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\ 40. a man . intereſted i in the welfire of * and | 
of his country, it muſt be particularly agreeable to 
rellect on the rapid progreſs, and general diffuſion of 


learning and civility, which, within the en age, have taken 


— "hs 


Tie nel 40 Zifuen e is one effect of char happy 
conſtitution of government, which, towards the cloſe of the laſt 
century, was confirmed to us, and which, conſtitutes the peculiar 
glory +, this nation. In other countries the great body of the 
people poſſeſs little wealth, have little power, and conſequently 
meet with little reſpect; in Gat Pritain the people are opulent, 
have great influence, and claim, of courſe, a proper ſhare of atten- 
tion. To their improvement, therefore, men of letters have lately 
directed their ſtudies; as the great body of the people, no leſs. than 
the dignified, the learned, or the wealthy few, have an acknowledged 
title to be amuſed and inſtructed, Books have been diveſted of the 
terms of the ſchools, reduced from that ſize which ſuited only the 


purſes of the rich, "and the avocations of the ſtudious; and 2 
to perſons of more ordina 


Kell kind more than to, the worky ou i Bene, our . 
and our Newtons, that the generality of our countrymen owe that 
9 lor een, which 9 them _ the 5 


iv „ R . 
ranks of men in all other countries. To promote and advance this 
Improvement, is. the principal deſign of our preſent undertaking. 
No ſubject appears more intereſting than that we have choſen, and 
none ſeems capable of being handled in a manner that may render 


* 8 


it more ard useful. 41 H 1 


The . of the world, and of its inhabitants, 8 pot 
the ſublimeſt purſuit of wankind; it muſt be allowed ib that which 
moſt nearly intereſts them, and t6 which their abilities are beſt 
adapted. And Books of Geography, which deſeribe the ſituation, 
extent, ſoil, and productions of kingdoms; the genius, manne 
religion, government, commerce, ſciences, and arts of all 82 | 
inhabitants upon earth, promiſe the beſt afiahce * e chis 
 Enoiledge; * | | | | 

The Cbejegitiags of Gl we now offer to the publie, 
: differs in many particulars from other books on that ſubject. Be- 
ſidles exhibiting an eaſy, diſtinct, and ſyſtematic account of the 
theory and practice of what may, be called Natural Geography, the 
Author has attempted to render the following performance, an in- 
ſtructive, though compendious detail of the general, hiſtory of the 
World. The Wire of nations depends on a combination of a 
great many circumſtances ' which reciprocally affect each other, 
There is a nearer connection between the learning, the commerce, 
the government, &c. of a ſtate, than moſt people ſcem to appre- 
hend. In a work of this kind; which pretends to include moral, 
or political, as well as natural geography, no one of theſe objects 
ſhould paſs unnoticed, The omiſſion of any one of them would, in 
reality, deprive us of a branch of knowledge, not only intereſting i in 
itſelf, but which is abſolutely neceflary for enabling us, to form han 
adequate and comprehenſive notion of the ſubject in general. 
have thought it neceſſary, therefore, to add a new 515 to 5 
work, which comprehends the hiſtory and prefent ſtate of | ning, 
in the ſeveral countries we deſcribe, with the characters of ſuch 
perſons as have been moſt eminent in the various departments of 
letters and philoſophy. This ſubject will, on a little reflection, 
appear altogether requiſite, when we conſider the powerful influence 
of learning upon the manners, government, and general character | 
of nations. Theſe objects indeed, till of late, ſeldom found a 
place in geographical performances; and, even where they have | 
been introduced," wad Pn np means e handled in "an a, or, 
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 Inſtrutive manner. Neither is this to be altogether impuded- 40 the 


fault of geographical writers. The greater part of travellers, act- 


ing ſolely under the influence of avarice, the paſſion which firſt 


induced them to quit their native land, were at little pains, and 
were indeed ill- qualified to collect ſuch matiiviids' as are proper for 
gratifying our curioſity, with regard to theſe particulars.” The 
geographer then, who could only employ the materials put into his 
hands, was not enabled to give us any important information upon 
ſuch ſubjects. In the courſe of the preſent century, however, 
men have begun to travel from different motives. A thirſt for 
knowledge, as well as for gold, has led many into diſtant lands. 
Theſe they have explored with a philoſophic attention; and by 
laying open the internal ſprings of action, by which the inhabitants 

of different regions are actuated, exhibit to us a natural and ſtriking 


picture of human manners, under the various ſages, of barbarity 
and refinement.. Without maniſeſt i impropriety, we could not but, 


avail ourſelves of their labours, by means of which, we have been 


enabled to give a more copious, and a more perfect detail of hat 
is called Political Geography, than has hitherto appeared. 


In conſidering the preſent ſtate of nations, few circumſtances are 
of. more importance than their mutual intercourſe. This i is chiefly, 
brought about by commerce, the prime mover in the ceconomy of, 
modern. ſtates, and of which therefore we have never 1 598 in 
the ae undertaking · 5 FO ed 10/0325 J a+ 

We are ſenſible that a reader eat) not examine the book late. | 
of nations with much entertainment or inſtruction, unleſs he was 
alſo made acquainted with their ſituation during the preceding ages, 
and of the various reyolutions and events, by the operation of 


which they have aſſumed their -preſent form and appearance. This 


conſtitutes the hiſtorical part of our Work ; a department which 


23 


we have endeavgured to execute in a manner entirely new. In- 


ſtead of fatiguing the readet with a dry detail of news · paper occur- 
rences, Occurrences. no way connected with one another, or with 
the general plan of the whole, we haye mentioned only ſuch facts 
as are intereſting, either in themſelves, or from their relation to 


| abjecte of importance. Inſtead of a meagre index of incoherent 


incidents, we have draun up a regular and connected epitome of the 
hiſtory of each country, ſuch an epitome as may be read with equal 
pleaſure and advantage, and which may be . as "A; proper | 
introduction to more copious accounts, | 


i 
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Having, through the whole of the work, mentioned the antient 
— — and in treating; of their particular hiſtory ſome= ; 
times carried our reſearches beyond the limits of modern times, we 
have thought it neceflary, for the: ſatisfaRtion of ſuch readers as are 
unacquainted with claſſical learning, to begin aur hiſtorical Intro- 
duction vwrith the remote ages of antiquity. By inſerting an account 

af the antient World in a book of geography, we afford an oppor- 
tunity to the reader, of comparing tagether not only the manners, 
government, and arts of different nations, as they now appear, 
but 8s they. ſubſiſted in antient ages j which exhibiting à general 
map, as it were, of the hiſtory of mankind, renders our mh more 
e Wanne geographical: ORE | S664 n5f3 3181 

: «#3. dite, 10 
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to obſerve order and perſpicuity. Elegance we have ſacrificed to 
brevity. Happy to catch the leading features which diſtinguiſh the 
characters of nations, and by a — off, though not 
. ee e ehe er voginy pat nn. _—_— 
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What has enabled us to compriſe ſo many fabjetts within the 
narrow bounds of this work, is che omiſſion: of many immaterial 


| circumſtances, 'which are recorded in ther performances of the ſame 


| kind, and of all thoſe fabulous accounts or deſcriptions which, to 
the diſgrace of the human underſtanding, ſwell the works of geo- 
graphers ; though the faiſity of them, both from their own nature 


and the coneurring teſtimony of the moſt enlightened ny” _ wit 


« iavellers «nd Hiſtorians,” by! lang linde ne, 


t 


As to ardicuſtir TAR of the Yorks we have oy Pe or Ie 
diffuſe, according to their importance to us as men, and as ſubjects 
of Great-Britain. Our own country, in both reſpects, deſerved 
the greateſt hare” of our attention.  Great-Pritain,” though the | 
cannot boaſt of a more luxuriant ſoil or happier climate than many 
other countries, has advantages of another and fuperior kind, 
which make her the delight, the envy, and the miſtreſs of the 
world: theſe are, the equity of her laws, the freedom of her poli- 
tical conſtitutjon, and the moderation bf her religious ſyſtem. 
With regard to = Britiſh —_— we Hive therefore on 1 
copious, | 
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Vext to 'Great-Britain, we have been moſt particular upon the 
other ſtates of Europe; and always in proportion as they preſent us 
with the largeſt field for uſeful reflection. By eottiparing together 
dur accounts of the European nations, an important ſyſtem 
practicar knowledge is inculcated, and a thoitfand arguments in 
appear in favour of a mild religion, a free e þ and an ex- 
tenbez unteſtrained fe FRY 


7 ad? noms” 
| -+pilrojts having weer ſo Pe a part { of thi e "Afi Av 

claims our attention; which, However, though: in ſolne reſpects 

the "moſt famous quarter of the world, offers, When compared to 

Europe, extremely little for our entertainment or inſtruction! In 

Aſia, a ſtrong attachment to antient cuſtoms, and the weight of 

tyrannical power, bears down the active genius of man, and pre- 

vents that variety in manners and character, which diſtinguiſhes 

the European nations. The immenſe country of China * 

renowned for the wiſdom of its laws and political conſtitution 

equally famous for the ſingularity of its language, 1 and 

6 philoſophy, deſerves to bas conſidered at ſome length. e 

In Africa, ek bund mind fees degraded below its natural FR 
To dwell long upon the manners of this country, a country ſo 
immerſed in rudeneſs and barbarity, beſides that it could afford 
little inſtruction, would be diſguſting to every lover of mankind. 

Add 'to this, chat the inhabitants of Africa, deprived of all atts 
and ſciences, without which the human mind remains torpid and 
inactive, diſcover no great variety in manners or character. A 
gloomy ſameneſs almoſt every where prevails ; and the trifling diſ- 


tinctions which are diſcovered among them, ſeem rathet to ariſe from 5 


an exceſs of brutality on the one hand, than from any perceptible 

approaches towards refinement on the other, But tho? theſe quar- 

ters of the globe are treated leſs extenſively than Europe, there is 
no diſtrict of them, however- Dor or ſavage, intirely omitted. 


America, whether * as · an immenſe continent, * 
bited by an endleſs variety of different people, or as a country in- 
timately connected with Europe by the ties of commerce and go- 
vernment, deſerves very particular attention. The bold diſcovery, 
and barbarous conqueſt of this new World, and the manners and 
prejudices of the original inhabitants, are odjects, which, together 
with the deſcription of the * W no ſmall. 
ſhare of this men . 
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we cannot; "without ene the bounds, of a — . inſiſt 
upon the other parts of our plan. The Maps, which are new, 
and executed with care, by the beſt informed artiſt in theſe king- 
doms, will, we hope, afford ſatisfaction. The ſcience of natural 
geography, for want of proper encouragement from thoſe who are 
alone capable of giving it, ſtill remains in a very imperfect ſtate ; 
| and the exact diviſions and extent of countries, for want of geome- 
trical ſurveys, are far from being well aſcertained. This conſidera- 
tion has induced us to adopt the moſt unexceptionable of Temple- 
man 8 Tables *, which, if they give not the exacteſt account, afford 
at leaſt a general idea of this ſubject; which is all indeed we can 


Ta" 


attain, until the geographical ſcience arriyes at greater perfection. 
They are, beſides recommended by their brevity; and the making 
uſe of them has enabled us to introduce ſome ſubjects more neceſ- 


ſary in this undertaking than the minute diviſions of countries,' 8 85 
boundaries a0 e are 1 lixtle iis with... 
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ee „ That 894 Welt-Indies is A. new, a ade ack 5 
fro rom the beſt authorities. Ochers, particularly Europe, Afia, Africa and Nw have 5 
— e and to which are now added the moſt remarkable iſlands, | 
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out conſidering the earth as à planet, or as 2 moving round 
another at a confiderable diſſance from it. But the ſcience which 
treats of the planets, and other havetily bodies, is called Aſtronomy. 

Hence the neceſſity of beginnin wot with an account of aſtronomy, 
or of the heavenly bodies Of theſe, the moſt conſpicuqus is that glorious 


. Jaminary the Sun, the fountain of light and heat to the ſeveral planets 5 


which move round it, and which, together with the Sun, comps what 
aſtronomers have called the Solar Syſtem. The way, or in which 
the planets move round the Sun, is called their Orbit; und it is now fully 
roved by aſtronomers, chat there are ſix planets which move round the 


n, each in its own orbit. The names of theſe, according to their near- 


neſs to the center, or middle point of the ſun are as follow: Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The two firſt, becauſe 
they move within the orbit of the earth (being nearer the ſun) are called 
Inferior planets, or perhaps more properly, interior or inner planets ; the 


tree laſt, moving without the orbit of the earth, are called ſuperior, or, 


perhaps more properly, exterior or outer 7 mr If we can form a notion 


of the manner in Which any one of theſe planets, fappoſe our earth, moves 
round the ſun, we can eaſily conceive the manner in which all the reſt do 


it. We ſhall only therefore particularly conſider the motion of the earth, 
or planet on which we live, ſeaviog that of the others to be collected from 
a table, which we ſhall ſet down with — explications re render it 

| intelligible to the theaneſt capacity. 

Ihue earth, upon which we live, was lo - conſidered as one large exe 
tenſive plane. he heavens, it, in which the ſun, moon, and ſtars 


a daily from eaſt t6 weſt, ived to be 
1 to move daily from was cancel to wh port 


ce from it, and to be only deſigned for the uſe or-ornament © 
earth: ſeveral reaſons, however, occurred, which rendered this opinion” 


_ improbable; it is needleſs to mention them, becauſe we have now a 
| fu cient: proof of the figure of the earth, from the voya 3 navi- 


gators who have actually ſailed round it: as from that o Magellan 5 ſhip, 
which was the firſt thay: ſurrounded: the globe, ſailing eaft from a port in 


without apparently altering his direction, any more than a ty would ap- 
pear to do in — round a ball of wax. f 5 

5 Perbe roundneſs of the earth being thoroughly eſtabliſhed, bee the 

way for the diſco of its — For while it was eonſidered as a 


plane, mankind had an obſcure notion of its being ſapported; like a ſcaf- 
— * on pillars; thang ey 2 coy * hoe wp rs theſe,” _ | 
* ann ans en 


* 8 


Europe in 1519, and returning to the ſame, after a voyage of 1124 days, 
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10 INTRODUCTION. 
the figute of a globe is much better adapted to motion. This is confirmed 
by conſidering: that if the earth did not move röund the ſun, not only 
the ſan, but all the ftars and planets muſt move rouhd the Earth, "Now; as 
philoſophers, by reckonings founded on the ſureſt obſervations; have been 
able to gueſs pretty nearly at the * of the heavenly bodies from the 
earth, and from each other, juſt as every that knows the firſt elements 
of mathematics can meaſure the height of a ſteeple, or any object placed 
on it; it appeared, that if we conceived the heavenly bodies to move 
round the earth, we mult ſuppoſe them endowed with à motiòn or velocity 
ſo immenſe as to exceed all conception: whereas all the appearances in 
nature may be as well explained, by imagining the earth to move round 
* the ſun in the ſpace of a year, and to turn on its own axis once in the 24 
hours. | CONTIN EEO 
To form a conception of theſe two motions of the earth, we may imagine 
a ball moving on a billiard-table or bowling-green.: the ball proceeds 
forwards, upon the green or table, not by {liding along like a plane upon 
wood, or a flate upon ice, but, by turning round its own axis, which is 
an imaginary, line drawn through the centre or middle of. the ball, and 
ending on its ſurface in two points called its poles. Conceiving the matter 
then in this way, and that the earth, in the ſpace of 24 hours, moves 
from welt to caſt, the inhabitants on the ſurface of it, like men on the 
deck of a ſhip, who are inſenſible of their on motion, and think chat the 
| 2 move from them in a contrary direction, will conceive ;that the 
ſun and ſtars move from eaſt to weſt in the ſame time of 24 bours, in 
which they, along with the earth, move from weſt to eaſt. This dailß 
or diurnal motion of the earth being once clearly conceived, will enable 
us eaſily to form a notion of its annual or yearly motion round the ſun. 
For as that luminary ſeems to have a daily motion round our earth, which 
is really occaſioned. by the daily motion of the, earth round its axis, 
ſo in the courſe of a year, he ſeems to have an annual motion in the 
heavens, and to riſe and ſet in different points of them, which is reall7 
occaſioned by the daily motion of the earth in its orbit or path round ih 
ſuan, which it compleats in the time of a, year. Now as to the | firſt 
theſe motions we owe the difference of day and night, ſo to the ſecond we 


—— 240 


are indebted for the difference in the length of the days and nights, and 
in the ſeaſons of the year. 15 : „ „ e 


- 


This much being ſaid with regard to the motion of the earth, which the 
ſmalleſt reflection may lead us to apply to the other planets, we muſt ob- 
ſerye, before exhibiting our table, that beſides the ſix / planets already. men- 
tioned, which move round the ſun, there are other ten bodies which move 
round. three of theſe, in the ſame manner as they do P ſun ; and 
af theſe our earth has one, called the Moon; Jupiter has four, and Saturn 
has five :. theſe are all called moons, from their agreeing with ot moon, 
which was firſt attended to; and ſometimes they are called ſecondary 
| nan . becauſe they ſeem. to be attendants--of the Earth, Jupiter and 
Saturn, about which they move, and which are called primary. 
There are but two obſervations mote neceſſary for underſtanding the 
following table. They are theſe: we have already ſaid that the annual 
motion of the earth occaſioned the diverſity; of ſeaſons. But this wouh 
not happen, were the axis of the earth exactly parallel, or in a line wit 
the axis of its orbit: becauſe they the ſame parts of the earth would be 
turned towards the ſun in every diurnal revolution z which would deprive 


4 —ͤ— Ee 2 — . ———— ry e 1 
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mankind of the grateful viciinude of len ſeaſons, .ariing from. the. dt 
| ference in length of the days and nights. This ah {> net the 


UB 3 


ut- through-a ball, wick 

ground; if we move the ball directly forwards, 

while one end of the.ſpindle continues to touch the ground, and the other 
ints towards ſome quarter of the heavens, we may form a notion of che 


IN TRODUCTION. 
eaſe—the axis of the earth is inclined to the plane of the earch's orbit, 
which we may conceive by ſuppoſing a ſpindle 
one end of it touching the g 


-” 


figure called an ellipſe 
longer than broad. Hence the 


y betwixt ins greateſt and leaſt diſtance, 
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1 INTRODUCTION: . 

_ proceeding, on to the- ſixth magnitude, which include all the fixed flars 

which are viſible without a- teleſcope. As to their number, though in a 

_ clear winter's night without moonſhine they ſeem to be innumerable, 

which is owing to their N ſparkling, and our res at them in a 
t bl 


confuſed manner, yet when the whole firmament is divided, as it has been 
done by the ancients, into ſigns and conſtellations, the number that can 
be ſeen at a time by the bare eye, is not above a thouſand. Since the 


introduction of teleſcopes indeed,” the number of the fixed ſtars has been 
- Juſtly conſidered as immenſe ; becauſe the greater perfection we arrive at 


in our glaſſes, the more ſtars always appear to us. Mr. Flamſtead, royal 
aſtronomer at Greenwich, has given us a catalogue of about 3000 ſtars, 
which is the moſt compleat that has hitherto appeared. The immenſe 
diſtance of the fixed ſtars from our earth, and one another, is of all conſi- 
derations the moſt proper for raiſing our ideas of the works of God. For 


notwithſtanding the great extent of the earth's orbit or path (which is at 
 Teaſt 162 millions of miles in diameter) round the ſun, the diſtance of a 


faxed ſtar is not ſenſibly affected by it; ſo that the ſtar does not appear to 


de any nearer us when the earth is in that part of, its orbit neareſt the ſtar, 


than it ſcemed to be when the earth was at the moſt diſtant part of its 


orbit, or 162 millions of miles further removed from the ſame ſtar. The 


neareſt us, and conſequently the' biggeſt in a „ is the 
Rar, or Sirius Modern mathe make it proba j that each of th 


fired ftars is a ſun, having worlds revolving round it, as our ſun has the 
earth and other planets revolving round him. Now, the dog-ſtar appears 
| 27,000 times leſs than the ſun, and as the diſtance of the ftar muſt be 


eater in proportion as they ſeem leſs, mathematicians have computed the 
Stance of Sirius from us to be two billions and two hundred thouſand 


millions of miles. The motion of light therefore, which though ſo quick 
as to be commonly thought inſtantaneous, takes 5 more time in travel- 
ng from the ſtars to us, than we do in making a 

ſound would not arrive to us from thence in 50,000 years: which next to 
 Hght, is conſidered as the quickeſt body we are acquainted with. And 


eſt-India voyage. A 


a cannon ball flying at the rate of 480 miles an hour, would not reach us 


x f 
. 


The ſtars, being at ſuch immenſe diſtances from the ſun, cannot * 
receive from him fo ſtrong a light as they ſeem to have; nor any bright- 
neſs ſufficient to make them viſible to us. For the ſun's rays muſt be ſo 
ſeattered and diſſipated before they reach ſuch remote, objects, that they: - 
can never be tranſmitted . back to our eyes, ſo as to render theſe . 
vifible by reflection. The ſtars therefore ſhine with their own native and 
unborrowed luſtre, as the fun does; and ſince each particular ſtar, as well 


s the ſun, is conſined to a particular portion of ſpace, it is plain that 


the ſtars are of the ſame nature with the ſun. | 1 
It is no ways probable that the Almighty, who always acts with infinite, 


wiſdom and docs nothing in vain, ſhould create ſo many glorious ſuns, fit 


r ſo many important purpoſes, and place them at ſuch diſtances from 
e another, without proper objects near enough to be benefited by their 
influences, Whoever imagines they were created only to give a faint 
glimmering light to the inhabitants of this globe, muſt have a very ſu- 


pPerficial know edge of aſtronomy “, and a mean opinion of the Divine 


a} ns IP 


—— 


wi 
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aut, than are viſible without that inſtrument, and therefore, inſtead of giving light to this 


— s >. * pe : — — — * x - 9 * 
y fince many more ftars require the aſſiſtance of a goo3 teleſcope to find them 


world, they can only be ſeen by a few aſtronomers, 


bs 


INTRODUCTION iz 


Wiſdom : ſince, by an infinitely leſs exertion of creating power, the Deity 
could have given our earth much more light by one ſingle additional moon. 
Inſtead then of one ſun and one world only in the univerſe, as the un- 
ſxilful in aſtronomy imagine, that ſcience” diſcovers to us ſuch an incon- 


ceivable number of ſuns, ſyſtems, and worlds, diſperſed through bound- 


leſs ſpace, that if our ſun with all the planets, moons; and comets 
belonging to it, were annihilated, they would be no more miſſed, 
by an eye that could take in the whole creation, than a grain of ſand from 


the ſea ſhore. The 2 they poſſeſs being comparatively ſo ſmall, that 
ſenſble blank in the univerſe, although Saturn, the 


it would ſcarce be a 
outermoſt of our plauets, revolves about the ſun in au orbit of 4884 mil- 


lions of miles in circumference, and ſome of our comets make excurſions 


upwards of ten thouſand millions of miles beyond Saturn's orbit; and yet, 
at that amazing diſtance, they are incomparably nearer to the ſun than 
to any of the ſtars; as is evident from their may clear of the attracting 
power of all the ſtars, and returning periodicall 

attraction. Re SEE ee eee eee eee 
From what we know of our own ſyſtem, it may e 
that all the reſt are with equal wiſdom” contrived, ſituated, and pro 


1 +, &. 


with accommodations for rational inhabitants. For although there is Almoſt | 
an infinite variety in the parts of the creation, which we have rtunities 
of examining, yet there is a general ana running through and con- 


necting all the parts into one ſcheme, one deſign, one whole! 


Since the fixed ſtars are prodigious ſpheres of fire, like our ſun; and ar 


inconceivable diſtances from one another, as well as from us, it is reaſon-' 
able to conclude they are made for the ſame purpoſes that the ſun is; each 
to beſtow. light, heat, and uegetation on à certain number of inhabited 
planets, kept by „ within the ſphere of its aRivity, ' . 

What an auguſt?! what an amazing. conception, if human imagination 


can conceive it, does this give of the works of the Creator! Thoufauds of 


- * 


thouſands of ſuns, multiplied without end, and ranged all around as, at 
immenſe diſtances from each other, .attehdefl/ by ten . thouſand times tem 
thouſand worlds, all in rapid motion, yet calm, regular, and harmonious, 
invariably keeping the paths preſcribed them; and theſe Worlds p pled, 
with myriads of intelligent beings, formed for endleſs progretiva” 

perfection and felicity. + + - 4209. v0 287 Sh SR 44 


. 


the: material creation, which is the leaſt conſiderable part of the univerſe, 


how great, how wiſe, how good, muſt HE be, who made and governs | 


the whole | Vue | | 
The' firſt ee , much attention to the fixed ſtars, were the 
ſhepherds in the beautiful plains of Egypt and Babylon; who, 


from amuſement, and partly with a view to direct them in their travelling 


during the night, obſerved the ſituation of theſe celeſtial bodies. Endo 


y by virtue of the 5 


If much power, wiſdom,/ goodneſs, and magnificence is diſplayed i! 


* 


wich a lively fancy, they divided the ſtars into different companies or con- 


ſtellations, each of which they ſuppoſed to eee the image of ſome 
animal, or other terreſtrial object. The peaſants in our own country do 
the ſame thing, for they diſtinguiſh that great northern conſtellation which 


- philoſophers call the Urſa, Major, by the name of the plough; the figure 


of which it certainly may repreſent with a.very little help from the fancy; 
| But: the conſtellations. . general have preſerved the names which got 
given them by the ancients; and they are reckoned 21 northern, and 


* 


12 ſouthern: but the moderns have increaſed the number of the northern 


* 
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255 K of the heavenly bodies, before they could ſo far diſengage 


may beeafily. underſtood, from what we have already obſerved.) Pytha- 
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n INTRODUCTION: 


do 34, and of the ſouthern: to 31. Beſides theſe there are the 12 flgns or 
conſtellations in the Zodiac, as it is called from a Greek word ſignifying an 
animal, becauſe each of theſe 12 repreſent ſome animal. This is a great 
circle which divides. the heavens into two equal parts, of which we ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter. In the mean time, we ſhall. conclude this ſection with an 
account of che riſe,. progreſs, and revolutions in aſtronomy. 1 
Mankind muſt have made a very conſiderable improvement in obſerving 


themſelves from the prejudices of ſenſe and popular-opmion, as to behev« 
that the earth upon which we live was not fixed and:immoveable.” We 
find accordingly that Thales, the Mileſian, who, about 600 years before 
Chriſt, firſt taught aſtronomy in Europe, had gone ſo far in this ſubjeR as 
to calculate eclipſes, or interpoſitions of the moon betwixt the earth and 
the ſun, or of the earth between the ſun and the moon (the nature of which 


£0ras, . a Greek philoſopher, flouriſhed about 50 years after Thales, and 
was, no doubt, equally well acquainted with the motion of the heavenly 
ies. This led Pythagoras to conteĩve an idea, which there is no rea- 

on to believe had ever been thought of before, namely, that the earth 
ütſelf was in motion, and that the ſun was at reſt. He f that it was 
impoſſble, in any other way, to give a conſiſtent account of the heavenly 
motions. This ſyſtem, however, was ſo extremely oppoſite to all the 
prejudices of ſenſe and opinion, that it never made great progreſs, or 
as widely diffaſed in the ancient world. . 3 
deſſpairing of being able to overcome 8 reaſon, ſet themſelves 
N the one to the other, and to form a reconciliation between them. 
This was the caſe with Ptolemy, an Egyptian Philoſopher, who flouriſhed 


- 1:38 years before Chriſt. | He ſuppoſed, with the vulgar, who meaſure; 


every thing by themſelves, that the earth was fixed immoveably in the 
centre of the univerſe, and that the ſeven planets, conſidering the moon as 
one df the primaries, were placed near to it; ahove them was the fitma- 
Ent, oh fixed: ſtars, then the cryſtalline orbs, then the ou Ds 
and, laſt of all, the ccelum, empyrium, or heaven of heavens. All theſs 
vaſt. orhs he ſuppoſed to move: round the earth once in 24 houts; and 
beſides that, in cextain ſtated or periodical times. To account for theſe 
motions he was obliged to conceive a number of cireles called excentries 
and epicycles, croſſing: and interfering with one another. This ſyſtem 
eee maintained: by the Peripatetic philoſophers, who were the 
moſt conſiderable ſect in Europe, from the time of Plolemy to the revival 
of learning in the ſixteenth century. | e 
At length, Copernicus, a native af Poland, a bold and original genius 
adopted the Pythagorean, or true ſyſtem of the univerſe; and publiſhed 
it to the world in 15 30. This doctrine had been ſo long in rity; 
that the reſtorer of it was conſidered as the ihventor; - and the ſyſtem 
2 the name of the. Coperniean philoſophy, though only revived by 
- that great man. e Nan eee 
Europe, however, was ſtill immerſed in ſenſe and ignorance 3 and the 
_ general ideas of the world were not able to keep pace with thoſe of a2 
refined philoſophy. This occafioned Copernicus to have few abetters, 
but many opponents. Tycho Brache, in particular, à noble Dane, ſen- 
f ble of the defects of the Ptolemaie ſyſtem, but 1 acknowledge - 
| the motion of 9 


- 


he e th, endeavoured to eſtabliſh anew- 
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INTRODUCTION} . uy. 
which was ill more perplexed and embarraſſed than that of Ptolemy, Ilt 


allows a monthly motion to the moon round the earth, as the centre of i its 
orbit; and it makes the ſun to be the centre of the orbits of Mercu a 
Venus, Mars, „ aud Sa The ſun, however, with all th 
| 28 is ſuppo be whirled round the earth in a year, and even 
e 5 * * This ſyſtem however, abſurd as it was, 


With it advocates. . . Longamontanus: and others, ſo far refined upon i 

| mit he Garant motion of the earth, though they inſiſted that 
po no annual motion. * 

a this tiche, lter a darkneſs of a gren way ages, the firlf dawn of 

learning and caſte. began to y 4 fp in 1 1 men jn different 
countries be egan to cultivate aſtronomy. „ 2 Florentine, about the 
year 1619, introduced the uſe of od e diſcovered. new arguß 

| Ments in ſupport of the motion of the earth, and confirmed the old ones, 
The fury and bigotry * the clergy f indeed had almoſt checked this flouriſhs | 
ing bud: Galilea was gbliged * renounce the Copernican ſyſtem, as 2 
damnable hereſy. The happy reformation in religion, however, 
_ the one half of Europe beyond the reach of the papal thunder, It taug 

- mankind that the ja were not given for n aer, 

patural philoſoph 10 toy Aa much noblex purpoſe, to make us juſt} I 


tuous, and humane d of oppoling the word of God, whi 
in ſpeaking of nat ngs fuits itſelf 10 che Incas. of weak enY „ 
= employed o_ iN way in a Marne — GA ble Sigg 1 

n tracing the nature of. x wor 2 5 more date cone 

ord us the ' greater, realon to js glorious 2 utes o er, 
3 * ind along * . 1 + Hee * nohle e 5 
bab in all the ay ce The motions the heav 

dies were not on | eneral law of nature, ach 
cording to which th e and illuftrated by the im- 

ortal Newtan, , | , Or Attraction, and is he 


me-by which any 99 70 i to we ground, "when, Kunze from what 
- ſap] ted it- It has been demonſtrated, that this ſame Ia which 

* in its ctaet and the various Welte which wo the a + 
this earth from flying off into the air, operates throughout the univerſe, 


keeps the planets in their orbits, — pcndedrn- of 


from confion 3nd diſorder . b te SEES | 
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ere mady other bodies belonging to the — 2 6 ung that ſrem to en 
Dr ov anus Prodigy, 
0 great us or a train 
which 2838 them 5: nn us in the lower — of kad pay, *. an 
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aſter a ſtay, go off again to; yaſt diſtunres, and difzppedr. 

more Magie, of chem, yer the opinion having — that they v 

_ enly-meteors generßted im the air, like to theſe we ſee" in it every night, and in a few mo- 

ly Renee no cute nuke to obſervs on record their phenomena accurately, till of”. 
2 this part of aſtronomy way aye; The general doctrine is, that 

bodies, like other planets; und regulated by the 8 

ä ——- times by drawn to the common centre. 

move about the ſun in very eccentric ellipſes, and are of a much greater . — en 

far ſori of them ate heated in every period de Tuch a degree as would vitrify or di 2 

any ſubſtance known to un. Sir Iſaac Newton bompüted the heat of che Wilmer — ap- 

= 1680, when neareſt the ſan, to be 2000 times botter than red hot iron 
prog rot thus heated, it muſt rotaln its het till it comes round again, although its 


ſhould 'be i than 20,000 years and it is camputed. to be only 375. It is” 
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the earth, from eaſt to weſt, in twen 
they deſcribed in thoſe revolutions 


dom ft. They alſo obſerved that there were two 
ich always e the ſame fituation.” Theſe 
- TVeftial poles, | 1 

imitate theſe motions, they inyen 
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Points they termed 68. 
them. In order to 
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believes that there are at oma. "NEON NN 
at leaſt 21 belonging to our ſyſtem, moving in all mamner 


regions and the orbits of the planets, without ſuffering the leaſt ſenſible reſiſtance in their © 
moyons, which - ſufficiently proves that the planets do not: move zin: ſalid orbs. O Ml = 
the comets the periode of 8 are known with any degree of -certaintyy.beingfavnd + 
to return at intervals of * 578 lente and of theſe; that which appeared in 
2680.18 his comet, at ite greateſt diſtance, is about- 11 | 
200.millions.of miles from the ſun, while its leaftdiftence from the centre of the ſun ivr 
about 490 tho land miles; within Jeſs than one third part of the ſun's ſemidiameter from - 
— ſurface, In that paxt of its orbit, whieh is neareff to the ſun, it flies with the am⁰e - 
velocity of 880,p00 miles in an hour; and the ſun, as ſetn ſrom it, - appears 100 degrees 
. In bread! conſequently 40,000 times as large aa he appears to us, The aſtoniſhing diſtance - 
this comet ryns. out into empty ſpace, naturally: ſuggeſts ta out imagination, the vaſt | _ 
} nce between gur ſun, and the. neareſt, of che fixed ſtars, af whoſe attractions all the 
| comets mult keep clear, to retury. periodically and.go ound dhe ſun; Du. Halley, to whom 
every part of aftronomy,: but this in a,particylar magner, is highly i has joined hie 
3 Sir Iſaac Newton on this ſobfect. Our 8 the u,, 
when. this. comet. laſt paſſed near ber orbit 3 but it requires ® ware perfect knowledge: of - 
the motion of the comet, Ke able to. judge. if it Will always paſs by;us:with.ſo. little 
effedt ; for it may be here obſerved, that the comet, in oe, pam of itrerbit, approathds:: 
very gear to the e ſome ions, it may aphtwach geg, 
enough to have very confiderabley-if not fata ect upon j See dies Halley, Orea | 
, Keil, Lanig, Derham, Ferguſor, and Wilken. 
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Srther obſerved; that on the 20th of March, and 23d of September, the 
circle deſeribed by the ſun, was at an equal diſtance from both of the. 
poles. This cirele, therefore, mult divide the earth into two equal parts, 

on. this -account was called the Equator or Equaller. It was alſo. 
called the Equinoctial Line, becauſe the ſun, when moving in it, makes, 
ne days and; nights of equal length all over the world. Having allo, 
advanced every day towards a certain. point, and having arrived there, 


returned cowards that from whence. he ſer gut from azad of December, 0. 


abſerred that from the uf of June, to the zad of December, the, ſun. | 


we alt of june 3, they fixed theſe points which they called Zelddicee, be. 


4 4 


cauſe the direct motion of the ſun wWas ſtopped at them: and repreſented 


the) bounds of dhe ſun's. motjon, by, two circles, which 'they named To- 


icks, becauſe the ſun no ſooner: arrived; there than he. turned back. 
ſtronomers obſerving the motion of che ſun, found its quantity, at a 


wean rate, to be-nearly; a degree (or ihe 360th part) of a, gtEat circle in 
che heavens every 24 hours. This great circle is called the. Ecliptic,, 
and it paſſes through certain conſtellations; diſtinguiſhed by. the names 
of animals, in a zone called the Zodiac. It iouches the tropic of cancer, 
on one ſide, and that of Capricorn on the other, arid. cuts the equator, 
obliquely. - To exgreſs this motion... they; ſuppoſed two, points in 
heavens, equally t from,, and parallel ie this circle, which 
means of their axis deſcribed the two polar circles. Id, the.. artificia 


Oo 
© 


ſphere, the equinoctial, the to, tropics, and two. polar circles, are cu 8 
at right angles, by tu other cireles called CGolütes, which, ſerve to = | 


* 


the points of the ſolſtices, equinoxes,; and poles of the zodiac. The an- 
cients alſo obſerved that, when the fog was. in iny pon: of his courſe, 
ar 


allitbe people inhabiting directly north and ſouth, , as far as the.pales, have 


noon at the ſame time. This gave. occaſion. to imagine. a.Cirele paſſing - 
through the poles of the world, which they called;a Meridian, and whick 


is immoveable, in the artificial ſphere, ab well as the horizon. 5; which is 
another circle repreſentiog. the bounds. betwixt the-two hemiſpheres, o 


— 


balf ſpheres, via. that which is above 19 and that which is Bel. itt. 
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Dede Doctrine of. the, Globe is meant the repreſentation. of the d 
40 ferent. places and countries, on the face of the, earth, upon an 
artificial - globe or ball. Now, the manner in which geographers have 


repreſented the ſituation one place upon this earth with regard to ano- | 
ther, or with 22 to the earth in general, has been by transferring tbe 


eireles of the ſp 


ere to the artificial globe © and this is the only method 
ey could employ... * 


This, will be 2 


o 


to aſtronomers, there was nothing more eaſy than to transfer” it to the 


earth, by which-the:fituarion of places was determined, ' according as they - 
lay.on one fide of the equator of another, The, fame may be obſerved of the | 
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employ... This will be abundanzly abvious from an exawple. | 
\fter that circle in the heavens, Which is called the equator, was known 
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W  TNTRODUCTION:3. 
an idea of the prineiple upon which the Doctrine of the Globe is founded, 
may proceed to conſider this Doctrine itſelf, or in other words, the de- 
ſeription of our earth, as repreſented by the artificial globe. * 
. " © "FiGURE'OF THE EARTH. ] Fbough in ſpeaking of the earth, along 
with the other planets, it was ſufficient to conſider it as a ſpherical or 
globular body; yet it has been diſcovered, that this is not its true figure, 
and that the earth, though nearly a ſphere or ball, is not perfectly ſo. 
This matter occaſioned great diſpute between the philoſophers of the laſt 
age, among whom Sir Taac Newton and Caſſini, a French aſtronomer, 
were the heads of two different parties. Sir Haac demonſtrated from 
mechanicaÞ principles, that the earth was an oblate ſphere, or that it was 
flatted at the peles'or north and ſouth points, and jutted out towards the 
equator; ſo that a line drawn through the centre of the earth, and paſſing 
through the poles, which is called a Diameter, would not be ſo long as 
a line drawn through the ſame center, and paſſing through the caſt and 
welt points. Fhe French philoſopher aſſerted quite the contrary... But 


; 


the matter was put to a trial by the French king in 1236, who ſent out a 


eompany of philoſophers towards the north pole; and likewiſe towards 
ü e eee, to meaſure '# degree, or the three hundred and 
- fixtieth part of à great circle in theſe different parts; and from their re- 
port, the opinion of Sir Haze Newton was confirmed beyond diſpute. 
25 that time, therefore, the earth has always been confidered as more 
flat toward the poles, than towards the equatos; The reaſon of this 
fgure may be eafily underſtood, of the reader fully eomprehends what we 
formerly obſerved, with regatd to the earth's motion. For if we fix a 
ball of clay on à ſpipdle, and whirl it round, we ſhall find that it will 
jut out or project towards the middle, and flatten towards the poles. Now . 
chis is exaQly the cafe, with regard to our earth, only that its axis, re- 
preſented by the ſpindle, is imaginary. ' But though the earth be not 
ap art. Tpherical, the diese Not that-figore is ſo mall, that it may 
e repreſented by à globe or ball, without any ſenfible error. 
© OxRCUMPERENCE, AND METER Or TE EAA TH. Tithe generat 
table we have exhibited, page 11, the dianieter of the globe is given, 
according to the beſt obſervations : ſo that ts circumſerence is 25, 038 
Engliſh miles. This creat renee. is.. conceived, for the conveniency 
of 3 to be dividecd into three 1 00 ſixty ow or 
grees, each, degree containing ſixty geographical miles, or ſixty-nine 
ine miles bo an half. hoſe Eee are in Ui kae manner 
conceived to be divided each into fixty minutes. 
Axis AND POLES OF. THE EARTH.} The = K the we 4 3 
imagi line paſſing through its center, on which it is ſupppſed to 
| rn hs bog in e hours. The extreme points ob bie Hine 
are called the Poles of the Earth; one in the north; and the other in the 
ſouth, which are exactly under the two points of the heavens called the 
North and South Poles. The knowledge of cheſe poles is of great uſe to 
the geographer, in determining the diſtance and fituation of places; for 
the poles mark, as it were, the ends of the earth, Which is divided in the 
middle by the equator ; ſo that the nearer one approaches to che poles, 
the farther he removes from the equator, and contrariwiſe, in removing 
from the poles you approach the equator. . 
rns or THE GLOBE.],, Theſe are commonly divided into the 
greater and lefſer. A great circle is that whoſe plane paſſes through the 
Centre of the earth, and divides it into two equal -parts or bemiſpheres. 


A leſſer 


3 


Man Gn rene err reren 


A erer 
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A leſſer eirele in, that which, being: parallel to a greater, cannot 

through the center of the earth, nor divide it into two equal Parts. 

b circles ars ſix in number, the leſſer only four. .. 
Eg ATR, J. The firſt great circle we ſhall ſpeak of is the Een 


| which we have had occaſion to hint at already. It is called ſometimes the 


Equinoctial, the zeaſon of which we have explained 3 and by navigators 

is. alſo. called the Line, becauſe, according to their rude-notions, they 

ieve it to be a great line drawn upon the ſea from ęaſt to welt, divi- 
ding the earth, into the northern and - ſouthern hemiſpheres! and which 
they were actually te paſs in failing from the one into the other. The 
poles of this-circle are the ſame with thoſe of the world. It paſſes through 
the eaſt and weſt points of the world, and, as has been already mentioned, 
divides it into the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. It is: ddd into 
three apr ſixty degrees, the uſe of Which will ſoon a + 

Hor140n.}..This. great circle is repreſented by a broad 2p aarſt piece 
of wood, encompaſſing the glabe, and dividing it into the upper and 
lower hemiſpheres + Geographers. very properly diſtinguiſf. the horizon 
into the Senſible and Rational. The, frſt may be concęi edi be made by 
3vy* great plabe on the ſurſace of the ſea, which ſeems to divide the 
heavens into two: hemiſpheres, the oige above, the other below-the' level 
of the earth. Thjs-circle determines the iſing or ſetting: of the ſun and 
ſtars, in any particular place; for when they begin to appear above the 
eaſtern edge, we ſay they riſe; and when they go beneath the. weſtern, we 
ſay they are ſet. Id appears then that each look has ita on ſeüſible ho— 
rinon. The other horizon, called the Rational, encompaſſes the globe, 
exactly in the; middle. Its poles (that is. v7]. points in its INS 
ninety degrees diſtant from its plane; as thoſe of all. circles ave). are 
called the Zenith and Nadir; the firſt! enactly above out hende, and the 


other directly under our ſeet. The; broad wooden circle which repreſents 
it on the globe, has ſeveral cireles dran upon it; of:theſe tha innermoſt 
is that exhibiting the number of degrees af the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac, 


{of which hereafter) viz: thirty to ahb fgni; Next to n have the 
names of theſe ſigus. Next to this the days of the; month according ta 
the old ſtile, and then according to-thr new ſtile. Beſides bee is 
2 repreſenting the thirty: two rhumbs, or points of the marin 


* e The aſe uf all theſe will be explained afterwardſs. 
tv 


ER1DIaN({þ Fhis circle is repreſented hy the braſs ring, Sl 
he globe hangs and turns. It is . into three hundted and ſiæty 
degrees, and cuts the equator. at right an les; fo that eunting ftom the 


equator each way to, the poles of the world, it contains four times ninety 
degrees, 


and divides the earth into e and weſtern hemiſp 
This circle is called the Meridian, becauſe when the ſun comes to the 
part of it, it is then meridits or midday, and then the ſun has its 


wine: altitude for that day, which: is therefore called its Meridian Alti- 
tude. Now as the ſun is never in its meridian altitude at two places eaſt 
or weſt of one another at the ſame time, each of theſe places muſt have its 
vun meridian. There are commonly marked on the. globe twenty. home! 
meridians, one 'rhrough every. fifteen.degrees: of the equato . 


| QuapRANT-OF?ALTITUDE. IIa order to ſupply; the place of he 
compaſſes in this Operation, chere is dommonly a pliant narros/ plate of 


| 'brafs, ſcrewed on the brazen; meridian, which contains go.d fees, or 


one quarter of the eircumference of the globe, hy means of which: the 
eee eee N x wks * es 


Þ | F - extending | | 


86 INTRODUCTION. | 
extending the compaſſes between them, and then applying the ſame to 
| | the equator, This plate is called the Quadrant of Akitude. 
21;  . Hovr..cincLe.] This is a ſmall braſs circle: fixed on the brazen me- 
| ridian, divided into 24 hours, and having an index [moveable round the 
reh oo tho broad 24 ds 
Zodiac. ] The Zodiac is a broad circle; which cuts the equator ob- 
liquely; in which the twelve ſigns above-mentioned are repreſented.” In 
the middle of this circle is ſuppoſed another called the Echptick, from 
Which the ſun never deviates in his annual courſe, and in which he advatii- 
ces thirty degrees every month. The twelve ſigns are, 
1. Aries 7 — March |" 7. Libra & September 


2. Taurus 8 April 8. Scorpio m —— October 

3. Gemini Ir — May 9. Sagittarius f —— November 
4. Cancer 8 june 10. Capricorn y December 

F. Leo R —— July 11. Aquarius 2 — January 
6. Virgo mp . Auguſt 12. Pifces 4 February. 


Corus ks. ] If you imagine two great circles paſſing both through the 
poles of the world, and one of them through the equitioRial points: Aries 
and Libra, and the other through che folſtitial points Cancer and Capri- 
corn, theſe are called the Col ures, the one the Equinoctial, the other the 
Solſtitial Colure. Theſe divide the ecliptic into four equal parts or -quar- 
ters, which are denominated according to the points which theſe pass 
through, viz. the four cardinal points, and are the firſt points of "Aries, 
Libra, Cancer and Capricorn; and theſe are all the great circles. 
Tories. ] If you ſuppoſe two cirtles drawn parallel to the equinoQral, 
at twenty-three degrees thiity minutes diſtance from itz: meaſured on the 
brazen meridian, and one towards the north, the other towards the ſouth, 
"theſe are called 'Fropics, becauſe the ſuu appears, when in them, to turn 
backwards from his former courſe; + The one 1s called: the Tropic of Can- 
ser, the other of Capricorn, becauſe they paſs through theſe points. 
 PoLar ErrcLEs.] If — are ſuppoſed to be drawn at 
the like diſtance of twenty - three degrees thirty minutes, reckoned on the 
meridian from the polar points, theſe are called the Polar Circles. The 
northern is called the Arctick, becauſe the north pole is near the con- 
ſtellation oi the Bear; the ſbuthern, the AntarRick, becauſe >fite 

to the former. And theſe are the four! leſter circles” Beſide theſe ten circles 
now deſcribed, which are always'drawn: on the globe, there are ſeveral 
others, which are only ſuppoſed to be drawn on it. Theſe will be er. 
plained as they become neceſſary, leſt the reader ſhould be diſguſted with 
too many definitions at the ſame time, without ſeeing the purpoſe for which 
they ſerve. The main defign then of all theſe circles being to exhibit the 
reſpective ſituation of places on the earth, we ſhall proceed to confider 
more particularly how that is effected by them. It was found eaſier to 
diſtinguiſh places by the quarters of the earth, in which they lay, than by 
their — from any one point. Thus after it was diſcovered, that the 
equator divided the earth into two parts, called the Northern and 
Southern hemiſpheres, it was eaſy to ſee that all places on the globe 
might be diſtinguiſhed according as they lay on the north, or ſouth ſide 
of the equator. Beſides, after the four leffer-eircles we, have mentioned 
came to be known, it was found that the earth, by means of them, 
, might be divided into ſive portions, and conſequently that the places on 
its ſurface might be diſtinguiſhed according as they lay in one or other 


o 


of cheſs portions, whigh ary qalled' Zones or Belts, from their , 
r 4 8 AS . | , be 


INTRODUCTION. _ 
- of breadth; That part of the earth between the Tropics, was called by 
| . — the Tonid or Burnt Zone, becauſe they pager tb that, being 
contityally expoſed to the perpendicular or direct rays of the ſun, it was 
rendered uninhabitable, and contained nothing but parched and ſandy ' 
deſarts. This notion however has long ſince been refuted. It is found that 
the long nights, great dews, regular rains and breezes, which prevail 
almoſt throughout the torrid zone, render the earth not only habitable, but 
ſo fruitful, that in many places they have two harveſts in a year; all ſorts 
f ſpices and drugs are almoſt ſolely produced there; and it furniſhes more 
perfett metals, precious ſtones, and pearls, than all the reſt of the earth. 
together. In ſhort, the countries of Africa, Aſia, and America, which lie 
under this zone, are in all reſpects the moſt fertile and luxariant upon earth. 
_ The two temperate zones are compriſed betwern the tropics: and polar 
circles. - They are called temperate, becauſe meeting the rays of the ſun 
obliquely, they enjoy a moderate degree of heat. The two frigid zones 
he between the * circles and the poles, or rather are incloſed within the 
polar circles. They are called the Frigid or Frozen, becauſe moſt part 
of the year it is extremely cold there, and every thing is frozen ſo long 
as the Gn is under the horizon, or but a little above it. However Wels 


zones 5 not quite uninhabitable, though much leſs fit for living in than 
o cs "he 5 5 at 
None of all cheſe zones is thoroughly diſcovered by the Europeans. 
Little is known to us of the ſouthern temperate zone, and though ſome 
iſtands and ſea coaſts in the northern fri ids zone have come to our know- 
ledge, we have none at all of the 9 frigid zone. The northern 
temperate, and torrid zones are thoſe we are beſt acquainted with. | 
* But the diviſions of the ęarth into hemiſpheres and zones, 
though it may be of advantage in letting us know in what quarter of the 
earth any place lies, is not ſufficiently minute for giving us a notion of 
the diſtances between one place and another. This however is ſtill more 
neceſſary; becauſe it is of more importanee to mankind, to know the 
ſituation of places, with regard to one another, than with regard to the 
earth itſelf, The firſt ſtep taken for determiging this matter, was ta 
divide the earth into what is called Climates. It was obſerved that the 
day was always twelve hours long on the £quator, and that the longeſt 
day enereaſed in proportion as we advanced north or ſouth pn either fide 
of it. The antients therefore determined how far any place was north 
or ſouth of the equator, or what is called the Latitude of the place, from 
the greateſt length of the day at that place. This made them conceive 
a number of circles parallel to the equator, which bounded the length 
of the day at different diſtances from the equator. - And à8 they called 
the ſpace contained, between theſe circles, Climates, becauſe they decliy 
from the equator towards the pole, ſo the circles themſelves may be called 
Climatical Parallels. This therefore was a new diviſion of the earth, 
more minute than that of zones, and ſtill continues in uſe, though, as we 
ſhall ſhew,: the 8. which firſt introduced it, may be e cer 
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in another way. There are 30 climates between the equatar and either 
pole. In the firſt 24, the days increaſe by half hours, but in the re- 
maining fix, between the polar circle and the poles, the days enereaſe by 
months. This the reader will be convinced of, when he becomes ac- 
quainted with the uſe of the globe ; in the mean time we ſhall inſert 4 
table, Which will ſerve to ſhew in what climate any country lies, ſups* 
poling the length of the day, and the diſtance of the place front the equay. 
zor to be known, Is = . Ie | 
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B. Long. Daye {Names of Countries 


"nd Temarleable. places Fan) 
in- every climate north of the Equator. 


| and- -Pondicherry,: in the Eaſt-Indies ; Straits of 


10 Delly, capital of the Mogul Empire, in Afia; 


9 ' 1 
| 15 30 VII. Northern provinces o 


5 bi Pol. Labrador, 1 N. South- Wales, i in N. Amer. 


\ [XIV.” Bergen, in Norway; Peterſburgh, In Rufſ, 

19 30 Xv. Hudſon' Straits, N. America. F 

vl. Siberia, and the Touth part of w. done, 
N vii. Drontbeim, in Norway. Y 

- [EVIL Part 


15400 + Month xvn. Tembla Auſtralis, 
 Months|XXVIN. Zemblz Borealis. 
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„Wichin che firſt Climate lie the Gold and Silver 
DOoaſt in Africa; Malacca, in the Eaſt-Indies; 
Cayenne and Surinam, in Terra Firma, S. Amer. 
U. Here lie Abyſſinia, in Africa; Siam, Madraſs, 


Darien, between N. and 8. America; Tobago, Gra- 


IX. London, Flanders Prague, Dreſden; Cxacow, 
15 Poland; ſouthern provinces of Ruſa; part of 


| XXL, Davis's Straits, ee, eo: * 85 
XXIV. Sambieda. Tha : PAT INES TD" 
Caf ö 


nades, St. Vincent, and Barbadoes, 1 in the Ind. 
y Contains Mecca, in Arabia; Bombay, part oſ 
Bengal, in the Eaſt Indies; Canton, in China; 
Mexico, Bay of Campeachy, in N. America; 
amaica, Hiſpaniola, St. 'Chriſtophers, Antego, 
rtinico, and Guadalupe, in the Weſt-Indies. 
v. Egypt, and the Canary Iſlands, in Africa; 


Gulph of Mexico, and Eaſt, Florida, in N. Ame- 
rica; the Havanna, in the Weſt-Indies, 
\f Gibraltar, in Spain; part of the Mediterranean 
| ſea; the Barbary coaſt, in Africa; Jeruſalem; 
Iſpahan, capital of Perſia ; Nankin, in China; 
California, New Mexico, Weſt F lorida, Georg;a, 
and the Carolinas, in N, America. 
VI. Liſbon, in Portugal; Madrid, in Spain; Mi. 
norca, Sardinia, and part of Greece, in the Me- 
1 — Aſia Minor, part of the Caſpian Sea; 
Samarcand, in Great Tartary 5 Pekin, in China; 
Corea and Japan; Williamſburgh, in Virginia; 
Maryland, and Philadelphia, in N. America, 
Spain; ſouthern ditto of 
France; Turin, 'Genoa, and Rome, in Italy; 
Copſtantinople, and the Black Sea, in Turkey; 
the Caſpian Sea, and part of Tertary; New Vork, 
1 in New England, N. America. 
vi Paris, Vienna, cap. o Germany ; 3 New Scot. 
land, Newfoundland, and Canada, in N. Amer. 


Tartary; north part of Newfoundland. 
Dublin, Vork, Holland, Hanover, Warſaw in 


I. Edinburgh, Co gen, Moſcow, cap. of Ruſſia, 
TI. South part of Sweden, Tobolſki, cap. of Siberia, 
XIII. Orkney Iſles, Stockholm, capital of Sweden. 


'of Finland, in RuſſiKa. 
; Archangel, on'the White Sea, _ 

© Hecla; in Iceland... 
Northern parts of Ruſſia and Siber. 
New North Wales, in N. ene 


+4 
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xxv. South part of Lale ak 4 
XXVI. Weſt- Greenland. : 
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XXIX. Spitlbergen, or Faſt be. 


INTRODUCTION 2 
he diſtance of places from the equator, or what is called their Lati- 
tude, is eaſily meaſured on the globe, by means of the meridian above 
deſcribed. For we have only to bring the place, whoſe latitude we would 
know, to the meridian, where the degree of latitude is marked, and will 
be exactly over the place. Now this is the manner alluded to, by which 
the diſtance of places from the equator, is moſt properly diſtinguiſhed 
— it could not be adopted, until the figure and circumference of the 
earth were known, after which it was eaſy to determine the number af 
miles in each zõoth part or degree of this circumference, and canſequenti7 
know the latitude of places. As, latitude is reckoned from the equatqr 
towards the poles; it is either northern or ſouthern, and the nearer the 

s the greater the latitude; and no place can have more than'go de- 
es of latitude, becauſe the poles, Where they terminate, are at that 
diſtance from the equator. 1 22 5 B 
Paktes OF Larixunz.] Through every degree of latitude, ar 
more properly through every particular place on the earth, geographetrs 
| late a cirele to be drawn, which they call a parallel of latitude. The 
interſection of this circle, with the meridian of any place, ſhews the true 
ſituation of that plage. r 
Lok ciropz,] The longitude of a place is its ſituation with regard ta 
its meridian, and -conſequently | reckoned. towards the eaſt or. welt ; 
reckoning the longitude there, is no particular ſpot from which we ought 
to ſet out preferably to another, hut for the advantage of a general rule, 
the meridian of Ferro, the moſt weſterly of the Canary lands, was con- 
ſidered as the firſt meridian in moſt of the globes and maps, and the 
longitude of places was reckoned to be ſo many degrees eaſt or weſt of t 
— 7h of Ferro. Theſe degrees, are marked on the equator. No 


place can have more than 180 degrees of longitude, becauſe the circum 


— 


ference of the globe being 360 degrees, no place can be moved from an 
ther above half chat diſtance; but many foreign geographers very imp 
Pech reckon” the longitude quite round the globe. The degrees 
| POE are not equal like thoſe af latitude, but diminiſh in proportion 
$ the meridians incline, or their diſtance contracts in approaching the 
pole. | Hence in 60 degrees of latitude, a degree of longitude is but h 
the quantity of a degree on the equator, and ſo of the feſt. The num 
ber of miles contained in a degree of longitude, in each patallel of 
latitude, are ſet down in the followzng table. „„ 


= 
* , 


LoxoirunE AND LATITUDE FOUND.] To find the Lofigitude add 
Latitude of any place, therefore, we need only bring chat place to the 
brazen meridian; and we ſhall find the degree of longitude marked on the 
equator, and the degree of latitude on the meridian. So that to find the 
difference between the latitude or longitude of two places, we have only 
to compare the degrees of either, thus found, with one anorher, and 
reduction of theſe degrees into miles, according to the table above give 
and remembering that every degree of longitude at the equator, and eve 
degree of latitude. all over the globe, is equal to 60 geographic miles, or 
691 Engliſh, we ſhall be able exactly to: determine the Ahne between 

ny. places on the globe. 5 634 ee, Ay 
„ DISTANCE O#) PLACES MEASURED.] The 2 of Places whith | 
Jie in an oblique direction, i. e, neither directly ſouth, north, eaſt, or 


est, from one another, may be meaſured in a readier way, by extendihg 
the compaſſes from the one to the other, and then applying them to the 
Equator, - For inſtance, extend the compaſſes fram Guinea in Africa, to 

| ; : wm : B 4 : | Brazil 


£ 


f - 


INTRODUCTION; 
Brazil in America, and then apply them to the equator, and you wi 
Z , | you will 
find the diſtance to be 25 degrees, which at 60 miles to - egree, 
the diſtance 1500 miles, 8 , NO | "A va ern ney 


each Parallel 


of Longitude, in 
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PROBLEMS PERFORMED wv o7 THE GLOME... 
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| Multiply the diameter by the circumference, which is at 5 
dividing the globe into two equal parts, and the product by give the 
firſt: then multiply the ſaid product by one ſixth of the diameter, and the 
product of that will give the ſecond. After the ſame manner we may 
find the ſurface and ſolidity of the natural globe, as alſo the whole bod, 
of the atmoſphere ſurrounding the ſame, rovided it t be always and every 
where of the ſame height; for having found the, perpendicular height 
thereof, by that common experiment of the aſcent. of mercury at the 
foot and top of a mountain, double the ſaid height, and add the ſame. ta 
the diameter of the earth; then multiply the whole, as a new diameter. 
by its proper cireumference, and from the product ſabtract * e of. 


the earth, it will leave that of the a a Et 0 2649 e lc 


Pao. 2. To rectißj the globe. 


The globe being ſet upon a true 23 raiſe the pole 3 to 
the given latitude 1 fix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith, and if 


there be any mariner's compaſs upon the pedeſtal, let the globe be ſo 

ſituate, as that the brazen meridian may ſtand due ſouth — north, ac - 

n to the two extremities of the needle, allowing their variation. 
Paon. 3. ee ee eee 4 


* 


For this, ſee page 23. © eh Bas decade ey 
orga war ay. e place hour giver, 11. | 


Na ao av the i „ 
Bring the degree of n to „ the 8 dans N nba 


the ſame meridian the degree of latitude, whether ſouth. or north, and N 


make a mark with chalk where the reckoning! ends; _ nt een 
under the chalk is the place — 5 oy 


Prog. 5. The latitude 9 5 bei iwen, ts fol all 2 
s bave 12 ſame latitude, er plac ng & ” 


The globe being rectiſied (a) according to the Latitude of 
„the given place, and that place being brought to the (@) Paon. 2. 
brazen meridian, make a mark exaQly above the ſame, 


$453 


aud turning the globe round, all thoſe places raſiag under hs 650 


mark have the ſame latitude with the given place. 


£7 "PQ 


POB. 6. To find the Sun's place inyzhe Ecliptic at any fine. Are 


The month and day being given, look for the ſame upon os wooden 
horizon; and ayer-againſt 


degree in a which che Sun is at that time, which ſign and degree being 
Te in the ori the Supa la.the SOLOS or Ys e 
eſired. at 5 


Nn x. {6d 17% — and day 8 tote, 4 40% 2 1 time ; 
I that day, EE "thoſs places 7 the fs ro ater the Dig 7s in the meri- | 
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day you will find the particular fign and | | 
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the given place, v | 
: *£Y 3-43 $858, 8 A 4 0 271 ie 
Pacos. 11. The month and day being 


Is Paiitly without. ſutting 4 as af thoſe places of the South! Frigil - Zone, 


46 © INTRODUCTION: 

The pole being elevated according to the latitude of the given place, 
bring the ſaid; place to the brazen meridian, arid ſetting the index of the 
Horary circle at the hour of the day, 1n the given place, turn the globe 
till the index F ae upper figure of XII. which done, fix the 
globe in that ſituation, and obſerve, what. places are r ee the up- 
per hemiſphere of the brazen meridian, for thoſe are the places deſired. 


„Bros, 8. \ To know the lengeh of the day 4 night in any place of the 


© 
* 


earth at any time. 33 10 (11 | Ut 328 97G 6 2 4 1 5 
FBlexate the pole (a) according to the latitude of the 
) Pros. 2. given place; find the ſun's place in che ecliptic (3) at 
{3) Pros. 6. that time, which being brought to the eaſt fide of the ho- 
0, rizon, ſet the index ef the Horary circle at noon, or the up- 
per figure XII. and turning the globe about till the aforeſaid place of the 
edipric touch the weſtern ſide of the horizon, look upon the horary circle, 
and whereſoever the index pointerh, reckon the number of hours between 
the ſame and the upper figure of 12, for that is the 1 the day, the 
complement whereof to 24 hours is the length of the niglt. 


ProB. 9. To lac ao aubat & clock it is by tbe globe in any pa of the 
evorld, and at any time, provided you tub ute hour of "the day where you 
are at the ſam tin... e bh , e enen M 
Bring the place in which you are to the brazen meridian, 


. 


* 


(e) Prog. 5 the pole being raiſed (c) according to the latitude thereof, 


and ſet the index of the horary circle to the hour of the day 


at that time. Then, bring the defired-place to the brazen meridian, and 
che index will point out the preſent hour at that place wherever it is. 


Prox. 10. A place bring given inthe Torrid Zone, to find thoſe two days 
of the year in which the Sun ſpall be vertical to the fame. 

Bring the given place to the biazen meridian, and mark what degree 
af latitude is exaQly:above it. Move the globe round; and obſerve the 
two poĩuts of the ecliptic that paſs through the ſaid degree of latitude, 
Search upon the wooden horizon {or by proper tables of the ſun's annual 


\ 


motion) on what days he 8 through the aforeſaid pegs of the eclip- * 


c, for thoſe are the days required in which the ſu 


6 ” 
px 7 f 


Jer arti 
month wen to find by the glole thoſe 
places of the North: Frigid Zone, aubere gow Ke to ſhine con- 


where he then begins 10 be totally abſent: 1 ; 


The day given, (which muſt always be one of thoſe either between the 

- © -..,_ vernal equinox and the ſummer. ſolſtice, or between the 
{2) Pzon. 6. attumnal" equinox and winter ſolſtice) find (a) the fun's 
PlKhzce in the ecliptic, and marking the ſame, bring it to 
che brazen meridian,” and reckon the like number of degrees from the 


north pole towards the equätor, as there is between the equator and the 


Sun's place in the ecliptic, ſetting a mark with chalk where the reckoning 

ends. This done, tarn the globe round, and all the places paſſing under 

the ſaid chalk are thoſe in which the ſun begins to ſhine conſtantly without 

ſetting upon the given day. For folution of the latter part of the prob- 

lem, ſet off the ſame diſtance from the ſouth pole upon the brazen 5 
f | n ridian 


100 0». 
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INTRODUCTION: 


and what days he fs ai ent, as a 
Bring. the given. place to the brazen meridian, hh ob- 


75 
eidian towards the equator, as was formerly ſet off from the north; then 


marking with chalk, and turning the globe Toand; al places paſſing under 
the mark are thoſe mg the ſun es _ tal” et ph a from the 


- given day. +> «7 rt —Y *; OR 


PROB. 12. 475 lace „ e iven in "the No F etl 2 ts 27 by 
the globe what number w 02, the y doth i conſtantly Kune upon the aid Place, 


the firſt and laft. day of his Lager go 


7 4 @©AS ws 


ſerving its. latitude- (5) elevate the globe accordingly "i © esa. 


count the ſame number of degrees upon the meridian from 


4 


each ſide of the equator as the place is diſtant from the pole; and m 
marks where the reckonings end, turn the globe, and carefully obſei 


what two degrees of the esliptic paſs exactly under the two 


in the meridian ; firſt for the northern, arch of the cixcle, namely that 


comprehended between the two degrees marked, being reduc 


ints mar 


to time 


will give the number of days that the ſun doth conſtantiy ſhine above the 
horizon of the. given place; and the oppoſite arch of the ſaid cirele will ia 
like manner give the number of days in which he is totally abſent, and 
alſo will Viet out en days thoſe are, And is Wen he will riſs 


and ſet, 


_ " PrOB, 13. The ah Gi day being given, to find. thoſe Platts on tht 
globe, to "Snrep 3 you, roben on the * * be vertical on that 
gay. 


T he Sun's place in the ecliptic. being. (a) — bring 


28 g 


the ſame to the brazen meridian, in which wake a ſmall ta) Prob. 6, 


mark with chalk, exactly above the ſun's place. Which 


done, turn the globꝭ, and thoſe places which have the ſun vertical Lin the 


meridian, will acceflively paſs under the laid marks 


Pros. 14. The month Gp day „ given, to 50 upon 1 point ef 


the compaſs the Sun then riſeth and ſetteth in any place. 


Elevate the pole accordin to the latitude of the deſired ns * 
finding the Sun's place in the ecliptic at the given time, bring the ſame 
to the eaſtern ſide of the horizon, and you may there clearly ſee the point 
of the, compaſs upon which he then riſeth. By turning the globe about 
till his place coincide with the weſtern fide of the — oo _ . 1 


ſee upon the ſaid circle the exact point of his ſetting: - 


"Prop. 1 (# To know by the abt {he let 7 the x nerf . horn "Og 
| and nights in any pert off the, Wor. id. 


Elevate the pole according to the Jacitade of the hits la and 
bring the firſt degree of Cancer, if in the northern, or Capricorn if in 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, to the eaſt fide of the horizon; and ſetting the 
index of the horary cirele at noon, turn the globe about till the ſign of 
Cancer touch the weſtern ſide of the horizon, and then obſerve upon 


# © . * 


the horary circle the number of hours between the index and the upper 
figure of XII, reckoning them ecording to the motion 'of che index, for 
That is the length of the * zeſt day, the complement whereof is the extent 


of the — ni ght. 


: Prop, 16. 


1 thy! nortel day and longeſt night, 1 2 
225 the veverſ of the far, 


[ 
| 
| N 


Pao. 16. | The bour of the, day being given in any place, is find theſe 
places of the earth where it is either noox or midnight, or any ether particular 
OST OY ON OBE ITO re eee ESL 

Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and ſet the index of the 

horary circle at the hour of the day in that place. Then turn about the 

globe till the index point at the upper figure of XII. and obſerve what 
places are exactly under. the upper ſemicircle of the brazen meridian, for 

an them it ts midday at the time given. Which done, turn the globe about 
till the index point at che lower figure of XII. and what places are then 
in the lower ſemicircle of the meridian, in them it is midnight at the given 
time. After the ſame maner we may find thoſe ke of that have any 
other particular hour at the time given, by moving the globe till the index 

int at the hour defied, and obſerving the places that are then under 


ws | 


brazen meridias. Feet ain, hgh a 
Proz. 17. The day and hour being given, to. find by the globe that par- 
ticular place of the earth to which the Sun is vertical at that ery time. 
(a) Pao. 6. The Sun's place in the ecliptic (a) being found and 
A brought to the brazen meridian, make a mark above the 
(5) Pros. 16, fame with chalk; then (5) find thoſe places of the earth | 
Nt in whoſe meridian the Sun is at that inſtant, and bring 
them to the brazen męridian; which done, obſerve narrowly that 
individual part of the earth which falls exactly under the foreſaĩd mark 
the brazen meridian ; for that is the particular place to which the Sun 
is vertical at that very time, e Eo wed os ow 
PRO. 18, The day and hour at any place being given, to find all thoja 
Places where the Sun is then riſing, or ſetting, or on the meridian ; cogſe- 


* 
* 


guently,, al! theſe places which are enlightened af that time, and thoſe nybich 


are in the dark. a | | THS I I 
This problem cannot be ſolved by any globe fitted up in the common 
way, with the hour circle fixed upon the braſs meridian; unleſs the Su 
be on or near ſome of the tropics on the given day. But by a globe fitte 
up acrording to. Mr. Joſeph Harris's invention, where the hour-circle lies 
on the ſurface of the globe, below-the meridian, it may be ſolved for any 
day in the year according to his method; which is as follows. 
- Having found the place to which the Sun is vertical at the given hour, 
if the place be in the northern hemiſphere, elevate the north pole as many 
degrees above the horizon, as are equal to the latitude of that plac oy 
the place be in the ſouthern.hemiſphere, elevate the ſouth pole accordingly; 
and bring the ſaid place to the brazen meridian. Then, all thoſe places 
Which are in the weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, have the Sun rifing to 
them at that time; and. thoſe in the eaſtern ſemicircle have it ſetting : to 
thoſe under the upper ſemicircle of the braſs. meridian, it-is noon; and to 
thoſe under the lower ſemicircle, it is midnight. All thoſe places which 
are above the horizon, are enlightened by the Sun, and 1 Sun juſt as 
many degrees above them, as they themſelves are above the horizon; and 
this height may be known, by fixing the quadrant of altitude on the brazen 
meridian over the place to which the Sun, is vertical; and then laying it 
over any other place, obſerve what number of degrees on the quadrant are 
_ Intercepted between the ſaid place and the horizon. In all thoſe places that 
are 18 degrees below the weſtern ſemicircle of the horizon, the Worms 
| 28 Ad twilight 
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twil bt is jult beginning; in all thoſe places that are 18 W | 
the rol hr 28 horizon, the evening twilight i is endings and 
all thoſe places that are lower chan 18 de ave dark nignßt. 

If any place be brought to the upper micirele of the — meridianz 
and the hour index be ſet to the apper XII or noon, and then the globe be 
turned found eaſtward on its auis F when the place comes to the weſtward 
ſemicircle of the horizon, the index will ſhew the time of the ſon-riſing: at 
that place: nd when the ſame place comes to the eaſtern ſemicircle of the 
horizon, the index will ſhew che time of ſun- ſet. 0 HBoqt 
Jo thoſe places which ds not go under the horizon; the Son ſets not on 
that day #: An" thoſe ure d not come above it, the n . — 


viſe.” Pann nos meme ba NWS 


bes, 19. 7 be oy and 45 25 bein 2 with the place of. the Mi 
in the zodjac. and her true latitude, io find thereby ibe e — hour, rides be 
ſhall riſe and e _ with 745 l or coming 1 "the mer a 
the lam. ot p ate anne e e 
i The Also, ace in 180 aten bo See It aby 
time by an Done almanac; and her latitude, which is her diſtance 
from the eclipiie, by «plying the ſemicircle 0 pokition: to hey 


lace in the zodiac. For the ſolution of the problem 
(a); elevate the pole according to the latitude af the ta): Prom.2; 
given: place, and the Sun's place in the —— — e 1924 wad 
time being-(5) found and marked with chalk, as alſo TU pres. 6 


the Moon's place at the ſame time, bring the Sun's place 

to the brazen meridian, and ſet the index of the horary circle at noon, 
this turn dhe globe till the Moon's place ſuccefiively meet with the eaten, 
and weſtern ſide of the horizon, as alſo the brazen meridian, and the ind“ 
wil cat thoſe various times mh particular hours of her ribng, n 


thing. 988 n 4 t. , * $3) a Wa bb 40 fe * "OTF | 
: berg 20. Too . bin givens on the lobe, to 2 the fer ee, 
between them.” ”y 1 


Lay the graduated ales « 75 the. quadrant of alti rude over both the places, 4 


and. the number; of degrees; intercepted Wii them will be their, true 
diſtance from *96b. other, reckoning every degree. A be 692 0 
miles. ba nan r 5 i iT QUOTE 18% i 
Paola place being gc ben on the globe, and its true diftance frem 
a ſecond place, toad thereby all other: er of the earth thet are at eee 
Nen, from the gi ven place. 17 . . 
Bring the given place to the braken db a erde de pole = | 

roten to Ke latitude of the faidiplace;- then fix the quadrant of 'altitude 


in the zenith, and reckon, upon the faid quadrant, the given diſtance be- 


tween the firſt and ſecond place, provided the ſame be under go degrees, 
otherwiſe you muſt aſe the | 

the reckoning ends, and moving the faid quadrant or femicircle quite 
round upon the Turface, of the 7, Berg all *** Fh * that 7:21 


* 3 4 4 þ 29 1 % *4 
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GEOGRAPHIC AL, A Atoxs. Ee 
4 Is ©; Thelen of any place! is qual to the elevation of the Pole Fg 


the horizon of that place, and the elevation of the equator is equzl to the 
complement 


micirele of poſition, and 3 a mark where 


N 
© | 
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„„ nenten n 
oy eee that i661 Q: wha the latitude wants of 90 


. Thaſ placea whieh.lli on te equator, have no latitude, it being 
latitude begins; and thoſe places which lie on the, firſt me- 
— — no longitude, it — there chat the longitude. begins. Con- 
— quently, bar: particular . earth where the firſt. meridian imer. 
the equator, has neither — — fot latitu de. 
3. All places of the earth do er benefit of ahe ſung i in re- 
ſpe of time, and are equally deprived: „ ahn N Ne nd 
4. All places-upoprthe equator have their days and vights equally Jong, 
that is, 12 hours each, at all times of the year. For although the ſun 
declines alternately, from the equator towards the north and towards the 
ſouth, yet, as the horizon of the equator cuts all the paxallels of latitude 
declination in halves, the ſan muſt aways hüte above the horizon 
Ir one. half a diürna revolution about the earth, and N other, half | 
i OR» . 
5. In all places of the earth Dei the equator and poles, the days and 
vights are equally long, vizi 12 hours each, chen the fyn is in the equi- 
' noctial:: for, in all elexations of the! pale, hank, af god es:(which is 
the greateſt) one half of che equator or equinottial wil de above the hori- 
* and the other Half below-w i. 4 „% nt n2nlg 
6 The days arid nights are never of an equal 5 at any placz 
/ between the equator and polar circles, but when the fun enters the ſigng 
V Aries and & Libra. For in any other: part of the ecliptjic the circle 
of the yr s on motion is divided into bak enen by _ 
. botfuon.. vino ach to 7 bnd 92 15 | 510 
5 7. The AT Place is to the eg dator, he — — hls 
»een the len gthof-thedays and nights ãn chat place; and the mare remote, 
* contrary. The circles uhich the fun defcribes in thecheayen every 24 
+ - Hours, being cut more 944 P in the former caſe, and more unequally 
zin the latter. 6 
8. In all places piss apda 6 given lle of latitude, however long 
or ſhort the day and night be at any one of zheſe places, at any time of the 
year, it is they of the fame length at all the teft ; for in turning the globe 
round its axis (&hen reftified ccf to tlie Tas Jerlümtie all 35 
Places will keep equally long above or below. the borizb... 
| | The ſun is vertical twice a year to every place between the tropies 3 
to thoſe under the tropics, once a year, but never any wherecelſe.! For, 
ln there can be no place between the tropics, but that there. will, be twyo points 
in the ecliptic, whoſe declination from the equator is. equal ta the latitude 
of that place; and but one point of the ecliptic which, has a declination 
equal to the latitude of places on the tropic which that point of the ecliptic 
touches; and as the ſun never goes Wihgut the dröpiehe he Fan never be 
vertical to any place, that lies without them. 
10. In all places lying exactly under the polar circles, the ſun, Men. be is 
in the neareſt tropic, continues 24 hours above the horizon, without ſettin 
becauſe no part of that tropic is below their horizon. And when the ſun 
is in the fartheſt tropic, he is for the ſame length of time without riſing 3 be- 
+ cauſe no part of that tropic is above their horizon. But, at all other times 
of the year, he riſes and ſets there, as in other places; becauſe all the 
circles that can be drawn parallel to the equator, between the tropics, are 
more or lefs cut by the horizon, as they are farther from, or nearer to, 
"=_ tropic which hs all * che hozizon . 1 212 the. *, 1 wo in 
eu or 
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circles, 4 n en nen ' Dine j 1581370 
11. To all places in the northern hemiſphere, from the equator:to-the 
polar circle, the longeſt day and ſhorteſt night is when the. ſun. is/ in the 
northern tropic; and the ſhorteſt day and longeſt night is when. the uni 
in the ſouthern tropic; becauſe no circle of the ſun's daily motien is ſo 
much above the horizon, andꝭ ſa little below it, as he notthern tropic; aid 

none ſo little above it and ſo much below it, as the ſouthery, , la'the - 
| ſouthern hemiſphere, the cqntrary. 87 BY Se Raids tnuod's 10 
12. In all places between the polar cireles and poles, the ſun appears 
for ſome number of days (or rather diurnal revolutions) without ſetting : 
and at the oppoſite time of the year without riſing; becauſe ſome part of 
the ecliptie never ſets in the former caſe, and as much of the oppoſite p 
never tiſes in the latter. And the nearer unto, or the more remote 
the pole, theſe places are, the longer or ſhortet is the ſun's continuing 
preſence on abſencte. wma votet bon aws uch afield. 
13. If a ſhip ſets out from any port, and ſails xound the earth. eaſtward 
to the ſame port again, let her take what time ſhewilk to do it in, the peaple 
in that ſhip, in reckoning their time, will gain one compleat day'atitheir 
return, or count one day more than thoſe who reſide at the ſame port; be- 
cauſe, by going contrary to the ſun's diurnal motion, and being forwarder 
every evening than they were in the morning, their horizon will get ſo taueh 
the ſooner above he ſetting fun, than if they had kept for a x hole day a any | 
particular place. And thus, by cutting off a part proportionable to their 
own motion, from the length of every day, they will gain a compleat * 


— 


of chat ſort at their return; without gaining one moment of abſolute dime 
more than is elapſed during their courſe, ta the people at the port. 
they fail: weſtward they will reckon one eee | 


 - reſide at the ſaid port, becauſe by gradually following the apparent diurual 


motion of the ſun, they will keep bim each particular day ſo mach longer 
above their horizon, as anſwers to that day's courſe; and by that means, 
they cut off a Whole day in teckoning, at their return, without loſing one 
moment of abſolute time. * Kind (EAN rn "1.65530 
Hence, if two ſnips ſhould ſet out at the ſame time from any port, and 
ſail round the globe, one eaſtward and the other weſtward, ſo ag to meet 
at the ſame port on any day whatever ; they will differ two days in reckon - 
ing dtheir time, at their retürn. If they ſail twice round the earih, they 


Will differ fqur days ; if thrice, then fix, & c. 


e TOS TS nme 
OF THE NATURAL DIVISIONS OFTHE, EARTH, 
THE. conſtituent parts of the earth ate two, the land 15 Water. 
| The parts of the and are continents, iſlands, peninſulas, ſchmus's, 
promontories, capes, coaſts, mountains, &c. This laud is divided into 
two great continents, (beſides the iſlands) viz. the eaſtern and weſtern con- 
tinent. The eaſtern is ſubdivided into three parts, viz. Europe, on the 
north-weſt; Afia, on the north-eaſt; and Africa, (which is joined to 
Afia by the iſthmus of Suez, 60 miles over] on the ſouth. The weſtern 
| anten coi of North and South America, joined by the iſthmus of 
Darien, 60 or 7o miles broad, Cha Ian ood 
A continent is a large portion of land, containing ſeveral countries or 
kingdoms, without any entire ſeparation of its parts by water, as wats, 68 | 
; "Us : a IP n 
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Britain. A peninſula is a tract of land every where ſurrounded by water, 
excepr'at one narrow neck, by which-itjoins the neighbouring continent; 
as the Morea in Greece: and that neck of land which ſo joins it, is called 
an iſthmus; as the iſthmus of Suez, which joins Africa to Aſia; the iſthmus 


of Darien, which joins North and South America. A promontory is a 


hill, or point of land, ſtretching itſelf. into the ſea, the end of which is 
called a cape; as the cape of Good-Hope. A coaſt or ſhore is that part 
of a country which borders on the ſea-fide. | Mountains, vallies, woods, 
deſerts; / plains, &c. need no deſcription; The molt remarkable are taken 
notice of, and deſcribed in the body of this work. 2470 | 


The parts of the water are oceans, ſeas, lakes, ſtraits, gulphs, | bays, or 


_ rxrecks, rivers, c. The waters are divided into three extenſive oceans 
{beſides lefler ſeas, which are only branches of theſe) viz. the Atlantic, 


the Pacific, and the Indian ocean. The Atlantic or Weſtern Ocean, 


divides the eaſtern and weſtern continents, and is zeoo miles wide. 
The Pacific,” divides America from Aſia, and is 10,000. miles over. 
The Indian Ocean lies between the Eaſt Indies and Africa, being 3000 
miles wide. ama 8 n 28 1 R ? 
The ocean is a great and ſpacious collection of water, without any entire 
ſeparation of its parts by land; as the Atlantic Ocean. The ſea is a 

ſmaller collection of water, which communicates with the ocean, conſined 
dy the land; as the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. A lake is a large 

collection of water, entirely ſurrounded by land; as the lake of Geneva, 


- - Ind the lakes in Canada. A ſtrait is a narrow part of the ſea, reſtrained 
or lying between two ſhores, and opening a paſſage out of one ſea into 


another; as the ſtratt of Gibraltar, or chat of Magellan. This is ſome- 


times called a ſound; as tſie ſtrait into the Baltic. A gulph is a part of 


che ſea running up into the land, ſurrounded by it, except at the paſſage 
whereby it is communicated with the ſea or ocean. If a ee 
large, it is called an inland ſea; as the Mediterranean: if it do not go 
far into the land, it is called a bay; as the Bay of Biſcay : if it be very 
ſmall, a creek, haven, ſtation, or road for ſhips; as Milford Haven. 


Rivers, "canals, - brooks, Sc. need no deſcription, for theſe leſſer diviſions 


of water, like thoſe: of land, are to be met with in moſt countries, and 
every one has a clear idea of what is meant by them. But in order to 
ſtrengthen the remembrance of the great parts of land and water we have 
deſcribed, it may be proper. to obſerve, that there is a ſtrong analogy or 
reſemblance between them. | . 
T Thedeſcription of a continent reſembles that of an ocean, an iſland 
encompoſſed with water reſembles a lake encompaſſed with land. A pe- 
ninſula of land is like a gulph or inland ſea. A promontory, or cape of 
land, is like a bay or creek'of ſea: and an iſthmus, whereby two lands 
| . reſembles a ſtrait, which unites one ſea to another. 
To this deſcription of the diviſions of the earth, rather than add an 
enumeration. of the various parts of land and water, which correſpond 
to them, and which the reader will find in the body of the work, we 
| ſhall ſubjoin a table, exbibitiug the ſuperficial content of the whole globe 
in ou miles, ſixty to a degree, and alſo of the ſeas and unknown parts, 
the habitable earth, the four quarters or continents ; likewiſe of the great 
dinate ta one another in magnitude, 


empires and principal iſlands,: which ſhall be placed as they are  fubor- 
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ED AND ,TIDES.] We cannot finiſh the doctrine of the 1 

without conſidering Winds and Tides, from which the changes that hap- 
on its ſurface principally atiſe.”' 

Winps.] The earth on which we live 70 every where firrunded by. 
a fine inviſible fluid, which extends to ſeveral miles above its ſurface, and 
is called Air. It is found by experiments, hat a ſmall quantity of air is 
capable of being expanded, fo as to fill a very large ſpace or to be com+ 
preſſed into a much ſmaller compaſs than it oecu ed before. The 
cauſe of the expanſion of air is heat, the general cauſe of its ater ap is 
cold, Hence if any part of the air or atmoſphere receive a greater degree 
of cold or heat than it had before, its parts will be put in motion, and ex- 
panded or compreſſed. But when air is put in motion, we call it wind in 


E and a breeze, gale; or ſtorm, actording to the quickneſs or ve- 


ocity of that motion. Winds therefore, which are commonly confidered 

as things extremely variable and uncertain, depend on a general cauſe, and 
act with more or leſs uniformity in roportion as the ation of this cauſe is 
more or leſs conſtant. ft is found by obſervations made at ſea, "that from 
thirty degrees north latitude, to thirty degrees ſouth, chere is a conſtant 
caſt-wind throughout the year, blowing on hs Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 
and called the trade wind. oe tr a by hymn mw 7 
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34 INTRODUCTION! 
5 Which in moving from eaſt to weſt heats, Ne N the air 
immediately under him; by which means a ſtream, or tide of air, always 
accompanies him in his courſe, and occaſions a perpetual eaſt-wind 
within theſe limits. This general cauſe however is modified by a number 
of particulars, the explication of which would be too tedious and compli- 
cated for our preſent plan; which is to mention facts rather than 


It is likewiſe found, that in ſome of the Indian ocean, which are 
not more than two hundred leagues from land, there are periodical winds, 
called - Monſoons, which blow half the year one way, and half the year 

another way. At the changing of theſe monſoons, which always happen 
at the equinoxes, there are terrible ſtorms of thunder, lightning, wind and 
rain. It is diſcovered alſo, that in the fame latitudes, there is another 
kind of periodical winds, which blows from the land in the night and good 
art of the morning, and from the ſea about noon, till midnight; theſe 

\ however- do not extend above two or three leagues from ſhore. Near the 
| coaſt of Guinea in Africa, the wind blows always from the weſt, ſouth- 
— weſt, or ſouth. On the coaſt of Peru in South America, the winds blow) 
| Conſtantly from the ſouth-weſt. Beyond the latitude of thirty north and 
ſouth; the witids, as we daily perceive in Great-Britain,. are more variable, 
though they blow oftener from the weſt than any other point. Between 
the Forth and tenth degrees of north latitude,” and between the longitude 
df Cape Verd and the eaſtermoſt of the Cape Verd iſlands, there is à tract 
of ſea condemned to perpetual calms, attended with terrible thunder and 
lightning, and ſuch rains, that this ſea has acquired the name of the 
TI DES. ] By the tides is meant that regular motion of the ſea, accor- 
ding to which it ebbs and flows twice in twenty-four hours. The doctrine 

f the tides remained in obſcurity till the immortal Sir Iſaac Newton ex- 
plained it by his great principle of gravity, or attraction. For having de- 
monſtrated that there is a principle in all bodies, within the ſolar Gem, 
by which they mutually draw. or attract one another, in proportion to their 
dQiſtance, it follows, that thoſe. parts of the ſea which are immediately be- 
low the moon, muſt be drawn towards it, and conſequently whenever the 
moon is nearly vertical, the ſea will be raiſed, which occaſions the flowing 
of the tide there. A ſimilar reaſon occaſions the flowing of the tide like- 
wiſe in thoſe places where the moon is in the nadir, and which muſt be 
diametrically oppoſite to the former; for in the hemiſphere fartheſt from 
the moon, the parts in the nadir being leſs attracted by her than the other 
parts which are nearer to her, gravitate leſs towards. the earth's center, and 
conſequently muſt be higher than the reſt. Thoſe parts of the earth, on 

the contrary, where the moon appeafs on the horizon, or ninety degrees 
diſtant from the zenith and nadir, will have low water; for a8 the waters 
in the zenith and nadir riſe at the ſame time, the waters in their neigh- 
bourhood will preſs towards thoſe places to maintain the equilibrium; to 
ſupply the places of theſe, others will move the ſame way, and ſo on 

ds the places ninety degrees diftant from the zenith and nadir, where the 
water will be loweſt. By combining this doctrine with the diurnal motion 
of the earth, above explained, we ſhall be ſenſible of the reaſon why the 

| {nan ebb and flow, twice in twenty-four hours, in every place on this 

777 ͤ 6 tt th . | | 2 

The tides, are ge than ordinary, twice every month, that. is about 

the times of new and full moon, and are called Spring Tides; for at theſe 

e | times 
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times the actions of both the ſun and moon are united, and draw in the 
ſame ſtraight line, and conſequently the ſea muſt be more elevated: at the 
conjunction, or when the ſun and moon are on the ſame ſide of the earth, 
they both conſpire to raiſe the waters in the Zenith, and conſequently in 
the Nadir; and at the oppoſition, or when the earth is between the ſun 
and moon, while one occaſions high water in the Zenith and Nadir, the 
other does the ſame. The tides are leſs than ordinary twice every month, 
about the firſt and laſt 2 of the moon, and are called Neap Tides; 


for in the quarters the ſud raiſes the waters where the moon depreſſes them, 
and de ed w the moon. raiſes them: ſo that the tides are only occa- 


ſioned by the difference by which the action of the moon, which is neareſt 
us, prevails. over that of the ſun. Theſe things would happen uniformly 
. were the whole ſurface of the earth covered with water; but fince there are 
a multitude of iſlands, : and continents, which interrupt the natural courſe 
of the water, a variety of appearances. are to be met with indifferent places, 
which cannot be explained eee regarding the ſituation of ſhores, ftraits, 
and other objects, which have a ſhare in producing them. 
There are frequently ſtreams or currents in the. Ocean, which ſet ſhips. 


= . 


a great way beyond their intended courſe... There is a current between 
Florida and the Bahama Iſlands, which always runs from north to ſouth, _ 

A current runs conſtantly from the Atlantic, through the ſtraits of Gibral- 
tar into the Mediterranean. A current ſets out of the Baltic fea, through | 
the Sound or ftraft between Sweden and Denmark, into the Britiſh chan 
nel, ſo that there are no tides in the Baltic, About ſmall iſlands and 
head lands in the middle of the ocean, the/tides riſe very little, but in ſome 


bays, and about the mouths of rivers, they riſe from 12 to go feet. ' 
* Mars.] A map is the repreſentation of the earth, or a Sake thereof, on 
0 a plane ſurface, / Mann. differ from the Globe in the ſame manner as a 
_ picture does from a ſtatue, The Globe truly repreſents the earth, but a map 
Rr no more. than a plane ſurface can repreſent one that is ſpherical. But. 
Ns although the earth can neyer be exhibited exactly by one map, yet, by 
i means of ſeveral. of them, each containing about ten or twenty degrees 
* of latitude, the repreſentation, will not fall very much ſhort of the globe 
2 for exadtneſs z becauſe ſuch maps, if joined - together, would form a 
ng ſperical-convex nearly as round as the globe igfelf ff. 
ho - -CarDINAL POINTS-],- The north is conſidered n of 

the map; the ſouth is at the bottom, oppoſite to the north; is on 


e the right hand, the face being turned to the, north; and the weſt on the 
1 left hand, oppoſite to the eaſt. From the top to the bottom are drawn me- 

* tidians, or Iines of longitude; and from ſide to ſide, parallels of latitude. 
The outermoſt of the meridians and parallels are marked with degrees of - 
latitude and longitude, by means of which, and the ſcale of miles com- 
10 monly placed in the corner of the map, the ſituation, diſtances, & c. of 
* places, may be found, as on the artificial globe. Thus to find the diſtance 

of two places, ſuppoſe London and Paris, by the map, we have only to 


Fo ee. the ſpace. between. them with the compaſſes or a bit of thread, and 
ene apply this: diſtance to the ſcale of miles, which ſhews that London is 
jon 210 miles diſtant from Paris. If che places lie directly north or ſouth, eaſt 


his or weſt from one another, we haye only to obſerve the degrees on the me- 

g ridians and parallels, and by turning theſe into miles, we obtain the diſtance 
without meaſuring. Rivers are deſcribed in maps by black lines, and are 
heſe wider towards the mouth than towards the head ur ſpring. Mountains are 
ares keiched on maps as on a — and woods ag repreſented — 
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kind of ſhrub ; bogs and moraſſee, by ſhades ; eee 
ſcribed by ſmall dots; and roads uſually by double lines. Near harbours, 
4 depth "* the water is expreſſed by — repreſenting fathoms. 
_ + LenGTH OF MILES IN DIr- There is ſcarce a 2 variety in 
+ FERENT COUNTRIES. any thing than chis ſort of meaſures ; 
not only thoſe of ſeparate countries differ, as the French from. the Engliſh, 
but thoſe of the ſame country 'vary, in the different provinces, and all 
commonly from the ſtandard. Thus the common Engliſh mile differs 
from the ſtatute mile, and the French have three ſorts of leagues. We 
- ſhall here give the miles of ſeveral countries compared with the ngliſh by 
By Halley... 
The Kagih laute mile conſiſts of 5 280 — , 1765 yards ors furlongs. 
The Ruſſian vork is little more than 4 Engli 
The Turkiſh, Italian, and old Roman leſſer yt is nearly 1 Engliſh, 
The Arabian, antient and modern, is about 1 rer N. 
. The Scotch and Iriſh mile is about 14 Eik. 
The Indian is almoſt 3 Engliſ. 
The Dutch, Spaniſh, and Poliſh, is about 3+ Eaglih. | 
The German is more than 4 Engliſh. X 
- The. Swediſh, Daniſh, and Hungarian, is from: 32 to 6 Raglan. A 
The French common League is near 1 20 
The er purine League. is 2 Eng 
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ail PART II. 
or TE ORIGIN OF NATIONS, LAWS,” 
"GOVERNMENT, AND COMMERCE: | 


AVIN * in the following work, mentioned. the: antient names 
4.5 of countries, and even ſometimes, in ſpeaking of theſe countries, 
carried our hiſtorical. reſearches beyond modern times; it was ht 
neceſſary, in order to prepare the reader for entering upon the particular 
hiſtory of each country we deſcribe, to place before his ehe a general view 
of the hiſtory of mankind, from the fir ages of the world, to the reforma- 
tion in religion during the 16th century. By a of the world, we 
do not mean: a mere lift of dates, which, when taken y itſelf, is a thing 
extremely inſigniſicant; but an account of the moſt intereſting and im- 
Portant events which have happened among mankind ; with the cauſes 
which have produced, and the effects which have followed from them. This 
we judge to be a matter of hi 0 importance in itſelf, and indiſpenſibly re- 
the preſent ſtate of commerce, government, 
arts, and rc 2 any eg = as # th which may be called com- 
| mercial and politi raphy,” and which, r r N conſtitutes 
the moſt uſeful branch e Ang a g. c 
It appeats in general, from the firſt chapters of Genebs, that the world, 
before the flocd, was extremely popalous, that mankind: had made con- 
ſiderable improvement in the arts, and were become highly licentious in 
their morals and behaviour. Their irregularity occaſion to a memo- 
Before Ch,” rable cataſtrophe, by which the whole human rade, except Noah 
| and his family, were ſwept from off the face of the earth. The 
deluge produced a 8 3 Ned the ſoil and at- 
e of thi lob, ut Tar . 
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and textare of the human body. Hence the abridgment of the life of 
man, and that formidable train of diſeaſes which have ever fince made ſuch 
havock in the world. 85 ant ect te; 8 


A eurions part of hiſtory follows that of the delage, the repeopling of 


the world, and the riſing of a new generation from the ruins of the former. - 
The memory of the three ſons of Noah, the firſt founder. of nations, 


was long preſerved among their. ſeveral deſcendants. * Japhet continued 


famous among the weſtern nations under the celebrated name of Japetus ; 
the Hebrews paid an equal veneration to Shem, who was the founder of 
their race; and among the Egyptians, Ham was long revered as a divinity, 

under the name of jupiter -Hammon, It appears that hunting was — | 
principal occupation ſome centuries: after the deluge. The. world teemed 


ing them. Hence Nimrod acquired immortal renown ; and by the 


iratipn which his courage and dextefity univerſally excited, was en- 
abled to acquire an authority over his fellow. creatures, and to found at 
Babylon the firſt monarchy, whoſe origin is particularly mentioned ods. 
indians: noi. 4 "} 54 Torn ty 


Not long after, the foundation of Nineveh was laid by Aﬀar.; and in 
Egypt, the four governments of Thebes; They, Memphis, and Tanis, 


began to aſſume ſome appearance of form and regularity. That theſe 


events ſhould have happened fo ſoon aſter the deluge, whatever ſurprize 
it may have e 


| to the learned ſome centuries ago, need not in the 
ſmalleſt degree dexcite the wonder of the ent age. We have ſeen, 
2 2 instances, the powerful effects of the principles of population, 
and how. 


peedily mankind encreaſe when the generative ſaculty lies under 


no reſtraint. (The 1 of Mexico and Peru wete incomparably more 


extenſive than thoſe of Babylon, Nineveh and Egypt, during this early 

and yet theſe kingdams are not ſuppoſed to have exiſted four centu- 
ries before the diſcovery of America by Columbus. As mankind continued 
to multiply on the earth, and to ſeparate from each other, the tradition 


conceraing the: true God was obliterated or obſcured; This occaſioned 


the calling of Abraham do be the father of a choſen people. Hm 26, 
this period the hiſtory of antient nations begins a little to τ n jœ 
yſelf ; and we learn ſeveral particulars of very eonſiderable importance. 
Mankind had not long been united ioto ſocieties before they ſet them- 
ſelves do oppreſs ard: deſtroy ont another. Chadetlaomer, king of the 


Elamites, or. Perſians, was alheady become a robber and a conqueror. 


His force; howerer, muſt not have been very conſiderable, ſince, in one 
of theſe expeditians,' Abraham, afliſted avly. by bis houſhold;. ſet upon him 
in his retreat, and after a ſieres engagement, recovered all the ſpoil that 
had been taken.- :Abtabam was ſdon-after obliged, by a famine, to leave 
Canaan, che country where God had-commanded him to ſattle, and to go 
into Egypt. This journey gives occaſion to Moſes to mention ſome partiea- 
lars with regard tothe Egyptians, | and-eyery ſtroke diſcovers the character 

of an improved and powerful nation. The court ef the Kgyptian monarch - 
18 deſtribed in the moſt brilliant colaurs He is ſurrouaded with a crowd 


of courtiers, ſolely oecupied in gratifying bis paſſions. The particular 


governments into which this country was divided; are now united under 
one powerful prince; and Ham, who led the colony into Egypt, is be- 
come the founder of a mighty empire. We are not, however, to imagine 


that all the laws which tobt place-in Egypt, and which have been fo juitl 


admired for their wiſdom, were the work of this early age. Diodorus Si- 
«4 x. F- 20 28 e 3. 4, 9 £ | 5 culus, i 
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culus, a Greek writer, mentions many ſucceſſive princes, who laboured 
22 . for their eſtabliſnment and es. Hee in ce time of Jacob, 
7®33* tte firſt principles of civil order and regular governments ſeem to 
have been tolerably underſtood among the Egyptians. The country was 
divided into ſeveral diſtricts or ſeparate departments; councils, compoſed 
of experienced and ſelect perſons, were eſtabliſned for the mangement of 
public affairs; granaries for preſerving corn were erected; and, in fine, 
the Egyptians in this age, enjoyed a commerce far from inconſiderable. 
Theſe facts, though of an anticnt date, deſerve our particular attention. 
It is from the Egyptians, that many of the arts, both of elegance and utili- 
ty, have been Panded down in an uninterrupted chain to the modern na- 
tons of Europe. The Egyptians communicated their arts to the Greeks; 
the Greeks Eight” the Romans many improvements both in the arts of 
ce and war; and to the Romans, the preſent inhabitants of Europe 
are indebted fer their civility and refinement. The kingdoms of Babylon 
and Ninevch remained ſeparate for ſeveral centuries” but we know not 
even the names of the kings who governed them, till the time of Ninus 
king of Nineveh, who, by the ſplendour of his actions, reflects light on 
this dark: hiſtory. Fired by the ſpirit of conqueſt, he extends the bounds 
of his kingdom, adds Babylon to bis dominion; and lays the foundation 
of that monarchy which, under che name of the Afſyrian empire, kept 
Aſia under the yoke for many ges. ear 210940 

- >" The hiſtory ef Europe now begins to dawu. Javan, ſon of Japhet, and 
grandſon of Noah, is the ſtock from whom all che people known by the 
name of Greeks are deſeended. Javan eſtabliſned- himielf in the 
| Iſlands in the weſtern coaſt of Afia- Minor, from whence it was impoſſible 
that ſome wanderers ſhould not tape over into Eutgpe. To theſe firſt in- 
habitants ſuecerded' a colony from Egypt, who, about the time of Abraham, 
penetrated into Grebcey' and, under the name of Titans, endea- 


325. youred'toreftabliſhs/monarghy' in this cbugtry, and to introduce 


into it the laws and civil polich of the Egyptians. But cheempire of the 
Titans ſoon fell aſunder; and the antient Greeks, who were at this time 
the moſt rude and barbarous people in the world, again fell back into 
their lawleſs and ſavage manner of life. Several colonies, however, ſoon 
_ after paſſed over from Aſia into Greece, and by remaining in that country, 
produced a more cbnſiderable alteration on the manners of its inhabitants. 
The moſt antient of theſe were the colonies of Inachus and Ogyges 5 of 
« whom the former ſettled in Argos, and the latter in Attica. We know 
extremely little of Ogyges or his ſucceſſors. Thoſe of Inachus endeavoured 
10 unite! the diſperſed and wandering: Greeks ;' and their endeavours for 
: pe ori a rhe alrogether anfagceſsful „ HIER ART! 
But the hiſtory of. God's, choſen people, is the only one with which we 
are much acquaintedduring thoſe ages. The train of curious events which 
odcecaſioned the ſettling of Jacob und ihis-family in that part of Egypt of 
Wich Tanis was the capital, are uniyerſally known That patriarch 
died, according to the Septuagint verſion, 1794 years before Chriſt. 
2794+ This is a pretty remarkable wra with feſpect to the nations of hea- 
then antiquity, and concludes that period of time which the Greeks con- 
fidered as altogether unknown, and which they have hardly disfigured 
by their fahulous narrations. Let us view this. period then in another 
point of view, and conſider what we can learn from the ſacred writings, 
with reſpe& to the arts, manners and laws of antient nations. 
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It is à common error among writers on this ſubject, to confider all he 


nations of 9 as being on the ſame footing with regard to thoſe mat - 
ters. They find ſome nations extremely rude and barbarous, and hence 


they conclude that all were in that fituation, They diſcover others ac- 


uainted with many arts, and hence they infer the wiſdom of the firſt ages. 


Thefe appears, however, to have been as much difference between the in- 


habitants of the antient world, in points of art and reſinement, as between 
the civilized e ere of modern Europe, and the Indians in America, 
roes on the 


Thoſe nations therefore Who ſettled neareſt: the original ſeat of mankind, 
and who had the beſt opportunities to avail themſelves of the knowledge 
which their 2 | 


are-moſt ſubſervient to human life. 


Agriculture appears to have been known in the firſt ages of the world. 
Noah cultivated the vine; in the time of Jacob, the ſig-tree and the 


| or was poſſeſſed of, early formed themſelves into 
regular ſocieties, and made confiderable improvements inuten ee which 


« 


or N n the coaſt of Africa. Noah was, undoubtedly, acquainted 
with all the arts of the antediluvian world; theſe he would communicate 
to his children, and they again would hand them down to their poſterity. 


almond were well known in the land of Canaan; and the inſtruments of 


huſbandry, long before the diſcovery of them in Greece, axe often men- 
tioned in the ſacred writings. It 10 

cities, both in Aſia and Egypt, whoſe foundation, as we have already 
mentioned, aſcends to the remoteſt antiquity, could have been built, un- 


leſs the culture of the ground had bean practiſed at that time. Nations 
who live by hunting or paſturage only, lead a wandering life; and ſeldom 
fix their reſidence in cities. Commerce naturally follows agriculture; and 


— — be ſuppoſed that the antient 


though we cannot trace the ſteps by which ãt was introduced among the 5 


antient nations, we may, from detached / paſſages in ſaered writz: aſcertain 


the progreſs which had been made in it during the patriarchal times. We 
knom, from the hiftory of civil ſociety; that the commereial intercourſe 
between men muſt be rabh 
cotifidered' as the medium of trade; and yet this was the caſe en in the 

of Abraham. It appears, howerer, from the relations which eſta- 


bliſn this fact, that the uſẽ of money had not been of an antient date; it 
had no mark to aſcertain its weight or fineneſs:; and in a contract for a 
burying- place, in exchange for which Abram, gave ſilver, the metal is 
weighed in preſence” of all the people. But as commerce improved, ani 
bargains of this fort became more common, this practice went into diſuſe, 
and the quantity of ſilver was aſcertained by a particular mark, which 
ſaved the trouble of weighing it. But this does not appear to have taken 
place till the time of jacob, the ſecond from Abram. The refilah, of 
which we read in his time, was a piece of money, ſtamped with the figure 


conſiderable, before the metals come to be : 


of a/lamb, and of a-preciſe and ſtated value. It appears from the hiſtory ; 2 


of Joſeph; that the commerce between different nations was by this time 


regularly carried on. The Iſmaelites and Midianites, who bought him 
0 | 
vans, who carried ſpices, petrfumes, and other rich commadities, from 
their n country into Rgypt. The ſame obſervations may be made from 


the boak- of Job, who, according to the beſt chronology, was a native of | 


Arabia Felix, and cotemporary with Jacob. He ſpeaks of the roads of 
Thema and Saba, i. e. of the caravans who ſet out from thoſe cities of 
Arabia. If we reflect that the commadities of this country were rather 


the luxuries than the couveniencies of life; we ſhall have reaſon o con- 
* 15 3 N clude, 


- 


is brethren, were travelling merchants, reſembling the modern cara- 
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Clude, thiat the countries into which: they were ſent for ſale, and particu- 
larly Egypt, were conſiderably improved in arts and refinement; for 
people do not think of luxuries until the uſeful arts have made high ad- 
vancement among tlj en.. 00? 
In ſpeaking of commerce, we ought carefully to diſtinguiſn between the 
| ſpecies of it which is carried on by land, or inland commerce, and that 
which is carried on by ſea; which laſt kind of traffic is both later in its 
_ , origin, and ſlower in its progreſs Had the deſrendants of Noah been 
-left to their own ingenuity, and received no tincture of the antediluvian 
knowledge ſrom their wiſe: anceſtors; it is improbable they ſhould have 
ventured; on narigating the __ ſeas fo ſoon as we find they did. That 
branch of his ber who ſettled on the coa of Paleſtine, were the ſirſt 
people of the world among whom navigation wa- made ſubſervient to 
commerce; they were diſtinguiſhed by à word which in the Hebrew! tongue 
 Aignifies:merthants, and are the ſame nation afterwards known to the 
Greeks by the name of Phenicians. Inhabiting à barren and ungrateful 
ſoil, they ſet themſelves to better their ſituation by cultivating the arts. 
DCommeree was their capital object; and with all the writers of pagan 
antiquityn they paſs for the inventors of whatever is ſubſervient to it. 
At the time of Abraham they wete regarded: as//a powerful nation z their 
maaritime commerce is mentioned by Jacob in his laſt words to his chil- 
I dren: and if we may. believer Herodotus in à matter of ſuch remote an- 
tiquity, the Phenicians had byithis time navigated the coaſts of Greece, 
and carried off the daughter of Inachus. rener S 54 43 wy 3191 
The en eat at deere, and navigation, ſuppoſes the know- 
ledge of ſeveral» others; aſtronomy, for inſtance, or aiknowledge:of the 
ſituation and revolations of the heavenly bodies, is neceſſary . | 
culture and navigation; that of working metals, tœcommerce; and ſo of 
other arts. In fact, we find that before the death of Jaobb, ſeveral nations 
were ſo well acquainted with the revolutions of the moon, as to meaſure 
by them the duration of their year. It had: been nn univerfaleuſtom 
among all the nations of antiquity, as well as the Jews, to divide time 
into the portion of a week, or ſeven days: this unduubtedly aroſe from the 
tradition with regard to the origin of the world. It was natural for thoſe 
nations who led a paſtoral life, or who lived under a ſerene ſky, to ob- 
ſierve that the various appearances of the mobn were compleated:ngarly in 
four weeks: hence the divifion of à month. Thoſe people "again who 
lived by agridukure, and who had got among them the diviſon of the 
month, would naturally remark, that twelve of theſe brought back the 
ſame temperature of the air, or the ſame ſeaſons; hence the origin of 
what is called the lunar year, Which has every where taken place in the 
Infancy of ſtience. This, together with the obſervation of the fixed ſtars, 
which ſtudy, as we learn from the bobk of Job, muſt have been very 
antient, naturally paved the way for the diſcovery of the ſolar year, which 
at that time would be thought an immenſe improvement in Aſtronomy. 
But with regard to thoſe branches of knowledge which we have mentioned, 
it is to be remembered that they were peculiar to the Egyptians and a 
MF few nations of ; Aſia, Burope offers 4 frightful ſpectac during this 
period. Who could believe the Greeks, ho in later ages became 
| . the patterns of politeneſs and every 3 were deſcended” from a 
* ſavage race of men, traverſing the woods and wilds, inhabiting the rocks 
. and caverns; a wretched prey to wild animals, and ſometimes to one 
1 another. This, however, is no more than what was . 
8 ; Wok 1 . | e 
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plains of Sennaar, loſt all connections with the civiliſed part of mankind. 
kbeir poſterity became ſtill more ignorant; and che human mind was 
at length ſunk into an abyſs. of- mi and wretchedneſs.. $0944 nne 
We might naturally expect that, from the death of Jacob, and as we 
. advance forward in time, the hiſtory of the great empires of Egype aud \ 
 Affyria would immerge from their obſcurity : this; however, ig far from 
being the caſe; we only get a glimpſe of them, and they diſappear intirs- 
ly for many ages. After the pn af Ninius, who ſucceeded Ni- 62 
nus in the Affyrian throne, we And an aftoniſhing blank in he 
hiſtory of this empire for no leſt than eight Hundred years. The ſulen 
of antienthiſtory on this ſubject ĩs commonly attrihnted ta the ſoftneſk | 


effeminacy 66 the ſucceſſors of Ninus, ' whole lives afforded no events war 
thy of narration, Wars and commotions are the great themes of the hie 
Fian;; while:the gentle and happy reigns of a*-wite-prince: paſs. naobſerved © 
and rded; ''Seſoftris, -a Prince of wonderful abilities, ies 
ſuppoſed--aboud this time to have mounted the throne! of Egypt. . 
By his aſſiduity and attention, the civil and military eſtabliſn ments of the 
75 „eee conſiderable improvements. Egypt, in the time 
Seſoſtris and his immediate fucceffors, was in all probability the moſt | 
3 kingdom upon earth, and according to the beſt calculation is 
185 ppbſods ie airs contained/'twenty-ſeven- millions of inhabitades.” "Bk 9 
ancien n often excites, without gratiſying our curioſty; fu | 
from the reign of Seſoſtris to that of Boceharis, we know not 1 
even the names of the intermediate princes; If we judge, however, nn * 
collateral circumſtances, the->country muſt Rib laue continued n a vr 
flouriſning condition, for Egypt continued to pour forth her colonies into 
diſtant marions. Athens, that ſeat of learning and politeneſs, that ſchool 
for-al}:who, aſpire aſter wiſdom: owes its foundation to Cecrop © 
who landed ii Greece, with kn Egyptian colony, and endeavoured 33 
to ciriliſe che rough manners oflits original inhabitants. From the inſti- | 
tutions-which Cectopꝭ eftabliſhed;among the Athenians, it is eaſy to'infer . : 
in what» ſituations theꝝ muſt have lived before his arrival. The laws gf "2 
marriage, which few nations ate ſo harbarous as to be altogether unac- 
; 83 were not lig in Greece. Mankind, like the beaſts of 
the field, were propagated by accidental rencounters, and without all 
knowledge of thoſe to whom they oed their generation. Cranaus 
who ſacceeded-Cecrops in the kingdom of Attica, purſued the 3.˙ 
fame beneſitial plan, and endeavvured, by wiſe inſtitutions, to bridle the ' 
keen paſſions of a rude peopſfmee ns P 
Wzilſt theſe; princes uſed their endeavours for civilizing this corner of 
Greece the other ikingdoms{/inw' Which this country, by the naturat 
boundaries of rocks,” mountains, and rivers, is divided, and which hae 
deen already peopled by calonies from Egypt and the Eaſt, began to 
aſſume ſome appearance of form and regularity. This engaged 
Ampzbiction, one of thoſe uncommon geniuſſes who appear In toe 
world for the benefit of the age in which they live . admiration of 
poſterity, to think of ſome expedient „bee — unite in one plan 
of pol tickt the ſeveral indep t kingdoms of Greece, and thereby 
deliver ithom from thoſe inteſtine diviſions which muſt render them a prey 
to one another, or to the firſt enemy who might think proper to invade 
them. Theſet refleQions he dommunicated to the ki or leaders 
of the different- territories, and by his eloquence and add engaged | 
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twelve dities to unite: for their mutual 
ties from each of theſe cities aſſembled twice a year at Thermo pylæ, 
formed'' what, after the name of its founder, was called the 4 
Fee Council. In this aſſembly, whatever related to the general 
intereſt of the confederacy was diſcuſſed and finally deternüned. 
Amphiction likewiſe, ſenſible that thoſe Political connections are the 
[laſting which are ſtrengthened by: religion, committed to the 
: AraphiRions the care of the temple at Delphi, and of the riches which, 
from the dedications of thoſe who conſulted the oracle, had been amaſſed 
in it. This aſſembly, conſtituted on ſuch ſolid foundations, was the 
at ſpring . action in Greece, while that country preſerved its inde- 
13 by the union which it inſpired among the Greeks, 
cables them d their liberties en all e of W 


41422 $ + j 


20 ing. the: ances of: the: age 15 "which; FONG obicatcd, 
the Taube council is perhaps the moſt remarkable political 
eſtabliſhment which ever too place among mankind. The-Greek ſtates, 
who formerly had no connection with one another, except hy mutual in- 
roads, und hoſtilities, ſoon: began to act wich concert, and to undertake 
diſtantiexpeditions for the general intereſt of the community. The firſt of 

Ain theſe was the obſeute expedition of the . eee in which all 
N Greece appears to have been concerned. The object of the Argo- 
nauts was to open the commerce of the Euxine Sea, and to eſtabliſn co- 
Ionies im the adjacent country of Colchis;- The ſhip Argo, which was the 
 admirabof-the fleet, is the only one particularly taken notiee of; cho' we 
learn from Homer, and other antient writers, that ſeverab ſail were em- 
ployed in this expedition. The fleet af the Argonauts Was, from the ig- 
norance of thoſe who conducted i it, long toſſed about upon different coaſts. 
= 5 — at ſome — _ n Euxine ſea, occaſioned 

abour : ent forward a veſſel, which but 
F — — 2 — 7 
language of antiquity, by their ſending aut a bird which returned with 
the of its tail, and may give us an idea of the allegorical: obſcurity 
in which the other events of this expedition are involved. The fleet, 
however, at length arrived at Eon, the capital of Colchis,-after 
forming a voyage, which conſi the mean condition of Seen ar | 
during this age, was not-leſs conſiderable than the cireum - ua | 
the world by our modern diſcoverers. From this expedition, to — 4 
is. againſt Troy, which was undertaken to recover the ſair Helena, 
a queen of Sparta, who had been carried off by Paris, ſon of the 
Trojan king, the Greeks muſt have made a wonderful progreſs in power 
and opulence: no leſs than twelve hundred veſſels were employed in this 
voyage, each of which, at a medium, contained upwards of a hundred 
men. Theſe veſſels,” however, were but half decked; and it does not 


1 appear that iron entered at all into their conſtruction. If we add to theſe 


eircumſtances, that the Greeks had not the uſe of the ſaw, an inſtrument 
ſo neceſſary to the carpenter, a modern muſt form but a berge men of 
the firength or elegance of this fleet. b 

Having thus conſidered the ſtate of Greece: as a hat let 10 eine 
' the cireumſtances of the particular countries into which it was: divided. 
This is of great importance td. our preſent undertaking, becauſe it is in 
this country only that we can trace the origin and progre of government, 
aA which compoſe ſo * a part of our preſent _ 
* 3 
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INTRODUCTION; © 
There appears driginally to have been a very rentarkable- reſem- 
blance ek the political ſituation of the different/kingdoms db: 3260, 
Greece. They were governed each by a king, or rather a ohieftaine Who 
was their leader in ume of war, their judge in time of peace, and who 
reſided in the adminiftration of their religious ceremonies. This prince, 
owever, was far from being abſolute. In each ſoeiety there were à num 
ber of other. leaders, whoſe influence over ow particular clans or tribes | 
was not leſs: conſiderable than that of the ki ods his immediate fol- 
lowers. Theſe captains were often at war wr one another, and ſbdme- 
times with their ſovereign. Such a ſituation was in- all reſpects — ; 
unfayourable : each, h particular ſtate was in miniature The the 'w 
country had: been before the time of Amphiction. They required the 
hand of another delicate painter to ſhade the oppoſite colours, and to en- 
able them to produce one powerful effect. The hiſtory of Athens affords 
us an exampl zof the manner in which theſe ſtates which, for want of 
union, were weak and inſignißeant, became, by being Cemenited together, 
important and powerful. Theſeus, kin of Attica, had acquired 
a floariſhing utation by his ex * valour and ability. He 3357+ 
ſaw the inconveniences to which 15 country, from being divided inte 
twelue diſtricts, was expoſed, and he conceived that by means of the in- 
fluence which his perſonal character, united to che 2 authority wide 
which he was inveſted, had univerſally — him, gut be able 
remove them. For this purpoſe he en — 9 > err to 
encreaſe his pularity among the peafants. and artifans : he detached, as 
much as — — tribes from the leaders who commanded them: 
he aboliſhed the courts yhich had. been eſtabliſneq in different parts of At- 
tica, and appointed one council hall common to all the Athenians. The- 

; ſeus, | however, did not truſt ſolely to the force hari watr 5 ulations. He 
called, to his aid all the power oi religious prejudices; b eſtabliſhing com- 
mon xites of reli en to be performed in Athens, and by inviting thither 
er rs from all quarters, 1 59 the proſpect of protection and privileges, 

he ratled this city from an inconſiderable village to a powerful metropolis; 
The ſplendor of Athens and Theſeus now tota ly eclipſed that of the other 
villages and their particular leaders. All * of the ſtate was 
united in one city, and under one ſovereign, petty chieſtains, who 
had formerly occaſoned ſo much confuſion, by being diveſted of all influ- 
ence and conſideration, became humble and ſubmiſſive; and Attica re- 
in under the peaceable government of a monarch. | 
This is a rude ſſcetch of origin of the firſt monarchy, of which we 19 
| have a diſtinct account, and may, without much variation, be ap N 
to the other ſtates of Greece. This country, however, was not —— an. 8 
to continue long under the government of kings, A new influence'atoſe, -— 
which in a ſhort time prov too-powerful both for the * ee Eee, 
bles. Theſeus had divided the . into three diſtin&t claſſes ; ' the 
nobles, the artiſans,” and the huſbandmen. : In order to abridge * ex- 
orbitant power of the nobles, he had beſtowed many privileges wb 
two other ranks of perſons. This plan of politicks was is followed b by his 
ſucceſſors ; and the lower ranks of the Athenians, partly from the coun- 
tenance of their ſovereign, and partly from the progreſs of arts and manu - 
factures, which gave them an op nity of acquiring property, became 
conſiderable and independent. Theſe circumſtances were attended | 
with a remarkable effect. Upon the death of Codrus, a prince of 1055 | 1 
| l W the W — of the regal authority, under 
) | Pretenes 
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ce of finding nu one worthy of filling the throne of that monarch 
had devoted — = — eng hg his 180 les 
the 1 s proclaim at none but Jupiter de ki | 
5 — This —— in ſavour of. liberty . ſo much the more 
N remarkable, as it happened: almaſt at the ſame time that the n 
became unwilling to remain under the government of the true 5 
and defired a mortab ſovereign, that they might be like unto other nations. 
Ihe government of Thebes, anather of the Grecian ſtates, much about 
che fame time, aſſumed the republiean form. Near a century before the 
Trojan war, Cadmus, with a colony: from Phenicia, had founded this 
city, which from that time bad been governed by kings, But the laſt 
emign being overcome in ſingle combat, by a neighbeuring prince, 
the Thebans abdliſhed the regal power. Till the daxs, however, of 
Pelopidas- and Epamisondas, 2 prriod of ſeven hundred years, the 
 Thebans perfarmedd nothing worthy ofthe republican ſpirit. Uther cities 
of- Greece, after: the enamples of Thebes and Athens, crefted: themſelves 
into republics. But the revolutions of Athens and 8 >4wo rival ſtates, 
| Which by means of / the: ſuperiority they acquired, gare the tone to the 
manners, genins, and politics of the Greeks, | deſerve; our: principal 
Attention. We have {cen a tender fhoot-of liberty ſpring, up ũn the city 
2 deceaſe of Codrus, its 1 e 
gradually! improved into a vigorous plant; and it cannot but b. 
to obſerve ũts progreſs: The Atbenians, by abaliſhing the name 
of king, did not intirehy ſubvert the regal authority: they qeſtabliſhed a 
r perpetual magiſtrate who, under the name af Archon, was in veſted 
n mth almoſt the ſame rights which their kings had enjbyed. The 
Athenians, however, in time, became ſenſible that the archontic office 


N 


| en do lively an image of royalty for a free fate. /- After it had continued 


therefore three hundred and thirty - one years in the family of Codrus, they 
endeavoured to leſſen its, dignity, not by abridging its power, but by 
Gortening its duration. The firſt period aſſigned for the continuance of 
the archonſſii p in the fame hands, was three years. Zut the deſire of the 
Athenians. for a more perfect ſyſtem of freedom than had hitherto been 
r eſtabliſhed, increaſed in proportion to the liberty they enjoyed. They 
again called out ſor a freſh reduction of the power of their archons; 
and it was at length determined that nine annual magiſtrates ſhould be 
appointed. for his office. Theſe magiſtrates were not only choſen hy the 
people, but accountable to them for their conduct at the expiration of 
their office. Thefſe alterations were too violent not to be attended with 
ſome dangerous conſequences. The. Athenians, intoxicated with their 
freedom, broke out into the moſt unruly and licentious behaviour. No 
written laws had been as yet enacted in Athens, and it was impoſſible that 

_ theantient Tuſtoms of the realm, which were naturally ſuppoſed to be in 


part aboliſhed, by the ſucceſſive changes in the government, ſhould ſuf- 


fiently reſtrain the tumultuary ſpirits of the Athenians, in the firſt flutter 
of their independance. This engaged the wiſer part of the ſtate, who 
began to prefer any ſyſtem of government to their preſent anarchy and 
conſuſion, to caſt their eyes on Draco, a man of an auſtere but virtuous 
diſpoſition, as the fitteſt perſon far compoſing, a ſyſlem of law; to bridle 
the furious and unruly manners of their countrymen. Draco undertook 
the office, but executed it with ſo much rigour, that in the words of an 
ancient hiſtorian, . His laws were written with blood, and not with ink.“ 
Death was the indiſcriminate puniſhment-of. every offence, and the * 
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of Drato were found to be a remedy worſe than the diſeaſe. Affairs again 
returned into confuſion and fliſorder, and revinined ſo till the time we. 
of Solon. The gentle mannery::difntereſted virtue, and wiſdom 
more than human, by which-this! ————— .Inong pointed him 
out as the only character adapted to the moſt ĩmportant af all offices, che 
iving laws to a free people. Selon, though this employment was aſſigned 
dim by the unanimious-voice of his country, long deliberated whether he 
ſhould undertake it. At length, however, 8 of public-ugility | _ 
overcame all conſiderations of private eaſe, fafety, and reputation, and 
determined him to enter on an ocean pregnant wich a thouſand /dangers. 
The firſt ſtep of his legiſlation was to aboliſh: all che laws of Draco. 
except thoſe relating to murder. The puniſhment of this crime could mot _ 
be too great; but to conſider other offences as equally criminal, was to 
con found all notions of right and wrong, and to render the. law ineffectual, 
by means of its ſeverity. Solon next proceeded to neu- model the political 
law ; and his eftabliſhments on this head, remained among the Athenians, 
while they preſerved their Iiberties. He ſeems to have ſet out with this 
principle, that a'perfe& republic, in which each citizen ſhould» have an 
equal political importance, was a ſyſtem of government, beautiful indeed | 
in theory, but not reducible into practice. He divided the eĩtizeus there: 
fore into four claſſes, according to the wealth which they poſſeſſed, and the 
2 claſs he rendered altogether uncapable of any public ↄſſice. They 
had a voice however in the general council of the nation, in which all 
matters of principal concern were determined in the laſt reſort? But leſt 
this aſſembly, which was compoſed of all the citizens, ſhould in the words 
of Plutarch, like a ſhip with too many ſails, be expoſed to the guſl of 
folly, tumult, and diſorder, he provided for its ſafety by the two anchors 
of the Senate and Areopagus. The firſt of theſe courts conſiſted of four 
hundred perſons, a hundred out of each tribe of the Athenians, ho pre- | 
pared all important bills that came before the aſſembly of the ez . = 
the ſecond, oy but a court of juſtice, gained a prodigious dang ©, © 
in the republic, by the wiſdom and gravity of its members, who were not 
choſen, but after the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny, and moſt ſerious de liberation 
- * Such was the ſyſtem of government eſtabliſhed by Solon, which, the 
nearer we examine it, will afford the more matter for our admiration. 
Upon the ſame plan moſt of the other antient republics were eſtabliſhed. 
To inſiſt on all of them, therefore, would neither be entertaining nor in- 
ſtructive. But the government of Sparta, or Lacedemoo, had ſomethin: 
in it ſo peculiar,- that the great lines of it atleaſt ought not to be ines 
even in à delineation of this ſort. Sparta, like the other ſtates of Greece, 
was originally divided into a number of petty principalities, of which 
each was under the juriſdiction of its ow immediate chieſtain. At length, 
the two brothers Euriſthenes and Proiles, getting poſſeſſion of this 1%, 
country, became cnnjunct in the royalty; and what is extremel7 7 5 
ſingular, their poſterity, in the direct line, continued to rule conjunctly 
for nine hundred years. The Spartan government, however, did not 
; take that ſingular form which renders it fo remarkable, until the + 2% 
time of Lycurgus, the celebrated legiflator. The plan of polig 
deviſed by. Lycurgus, agreed with that already deſcribed, in com pre- 
| bending a ſenate and aſſembly of the people, and in general in all OE: 
| eſtabliſhments which are deemed; moſt requiſite for the ſecurity of political . 
independance. It differed from that of Athens, and indeed from all other 
. governments,'3n having two kings, whoſe office was * 
ESR * | er -” 
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their power was ſufficiently cireumſeribed by proper checks and-reftraints, 
But the great charaReriſtic of the Spartan conſtitution aroſe from this, that 
In all his laws, Lycurgus had at leaſt as much reſpect to war as to political 
Hberry.' With this view, all ſorts of ** . all arts of elegance or enter 
tainment, every thing, in ſhort, which had the ſmalleſt tendency to ſoften 

the minds of the Spartans,” was abſolutely proſcribed. They were forbid 
the uſe of money, they lived at public tables on the coarſeſt fare, the 


% 


younger were taught to pay the utmoſt reverence to the more advanced in 


Fears; and all ranks capable to bear arms, were daily accuſtomed to the 


moſt painful exerciſes. To the Spartans alone war was a relaxation, 
rather than a hardſhip, and they behaved in it with a ſpirit of which none 
but a Spartan could even form a conteptioo rr 5 
ut in order to ſee the effect of theſe principles, and to connect under 
one point of view the hiſtory of the different quarters of the globe, we 
muſt caſt our eye on Aſia, and obſerve the events which in thoſe 
Fgreat empires, of which we have ſo long loſt ſight. We have already 
21 mentioned in what obſcurity the hiſtory of Egypt is involved, until 
the reign of Bagcharis. From this period, to the diſſolution of their 
government, the e are more celebrated for the wiſdom of their 
ws and political inftitutions, chan for the power of their arms. Several 
of theſe ſeem to have been dictated by the true ſpirit of civil wiſdom, and 


were admirably calculated for preſerving order and good government in 
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an extenſive kingdom. The great empire of Aſſyria likewiſe, - which had 
ſo long diſappeared, becomes again an object of attention, and affords the 
ůrſt inftance we meet with in hiſtory,” of a kingdom which fell aſunder by 
, its own weight, and the effeminate weakneſs of its ſovereigns. Sar- 
767. danapulus, the laſt emperor of Aſfyria, neglecting the adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs, and ſhutting himſelf up in his palace with his women and 
eunuchs, fell into contempt with his ſubjects. The governors of his 
- provinces, to whom, like a weak and indolent prince, he had entirel 
committed the command of his atmies, did not fail to lay hold of this 
opportunity of raiſing their on fortune on the ruins of their maſter's 
power. Arbaces, governor of Media, and Beleſis, en of Babylon, 
conſpire againſt their ſovereign, ſet fire to his capital, and divide between 
them his extenſive dominions. Theſe two 'kingdoms, ſometimes united 
under one prince, and ſometimes governed each by a particular ſove ign, 


3 56 maintained the chief way in Aſia, till Cyrus the Great- reducell this 


quarter of the world under the Perſian yoke. The manners of this 
people, as brave, hardy, and independent, às well as the government of 
Cyrus, in all its various departments, are elegantly deſcribed by Xeno- 
phon, a Grecian philoſopher and hiſtorian. It is not neceſſary,” however, 
that we ſhould enter on the ſame detail upon this ſubject, as with regard 
to the affairs of the Greeks. ' We have, in modern times, ſufficient exam - 
ples of 'monarchical government; but how few ate our republics ? But 


the era of Cyrus is in one reſpect extremely remarkable, becauſe with it 


the hiſtory: of the great nations of wig yi which has hitherto engaged 
our attention, may be ſuppoſed to finiſh. et us confider then the genius 
of the Aſſyrians, Babylohlans, and Egyptians, in arts and ſciences, and 


if poſſible diſeover what progreſe they had made in thoſe acquirements, 


which are moſt ſubſervient to the intereſts of ſociety. 


 - "The taſte for che great and magnificent ſcems to have been the prevall- 


ing character of theſe nations; and they principally diſplayed it in their 


works of architecture. There are no veſtiges, however, now 1 Y 


3 


and forty broad each way at bottom. It was a ſuperſtition among this 


— theſe nations, next to architecture, principally excelled, were ſculpture - 


che abſurd, reveries of magic and aſtrology, Which always deereaſe in 
them, during the lateſt periods of their omen The countries 


labour all the neceſſaries, and even luxuries of life. They had long been li 
_ accuſtomed to a civilized and poliſhed life in great cities, Theſe circum- 


. INTRODUCTION: | 
which confirm the teſtimony of ancient writers, with regard to the great * 


Works, which adorned Babylon and Nineveh'; neither is it clearly deter- 
mined in what year they were begun or filled." Tete ue thres Wortadds 


ſill remaining in Egypt, at ſome leagues diſtance from Cairo, which are 
ſuppoſed to have, been the burying places of the antient Egyptian kings. 
The largeſt is five hundred feet in height, and two thouſand fix hundred 


people, derived from the earlieſt times, that even after death, the 'fout | 
continued in the body as long as it remained uncorrupted. Hente pro- 
ceeded the cuſtom of embalming, or of throwing into the dead body, fuch 
vegetables as experience had diſcovered to be the greateft preſervatives 
againſt putrefaction. The pyramids were erefted with the ſame view. In 

thera thy bodies of the Egyptian kings were concealed. ' This expedient, - 
together with'embalming, as theſe ſuperſtitious monarchs conceived, would 
inevitably ſecure a ſafe, and comfortable retreat for their ſouls after death. 
From what we read of the walls of Babylon, the temple of Belus, and 
other works of the eaſt, and from what travellers have recorded of the 


pyramids, it 2 that indeed they were ſuperb and magnificent ſtruc- 
tures, but totally devoid of elegance. The orders of architecture were 
not yet known, nor even the conſtructing of vaults. The arts, in which 
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and embroidery, As to the Kiences, they had all alohg Continsed 1 
beſtow their principal attention on aſtronomy.. It does not appear; bow. 
ever, that they made great progreſs in explaining the cauſes of the phæno- | 


mena of the univerſe, or indeed in any ſpecies of rational and ſound philo- - 
ſophy. To demonſtrate this to an intelligent reader, it is ſufficient to 
obſerve, that according to the - teſtimony of iacred and profane writers, 


proportion to the advancement of true ſcience, were in high eſteem among 


which they occupied, were extremely fraitful, and afforded withoutmuch — Þ | 


ſtances bad tainted their manners with effeminacy and corruption, and 
rendered them an eaſy prey to the Perſians, a nation juſt emerging from 


barbarity, and of conſequence, brave and warlike. This was fill more 


eaſy in the infancy of the military art: when ſtrength and courage were if 
the only circumſtances which gave the advantage to one nation over another, |} 
| when, properly ſpeaking, there were no fortified places, which, in modern 


times, have been diſcovered to be ſo uſeful in ſtopping the'progreſs of a 


. vitorious enemy, and when the event of a battle commonly decided the ö 


fate of au empire. But we muſt now turn our attention to sther objects. 
The hiſtory of Perſia, after the reign of Cyrus, offers little, when con- = 
ſidered in itſelf, that merits our r but when combined with that ß 
Greece, it becomes particularly intereſting. The monarchs who ſucceeded . 
Cyrus, "gave an opportunity to the Greeks to exerciſe theſe virtues,” Which 
the freedom of their government had created and confirmed. Sparta remained | 
under the influence of Lycurgus's inſtitutions: Athens had juſt recovered _ 
from the tyratiny of the Pifittratidie, a family who had trampled on the f | 


laws of Solon, and uſurped the ſupreme power. Such was their ſituation, - 7 
When the luſt of univerſal empire which never fails to torment tue 99 
breaſt of tyrants, led Darius to ſend forth his numerous armies into 3 | 


Greece. | But the Peffians were no longer thofe-invincible-foldiers,” who | 
32 * 5 f f 3+ 8 Is N ; * under 1 


4 _. FNTRODUCTHTION, | 
under Cyrus had conquered, Aſia. Their minds were enervated by Iux 
and ſervitude. Athens, on the contrary, teemed with great men, wh 

minds were nobly animated by the late recovery of their freedom. Mil- 


riades, in dhe plains of Marathon, with, ten. thouſand Athenians, over- 

came the Perſian army of a hundred thouſand foot, and ten thouſand caval- 

ry. His countrymen, Themiſtocles and Ariſtides, the firſt celebrated for. 

_ 5 abilities, the ſecond for his virtue, gained the next honours to the 

| general. It does not however fall within our plan to mention the events of 
| this war, which, as the nobleſt monuments of virtue over force, of coura 

| over numbers, of liberty over ſervitude, deſerve. to be read at length in 

fu — ones . ¼ ben nn of 22 

3 Xerxes, the ſon of Darius; came in perſon into Greece, with 

3 two million one hundred thouſand men, and being everywhere de- 

feated. by ſea and land, eſcaped to Aſia in à fiſhipg boat. Such was the 


— 
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nah ſpirit of the Greeka, ſo well did they Kno-] 591 92 Fier 5 i 
That wanting virtue, life is: pain and woe, 
That wanting liberty, even virtue mourns, 
„ And looks around for happineſs in vain “““ 


464. Though the Perſtan war concluded gloriouſly for the Greeks, it 
is, ina great meaſure, to this war, that the ſubſequenꝭ misfortunes 
of that nation are to be attributed. It was not the battles in which they 
ſuffered the loſs of ſo many brave men, but thoſe/ in which e 
an ĩmmenſity of Perſian gold; it was not their enduring ſo many hard- 
- - ſhips in the courſe of the war, but their connection with the Perſians, 
after the concluſion of it, which ſubverted the Grecian eſtabliſhments, and 
' ruined the moſt virtuous confederacy that ever exiſted upon earth. The 
Greeks became haughty after their vidtories : delivered from the common 
enemy, they began to. quarrel with one another: their quarrels were fo- 
mented - by Perſian, gold, of which they had acquired enough to make 
them deſirous of more. Hence proceeded the famous Peloponneſian war, 
. in which the Athenians and Lacedemonians acted as; principals, _ 
BY. and drew after them the other ſtates of Greece, They continued 
to weaken themſelves, by theſe inteſtine, diviſions, till Philip, king of 
Macedon, (a country. till his time little TRE. but which, by the Aire 
and crafty genius of this prince, became important and powerful) ren- 
438. Jered himſelf the abſolute maſter of Greece, by the battle 'of [ge 
„ Cheronza., But this conqueſt is one of the firſt we meet with in 
hiſtory, which did not 0 ay on the event of a battle. Philip had laid 
his ſchemes ſo deep, and by bribery, promiſes and intrigues, gained over 
ſuch a number of conſiderable perſons in the ſeveral ſtates of Greece to 
his intereſt, that another day would 945755 in his poſſeſſion what Che- | 
ronæa had denied him. The Greeks had loſt that virtue, which was the 
baſis of their conſederacy. Their 9 ular, governments ſerved only. to 
give a. ſanction to their licentiouſnels and corruption. The principal 
orators, in moſt of their. ſtates, Were bribed into the 2 Philip; 
and all the eloquence of a Demoſthenes, aſſiſted by truth and virtue, Was 
2 to the mean, but more ſeductive arts of his opponents, who, by 
ttering the people, uſed the ſureſt method of winning their affections. 


Phgdilip had propoſed to extend the boundaries of his empire beyond the 
narrow limits of Greece. But he did not long ſurvive.the battle of Chero- 
næa. Upon his deceaſe, his ſon Alexander was choſen general againſt the 

Fr ebans. 
These 
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Ferſians, by all the Grecian Rates, except the Athenians and 
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55 at the head of thirty thouſand 
this army in, conguerin 

ttles, in overrunning and 

but many 

uch had, European 

uthors. both antient and modern, and 
of the world. Soon after 12843 


abylon. * 
iron divides © 
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| paſs. over to the Roman affairs, where the hiſtorical de- 


The bare names af illuſtrious men, who flouriſhed in Greece, from the 


fame age, firſt diſcovered the 2 of che pencil, and all the 5 1 
painting. Compoſition, in all i 


harmony, but it was left. to Thucydides and Demoſthenes, to diſcover the 
full force of the Greek tongue. & 8 not however in the finer arts alone, 
that. the Greeks, excelled. Every Tpecies of philoſophy was cultivated 
mong them with the utmoſt ſucceſs. Not to mention the divine Socrates, - 
rake character has. had the honour to be compared with that of the great 
founder of our religion; his three diſciples, Plato, Ariſtotle, and Xeno- 
on, may for ſtrength of reaſoning, juſtneſs of ſentiment, and propriety. 
of. exprefſion,, he put on a footing with the writers of any age or country. - 
Experience,; indeed, in a long courſe of years, has taught us many ſecrets ' 
in nature, with which theſe philoſophers were unacquainted, and which 
no ſtrength of genius could divine. But whatever ſome vain empirics 


in 1 pretend, the moſt learned and ingenious men, both in 


France and in England, have acknowledged the ſuperiority of the Greek 

N e ee happy in catching their wh 5 

4 thinking, and manver of expreſſion. But the Greeks were not leſs 
iſtinguiſhed . för their active than for their ſpeculative talents 

It would be chdleſs to. recount the names of their famous ſtate 


men and warriprs, and it is impoffible to mention a, few without doing 
ee ee e, was firſt reduced into a ſcienes by the 
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| Greeks. Their ſoldiers fought from #naFfeRion' td their „ and 4 
dor for glory, and not from a'dfead of their ſuperiors . 
| the efeQ of this military virtue in their wats agaiaſt the Fertan: 'thecaule 


it was the'Wiſe Jaws which Amphictton, Solon and L had eftas 
dien in Greece,” But we N now leave this 88 Wien hift 
| both civil and phi olophical, Al as important, as their Ry was ithcon- 
; fiderable; and türff our attention fo the Roman' affaits, which are Mill 
more intereſting, both - 5 account, and from the relation in 
| which they ſtand to tho 
The character of From the each Met of the Roman fate, when 
753. we view hint as the leader of a few lawleſs and — banditti, 
is an object of extreme inſignifcance. But when we conſider him as the 
founder of an empire as extenſive as the world, and whoſe 5 _ 
8 | decline have'occafioned the two greateſt revolutions, that ever mma 
nin Europe, we cannot help being intereſted in his conduct. His difpoſition 
Was extremely martial; and the political ſtate of Italy. divided into a num - 
ber of ſmall but independent diſtricts, afforded a noble field for the diſplay 
of military talents. Romulus was e embroiled with one or other 
of his neighbours, and war was the re employment by which he and his 
' Eompanions expected not only to * ves, but even to 
ſubſiſt. In the conduct on his wars with Iche neighbouring people, we ma 
obſerve the ſame maxims by which the Romans afterwards became maſters 
of the world. Iuſtead of roying the nations he had ſubje&ed, be uni- 
ted them to the Roman ſtate, whereby Rome acquired z new "od gere 
ſtength from every war the undertook, and became powerful _— 
| Jous from that very circumſtance which ruins and dep 19 5 her ih 
Adoms. If the enemies, with which he contended, 2 cher 
art or arms they employed, any conſiderable 1 85 Romulus imme 
diately adopted that” ractice, or the uſe of that v ; and im | 
the military ſyſtem off the Romans, by the united experience of all their 
. 1 We have an example of both theſe maxims, by means of which 
—_ e Roman ftate arrived at fuch a pitch of grandeur, in the war With 'the 
= . | SID Romulus having con * that nation, not only united them 
the Romans, but finding their buckler preferable'to the Romans, Hh 
ſtantly threw aſide che latter, and made uſe of the Sabine buckler in 
Ins againſt other ' ſtates. Romulus, though principally attached to wir 
not altogether 10 0 the civil policy o bis infant ingdom. 4 
- Kituted what was called the Senate a a court originally compoſed of * 2 
dred perſons, diſtinguiſhed for their wiſdom and experience. He enacted 
laws for the ami ratten of juſtice, and for bridling the fierce' and un- 
truly paſſions of his followers: and after a long re ſpent in promotibg 
the civil or military intereſts of his country, was, '. according'to the 
| xe, -- . conjecture, rreacherouſly put ta death by the mem $ of that | 
775* * ſenate, which he himſelf had inſtituted. | 
The ſucceſſors of Romulus were all very n | 
Nams, who came next to him, eſtabliſhed the reli N Go | 
0 
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"1 _ the Romans, and inſpired them with that veneration oath, which 
Was ever after the foul, of their 15 diſcipline. Tallus Hoftilius, 
Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Priſeus rvius Tullius, laboured each 
during his reign, for the grandeur of Rome. na Tarquinius Superbus, f 
the ſeventh and laſt king, having obtained the e y. the execrable 
murder of his father-in- bt » Servius, continued to 5 — it by tlie moſt f 
1 


Lol and infamous tyrann . i woe with tr of 1 
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ten Seti Tarquinius, whoz by difhonquring Lucretia, a Roman hay. : 


affronted the whole nation, occafioned'the expulſion of the Thr 
1 in family, and with it the diſſolution of the 519. 
t 


he Romans however were continually engaged 1 a hey they found i 5 


neceſſary to have ſome officer inveſted with ſupreme authority; 'who mi 


conduct them to the field, and regulate their military eniterprizes. . In th 
room of the kings therefore they appointed two annual magiſtrates called 
Conſuls, who, without creating the ſame: jealouſy; ſucceeded to all the 
of their ſovereigns. This revolution was extremely favourable 
the Roman e 2 — conſuls; who enjoyed but à temporary power. 
were defirous of fi ——_— izing their reign by ſome great action: each vied 
with thoſe who h kin a and the Romans were daily led out 
again ome nw , When we add to chis, that the people, natu- 
warlike, were to deeds: of valour by every conſideration 
which could excite them: that the citivensof Rome were dl Wien, 
fought for their lands, their children and their liberties, we need vor b 
ſurprized, that the) ſhould, in the courſe of ſome Centuries, xs. 
tend their power all over Italy. nice 


The Romans, now ſecure at home, an Suding no Se cond iy 2 


with, turn — uhtoad,. and meet with à powerful riral in the C 
thaginiane. Th ate had been founded on the coaſt of the Mediterranea 
Africa, . time before Rome by a colony'of Phenicians,' and, a 

cording to-the 1 of oo mother country, they-had cultivated x 


merce: Rnd naval Fr 
- Carthage, in this de had proved wouderfully ſi Seelig. She now 75 


x eoiomanded both ſides o the Mediterranean. Beſides jo Africa, which 


ſhe almoſt entirely poſſeſſed, ſhe had extended herſelf 9. e "Spaniſh fide, 

rough the ſtreights, | Thus miſtre(s of the ſea, and „ ſhehad 
on the iſlands of Corſica and Sardinia. Sicily has: diene to de- 
fend itſelf z and the Romans were too nearly” hyoatenes fot to' take : 
up arms. Hence a ſucceſſion of hoſtilities between theſe rival þ Rates; «19 * 


known in hiſtory by the name of Punic wars, in which the Cartha 


with all their wealth and power, were an uriequal match for the Ro ani 

Carthage was a powerful republic, wien Rome was a trucklin gy but 

ſhe was now become corrupt and'effeminate, while Rome was Ar: A 4c 

of her political eonſtitution. Carthage 9 mercenaries to 

her wars; Rome, as we have already mention compoſed 7 au | 

The firſt war with Carthage taught the Romans the art of fightin 

fea; with which they had hitherto been” .bnacquainted, 'A'© . 

veſſel was wrecked on their coaſts -they-uſed it far e in 

three months fitted out a fleet; and the confiil Douilins, who fought" a 

their firſt naval battle, was victorious, Itis nat to our orpoſe t mention all - 

the tranſactions of theſe Wars. The behaviour of egulus, the Roman : 

general, l, may 2 us an idea of the ſpirit which then animated this 

ple. Fat e he is ſent back on his 2 ne· 
iate a change of priſoners, He maintzins in the rate; the propriety 

of that law, Which ent off from theſe Who ſuffered themſeces ts 

be Arn ulog hopes of being ſaved, and ferurns to a cettain'death,” | 245 

ither was ough corrupted, deficient in men. 5 

al tle encmirs ce R 1 ever had e eg Wirk, ST ies al the — 

th inian, was the moſt inflexible and dangerous! His father Hamilci | 
imbibed an extreme hatred agaiaſh' the: Romans, and havin 2 

the inteſtine troubles: 8 he took att 17 5 
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5² INTRODUCTION: 
ſpire his ſon, though but nine years old, with his own ſentiments, For 
this purpoſe he ordered a ſolemn ſacrifice to be offered to Jupiter, and 
leading his ſon to the altar, aſked him whether he was willing to attend 
him in his expedition againſt the Romans ; the courageous boy not only 
conſented to go, but conjured: his father by the gods preſent, to form him 
to victory, and teach him the art of conquering. That I will joyfully do, 
replied Hamilcar, and with all the care of a father who loves you, if you 
will ſwear upon the altar to be an eternal enemy to the Romans. Hanni- 
bal readily. complied, and the ſolemnity of the ceremony, and the ſacred- 
neſs of the oath, made ſuch cooks upon his mind, as nothing could 
20. exer afterwards efface, Being appointed general at twenty-five 
Fears of age, he croſſes. the Ebro, the Pyrenees, and the Alps, and 
- .1n a, moment falls. down upon Italy. The leſs of four battles threatens 
POE che fall of Rome. Sicily ſides with the conqueror. Hieronymus, 
7... ©.» king of Syracuſe, declares againſt the Romans, and almoſt. all 
Italy abandons them. In this extremity Rome owed its preſervation to 
three great men, Fabius Maximus, deſpiſing popular clamour, and the 
military ardour of his countrymen, .declines coming to an engagement. 
{The ſtrength of Rome has time to recover. Marcellus raiſes the ſiege of 
Nola, takes Syracuſe, and revives the drooping ſpirits of his troops. The 
Ramans admired; the character of. theſe great men, but ſaw ſomething 
more divine in the young Scipio. The ſuecceſs of this young hero con- 
5 _ © farmed the popular opinion, that he was of divine extraction, and held 
Ke 210, - Converſe with the gods. At the age of four and twenty, he flies 
into Spain, where both his father and uncle loſt their lives, attacks 
Nie Carthage, and carries it gat the-firſt aſſault. Upon his arrival in 
Africa, kings fubmit to him, Carthage trembles in her turn, and ſees her 
armies defeated. - Hannibal, ſixteen years victorious, is in vain called 
2203. bome to defend bis country. Carthage is rendered tributary, 
„ Aires 1 and engages never to enter upon a war, but with 
Aſter the conqueſt of Carthage, Rome had inconſiderable wars but 
Freat victories; before this time its wars were great, and its victories in- 
- conſiderable. At this time the world was divided, as it were, into, two 
parts; in the one fought the Romans and Carthaginiaus; the other was 
", agitated by thoſe quarrels Which had laſted; ſince the death of Ale 4 
1 the Great. Their ſcene of action was Greece, Egypt, and the Falk. he 
| Dates of Greece had once more diſeagaged themſelves from a foreign yoke. 
Abex were divided into three 3 the Etolians, Acheans,, and 
eotians; each of theſe was an aflogiation of free cities, which had aſſem- 
lies and W in common. Of them all the Etolians were the 
. moſt conſiderable... The kings of Macedon maintained that ſuperiority, 
which, in ancient times, when the balance of power was little attended 
10, a great prince naturally poſſeſſed over his leſs. powerful neighbours. 
Philip, the. preſent monarch, had rendered himſelf odious to the Greeks, 
by ſome unpopular and tyrannical eps.; the Etolians were mot irritated ; 
and hearing the fame of the Roman arms, called them into Greece, and 
overcame Philip by their aſſiſtagce. The victory, however, chiefly re- | 
dounded to, the advantage of che Romans. The Macedonian garriſons | 
Vere obliged to evacuate Greece,: the gities were alli declared free; but 
- "Bkalip became. a tributary to be Romans, and che ſtates of Greece became 
{ 


Weir dependants., The, Etolians," diſcovering their. firſt.error, endea- 
- voured to remedy it by another till more dangerous to themſelves, and 
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INT RODUCTION. „ 
more advan s to the Romans. As they had called the Romans into 
Greeee to defend them 1 Philip, they now called in Andochus © - 
king of Syria, to defend them againſt the Romans. The famous Han- oY 
nibal too had recourſe to the fame prince, who was at this time the m Ca oY 

rful in the Eaſt, and the ſucceſſor to the dominions of Alexander in 
Afia. But Antiochus did not follow his advice ſo much, as that of the 
Etolians ; for inſtead of renewing the war in Italy, where Hannibal, 
from experience, Judged the Romans to be moſt vulnerable, he landed in 
Greece with a ſmall body of troops, and being overcome without dift- 
culty, fled over into Aſia, In this war the Romans made uſe of Philip _ 
for conquering! Antiochus, as they had before done of the Etolians for 
conquering Philip. They now purſue Antiochus,. the laſt objet' D 
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: 
of their reſentment, into Aſia, and having- vanquiſhed him by ſea 35a, 
ad land, compel him to' ſubmit to an infamous treaty, In theſe con- 
queſts the Romans ſtill allowed the ancient inhabitants to poſſeſs their 3 
territory; they did not even change the form of government: the con- 
quered nations became the allies of the Roman people, Which, however, 
under a ſpecious namè, concealed the moſt ſervile of all conditions, and 
inferred, that they ſhould ſubmit to whatever was required of them. 
When we reflect on theſe eaſy conqueſts, we have reaſon to be aſtoniſhed 
at the reſiſtauce which the Romans met with from a' barbarous prince, 
Mithridates, king of Pontus. This monarch, however, had great re- 
ſources. His kingdom, bordering on the inacceſſible mountains of Gau- 
caſus, abounded in a race of men, whoſe” minds were not enervated' by 
pleaſure, and whoſe bodies were firm and vigorous. 2% 

The different ſtates of Greece and Aſia, who now) began to feel the 
weight of their yoke, but had not ſpirit to ſhake it off, were tranſported 

at finding a prince, who dared to ſhew himſelf an enemy to the Romans, 
and chearfully ſubmitted to hie protection. Mithridates, however, was com- 

elled to yield to the ſuperior ſtar of the Romans. Vanquiſhed ſucceſlively 
by Sylla and Lucullus, he was at length ſubdued by Pompey, and 
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firipped of his dominions and of his life. In Africa the Roman 5. 


at | Nerd 

5 arms met with equal ſucceſs. Marius in conquering Jugurtha, made all 

-4 ſecure in that fy. mtg Even the e —.— the 105 5 

is Alps, began to feel the weight of the Roman arms. Gallia Nar- 77 

ho bonenſis had been reduced into a province. The Cimbri, Teutones, . 
ic and other northern nations of Europe, broke into this part of tbe 5 
« empire, The ſame Marius, whoſe name was ſo terrible in Africa, made 
d the north of Europe to tremble. The Barbarians retired to their — 900 
"i wilds and deſerts, . Jeſs formidable than the Roman legions. But 2 

0 while Rome conquered the world, there ſubſiſted an internal war within 

. her walls. This war had ſubſiſted from the firſt periods of the govern» | 

d ment. Rome, after the expulſion of her kings, enjoyed but a nominal 

* liberty. The deſcendants of the ſenators; who were diftinguiſhed by the 

$5 name. of Patriciane, were inveſted with ſo many odioue privileges, that 
us the felt their dependance, and:becime-determined- to make it ff. 
88 A thouland diſputes on this ſubject aroſe betwixt them and the Patricians, 


| which always terminated in favourof liberty. 1 on on to 
ns '»Theſe- drſpptes, however, while: the: Romans/ preſerved! their virtue, 
ut. were not. attended, with any dangerous conſequences... The Fatricians, 
'e who loved their country, chearfully- parted with ſome of their privileges to 
Sah che peeple and;the-prople;/ow the other hand, thoogh- they bb. 
xd Wl rg lays; tbycwhick-thky: might 8 
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84 INTRODUCTION 
1 though they had the power of nomination, always named 


a:ficians. But when the Romans, by the conqueſt, of foreign nations, 

ecame acquainted - with all their luxuries, and refinements ; when they 

became: tainted with the effeminacy and corruption of the caftern courts, 

 _ and ſported with every thing juſt and honourable, in order to obtaity them, 

Rea the fate, torn. by the factions between Its members, and without virtue 

| vn either fide, to keep it togethet, became a prey to its own children. 

Hence the bloody ſeditions of the Gracchi, which paved the way for an 

inextinguiſhable hatred between the nobles. and commons, and made it 

eaſy for any turbulent demagogus to put them in action againſt each 

other. The love of their country was now no more than a ſpecious name; 

the better ſort were too wealthy and effeminate to ſubmit to the rigours 

of military diſcipline, and the ſoldiers, compoſed of the dregs of the re- 

public, were no longer citizens. They knew none but their commander; 

under his banner they * and conquered and plundered, and for him 

they were ready to die. [might command them to embrue their hands 

in the blood of their country. They who knew no __y but the camp; 
and no authority but that of their general, were evet ready to obey him. 
Phe multiplicity of the Roman conqueſts, however, which required their 
keeping on foot ſeveral armies at the ſame time, retarded the ſubverſion of 
n - Theſe armies were ſo many cheeks upon each other. Had 
t not been for the ſoldiers of Sylla, Rome would have furrendered its 
liberty to the army of Marius. T 

Julius Cæſar at length appears. By ſubduing the Gauls, he gained his 
$$, country the moſt uſeful conqueſt it eyer made. Pompey, his only 
7,  " riyal,-1s overcome in the plains of Pharſalia, 'Czſar viAorious 
i. appears in a moment all; over the world, in Egypt, in Aſia, in 
TI Mauritania, in 3 Gaul, and in Britain, conqueror on all 
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d maſter at Rome, and in the whole empire. 
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; INTRODUCTION 
þ en ſeienges, and manners of chat people. During the firſt" ages of ß 
e reppblic, the Ramans lived in a total peglect, or rather Fee 3 
all the elegant improvements of liſe. War, politicks, and agriculture 
were the gnly arts they ſtudied, -becauſe they were the only arts they 
eſteemed. But upon the downfal of Carthage, the Romans, having no 
enemy to dread from abroad, began to taſte the ſweets of ſecurity, and to 
cultivate the arts.” Their progreſs however was n# gradual as in the 
other countries we have deſeribed. The conqueſt of Greece at once put 
them in ppſſeſſion of every thing moſt rare, curious, or elegant. Aſia, 
which was the next victim, offered all its ſtores; and the Romans, from 
the moſt ſimple people, ſpeedily became acquainted with the arts, the 
laxuries, and rehnements of the whole earth. Eloquence they had always 
cultivated as the high road to eminence and preferment. The orations of 

Ciceto are only inferior to thoſe of Demoſthenes, which, according to 
all our ideas, are perfect productions. In poetry Virgil yields only 'to * 
Homer, whoſe verſe, like the proſe of Demoſthenes, is and inimi- 
table. Horace, however, in his ſatires and epiſtles, had no model among 
the Greeks, and ſtands to this day unrivalled in that ſpecies of Writing. 

In tiſtory the Romans can boaſt 'a_ Livy; who poſſeſſes all the natural 
eaſe of Herodotus, and is more deſcriptive, more eloquent and ſentiman= 
tal. Tacitus, indeed did not flouriſh in the Auguſtan age, but his works *- 
da himſelf the greateſt honour, while they diſgrace his iN and human 
nature, hoſe cortuptions and vices he paints in the moſt ſtriking colours, 
In philoſophy, if we except che works of Cicero, and the ſyſtem of the 

Greek philoſapher Epicurus, deſcribed in the nervous poetry of Lucretius, 
the Romans, during the time of the republie, made not the leaſt attempt. 

In cragedy, they never produced any thing excellent; and Terenge, 

gh remarkable for purity of ſtyle, wants that comica vis, or wy 

ein of humour, Which diſtinguiſhed the Greek comedians, and w 
diſtinguiſhes our Shak 93 cat tr 12 008 | 
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1 We now return to our hiſtory, and are arrived at an æra, , which preſents | 
ins us with a ſet of monſters, under the name af emperors, whoſe hiſtories, / a | 
1 few excepted, diſgrace human nature. They did not indeed aboliſh the forms 
ge. of the Roman republic, tho“ they extinguiſhed its liberties, [and while they 
26 were practiſing the:mbſt unwarrantable crueltjes upon cheir ſubjects, they 
hy - themſelves were the flaves of their ſoldiers.. They made the world tremble, 
bw - while they in their turn trembled at the army. Rome, ſrom the time of 
0 Auguſtus, became the moſt deſpotic, empire that ever ſuhſiſted in Europe. 
nk To form an idea of their government, we need only recal ta gur mind ide 
1 ſituation of Turky at ꝓreſent. It is of no importance therefore to con- 
be ſider the character of the emperors, ſince they had no power but what 
8 aroſe, from a mexce uary ſtanding atmy, nor to enter into a detail with 
Ny regard to the tranſactiona of the court, which-were directed by that 2 

and cruelty and cotruption, which: univerſally prevail under a hs pe 
lo goverument. When it is ſaid, that the Roman republic conquered the 
- World, it is only meant the civilized part of it, chiefty Greece, Car- 
- Wage, and Aſia. A more difficult taſk ſtill remained for the emperors, [| 
dorf to ubdue the harbarous nations of Europe; the Germans, the Gauls, the | 
* Britons, and 2 remote corner of. Seotland; for though theſe coun- 1 
To tries had been diſcovered; they were not effeQually ſubdned by the Rorhan | | 
10 generals. Theſe nations, though rude and ignorant, were brave and inde- 4 
5 pendent. It ther fram che-fuperiority of their diſcipline than of thei Ii 
2 that the Roinans gained any advantage over them. The Roman wo 
n 1 bN wore 160 n | ; ; 
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__ INTRODUCTION * 
Wars, Wich the Germans, are deſeribed by Tacitus, and from his account, 
though a Roman, it is eaſy to diſeover wWith what bravery r fought, 
and with what reluctance they ſubmitted to a, foreign yoke. © From the 
bobſtinate reſiſtance of the Germans, we may 2 the difficulties the 
— met with in ſubduing the other nations 6f Europe. The conteſts 
were on both ſides hloody; the countries of Europe were ſacceflively laid 


waſte, the inhabitants periſhed'in the field, many were carried into ſlavery, 
and but a' feeble remnant ſubmitted to the Roman power. This ſituation 
of affairs Was extremely unfavourable to the happineſs of mankind. The 
barbarous nations, indeed, from their intercourſe with the Romans, ac- 
Auired ſome taſte for the arts, ſciences, language, aud "manners, of their 

new maſters. Theſe however were but miſerable eonſolations for the loſs 

of liberty, for being deprived of the ufs of their arms, for being over- 
awed by mercenary ſoldiers kept in pay to reſtrain them, and for being 
Uelivered over to rapacious goyernors, who plundered them without mercy. 
The only circumſtance which could ſupport them under theſe complicated 
calagyties,” was the hope of ſeeing better das. 


* 
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The Roman empire, now ſtretched out to ſueh an 'had-loft its 
ing and force. It contained within itſelf the ſeeds of diſſolution; and 
the Violent itruption of ths Goths and Vandals, and other Barbarians, 
haſtened its deſtruction. Theſe fierce tribes, who came to take vengeance 
on the empire, either inhabited the various provinces of Germany, e! 
Rmad never Been fubdued by the Romans, or were ſcattered over the vaſt 
countries of the north of Europe, and north-weſt of Alia, which are now 
Inhabited' by the Danes, the Swedes, the Poles, the ſubjects of the Ruſſian 
empire, aud the Tartars. They were drawn from their native country 
by that reſtleſſnels which actuates the minds of Barbarians, and makes 


them rove from home in queſt of plunder, or new ſettlements... The firſt 
Invaders met with a powerful reſiſtance from the ſuperior diſcipline of the 
Roman legions ; but this, inſtesd of Jaunting men of a ſtrong and 1mpe- 
tuous temper, only rouſed' them to yengeance. They return” to their 

companions, acquaint them with the unknown conveniencies and luxuries 

that abounded in countries better cultivated, or- bleſſed! with 'a milder 
climate than their own; they acquaint them with the hartlez they had 
Fought, ofuthe friends they had loſt, and warm them with reſentment 
[againſt their opponents. Great bodies of armed men, (ſays an elegant 

„ biſtorian, in deſeribiug this ſcene of deſolation) with their wives and chil- 

dren, and flaves and Rocks, iſſued forth, like regularicolonies, in queſt of 

-new "ſettlements. © New adventurers Gllowedt tires. The lands which 

20 deſerted were occupied by more remote tribes of Barbarians. Theſe, 
in their turn, puſhed forward into more fertile countries, and like a torrent 

-continually increaſing, rolled on, and ſwept every thing before them. 

"Wherever the Barbarians marched, their rout was marked with blood; They 

ravaged or deſtroyed all around them. They made no diſtinction between what 

was facred, and what was profane. They reſpected no age, or ſex, or rank. 
If a man was called upon to fix upon the period, in the hiſtory of the world, 

. which, the condition of eee calamitous and af- 

_ NiRed, he would, without heſitation, name that which elapſed from the death 
of Tkecdoſius tie Great, A. D. 395, to che eftabliſhment of the Lombards 
In Italy, A. D. e, eee eld that ſcene of 

Aeſolation: labodr, and are at 2161s fox'exprefiions j0'defcribe the horror of 
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It. % ſeourge of Goll; thedeffrojer of nations, are the dteudful . epith 
| © Which they Giſinguiſh the moſt nebel of the barbarous leaders. FROM 
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„ Conflantäne, who was emperor about the beginning of the fourth cens 
tury, and, who had embraced Chriſtianity, changed the ſeat of empire 
4 from Rome to Conſtantinople. This occaſioned a e alteration; 
E: The weſtern and eaſtern provinces were ſeparated each other, and | 
erned 'b different ſovereigns. The withdrawing the Roman pe — | 
Low the Rhine and the Danube to the eaſt, threw down che weſtern bare 
riers of the empire, and laid it open to the invaders. 
Rome (now known by the name of the Weſtern Empire, n 25 
tinction to Copſtantinople, which, from its ſituation, was called the 
Eaſtern Empire) weakened by this diviſion, becomes a prey to che barba. 
rous nations. Its antient glory, vainly deemed immortal, is effaced, and 
Adoaces, a Barbarian chieftain, ſits down on the throne of the Ceſars, - 
Theſe irruptions into the empire, were gradual and ſucceſſive, [The 
immenſe fabric of the Roman empire was the -work+«of many ages, and 
ſeveral centuries were employed in demoliſhing it. The antient Nee dipline 
of the Romans, in militarꝭ affairs, was ſo efficacious; that the remains of 
it deſcended to their ſuc and muſt have proved an. over- match ſor 
all their enemies, had it not been fot the vices. of their. emperors, and the 
univerſal corruption of mannets among the people. Satiated with the 
luxuries of the known world, the emperors were at 3 loſo 10 find.new 
2 The moſt diſtant regions were explored, the ingenuity.of — 
exerciſed, and the tribute of provinces expended upon nue 
2 diſh. The tyranny, and the univerſal depravation of manners 
Gu: feorelleds under the emperotas, or as they are called Cæſars, could 
only, ualled by the -barbarity.of thoſe nations, who overcame them. 
Towards the-cloſe of the ſixth century, the Saxons, à German nation, 
. and more fertile provinces of Britain; the 
Franks, another tribe of Germans, of Gaul; the Goths, of Spain; the 
Goths and Lombards, vf Italy, and the r Provinces. Scarce, any 
veſtige of the Roman policy, juriſprudence, arts or literature — Te 
New forms of government, new lawe, new manners, /new. dreſſes, ne Ys 
n ne names of men and TE] were every where intro 
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From this. period n the ſixteenth century, Europe exhibited a picture Eh 
of moſt . Gothie barbarity. Literature, ate, taſte; were - 
words ſcarce in uſe during theſe; ages. Perſons of the [higheſt = 
and in the moſt eminent ſtations, could not read or write. Many of the 
clergy did- not underſtand the. fp which they were obliged dai to 
recite; ſome of them could ſcarce read it. The human mind neglected, 
uncultivated, and d d, ſunk; into the moſt profound ignorance. . Tbe 
ſuperior genius of Charlemagne, ho about the beginning of the nintk 
century, governed France, Germany, with part of Italy; and Alfred | 
Great in England, endeavoured to dif] . this darkneſs, and. gave their 
ſubjects a.ſhort glimpſe.of light. But gnorance of the age was too 
| E werful ſor their efforts and inſtitutions. - The darkneſs returned, 1 | 
tled over Europe more thick and heav wy than formerly: 

A new diviſion. of property N introduced à new. ſpecies. of 
b government formerly unknown; which fingular inſtitution is now diftin- 
wr the name of the Feudal fen. The king or general, who 
led the Barbarians to con jueſt, parcelled out the lands of the -vanquiftied 
among Ris chief officerz, g thoſe on whom they were beſtowed; to 
Follow his ftandard with à number of men, and to bear arms in his defence. 
e — e e diftri. 
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of their lands among their d ants, annexed tho 
ſame A rin to the grant; Butthough this — to be admira 


bly calculated for defence in a foreign enemy, it degenerated i into 4 
of oppreſion. 


Tho uſurpation of the nobles became unbounded and intolerable. 
reduced the great body of the le into a ſtate of actual ſervitude. They 
were e . of the e 01 moſt unalienable rights of humanity. 
They were flaves';fixed to the foil, which chey cultivated; -anil together 
with it were transferred from one proprietor to another, by ſale, or by 

conveyance. © Every offended baron, orchieftain, buckled on his armour, 
and Gught redreſs at the head of his vaffals. His adverſaries met him in 
like hoſtile array. The kindred and dependants of the aggreſſor, - as well 
as of the defender, were involved in the quarrel. | be nah pow eee the 

Liberty of remaining neuter . 

The monarchs ef Euro 1 parcelved-thd encroachments:of their aobler 
with impatience. They 171 that as all men were by nature free 
born, — it ſhould be ſo in reality as well as in name. In 

Order to create ſome power, that might counterbalance thoſv potent vaſ- 
fals, who, while they enſlaved the people, controuled or gave law to the 
N a plan was adopted of conferring new privileges on towns, Theſe 

privileges aboliſhed all marks of ſervitude, and formed them into corpo- 


= Intions, or bodies politic, to been er a countit ee | 


their own nomination. / 

The acquiſition of liberty made ſuch a happ change in the condition 
of mankind, as rouſed them from that dul it and Inaction into which 
they had been ſunk by the wretchedneſs of their former ſtate. A ſpirit 
NL: commerce became NYE apap 1 began 
* Ac . 

Various cauſes contributed to revive this ſpirit of commented, and to 
renew the intercourſe between different nations. Conſtantinople, the 

eapital of che eaſtern, or — empire, bad eſcaped the ravages of the 
_ -Goths and Vandals, who-overthrew-that of the weſt. Tn this pity, ſome 
remains of literature and ſcience were preſerved : this too, for many a 


was the great emporium of trade, and where ſome reliſh for the ious 
eommodities and curious manufactures of India was retained. They com- 


-minicated ſome knowledge of theſe to their neighboars in Italy; and the 
<ruſades, which were ry wil by the Chriſtian powers of Europe tha 
view to drive the Turk Jeruſalem, opened a communication between 
Europe and the Eaſt. Conſtantinople was the general place of rendez- 
vous bor the Chriſtian armies, in their way to Paleſtine or on their return 
from thence. Though the object of theſe expeditions was conqueſt and 
not commerce, and though the iſſue of them proved unfortunate, their 
_ vomercial effects were both beneficial and permanent. 
Soon aſter the eloſe of the holy war, the mariners compaſs was invented, 
ich Facilitated the communication between remote nations, and brought 
them nearer to each other; The Italian flates, particularly thoſe of Ve- 


Wo and og n —_ A ny ec commerce with the Eaſt, 
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Gothic dem Bilipreriilein Paliid x eee it continue 10 hs — 
Jands| ob Scotland ſa late as the year 1748. Aod en ade dat 
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find the ED 
India. Theſe. commodities they diſpoſed of to great advant —— 
the other nations of Europe, -whd began to acquire ſome taſte 9 
unknown to their predeceſſors, or deſpiſed. by them. Bae toc) the 178 . 
and rgth centuries, the commercs.of Europe was almoſt in the 
the Italians, more commonly known in thoſe ages by the name of Lom- 
bards. Companies or ſocieties of Lombard merchants ſettled in every 
.es kin kingdom ; they became the carriers, the manufaRurers, and the 
| urope. One of theſe companies ſettled in London 3 hens 
| 2 4 * Lombard Street. | 
While the Italians in the ſouth. of Europe cultivated trade with loch 
induſtry and fucceſs, the commercial ſpirit awakened in the North towards 
the middle of the thirteenth century. AF the Danes, Swedes; and other 
ions around the Baltic, were at that time extremely barbarous, and 
eſted that ſea with their piracies, this obliged the cities of Lubee and 
Hlaburgh, ſoon after they had began to open ſame trade with the Italians, 
ta enter into a league of mutual defence. - They derived ſuch advantages 
| from-this, whion, :that other-towps: acceded to their confederacy ; and, in EA 
a ſhort time, eighty of the moſt conſiderable | cities, ſcattered (through | 
thoſe vaſt countries of Germany and Flanders which ſtretch 
bottom of the Baltic to- er on dis Rhine, joined in an alliance, called 
the Habſeatit League; which became ſo formidable; that its alliance was 
courted, and its enmity was dreaded by the monarchs. The 
members of chis powerful aſſogiation formed the firſt ſyſtematic plan of 
commerce known in the middle ages, and — it by common. _ 
 enactedin- * | aſſemblies. They ſupplied the reſt of Euro 


r 
- 
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was Bruges, - Flanders, where they eſtabliſhed ſtaples, in which their 
commerce was regularly carried on. Thither the Lombards brought the pro- 
ductions of Rk ther with the manufactures of Italy, excha 
them for the more bulky, but not leſs aſeful commodities of the North. 
As Bruges became the center of communication between the —— | 
and 5 merchants, the Flemings traded with both in chat city to 
ſuch extent as: well as advantage, as ſpirited among them a general 
habit of induſtry, Which long rendered ORs and the adjacent provin- 
d i the moſt populous, and m e e n nel 
Struck: vim the: being ſtate of theſe vinces, of which hs diſco- 
vered 245 true cauſe, e oo of Eng endeavoured to' excite a 


1 


* 1 bicod! 14 x 
ore after ihr. I tote ius be Wende, 2 | 
ip: greacikhans'of Tartary, whoſe 
; moſ-remore corners'of 82 Aſia, 


naval ſtores; itched on different towns, the moſt eminent — "ak 
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wanderets, ſerving occaſionally in the armies of contendi Princes,” ha | 
EXE ravages _ the fineſt countries of ng pri 


Chriſtian embaſſies were managed chiefly by monks, a wandering | 
fhon of men, who, impelled by zeal, and undaunted by difficulties 


5 = danger, found their way to the remote courts of theſe infidels. © The 


- Engliſh: philoſopher; Roger Bacon, was ſo induftrious as to collect from 
their relations, or traditions, many particulars of the Tartars, which are 
to be found in Purchas's Pilgrims, and other books of travels. The firſt 
traveller of the monkiſh kind, who committed his diſcoveries to 
writing, was John du Plant Carpin, who, with ſome of his brethren, 
about che year 1246, carried a letter from pope Innocent to the great 
khan, of Tartary, in favour of the Chriſtian ſubjects in that prince 8 ex- 
denſive dominions. Soon after this, a ſpirit of travelling into Tartary 
and India became general; and it would be no difficult matter to prove 
chat many Europeans, about the end of the e, century, ſerved in 
the armies of Tamerlane, one of the greateſt princes of Tartary, whoſe 
conqueſts reached to the moſt remote corners of India; and that they in- 
trodaced into Europe the uſe of gun-powder and artillery ; the Aldor 
made by a German chymiſt being only partial and accidental. 
Aſter the death of Tamerlane, who, jealous of the riſing power of the 
Turks, had checked their progreſs, the Chriſtian adventurers,* upon their 
return, magnifying the vaſt | riches of the Eaſt-Indies, inſpired their 
countrymen with 2 ſpirit -of adventure-and diſcovery, and were the firſt 
that rendered a paſſage thither by ſea = abable and practicable. The Por- 
tugueſe had been * famous for their application to maritime affairs; 
and to their diſcovery” of the Cape of Good- Hope, Great. Britain d n 
3 Gay pros for. hay, 3 — | 1 

t they contented themſelves with ſhort. voyages, creeping alo 
the coaſts of Africa, diſcovering cape. after cape; but by making a ong 
dual progreſs: ſouthward, they, in the year 1497, were ſo fortunate as to 
fail beyond the cape, which 3 a paſſage by, ſea to the eaſtern ocean, 
and all thoſe countries known by the name of ee China and Japan. 
While the Portugneſe were 3 upon a pa to India by the _ 
Columbus, a native of. Genoa, conceived a Larsy of ſailing thither 
the weſt. His propoſal being condemned by his countrymer as chimeri- 
 eal and abſurd, he laid his ſcheme ſucceſſively before the courts of pra 
England, and ea, where he had no hows ſucceſs. Such repeated 
_ diſappointments have broken the ſpirit. of any man but Columbus. 
The expedition required. expence, and he had nothing to deſray it. Spain 
was 22 his 2 reſource, and there, aſter eight years — 2 

— the intereſt of queen Iſabella, who raiſed mon 

ER ny nee, of his expedition, and to do 
to r lex. a 


Columbus nor et fail 80 1492, -vith:a-fleet of three ſhips, | 
the moſt adventuraus: atte ge ever undertaken by man, and in the TB 


of, which the inhabitants of two worlds were intereſted. 9 : 
2 * de, he had a chouſand diſficulties to cantend vith, and 10 
a diſcontented, began to infiſt upon his return, threatning, 
in qr > X refuſal, 5 throw 1 7 eder ot but the firmneſa af the com 
mander, an covery 0 » :&: paſſage - 3 :days, ut an 
end to the gommotion. From the;a ie of the — IT: . 
2 ſarprize, that this. could not the Indies he was in queſt of, 
_ ſqon . 0 de 4 'new rep of Tü — will 
/a. more circumſtanti 8960un: in 91 
| which regs of Ane, I Se: 64 
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Europe now began to emerge out of that darkneſs into which ſhe had 


peen ſunk ſince the ſubverſion of the Roman empire, - Theſe diſcoveries, 


from which ſuch wealth was deſtined to flow to the commercial nations of 
Europe, were ſucceeded by others of unſpeakable benefit to mankind. 


The invention of printing, the revival of learning, arts, and ſciences; | 
and, laſtly, the happy reformation in religion, all diſtingaiſn the 15h 
and 16th century as the firſt ra of modern hiſtory, -** It was in theſe 


that the powers of Europe were formed into one great political — 


which each took a ſtation, wherein it has ſince remained, with Jeſyva- 


riation than could have been expected, after the ſhocks occafioned-by- {ſo 


many internal revolutions, and o many foreign Wars, of which we have 
| gion ſome aceount in the hiſtory. of each particular ſtate in the: following: 


The -great events which happened then have not - hitherto ſpent 
their force, The political principles and maxims then. eſtabliſhed, Mill 


nations.“ : $: a 5h Ts 4 M4 AAA DDE SOR RI yo 
- From all which it ſeems extremely certain, that the concurrence-of ſo 
many rival princes will always prevent any one of them from gaining 
empire over Europe. But it is no leſs certain, that in contending 


oppoſe their deſigns ; the more any kingdom is extended, it becomes dhe 


continue to operate; and the ideas concerning the balance of, peniſes | 
introduced, or rendered general, ſtill. influence the councils of European 


the 
ding for it, 
they myſt weaken: their own force, and may at length render themſelves 
uncapable of defending even their juſt poſſeſſions. The partial conqueſts 
they may make are extremely illuſive; inſtead of promoting, they rather 


weaker, and great projects have not been ſo often executed by ſlow reite- 


rated efforts, as in the courſe of a few years, and ſometimes by a ſingle 


expedition. A prince may form a deliberate plan of deſtroying the rights 
of his ſubjects; he may proceed by ſlow degrees in the execution of it, 
and if he die before it is compleated, his ſucceſſor may purſue the ſame 


. Reps, and avail himſelf of what was done before him. But external con- 
queſts cannot be concealed ; they generally occaſion more fear than harm, 


and are almoſt always leſs ſolid than brilliant. Hence the alarms they ex- 


cite, the confederacies they give occaſion to, by which the prince, who, 


by misfortune, has been a conqueror, is commonly reduced to the laſt ex- 
'  tremities. This doQrine, however contrary to the prejudices of a power- 
ful and viRtorious nation, is one of the beſt eftabliſhed in the ſcience of 


politicks. It is confirmed by examples both ancient and modern. The 


ſtates of Greece, in particular, delivered from the terror of the Perſian 


invaſions, exhibit the ſame truth in a great variety of lights. There was 
not one of the moſt conſiderable of theſe little ſocieties, but in its turn 
imbibed the frenzy of conqueſt, and in its turn too was reduced by this 
frenzy to the utmoſt miſery, and-diſtreſs *. ' The modern examples are ſo 


well known, that it is almoſt unneceſſary to mention them. Who does not 
know that the, houſe of Auſtria'+ became the terror of all Europe, before - 
- e 1 4 4 MAS 18 2 18 N | 7 r 2 A. it : 
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—— 


tion on the Peace ; one of the moſt finiſhed 
tains a rich fund of political knowledge. | . 

1 Germany, Holland, and all the Low Countries, ſeveral ſtates in Italy, the kingdom 
of Spain, with the vaſt empires of Mexico and Peru, in Amerira, where at thę time of the 


els of antient eloquence 3 and which con- 


ation goyerned by Charles V. of the Houſe of Auftria : terxitories, which, thou. | 
_ exceeding in riches and extent the moſt powerful empires of antiquity, did not gratify 
the ambition of that monarch, and his whole reign was a ſcene of hoſtility againſt his 


neighbours. One of his ſueceſſors, the preſent empreſs queen, and the repreſentative of 


that family, was, however, upon the death of her father, not only ſtript of her dpminions, 


- 
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® The reader who would ſee this ſubjeft Fully illuſtrated, may look at Iſocrates* Ora- 


4 


— 


8 The 


: = fairs with her phyſical ſituation, nor with her political conſtitution, 


— 


_ tothe lere 
regard to thoſe nations "whoſe religion had no other foundation but the 


* . e is at preſent that 
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it excited the pity of Great-Britain'!* Had that family never been che 
object of fear, the empreſs queen would never have become the object of 
. France affords an example no leſs ſtriking, The nerves of 
— were ſtrained ſo far beyond preise: gth; by an ambitious 
22 it is impoſſible they ſhould _—_— Heir natural tone in 

bility of their late efforts, prove the 

_— the evil, anc | the inefficacy of any romedy which is not flow 


kingdom i in Europe which enjoys | 
3 ty and glory. She ought to be the more attentive 
res: brilliant an exiſtence. The ſpirit of conqueſt 


attempt to extend her dominion, muſt be attended with two infal- 


| ible conſequences. The firſt, to alarm her neighbours ;: the ſecond, to 


augment" her armies. ' We have ſaid enough to ſhew the danger of the 
one ; the other well deſerves to be traced thro' all its effects. The encreaſe 
of taxes, the decay of manufactures, that ſpecies of commerce which alone 


| bs not precarious, are objects which need only to be binted ak.— But che 


augmentation of armies muſt, in ſome future period, be attended with a 
conſequence of another kind, that is, the eſtabliſhment of abſolute mo- 
aarchy in Great- Britain. The farther our conqueſts are removed from 
nome, chis danger becomes the greater, Britiſh ſubjects of confideration 


or property will, in time, grow) weary of tran Gur lach themſelves into 


climates ſcorched by heat, or frozen by cold. armies muſt, 
of :courſe, be compoſed of men, who, having no tie to attach 
to their native country, will ſoon, by living in a diſtant clime, loſe 
all natural affe&ion for the land in which they were born. This conſe- 
quence ſeems 3 ſome of our modern * guided more per- 
— by ſentiment than by reaſon, and who, by ſpeeches extremely ſe- 
ductive to human pride or ambition, would inadvertently lead this Wen. 
_ into a N 142820 r chat 3 1 tende: to de 
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EITY is an awful object, and has ever rouſed the N ft 
mankind. But incapable of Sofia their ideas to all the ſubli- 
mity of bis 2388 they have too of rought down his perſections 

of their -own ideas. This is more particularly true with 


natural feelings, and more often the irregular paſſions of _ human 


| Heart, and who had received no light from r = this impor- 


rant object. In deducing the hiſtory of TING e med ike 
the ſame diſtinction which we have kitherto 0 Were in tracing the kee 


of arts, ſciences, and of civilization among mankind: 


what is human from what. is divine, What had its origin from particu al 


revelations, from what is the effekt of general laws, — of the unaſſiſted 
operations of the human mind. 


Agreeable to this diſtinction we find: that in the firſt ages of the. world, 


Sy the os bf the eaſtern nations was PR, and luminous, It aroſe from 


| — RR 1 7 
7 reduced To low as to be i in Dancer eo vg "contributions were 2Qvally raiſed. 


for her in Great-Britain, hoſe king en in hex cauſe at the 2 this nation 
nnn W 2225 N 
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te form hypotheſes upon theſe ſubjects, which were more or leſs 


duced under any general — 1 , CL 
The moſt common reli o ant 4 at prevailet 
and extended * n or the doftriny of 'a 


flattered their vanity, and the teſtimony 6f thoſe wo had _ ** ſußp- 
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1 gods ny disfigured human fancies or caprice, | 
Leer hover hue fs bega N the ray of tradi- 
— i — tribes which ſeparated at — | 
. — und in the ſmalleſt numbers, from the more improved ſocieties 
wen, it was altogether obliterited. - 
In this ſituation a particular ple was ſelected by God hinofelF;] to bs 
the depofitories of his laws and worſhip; but the ret of mankind were left 
v2 | 


plurality of Gods. The rage of ſyſtem, the ambition of ane 
er of che moral wares to à feu general principles, has occaſioned = 

imperfe& accounts, both of the origin and- pature of this ſp pecies of | 
ac Fe For without Tens lab into a minute detail, ix is 


according to an infinity of 1 which- cannot properly 4 


uate idea of the ſubject; and what is ſaid it tn general 
— EE __ou 


liable to a great many exceptions. © 4 
One thing however may be obſerved, the polytheiſin of "the Un 
tients ſeems neither to hang been the fruit of philoſophical 2 i 
nor 'of disfigured traditions, concerning the nature of the 
ſeems to habe ariſen during che rudeſt ages of ſociety, while the — — 
ers were Teelle, and while mankin were under the 


ſentinients as 


amdug 154 nations, is Sat we cannot al ae | 
the Nec magination over the ſenſes is what all men have in ſome / de- 
8 Tepe ere, Combine theſe two cauſes, and zit will not appeas = 
ge, that the image of departing heroes/ſhould have been ſeen by their 
companidits,” animating the battle, taking vengeance on their enemzes- 
and performing, in a Eres the 'fime functions which they performed 
when allye.” i appearance ſo unnatural would not excite terror among 
men unscquaintetd with evil ſpirits, and who had not learned to feur any 
thing bat tkeir enemies. On the'&ntrary, it eenfirmed their courage, 


ported by the extreme eredulity aud romantic caſt of thoſe who had net, 
god, an wniverſal aſſent dmdngall'the members of their ſociety. Afmalt 
gree of reflection, however, -would/be fuffcient to convince them, thut 
as their oom heroes exiſted after death, the fame” might Likewiſe be the ; 
caſe with thoſe"of their enemies. Iwo orders of gods, therefore, 
be eftabliſhied; "the" propitious and the boſtile; this gods-who were to be 
Ibved, and thoſe who were to be feare. But time, which wears off the 
impreffions of tradition, the frequent invaſions by which the narioris-of 
antiquity Were 1 77 deſolated or tranſplamted, made them loſe the” 
names, * Cc the characters of thoſe two orders of divinities, and 
form varioas s'of 'rehgion, which, though warped” by a'-thouſand' 


particultr eiret ſtances, give no ſmall indications of their firſt texture 


and original nisterials. For in general the gods of the antients 
abundant proof of human infirmity. They were ſabje& to all che paſ- 
tions of men; they . even of their e * in may, 


of ie 


arrangement. If we, except a 


„ zurnenderro n. „ 


8  Inſtances-diſeoy their- preference of ane, race or nation t all others. 
| "They did not an the ſame, e with men; lived on 
nectar and ambroſia; they had a particular p leaſure in ſmelling e fteam 
of the ſacrifices, and.they made love wich z feroctty unknown in northern 
— The rites wy: which they were, worlkippeds. naturally reſulted 
from chatactee. 
We be oblerredj however; that ls Waben of the antients was not 
much connected either with their pri 3 3 or with 8 
ſocieties, W InCiples 
do not fall within our plan, the BING part A mankind, were ——9 
tolerant in their procgle They . dp wha e over 
them; their neighbours, they 1magiped eirs; and th N was 
zoom enough in the univerſe for both 10 ve 7 in fellowſhip, 
without interfering ox jo 1 cp A one another. 
Thbe introduction of anity, by inculcating the * of 556 by 
anncuncing the purity. of his character, by explaining the ſervice. he-re- 
guired of men, produced a total alteration. pn their religious ſentiments 
— belief. But this is not the place for handling this ſublime ſubject. 
It. is ſufficient t0,0þſerve here, that a religion, which was ſaunded on the 
unity of the Deity, which admitted _ aſſociation with falſe: g 
muff either be. altogether, deſtroyed, or become. the prevailing. beli- of 
mankind. The latter was the caſe, - Chriſuanity made its Way among. 
- the civilized part of mankind, by the ſublimity. of its doctrines and pre- 
to; and before it was. ported b am of power, ſuſtained itſelf 
by the voice of wiſdom. 
„The management of whatever: related to. the church, 8 naturally 
| conferred on thoſe who had eſtabliſhed: it, firſt occaſioned the elevation * 
| thaclergy, and aſterwards of the biſhop of Rome, over all the members 5 
| 1 the Chriſtian, world. It, is; impoſhible to deſcribe within our narrow 
; all the concomitant cauſes,' ſome of which were. extre delicate, 
{ww which this of univerſal 48 was eſtabliſned. The biſhops 
Hows. by being removed from 1 of the Roman em perbrs, 
. then, refiding i in Conſtantinople; ; by borrowing, with little 9 the 
5 religious ceremonies and rites eſtabliſhed among the heathen, world, and 
| working on the credulous minds of Barbarians, . whom that 
empire began 40) be diſmembered; and by availing themſelves of eyery 
excumitance which ſortune threw in their way, ſlowly erefted the fapric 
of their. power, at firſt. an object of veneration, and afterw of terror, 
bac all Toh ct princes. pO cauſes of its happy y diſſolution are -more 
| —— aud operated with greater activity. The moſt efficacious. was 
rapid i bo ment of arts, government and commerce, which after 
many ages of, barbarity, made its way intq Euro 1 The ſeandalous * 
of thoſe Who called themſelves the miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt, their 1 | 
| 7 ng and tyranny, the deſire natural to ſovereigns of delivering th 9 
om a foreign yake, the opportunity of applying to national Objects, the 
5 3 th-which, had been diverted, to the ſervice of the church in 
every eee of — conſpired with the ardor of the firſt reformers, 
and haſtened the progreſs of reformation... The. abſurd, mummeries eſta- 
bliſhed by the Romiſh clergy in order to elevate their power, and aug- 
ment their riches, were happily turned into ridicule, by men of letters, 
uo, on that account, deſerve to be held in everlaſting eſteem, as they con- 
tributed, in a very eminent degree, to that ere event, ſo favourable | 
© tothe civil as well as to the . d. liberties of manki wot, 
We fhall ay 0 the main. Part las: kia 
N 4 4 NR 253 
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bas abi E U R 1 Pp E. ] 
: UROPE, th the — PAI he quarter: of the 10 f in many - 
Ee ors, nba moſt deſerves; our rr of th globe, in Europe 
that . mind has made the greateſt progreſs towards its im- 
prouement; and where the arts, whether — utility or ornament, the 
deienoes both military and civil, have been carried to the hei 0 
and perfection. If we except the earlieſt ages of the world, it is in 
rope * find the greateſt variety of character, government and manners, Y 
and. from whence we draw. the greateſt, number n. 
OSS for our entertainment or :nfiruttion. ; 
ography diſcovers to us two circumſtances Europe, 
which perhaps i e had a conſiderable tendency in giving it the ſuperiority x 
over the world, Firſt, the happy 1 . its ef . 
ng part of it ly1 ien dhe marid:zone-z; and „5 
of its ſurſace. e effect of 2 moderate 79 eg 7 OR | 
1 is well known frog n immenſe 3 of e © | 
ifferent ds Europe 
5c; 


tile Tolls,” TON —— 
— is no part Nef Rerope | 2 — BY in 3 l ſo. wy, > 
rupted by natural boundaries or diviſions, as Greece; wy 0 
it was in Greece the human ain ibn t know f anal Ki 
„and that many of the arts ſubſervient to utility or 
fas, were Invented, or at Jeaſt greatly improved. What G1 
fore is. with | to. Exitope, Rurope idelf is with "rega payne 
of che globe. The analogy may even _'be;..carfied farther, and it is | 
worth while to r it. © As antient Greece (for we do not ſpeak” of 
Greece, at preſent under the unnatural tyranny of Barbarians) was diſtin- 
- 2 above all the reſt of Europe, for the equity of its lag and the 
om of its political conſtitution, ſo has Europe in general been e- 
markable for ſmaller deviations, at leaſt, from the — of nature and equa · 
lity,' than have been admitted in other quarters of the world. Trang, 
moſt of the European governments are monarchical, we may dilcoves, on - 
; due examination, that there are a thouſand little fpriogs, which check 
| the foree; and ſoften the tigour of monarchy in Europe, which do nit 
| exiſt any where elſe. In proportion to the number and force of theſe 
; Checks, che monarchics — + 2 ſuch as Ruſſia, France, Spain ar 
| differ from one another. Beſides monarchies, in which one 
man beats the net ſway... there are in Kurope, ariftocracies "Torr . 
| ments of the nobles, | fo ite HL or governments of rope. Ve- 
nice is an example of the former; Holfand, and ſome ſtates of Acad at 
Sitzerland,; afford examples of che latter. 'Fhere are likew ce 
vernments, which cannot be aſſign _—_ 4laſs.* eee 
which partakes of all the three, 15 any ou he od gu ar inſtance of thi 
we why 2 Vith; and that of 8j 185 Baer e, * 
near ied to it. Ie ocker mixed overnments in prope, ate com- 
— e 


— 


SO OI EUROP E. 
only of two of che ſimple forms, ſuch as Poland, and ven * 
of Italy, Kc. all which ſhall be explained at length in their proper plact, 
The Chriſtian religion is eſtabliſhed throughout wat part. of Europe, 
except Turkey; but from the various Heide of the human mind, and 
a the different lights in which ſpeculative opinions are apt to appear, when 
viewed by perſons of different educations „ agua that religion is di. 
vided into a number of different ſects, but Which' may be comprehended 
Ander three general denominations; iſt, The Greek church; 2d, Popery; 
and zd, Proteſtantiſm: whieh laſt is again divided into Lutheraniſm, and 
„ G ſo called from Luther and Calvin, the: two 28 1 8 re- 
formers of the 16th century. 
The languages of Europe are derived from the fix follow bone Greek 
Latin, . or old German, the ONS; go ne 


FRY 4 * 


b IPO * * 


* A 


n Drvidtoxs or EUROPE. 


hy as; grand divifion of the earth is ſituated between the roth "ra 

1 weſt; and the 65th degree eaſt long. from London; and between 

the 36th and 724 degree of north lat. It is bounded on the north, by 

the Frozen Ocean; on the eaſt, by Aſia 3 on the ſouth; by the Mediter- 

ranean Sea, Which divides it from Africa; ; and on the welt, by the At- 

lantic Ocean; which ſeparates it from America ; being 3000 __ long, 
aud 2506 broad. It contains the following kingdoms and ſtates. - 


. [Dif & Beariny -Diff. of Time | — Relig 
from London. | from Lonqo 
VA Miles. H. 5 75 8 
300 WRT a0 Ss * iy * 828 <4 f 
150 [Edinburgh 400 N. Jo 12 aft, 
160 Dublin 27 N. W. | 0.26 aft, 
300 Bergen 540 N. 0 24 
180 [Copenhagen] 500 N. E. | © 50 
Stockholm 750 N. . I 10 bef. [Lutherans 
1100 o [Peterſburg 1140 N. E. 2 4 def, reek Chu 
680 [Warſaw © 760. E, 1 24 bef. Pap. Luth. a 
uncertain. ]Bettin 54 E. 0 59 bet. * and 
7 500 Vin boo. E, * 7 5 be Pap. Luth. a 
wag 230 Prague 600 4 def. Papiſts 
1 100 . oat ern 71 180 2 o 18 bef. Cabriniſt 
. — 200 [Bruſle;s 186 8 8. . o 16 bef, Papiſts 
eee eee AT def. [Papiſts | 
5 i 500 Madrid | $co S. 017 aft. -PPapiſts 
309 ||_.100 Liſbon © |""B&6'S.W..\ 0-38 alt.” [Papite | 
250 10 Bern ei 8. 420 S.E. Eo 28 be, [Calvin wif 


IT | Piedmont, Monſerraty Milan, Parma, Modena, Mantua; enſee, Genoa, Tusa 
3 | Turin, Caſah” Milan, Parma, Modena, Mantua, Venice, Genoa, Flora 


r $:E, | © $2 bet [Papifts 
— — 2 Naples © IJ. 870 8. E. ee. 
200 Buda 80 8. & 2 — 2 3 


| 1320 8. E. |: 1 58 be, Mahomet:s 
7-14 7-208 R. 2 24 def. ede 
358.8 E. = — — 
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TOE 41 3: . 2 | | 
| Ereluſve of. the Britiſh. Iſles, mencioned. abor, Burop contains, the 


ALLELE LES 
19 „ „ \ 


Ws 9 principal Spe, is 


WY 


— — p - 4 
1 Fe 


n the Northern 8 I | * Fe 
0 : Iceland 


* 


F «9.0 en kane eh 

j Sea. „. Roe Be. — 15 

1 Gothland, Geland, Aland, ky 
Jos Dagho. 2 — 1 «4 


" 


| {Adriatic,!/ or Cases, Corfu, derbe. Zu. 7 4 
a * © Candia, Rhodes, n ** 
Tenedos, Seyros, Mytelene, Scio, 

Samos, Patmos, Paros, Cerigo, 


Santorin, &c. being part of antient 
and modern Z 3 — 


5 


Shall, according to my plan; begin this account of his Daniſh ana- 
jeſty's dominions with 45 moſt northerly ſituations, and divide them 
into four parts: 1ſt, Eaſt and Weſt Greenland, Iceland, and the Faro 


=” 2d, e 21 Denmark Proper ; and Arb. bis German terri- 


—_ 1 , "Th 2 bo * 299! oy 0 © 10 ae 10 8 ace 


, 1 . 
7 » 
WY Zealand, _ 
£154 6h 51 4 N 4 
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p 3. | 24285880 
1 28,400 
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Feier, thinks that the rovin 


W wes? NE iS. D: 


Inade of the dimenſions of Eaſt al" Weſt'Greenlatni 
| they are not yet known, or known Very imperfeQly ;" 3 we ſhall, however, 
ed to;give the lateſt accounts of tt 2 em, — ID * auch | 


25 That have core to our hands, 3 3 dint 
AST Ty WEST GREENLAND, ICELAND, any 


e : 
4 r +7 
. >. 


y : 1 n 128 
wum, b 8 * . 1 


The reader may perceive, that 5 the above a, 95 ate n g 
cauſe, in 


THE e THE. ATLAS mc: Nene, HA 
EAST GREENLAND, .. | 


| _— 40 — part of bie ! Daniſh majeſty? $. "IMP 3 or, 25 


others call it, Ne- 2 55 the country of 8 pitzbergeny 


7 derbe 10/and 11 deg. E. long td 76 and zee N. tut. "Tho? it 


5 now claimed. Denmark, 1 3 Certain y was diſcovered by Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, in-1 1771 and is ſuppoſed to be a continuation of Old — 
land. It obtained the name of Spitzbergen, from the height and ragge 

meſs of its rpeks. 4 is a Whale- fiſnery, OE £009 vted bf -oi 
Dutch and ſome Britiſh veſſels; ön td Conſts. It Nkewife contains two 
Hharbours ; ohe called South Be. and the ther e bac the 


inland ee Aan 4 


e WEST. GREENLAND, | ES. 
1188 betneen the medi, of ondon, an and 50 deg. W. long. and 


between 60 and 73 deg. N 
Jani ANL. J. By the Jie accounts from the miſſionaries, em · 


| = -ployed: for the converſion of Greenlanders, their whole number 


does not amount to above 8550 ated inhabitants: Mr. Crantz, how. 
athlanders: of Greenland may amount 


to about 7000. - There is . great reſemblance between the aſpect, man- 


ak ners, and dreſs of . thoſe natives, and the Eſquimaux Americans, 
FIT from whom the paturally differ Jak. little, even after all the pains 
wn which the Dani i; 


and German miſſionaries have taken to convert and 
civilize- them. They live "intats during their winter, "which is incre- 


dibly ſevere; but Mr. Crantz, who has give us the lateſt and beſt ac- 
Counts of this country, ſays, rhat in their Ae 


ſummer days it is ſo hot 


dat the inhabitants are obliged to throw. of their ſummer They 
ũbuaye no trade, though a] have a moſt in Aeg 6r their 
3 {oaſis ; but they employ anche gear either in fiſhing or hundng, J. Which 


"they are very dextrous. 


Custostress J. The taking or Whales in the ſeas of Greenland, 
among the fields of ice — beer. increaſing for ages, is one of the 
greateſt curioſities in nature, Theſe ßelds, or pieces of ice, are, fre- 
IF nently, more than a mile in length, and upwards of 100 feet in 

ickneſs ; and when they ate put in motion by a form, nothing can be 


more terrible; the Dutch had: 13\ſhipveruſbed: to pieces b them in one 


ſeaſon. 

© "There are ſeveral kinds of Whales in Greenland ; ſome white, and 
others black. The black ny the: grand bay whale, is in moſt eſteem, 
on account of his bulk, and the Beat quantity of fat blubber he affords, 


5 turns to oil. Eis tongue is about eighteen feet long, -inclofed in 


pieces of what we call whalebone, 'Which are covere "with a kind 
EK 3 and on each gde 1 


. | 
1 a6 - Nr OT 


. ]. coeaco oct  H...IoC SSi 
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ox's bones, and. 


ICELAND: 


of no. uſe. 


2 5 leſs from thence to the tail. 
ken thei ſenmen, ſae a whale ſp 
fall fall when.evety one baſtens 


harpoon (a 


in the vital parts, till he ſpouts out, 


one ſhip. 
| When th 


"ba 


beating the waves with his tail and 


boats. continuing toffallow him ſome les 
andrwhen he is. dying, he turns himſelf 
ſhore, or to the ſhip, if they be at à dilt 


eut him in pistes, and: by boiling the 


8 


Ty: 


8 to the bones of his body, they 976-34. herd fu. 
There are no teeth in his moth. 
Na detwees / 60 and 80 fret longs, very thick; ahoyathe brad, but 


t. the. werd is ids Gm. 


the ſhip; ta his hot 5 ſ or eight» 
men being appointed to a boat, and four, or fave: boats uſually belaog 


come neat the whale, the harpoo 
rbed dart) and the monſter finding 


8 . of blood inſtead of _ : 


? 


9 
878 7 e bim wick tis 


imſelf wounded, me 


Wet ing the deep, and would carry the beat along with, bh bios 

| 92 5 ive him line faſt enoughs ag 0 py the oo 
re by the violent bug ofs rope on the lide 105 3 

ki 8 15 0 ge! 10 2. mop. Afteß 5 5 has. 8 0 Is kyngr 
ſathoms deep, he is forced to come 0D, 195 rs Md er ſoch a 7 7 
Ps noiſe with A. ſpouting, that { ome Pare 5855 fring of 

nan. 80 (00g. a3. appears on the, 15 5 Th vat feof the- 
Fender fix another harpoon in bite, he irt n be plunges I, 
the deep; and when he ns upa Toe Wi ey pierce him wit 


ns, till the ſea is all in. a foam, the 


font 
Wade 


have conveniences on ſhore; otherwiſe. they; bartel up dhe 
bring them home; but 


Bees fiſh is compute 
the value of 3 b. ti 
of Eaſt Greenland; where theſe * 


to yield 
a barrel. Thot 


manger: 1 this fiſhery. 


Le 


. = Zug: ins 341 


ICBLAND,. 4 Fog 


hi an 68 d N. lat. Ee BEI: 1 ö 
long, from the e e ie Fiona, ea 15 


1. 9208 27 


ut 720 miles. 
n 
though it is thoug 


country was depopulated by the ſmall- ox, and 
are ſubject pay es crown gf Denmark; 
lags ot. Norway. 2 


Amtman; but 


teſides in Iceland, 


caſes. 


The 


from the Da 
lar hs themſel 


TzAaDs.} 


lves.,.. 


'The commerce 


The z 


and con to the religion a 
Dagzh majeſty names their governor, called Stabs- 
he appoints a deputy. governor, called Amtman, who 


at the King's palace of Reſſe 
rix-dollars ; and he has mu * him, both in civil and ſpiri 

people are naturally h andy, 22 and induſtri 
amuſe: themſelves with cheſs and i 


s abd Norwegians; 


MADSO 


habitanss are uppaſed, to be. about $0,000 3 | 


can ſmoll tron 
tween 60 an 


Fe 
l 
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E 1 * * 
XN „ 
# 28 


n: 5 


they. were formerly far more numerous, til 


e 


com ny. W of dried, 


of this ng is monopolized 


h,. ſalted 29958 A 


a tallo, candles, train · oil, coarſe woollen cloth, 


loves, MY yy - hd ee, com a * 


W diſeaſes. The 


ſed, on a ſalary. of 


us. 


| be bas doſt his ſtrength; 
4 * . — on 
from n ere | 
ry extract the ai. — ö 
— and 
- thancthele. ſhips do. 
100 baxrels of oil, of 
the Danes claim this | 
e' taken; the Datch -yrp ante 
P YT 104 bo . 


do. 
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Th 


In ſome things they differ bitls ; | | 
they ANF YL e pecu- 


onopolized by x Daniſh 


K * 
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| various colours} Gder-cown, (aid festbers. * Their Ihparts eoniftl of id 


ber, - fſhing-litis" and hooks, tobacco, | bread, horſe- hose, brandy, pine | 


wine, falt, linen, and a little ſilk; excluſive of ſome neceſſaries 
ſuperfluities for the more wealthy. 2 5443 3 25012443 IOW ee WOT; 
. STREXOTRA AND REVENUE.] - As Iceland affords no bait for avatice 
protection: and the revenue he bout 
$0,000 crowns a year. | „ak dong 


744 


and upon the north and north-weſt. 
or 
7 


4 * > 
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5 4 | 3 
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enen 44 8 [ GRIT $3929 $4 - is 
Nau; b bs rho natural fighification of Norway 
AND EXTENT. | $00 | i, the Northern. way. It is: ſituated 
between the zyth and 7 ad degrees: of North lat; and een the 4th and 
Ig th degrees of Eaſt long. Its length is computed at 750 miles; its breadth 
at 170. It is bounded on the ſouth by the entrance intoothe Baltic, called 
the ac; or Ng 9 the weſt and north, by the northern 3 
and on the eaſt, it is divided from Sweden by a rw of 2 


gaualled at different parts by different names; as Fillefield, Dofreſeld, 


Rundfield, and Dourfield. The reader may conſult the table of dimen- 
fions in Denmark for its extent; it is a country ſo little known to the 
reſt of Europe, that it is difficult to fix its dimenſions with preciſion. 
» Crimats:] The climate of Notway vakies according to its extent, 
and its expoſiture towards the ſea. At Bergen, yo winter is moderate, 
and the fea" id pratticable; - The eaſtern parts of Norway are commonly 
covered with ſnow; and the cold generally ſets in about the middle of 
October, with intenſe, ſeverity, to the middle of April; the "waters 
| bony all that while frozen to a conſiderable thitkneſs:* In 17 19, ſeven 
' thouſand Swedes, who were on their march to attack Drontheim, periſhed 
in the ſnow, on the mountains Which ſeparate Sweden from Norway; 
and their bodies were found in different poſtures. But even froſt and ſnow 
Dave their conveniences, as they facilitate the conveyance of goods by 
land. As to the more northerly parts of this country, called Finmark, 
the cold is ſo intenſe, that they, are but little known. At Bergen, the 
longeſt day confiſts of about nineteen hours, and the ſnorteſt about fix. In 
ſummer the inhabitants can read and write at midnight, by the light of the 
ky; and in the moſt northerly parts, about midſummer, the ſun” is con- 
 tinually in view, In thoſe parts, however, in the middle of winter, there 
is only a faint glimmering of light at noon, for about an hour and a half; 
owing to the reflection of the ſun's rays on the möuntains. Nature, not- 
ee has been ſo kind to the Norwegians, that in the midſt of 
their darkneſs, the ſky is ſo ſerene, and the moon and the aurora borealis 
ſo bright, that they can carry on their fiſhery,” and work at their feveral 


- trades in open air. co 
9 1 : | - The 


or ambition, the inhabitants 132 upon his Daniſh majeſty*s;. | 
7 from the country, amounts to about 
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The air is ſo pure in ſome of the inland parts, that the inhabitants. 
live ſo * Ar to be tired of life ;- and cauſe ſelves to be tranſported \ 


12 to a leſs ſalubrious air. Sudden thaws, and ſnow-falls, have, however, 
ö ſometimes dreadful effects, and deſtroy whole village... 
| . MounTains.] Norway is reckoned. one of the moſt-mountainous. 
countries in the world; for it contains a chain of unequal mountains 


7 running from ſouth to north: to paſs that of Hardanger, a man muſt; 

1 travel about ſeventy Engliſh miles; and to paſs others, upwards of fifty. 

% Dofrefield is counted the higheſt mountain, perhaps, in Europe. The 

1 rivers and cataracts which interſe& thoſe dreadful precipices, and are paſ- 

Y fable only by ſlight tottering wooden bridges, render travelling in this, 

4 country very terrible and dangerous ; though the government is at the 

1 expence of providing, at different ſtages, houſes accommodated with fire, 

| light, and kitchen miture. Detached from this vaſt chain, other im- 

' menſe mountains preſent themſelves all over: Norway; ſome. of them with, 

x reſervoirs of water on the top ; and; the whole forming a moſt . , 

; landſcape. The activity of the natives, in recovering their ſheep and 

f goats, When - up, through a falſe ſtep, in one of thoſe rocks, is 

? wonderful. The owner dire&s himſelf to be lowered down from the top of, 

: the mountain, -fitring on a - croſs ſtick; tied to the end of a long rope; 

' and When he arrives at the place where the creature ſtands, he faſtens it to 

2 the ſame cord, and it is drawn up with himſelf, The caverns that are to. 

1 be met with in-thoſe. mountains, are more wonderful than thoſe, perhaps, 

1 in any-ocher part of the world; though. lcſs-liable to obſeryation./; One of: 

, them, 5 -cogen 3 in 17 ie arr ing * 3 3. Wh 
reported; that: in it till wey heard the ſea-daſhing over? 

their hoads's at te palags was as wide and high as an ordinary church, 

1 

, 

: | 
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4 large 

1 into'planks arid deals. A tenth of all ſawed timber belongs to his Daniſh. 
majeſty; and forms no inconſiderable part of his revenue. | Irs 


0 -'STON zs, METALS: Norway contains quarries of e 


rl magnet is found in the iron mines. The amianthus, or aſbeſtos, which, 
„ v ben ite —— — are 'wove into vloth, are cleaned by the fire, is 
. klkewiſe found here: as are ctyſtals, granates, amethyſts, agate, thunders _ 

of ones, and eagle: tones. Gold found in Norway, has 'been; coined into” 
ducats. His Danish majeſty is now working, to great advantage, 2 filver © 

i Line at Koningſberg ; other e ve been found in different 

þ 2 | A, 4 | | Paris 
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| _ parts of the eountry ; and one of the many fiſver maſſey that have bern 
AJiſſcovered, weighing 560 pounds, is to be ſeen at the Royal Muſeum 
at Copenhagen! The lead, copper, and iran mines, are common in 
this country: one of the coppet- mines at Noraas, is thought to be che 
richeſt in Europe. Norway Iikewiſe produces quickſilder, ſulphur, vitriol, 
lum, and various kinds of loam-;' the different manufactures of which 
bring in a large revenue to the r. Wx mull 
Rivexs AN LAKES.) The rivers:and freſh- water lakes in this egun - 
try, are well flocked with fiſh 2: and navigable for vaſſels of conſiderable 
burden. The - moſt extraordinary circumſtance attending the lakes ig, 
that ſome of them contain floating iflands, formed by the coheſton of 
roots of trees and ſhrubs: and though torn from the main land, - bear 
herbage and trees, 80 late as the year 2702, the noble family ſeat of 
Borge, near Frederieſtadt, ſuddenly ſunk, with all its: towers and battle- 
ments, into an abyſs 100 fathom in depth; and its ſite was inſtantiy 
© filed with a piece of water, which formed a: hake 300 ells in length, 
and about half as broad; This melancholy accident,” hy which. fourtren 
4 750 and two hundred head of cattle: periſhed, was: by the 
dundation being undermined by the waters of a river. 
© Uncommon 'AntMALs, Þ' All che animals that are natives of Den- 
rows AND*FIoHEs: 5 — be found in Norway, with 
an addition of many more. The wild beaſts peculiar to Norway, are the 
k, the rein- deer, the hares, and rabbit, the bear, the wolf, the lynx, 
e fox, the glütton, the-lemingy the ermine, the martin and the beaver.. 
The elk is 4 tall aſh- coloured animal, its ſhape partakingaat once of the 
. horſe and the ſtag; it is harmleſs, and in the winter, ſecial; bd their 
geln taſtes Hike venfiſon. The rein- deer is a ſpecies of ſtag; but we ſhall 
have occaſion to mention him more particularly aſtervidzds,” The bares 
are ſmall; and are ſaid to Hive upon mice in the winter time, and ta 
change their colour from ' brown do vchite. The. Norwegian bears are 
ſtrong and ſagaeious: they are remarkable for not hurting children; but 
their other qualities are iu common with the reſt of Their ſpecies in 
"Northern countries ; nor can we much credit the very extraordinary ſpeci- 
mens of their ſagaeity, recorded by che natives: they ate hunted by little 
dogs; and Tome prefer bear hams to thoſe of Weſtphalia., The Narwe⸗ 
gian wolves,” though ferce, àre ſhy even of 4 com: or. a. goats: unleſs 
Impelled by hunger: the natiyes are dextrous in digging. ps far them, 
in Which they are taken or killed. The lynx, by foe: the goupes, 
ds ſmaller than à Wolf, but as dangerous; they are of the cat- kind, and 
Have claws like tygers; they dig under ground, and hfte undeimine 
meepfolds, where they make dreadful havock. The fin of the lynx is 
beautiful and valuable: as is that of che black fox. White and red: foxes 
are Hkewiſe found in Norway, and partake of the nature of chat wily 
animal in other countries; they have a particular way of drawing crabs 
. N by ipping their tails in the water, which the crab lays hold öl. n 


Ge he ghitton, otherwiſe called the erden, or vielfras, reſembles a turn - 
Toit 40 with a long body, thiek Tow ſharp claws and teeth; his fur, 
Which is va A ſo precious, he is ſhot with blunt arrows, to 
| preſerve the kin unhurt: he is bold; and ſo ravenous, that it is: ſaid he 
Will devour a earcaſe larger than himſelf, and unburthens his ſtomach by 
Napeering himſelf between two cloſe-ftanding trees: when taken, be het 
been even known to eat ſtone and mortar. The eymine is a little creature, 
remarkable for its ſhyneſs and cleanlineſs; and few of our readers 3 
8 3, | 8 4 2 
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1 that their ſus forms; a principal part enn of rayal-magni 
bere is little difference between the martin ang; a large b 4 Fs 
only its ** 11 ſnout . are, harper ; it is very fesch, and 
| 12 I fall have occaßen to mention the beaver. REO: 
merica. 
eng age a grenter-variety of birds dan Norways mY 
build upon rocks 3. their 8 ya darken the — abe no 1 ; 
their wings zeſembles a ſſomm; their ſize is the bigneſs of 8 * f 
| they - 216.96 aquatic fp „end theix fe 1s Much ch. clizemed..; Ne r, 
than thirty different kinds of thruſhes reſide ip Norway ; with various: 
kigds of pigeons, and ſeveral ſorta of, beautiful wild ducks. The — 
an. cock-of-the-wood, is of x black or ure colour, his eye 
b that, of a pheaſant; and he is faid to be the largeſt of all 
Norway produces two Kinds of engles, the land and che ſea ; t 
— f ſtrong, that he has been known to catey off a child f ²-· 
years ald: the ſea, or fiſn-eagle, is lazger than than the other; he ſubs op, 
aquatic 'fogd.z. and. ſometimes darts on large 6ihes. with ſuch forces: 
being e to 5 ua his alone from their. pda. he is dragged lte 
water a 
+ The Scandinavian lakes and. ſeas are allonifajogly fruinful i in all 6k has * 
are found on the ſea-coaſts, of Furope, which Arad got here to —— 
merated. Some fiſhes in thoſe ſeas, howeve . ave their -peculiantiese, 
The hage-mœrren, is a ſphcies-of: ſhark ten Zatboms in hp tm 
liver yields three caſks of train oil. The tuella-fiyndar ia ap exceſſi 
turbot, which has been known. to cher a man why. bad-fallen, ovex-baaxgs! 
to keep him from riſing. The ſeaſon for herringifiſhing s 8 | 
| fifberwep by the ſpouting of wWateg from the: whales: (of Which 
ferent ſpecies are mentioned) in allowing the hering hoals. 


R * 


Whale feſembles a cod, with ſmall eyes, à dark: marhle fein, angot 
belly: they ſpout out the Waters which Arche In by . ——.— 
two holes or 2 in the heads. They copulate like land ammale., 
ſtanding uprigbt in the ſea... A young Whale, when. fir. prod ned: ig : 
about nine FIG fe long sand ghe female ſametimes bring far ta: 
2 a birth. The whale devour; ſuch an anerędiblg. 2 —— mall Hh. 
that his belly. is often. ready d burikzcin which caſe corngs 2 meek 
mend 2 noiſe 1 . The e ben bee ae al wat ; | 
them ſaſten on his back, and ineeſſant «beat him othep, with, 3 
horns, or rather bones on;:thein;beaks, ſwim under his belly. : 
Prue ny get ps no ines ind, and 5 Fi 
Exen the aquatic; pre Was: im when 7 | 
comes near abe ſurfaea af chezwstet; and her has been knowp to bader | 
tortured, that he has beat lin@lk-10:doath onthe fes, — 
Norway may be ſaid to be the. ative country; of} erringen 
2 * the ſhaals that come from nuder the ice at the. nartbt pole; = | 
e latitude of Iceland divideithamfrlycs; inw-theredbedies!s- one of 
ſuppl ſupply the Weſtern Iſles and coaſts of Scotland. another: directs its courſe _ 
the eaſtern part of Great- Britain down the Channel, and the bird 
— the Baltic, through the Sund. They fam great part of ho ford 
f the e and the cod, Iing, Kabeliau, and, 1 torik-fiſhes, 
feed. — heir ſpawp's and ate e predigiovua 
—_— in ſiſty or athoms Water: theſe, eſpeciglly their mas 
the oil extracted 22 their livers, ate exported. and ſold to great ad 
ne Oey Te Evo 
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fhing on the coaſt of Norway: The ſea-devil/is about fix feet in length,” 
aud 18 fo called from its monſtrous appearance and voraeity. Phe ſea- 
ſcorpion is likewiſe of a hideous form, its head being larger than its whole 
body, which is abbut four feet in length; and its bite is ſaid to be poi- 


Abe moſt ſeemingly fabulous accounts of the ancients, concerning ſea- 
monſters; are rendered eredible by the productions of the Norwegian 
ſeas and the ſea-ſnake, or ſerpent of the ocean, is no longer counted a: 
chimera. In 1756, one of them was hot by a maſter of 4 ſnlip; its 
head fgſembled that of à horſe; the mouth was large and black, as 
were the eyes, a White mane hanging from its neck: it floated on the 
ſapface of the water, arid held its head at leaſt two feet out of the ſea: | 
between the head and neck were ſeven or eight folds; Which were very 
thick ahd che length of this fnake was möte than a hundred yards, ſome 

fathoms. They. have remarkable uverſion to the ſmell of caſtor; ſor 

ieh reaſon, hip, boat,” and bark maſters, provide themſelves with 
— of that drug, to prevent being overſet ; the ſerpent's6lfaRory- 
erves being remarkably exquiſite. The particularities recounted of this 
animal would be incredible, were they- not atteſted upon oath. Rgede (a 
creditable author) ſays, that ont th 6th day of July; 1534, a large and 


— frightful ſea-thonſtes raiſe itself o high ot of the water, that ies head 


Teathed above the main · top- maſt of the thip ; that it had a long ſnarp 
ſnout; broad paws, and ſpouted water like'a'wwhale;z that the body ſeemed 
tog be covered with ſeules; the fin! was uneven and wrinkled, and the 
lower part was formed like a ſnalke. The body of this monſter is ſaid 


ctde ns chick as ahogſhead;; his ſcin is variegated like a tortoiſe ſhell; 


an Bis exerement, which floats upbn the ſürface of the Water, is 


corro- 
five; and bliſters the hands of the feamen if chey handle iu. 


mould be under great difficulty in mentioning the krakeny or. Korven, 


* 


were not its exiſtence proved ſo ſtrongly, as ſeem to put it out of all doubt. 


I bal is ſaid to be 2 mile and à half in circumference 3/ and when 


part of it appears above the water, it reſembles a number: of ſmall iſands 
& ſand- banks, on Which fiſhes dilport themſelves, and ſeaweeds grow : 


uß denk é farther- emergement, a nomber of pellucid adtenna, each about 


height,” form, and ze of a- woderute maſt, appear ; aud by their 
2 te · action he garhers wg, conſiſting of fmall fiſhes, ' When: 


befinks; which" be des gradually, a dangerous fwell of che fea ſucceeds, 


and kind of Whirlpool Is naturally formed in the wäter. In 1680, a 


= - 


bung kraken- periſhed among the rocks and cliffs of the pariſh of Al- 
3 fihong'; and his death was attended by ſueh a ſtench, that che channel 


bit died vm impaſfable. Wirbogt entering into any romantic theo- 
i we may ſafely ſay, that the exiſtente of this ſiſh being proved, ac- 
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= evuntsfor many of thoſe» phænomena of: floating iſlands; and tranſitory 
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2 learned,- whd' could have no idea of ſuch an animal. 


ances: in ibe fen, that hase hithefto been held as fabulous by 
*:The mermen and mer-women, Hold their refidence_in/the Norwegian 


: 1 ſeas : but I cannot give credit to all: that is related concerning them by 


the-nativee. The merman is about eight ſpans long, and; undoubtedly, 
bas as much reſemblance- as an ape has to the human ſpeeies; a high 
forehead, little eyes, a flat noſe, and large mouth, without chin or ears, 
eharacteriſe its head; its arms are ſnort, but without joints or elbows, and 


- they terminate in members reſembling a human hand, but of the paw 


kind, and the fingers connected by a membrane: the parts of een 
E Jia by. es. Mi 451. q % in icate 


/ 


4 


. 5 


Wiests Gr Nies; though th wich remain in the we- 
eas, 292 e thoſe ede hade breaſts, at w 2 
ſuckcle their Young ones. It would far exceed the boun s al 5 
this article, to follow the Norwegian adventurers through all the e 
— —5 —_ a 47 — gi 0 be _ v6 they are ſo 
authenfiested, chat J make no doubt, a new furprizing theory : 
of 2 — aa. may in time be formed. 
rt Wu Thoſe of Norway are only natural, and confiſt of 
, dreadful — Water falls and whirlpools: / On 
5 a, latitude 87 is that dreadful vortex, or whirlpool, called 57 
. the" Mavel of the ſea dn by ſome Maleſtiom; zor Moſkoeftrom. 
| 15 N ph, Moſkoe, from whthee this ſtream deri ves its name, lies between 


the mountain Hefleggen in Lofoden;-and the ifland Ver, which are about | 


25 


one Teas e"Yiſtant 3 3 and” between the iſland: znd'conſt*on- each fide,” 
ſeream Makes Tts way. Between Moſkoe and Bofsdleiſg it is near $90 
thoms deep 5 büt between' Moſkoe and Ver, it, is Io ſrallow, as not (o 
afford paſſage for a ſmall hip. When is is flood; che ſtream runs wah 
2 between Lofoden thi "Moſkoe lebe with a'beiftergus rapidity: 
when it ö 6bb;* returns to the ſea With à violence arid#oiſe;,” unequ i 
the loudeſt cataracts. It is heard at che diſtanct of many leagues,” us 
forms a wörter or whirlpool of great depth and Extent; ſo violent;*th 
if a ſhip cines near it, it Iv: erte Arn ifrefiſtibly! i640" the | 
_ whit ade ere diſappears; b . dee and carried down'to the bottom 
ma momeiſt, where it is dafhed to pieces again the focks'; and 255 
at the tür of ebb and flood, mo the — betomes —— for abou 


quarter G an hour, 'it'riſcs"apain 1 f | 
known” for tlie rts of a hip wt it 16 mir Arc it Rab 


reached” velſas<at the Giganse of more 1 oy mile, where the 
crews” have? 1 t' themſelves in · 72 ' Perhaps it is hardly 
in the: power of fancy to dear Fo — 1 horrorj? thau of - 


pa Gs forward by the fudden violence of gt impetuous torrent, 
to the vortex of à whirlpool,” 6f-which the noiſe aid turbulence If in 
creaſin as it is approached, are an earneſt of quiet and inevitable * 
ſtructioh ; While the wretched victims, in ati/agony , deſ Pair and ter | 
cty out tor that helþ which they know to be itypollible ;/ walten 
them the dreadful - abyſs,” in Which they are "Shoe 0 Ve rhesget and 
| daſhed among the rocks at” the bottom. N 
Even animals which have chte too near Ge reregt aw erpreled as 
utmoſt: «terror, When they find the fiream "irrefiſtible. Whales are” fre: 
74 carried away, and the moment they feel the force of the water, 
ruggle againſt it with all their might, howling and bellowing'in,a 
Frightful en manner. Liar like happens frequently to bears, who attempt de 
ſwWim to the iſland to prey upon t * ſheep. | LY 
Bu 1. 5 4— — *. er Kireker, that the Mateſtrom is a ſea vortex, which 
t 
the gulph of Bothnia: but this opinion is now known to be erroneous, by 
the retùrn of the ſſrattered fragments of whatever bappens to be ſucked 
don by iy. The la ſtems of firs and pines" riſe again ſo ſhivered 
and Tplintered; that the pieces look as if covered with briſtles! © The 
whole phznomena are the effects of the violence of the daily ebb and 
* decaſioned 240 the contraction or the ſtream i in its courſes between 
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ood under the ſhore of Norway; and diſcharges it again in 
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and they. ihop 
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1 oft 
+ viceroy, like his. maſter, & 
2 ee 1 — kes no — go N a 


ol 7 2 Day 1 — 47 
auer JET e 
= 5 1 — Cent Son anceſt 5 po of the 


1 n own manu factures-3- chat in ROE ml ©, 
other northern countries af Europe, there are few, by pro- 
ers, taylers, tanners, weavers; ber ap 

pealant is, 3 8 ek 


i \Syolen and 


e fix, made intqa ki L of flour 3; 3 eee, to 
nag d fr ai lying the place of . 
manners. of 


* ven r her, as. they ep, 8 % may 

En wg 0 bus . Are, mes fond of lu } i ine 

ury z. their ages ; WINS!» 

; h their dreſs, I. mo x chat, Ys by) cuſtom, 

e hon, 
—_ they exp! 


aer 0 bee we upon their 
* v — — in = yours of, ugh, i _ 
= Teſs bis Hon maj ck chal paſs api when 
+ The funeral 2 of the Norar ain, veſliges of their 
Samer paganiſm :) fx: pla) on the violin, at _ of che coffn, and 
3 6 the church, whic A $14 is ofien dons in. ho 
ſome places the mourners aſk the dead perſon why he died; whether 
bis wife, and neighbours were kind to him, and other ſucl L +98 
4 uently . kneeling. don and aſking. forgiveneſs, if ever of- 


- C1738] The principal cities of Norway are Berg capital ; 
- Chriſtiana, Chriſtianſand and. Kopgſberg, famous for the gh mines in 
Its neighbourhood ; une where Charles XII. 15 Sweden was 
ſhot in the trenches ; Frederiekſtadt, and Drontheim. + 
;Coumres.] We. have little to add to ens bead, different from what 
mall be obſerved in our account of Denmark. The duties on their ex- 


ports, ; moſt of which have been already recounted, amount to about 
100, rixdollars a rear. 

STRENGTH AND' AVENUE. ] By the beſt calculations, Norway can 

 Furpiſh out 14,000, excelleut ſeamen, and above 30,009. brave ſoldiers, 

the uſe of their king, without hurting either trade or agriculture. 

he royal annual revenue from Norway amounts to about 200, 900 l. and 

«lth * — majeſty*s acceſſion, the _— inſtead of * 9 
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DENMAR®E wy 
1 ded cd ferebty te his mazeli oome, by: the Gabldics it brovghte 


him in from foreign princes.” ” ATE chin G/L DRE 
Hiroat] We Sa ert, likewiſe for 12 head. 115 
antient orwegig r ns certaimy were u very brave an ul ps | 
en apt ſt ſeamen in the world, IF we afe d enen hi | 
Sa YN America long before it Was difcovered by wtf 
Mary 1 of their anceſtors are yet. diſtermble in Ireland and we 
roger” of Scotland, where they made frequent deſcehts;<ind ſome ſettle. 
ments, which are generally — 44 th thoſe of the Danes. From 
thei? being tue moſt turbulent,” th 8 loyal fub- 
in Purope 8 oan euſil! — from the barbarĩty und 
ranny ar the When u ſeparate people“ — union of Cat. 
— no —— orvwh ito Denmark, _—_ tiftory,- as ven 1 een ; 
ge Kane wi of Benmark. goth s f 
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eee P a! divided on abe werch fem Ws 4 by 
©. DIVISIONS; T the Scapperac ſea, and from Sweden one 
eaſt by the Sound; on the ſouth by "Germany and dhe hong. d pop 
German ſea divides it from Great Britain on the weft 
59 Denmark Propbr is Aivided into to parts: the Peninſals of Jutlaid'; ; 
S romance, ae weg alt dt roger confine rhe Beg of 

that though all together conſtitute of 
Derwmark, yet hot any ohe/of them is ſeparately calted by that name. 
ne "ELYMN'FE; "SOM; $33 A ſudden tranmnion from — 10 


nl PRODVETIONS, AND heat, and from beat to cold, diftin- 


ra OF THE COUNTRY. + guiſhes the climate of this kingdom; 
O mat, t, properly ſpeak * autumn are ſeaſons ſcarcely:known 
In Denmark. rr Jutland, like the other parts of Den- 


marke, is a wo country, * — pting ſome heaths, is very fruigful, 
abounding in corn-land as well as fine paſtures; variegated vwith wood, 
rivulets,” akes, und a long uſeful firth: Lo: as this kin — — 4 
A narrow peninſula and a fewiſtands,- there is — in Denmark 
Hover le to a Thip of burden. The iſlands of Funen, Zealand, und 
ome others in the Baltic, eonſiſt of — hills/and declivities, wich fine 


ſpreading vallies partly ineloſed. g the chief reſidence of the vobi- 
hy! and: gentry, they are in = Vern enen by wears 
AD THE 4571 _— * 10 „ 
. 18 — 2 8 Wa Ort . t $4 $4444 : 256 at: 2 ws — nes 2491 een 
—— ” — 2 yn (Io — r 7 | 
e Meaning where longeſt and brogdeſt, . which ne ds where 
d, and it ſeems to be the Qce, of other writers an the ſubject. Great allo 


"mult therefore be m edn mol 8 4 as the reader Will perceive by locking dn 
72 : „ | Ur 214 miles where b:0adeſt, though in ſundry other pe 
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of Holland. They have an excellent 
and carriages, of Which they export abundance * Germany. The 
foreſts abound with ſtags,: elks, boars, hares';, e ſea are in 


amounted to 2,4444000 ſouls, excluſive of the Icelanders and Green- 
of his Daniſh m jeſty — yet, every thing conſidered, it 1 fer 
| 1 and it is more than ſufficien 
Do's — countries,” there can be no doubt that the number 
majeſty's ſubjects, in a few years, will be vaſtly encreaſed, by the im- 


1 nd it very difficult to ſpeak with any _—_— cone erning the man- 


1 kings there have been rendered abſolute, particular titles of honour, ſuch 


_ annihilated, but they are tyrants over their inferiors and tenants, who, as 
do property, are ſtill in a ſtate of vaſſalage. It. is more than. probable, 
bowever. that his preſent Daniſh- majeſty will, in that and * 


the peaſants; the only ſpur to induſtry. eee 


drinking, and+convivial entertainments; but their -nobility, Who now 


_ +*+*Rexoron«Þ'The religion. is Lutheran ; and the kingdom f is divided 


any other mark of pre-eminency. than a diſtinction of their eccleſiaſtical 
dreſs, for they have neither cathedrals. nor eccleſiaſtical courts, nor the 

malleſt concern with civil affairs; their morals, however, are are fo £ 
"that they ; are revered by the people. 5 


parts of Jutland, enables the Danes eee eee in Spode 

and Norway with grain. 
.es ] The Daniſh black cattle ag Small, 8 being p ur 
chaſed by the Dutch, grow toja propane fre on the luxuriant 
reed of horſes both for the faddle 7 


general well ſupplied with fin. | 2 Proves 
/PorULATION, MANNERS, 4 By an actual numeration, — rae | 


Ap CUSTOMs8., of his ;Daniſh., . ſub ien 
"es of Denmark, Norway, Holſtein, the iſlan gy 


and the counties of Oldenburg and. Delmenhorſt, in 5 rs they 
landers. However diſproportioned this number may ſeem, 40. the 


greater than cou . his 


4 com- 
As population generally keeps pla 8. nty, hl | 
ani 


vements introduced among them in agriculture and other arts. 
The noble diſpoſition of his Daniſh majeſty for i improping his country, 


ners and cuſtoms; the police and manufactures of his dominions. Com- 
merce, undonbtedly, is on the reviying hand in Denmark ; and fince the 


oſe of coùnt and baron, have been introduced: into the ki 
[mpether with a number of other inferior titles, ſuch as conſiſtorial ſlot, 
-councellor of the Court of Commerce, &c. which are ſold to ſuch ag have 
ambition and money to purchaſe them; but the adventuring,: warlike 
ſpirit, ſeems to be loſt among their nobility, whoſe civil powers are indeed 


r 


teſpecta, give à new face to the police of his country; and he has already 
taken Gas effectual meaſures fora that purpoſe,: by by meliorating the fate of 


Th Danes; like-other northern nations, are given to intemperance i in 


begin to viſit the enge Europe, refinin from their provin- 
.cial habits and vices. - 2 ol ks wy 19) 


into ſix dioceſes 3 one in Zealand, one in Funen, DW four in . Jutland : 

[theſe didceſes are governed by biſhops,” who are, properly ſpeaking, no- 
thing wore than ſuperintendants of the church an . and are more 
ſrequently called by the title of ſuperintendant general; nor have they 


"LANGUAGE AND Taru ii "ant Preget of Denmark i is a Als. 
<p of the Teutc 


* 
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| to make ſome promiſing attempts in hiſtory, poetry, and the drama. 
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is now publicly-taught at Copenhagen as a neceſſary. 

they find tolerable encouragement. . e ee 
be univerſity of Copenhagen is now greatly encouraped hy the govern- 
ment; but the Danes in general make no great figure in literature; though 
aſtronomy and medicine are highly indebted to Tycho Brahe; Borrichids, 
Hollberg, and the Bartholines ; not to mention that the Danes begin no 


An rigvirizs, CUR1OsITIEs, } Denmark Proper affords fewer e 
-,- NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. I theſe than the other parts of his Da- 
niſh majelty's:-dominions, if we except the contents of the Royal. Muſeum 
at Copenhagen, Which conſiſts of a numerous collection of both. Beſides 


. artificial ſkeletons, ivory lg models, clock-work, and a beautiful 
cabinet of ivory and ebony, ma e by. a Daniſh artiſt who was blind, 511 
an 


are to be ſeen three famous antique drinking veſſels; two of gold, 
one of an unknown metal, perhaps a compoſed one, like Es Corinth, 


and all the three in the form of a. hunting horn: thoſe of gold ſeem to be 


of manufacture; and from the raiſed hieroglyphical figures on 
po 59" they probably were made uſe of in ons ceremonies : 
they are about two feet nine. inches long, weigh each 102 ounces, and con- 


tain two Engliſh pints and a half; one was found in the dioceſe of Ri en, 
in the year 1639, and the fellow to it nearly in the ſame place, about 4 


years ago, by a milk maid. The other, of unknown metal, weighs about 
— pounds, and is termed Cornu Oldenburgicum ; which they ſay, was 
preſented to Otho. I. duke of Oldenburg, by a Ghoſt. Some, however, 
are of opinion, that this veſſel was made by order of Chriſtiern I. king of 
Denmark, the {firſt of the Oldenburg race, who F in 1448, 1 Al 
juſt. mention in this place, that ſeveral veſſels of different metals, and th 

ſame form, have been found in the north of England, and are probabl 


of Daniſh original. This muſeum is likewiſe furniſhed with a procgioes ; 
.number of ee, optical, and mathematical inſtruments; ſome 


Indian curioſities, and a ſet. of medals antient and modern. Many cu- 
rious aſtronomical inſtruments are likewiſe placed in the round tower at 
Copenhagen; which is, ſo, contrived, that a coach may drive to its top. 
The country of Anglen, about 30 miles long, lying between Flenſby 


and Slefwic, is alſo eſteemed a curioſity, as giving its name to the Angle, 8 
f che 


or Anglo- Saxon inhabitants of Great-Britain, and the anceſtors 

bulk of the modern Engliſh, . In Tacitus's time, 500 years before, the 
* eee, N 
The groateſt rarities. in his Daniſh majeſty's dominions are omitted, 


however, by geographers ; I mean thoſe antient inſcriptions upon „ 
that are mentioned by antiquaries and hiſtorians; and are we 61 


thought to be the old and original manner of writing, before the uſe 


paper of any kind, and waxen tables, were known. Theſe characters are 
Runic, and ſo imperfectly underſtood by the learned themſelves, that a: 
| | N 3 


meaning is very uncertain; but they are imagined to be hiſtorical. 
phanus, in his notes upo 


ſeveral of thoſe inſcripuons.. _. 


* 


Cirigs AND Chir Buildings.) Copenha 0 the capital el of 
Denmark, 1 on the fine iſland of Peatand, + and makes 90 


cent. appearance at a diſtance, It is very ſtrong, and defended by fam- 
Parts, With a citadel. or caſtle, for the defence of its ſeaport. It contains 
den pariſh churches, beſides a very fine one for Calvini 
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n Saxo Grammaticus, has exhibited ſpecimens 6f 
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15 9 79 me public ah( private” palaces, as they are called, and {dime 
zofpitals. Its ſtreets Are 186 in number; and its inhabitants amdunt to 
100,000. . The houſes in the principal ſtreets are built bf brick, and 
hoſe, in their lanes” chiefly of timber. Its univerſity has been alread 
mentioned. But the chief glory of Copenhagen is its harbour, which 


admits indeed of only one ſhip to enter at a time, but is capable of con- 


taining: 500. Several of the ſtreets hive canals, and quays'for ſhips to 
ie clo e to the houſes; And its naval arſenal is ſaid far to exceed that of 
den wee eee, ee ET eee e - 
I be fineſt country palace belonging tb his Daniſh majeſty; Hes about 
- 20-Engliſh miles from . and is called Frederieſdurg. It is a 
moſt magnificent houſe, and built in the modern taſte; but il contrived, 


and worle ſituated; being in a moiſt unhealthy ſoil. While the kings of 


Denmark reſide, as they often do, at this palace,” they lay aſide great par 
of their, ſtate, and mingle with their ſubjeth in their diverſions both of 
W „ er 145 Pos as ws rare Ha 
The king's park contains a royal country ſeat, calle e Hermitage ; 
which  rematkabls for the diſpoſition of its apartments, and the quaint- 
neſs of its furniture; particularly à machine, which conveys the diſhes 
to and from the king's table in the ſecond Rory: The chief eccleſiaſtical 
building in Denmark, is the tathedral of Roſchild, where the kings and 
-queens of Denmark were formerly buried, and their monuments ſtill re- 
main, ſoining to this cathedral, by a covered paffage, is à royal 
: palace, built in 1735. nl? AST rant Ge Warns <a 4H 1 te 
_ {”Comntrce.] I ſhall, under this head, include the commodities and 
manufactures imported to and exported from the country. Fir, and other 
timber, black cattle, horſes, butter, Rtock-fiſh, tallew, hides; traiu- oil, 
tar, pitch and iron, are the natural products of the Daniſh domfmions; 
and [ie Wai ate ranked under the head of exports.” To theſe we 
may add furrs; but the b of oats is forbid, The imports are, 
falt, wine, brandy and filk, from France, Portugal and Italy. Of late 
the Danes have had a great intercourſe with England, from whence 
they import broad-cloths, -clocks, cabinet, lock-work, and all other 
manufactures carried on in the great trading towns of England. But 
nothing ſhews the commercial e of the Danes in a ſtronger light, 
than their eſtabliſhments in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, eo 
In 1612, Chriſtiern IV. of Denmark, eftabliſhed an Eaſt- India com- 
pany at Copenhagen; and, ſoon after, four ſhips failed from Yente to 
the Eaſt-Indies. The hint of this trade was given to his Daniſh majeſty 
The gkies I. of England, who married a princeſs of Denmark ; and in 
1517 they built and fortified a caſtle and town at Tranquebar, on the coaſt 


of Coromandel. The ſecurity which many of the Indians found under the 


-. cannon of this fort, invited numbers of them to ſettle here; ſo that 
_ the. Daviſh Eaſt-India company were ſoon rich enough to pay to their 
King a yearly tribute of 10,000 rix-dollars.. The company, however, 
willing to. becomerrich. alFof a ſudden, in 1620, erideavoured to poſſeſs 
. themſelves of the ſpice-tride at Ceylon; but were defeated by the Portu- 
gueſe. The truth is, they ſoon embroiled themſelves with the flative 
dians on all hands; 1 0 it not been for the generous affiſtance given 
them by Mr. Pit, an _Englifh Eaft-India governor, ' the ſettlement at 
Tranguebar muſt have been taken by the rajah of Tanjour. Upon the 
cloſe of the wars of Europe, after the death of Charles XII. of Nau, 
the Daniſh Eaſſ- India company found themſelees ſo much in debt, 5 
5 2 | p 955 4 ey. 
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they publiſhed propoſals for a new ſubſcription, for enlarging their antient 


capital ſtock, and for Bau out ſhips to Tranquebar, Bengal and China. 
Two years after, his ani majeſty granted a new charter to his Eaſt- 
India company, with vaſt. privileges; and for ſome time its commerce 
was carried on with great vigour. I ſhall. juſt mention, that the Dane 
likewiſe poſſeſs the Lande of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and the ſmall iſland 
of st. gohns in the Weſt-Indies ; which are free ports, and celebrated for 
ſmuggling ; alſo the fort of Chriſtianburg, on the coaſt of Guinea; and 
carry on a conſiderable commerce with the Mediterranean. * 
Civil consrirurion, GOvERN- 1 The civil conſtitution of Den- 
\*_-.__. MENT AND Laws.  _{\: mark, in its preſent deſpotic 
ſtate, ariſes out, of the ruins of the ariſtocratic powers which the nobility 
exerciſed over their inferiors with moſt intolerable tyranny. . Formerly; 
their kings were elective, and might be depoſed by the cohyention of 
eſtates, which included the repreſentatives ike cealanch The king's. 
toyalty gave him pre-eminence in the field and the couris of juſtice, but 
no revenues were attached to it; and. unleſs he had a great eſtate of his 
own, he was obliged to live like a private noblemari.. In proceſs of time, 
however, the regal dignity became hereditary 3 or rather, the ſtates 
tacitly acquieſced in that mode of government, to prevent the horrible 
ravages which they had experienced from civil wars, and diſputed fuc- 
ceſſions.. Their kings of the race of Oldenburg, the preſent royal family, 
though ſome of them were brave and. ſpirited princes, did not chuſe to 
abridge the nobility of their powers; and a ſeries of unſuceeſsful wars 
rendered the nation in general fo miſerable, that the public had not 
money for paying off the army. The diſpute came to a ſhort queſtion, 
which was, that the nobles ſhould ſubmit. to taxes, from which the 
pleaded an exemption, The inferior people then, as uſual, threw their * 
Je towards the king, for relief and prote&ion from the oppreſſions of 
the intermediate order of nobility : in this they were encouraged by the 
clergy. In a meeting of the Ja, it was propoſed that the nobles 
ſhould bear their ſhare in the common burden. Upon this, one Otta 
Craeg or the people in mind that the commons were no more than ſlaves 
to the lords, 5 NES T8 Ef 
This was the watch-word, which had been concerted between the lead- 
ers of the commons, the clergy, and even the court itſelf. ' Nanſon, the 
ſpeaker. of the commons, catched hold of the term Slavery, the aſſembly 
broke up in a ferment ; and the commons, with the clergy, withdrew to 
a houſe of their own, where they reſolved to make the king a folethn ten- 
der of their liberties. and ſervices ; and formally to eſtabliſh in his family 
the hereditary ſucceſſion to their crown. This reſolution was executed the 
next day. 'The biſhop of Copenhagen officiated as ſpeaker for the clergy 
and commons. The Mi accepted of their tender, promiſing them relief 
and protection. The gates of Copenhagen were ſhut ; and the nobility, 
finding the nerves of their power thus cut, ſubmitted with the belt grace 


they could, to confirm what had been done, 


It is happy for the Danes, that ever ſince the year 1660, when this 
great revolution took place, few or no inſtances have happened, of abu-. 
ng the deſpotic powers thus veſtcd in the kings, which are at preſent 
perhaps more extenſive than thoſe of any crowned head in Europe. On 
the contrary, the adminiſtration of civil juſtice in Denmark is conſidered 


by many as a model for other nations; and ſome princes, his Pruſſian . 


majeſty particularly, have actually N great part of it. The _ 


— 


82 DENMARK. 
of the Daniſh laws is a quarto volume, drawn up in the language of the 
country, in ſo plain and perſpicuous a manner, and upon ſuch ſimple 
principles of juſtice, that the moſt ignorant may learn it; and every man 
may plead his own cauſe : and no ſuit is to hang in ſuſpence beyond one 
year and a month. But the king hath privilege to —_ nay, to alter 
and change the ſame as he ſhall think good. In Denmark there are two in- 
ferior courts, from which appeals lie to a High Right court in Copen- 
hagen, where the king preſides, aſſiſted by his chief nobility. Judges 
are puniſhed in caſes of miſbehaviour or corruption, Other tribunals are 
inſtituted for the affairs of the revenue, army, commerce, admrralty, and 
criminal matters. In ſhort, it is allowed on all hands, that the civil 
policy of Denmark, and its executive gr produce wonderful effects 
for the ſafety of the people as well as of the government. 8 | 
ed His Daniſſi majeſty's revenues have three ſources : the 
impoſitions he lays upon his own ſubjects; the duties paid by 2 ; 
and his own demeſne lands, including confiſcations, Wine, ſalt, tobacco, 
and provifions of all kinds, are moderately taxed. Marriages, Paper, 
corporations, land, houſes, and poll-money, raiſe a confiderable ſum, 
The expences of fortifications are borne by the people: and when the 
king's daughter is married, they pay about 100,000 rix-dollars towards 
Her portion. The reader is to obſerve, that the internal taxes of Den- 


mark are very uncertain, ' becauſe they may be abated or raiſed at the 


king's will. Cuſtoms, and tolls upon exports and imports, are more 
certain. The tolls paid by ſtrangers, ariſe chiefly F ſhips that 
paſs through the Sound into the Baltic, through the narrow ſtrait between 
Schonen and the iſland of Zealand. Theſe tolls are in proportion to 
the ſize of the ſhip and value of the cargo, exhibited. in bills of lading. 
This tax, which forms a capital part of his Daniſh majeſty's revenue, has 
more than once thrown the northern parts of Europe into a flame. It was 
often diſputed by the Engliſh and Dutch; and the Swedes, who command 
the oppoſite fide of the paſs, for ſome time, refuſed to pay it; but in 
the treaty of 1720, between Sweden and Denmark, under the guarantee 
of his Britannic majeſty, George I. the Swedes agreed to pay the ſame 
rates as are paid by the ſubjects of Great-Britain and the Netherlands. 
The toll is paid at Elfenore, a town ſeated on the Sound, at the entrance 
of the Baltic ſea; and about 18 miles diſtant from Copenhagen. The 
Danes alſo claim a right to the toll of the Weſer, which is paid; by all 
ſhips that navigate on that river, except the Pruſſian flag. The toll is 
paid at Elsfleet, and amounts to about 40, ooo J. No eſlimate can be 
made of the toll at Elſenore, nor of the groſs revenue of Denmark; tho 
it is generally thogglhit to amount at preſent to about 700,000 l. a year; a 
- ſum which, in that country, goes far, and maintains a ſplendid court, 

and powerful armaments both by ſea and land,  __ _- | 
M1L1TARY AND MARINE-STRENGTH.] The three laſt kings of Den- 
mark, notwithſtanding the degeneracy of their people, in martial affairs, 
were very reſpectable princes, by the number and diſcipline of their troops, 
which they kept up with vaſt care. The preſent army of Denmark, in 
time of peace, conſiſts of - 304000 cavalry and infantry, excluſive of 
militia ; but in time of war, the regular army hath muſtered near 50000 
men. His preſent majeſty ſeems determined to re-eſtabliſh the naval 
force of his kingdom, and to rank himſelf as a maritime power, Tt muſt 
be acknowledged that he has great invitation to ſuch a conduct; his ſub- 
jects in general are excellent ſeamen; Copenhagen has a moſt * 
IN 
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Tea. port; and there muſt always be, by a regulation of the preſent king, 
— ſhips of the line in a condition to be readily fitted for ſea, —— | 
a proportionate number of:/ frigates, ſloops, &c. This fleet can very 
eaſily be manned on any emergency; every ſeafaring man muſt once in 
his liſe, for ſix years, be ready to ſerve his king and country, when called 
upon, and for that purpoſe is regiſtered. The fx years being over, ne 
more ſervice is required of him. The number of teatnen in Degmark + - 
and Norway thus regiſtered amounts to 20,000; men, beñdes which, there 

is always a body of 4ooo farlars regimented for ſudden occaſions, and in 
conſtant pay at Copenhagen, of which one-fourth are ſhip · carpenters, 
ſmiths, rope-makers, caulkers, &c. or what we call in England, Dock- 
yard-men, Though great numbers of the. regiſtered ſeamen. may, in time 
of peace, by the way of furlom from their officers, get their bread on 
board of merchant ſhips, and cannot therefore ba preſerit at a minutes 
warning, yet there is hardly ever ocraſton to raiſe men by the beat of 
drum, and mach leſs ſo by the odious method of preſſingg. 
Oaks or KNIGHT HOOD Þ'/: Pheſt are õ; that of Dapnebrogue, 
IN DENMARK... F which is ſaid to be af the higheſt auti- 
quity; aud that of the Elephant, which was inſtituted by Chriſtian L. 


| in honour of his ſon's martiage, and js conferred only on petſons af the 
higheſt quality; and the moſt extraordinary merit: the number of ita 
memhers, beſides the ſovereign, are thirti y 
5 HisToRY.] We owe the chief hiſtory of Denmark, to a very extras 
ordinary phænomenon; I mean the revival of the purity of the Latin lan- 
1 guage in Scandinavia, in the perſon of Saxo Grammaticus, at a time (che 
5 12th century) when it was loſt all over other parts of the European 
continent. Saxo, like the other hiſtorians of his age, has adopted, and ae 
$ the ſame time ennobled by his tyley the ao d&edlous bſurdities..of 
$ remote antiquity, We can however, , collect erinngh from him to 
d conelude, that the antient Danes, like the Gaub, the Scots, the Iriſhs 
n and other nortlſern nations, kad'their' bards; who rEcmnted the-military = 
e atchievements of their heroes-5 and that their firſt hi ſtories wet written in 
e verſe, '' Thefe-ean-be-no doubt that che Scandinavians (the inhabitants of 
E Denmark, Norway, and Sweden) were Scythiaus by their original but 
e how far the'-#haQs of land, "called: either Scythia or Gaul, formerly 
f- reached, is uncertain; MASON 203 , eee en ede 
U Even the name of the firſts Chriſtian Daniſh king is uncertain z and 
is thoſe of the people whom they commanded were ſo blended togethidry that 
e it is impoſſible for the reader to conceive a preciſe idexof the old Sdan⸗ 
0 dinavian biſtory. This undbubtedly was owing Ito the remains of their 
a Scythian cuſtoms, particularly that of removing from one co ta 
t, another: and of ſeveral nations or ſepts joining: together in expeditions 

by ſea and land; and the adventurers being denominated after their chief 
n- leaders. Thus; tlie terms Danes, Saxon, j utes 'or-Goths, Germans, and 
6, Normans,” were promiſcuquſly uſedi long after the time of e ar” 
8, Even the mort revival of literature under that prince, throws very Recle 
in een . , neared hox zvJetiiio 
of n r 

3 By f | northern countries of Europe and 1 

00 dee gd by I Bees Norwegian, Peder Neben Tara Ee nd 
ral whoſe inhabitants overturned and peoptd the Roman empire, and continaed*To- late 
uſt the 13th centufy to iſſue forth 1 a bodies, and naval expeditions, ravaging che more 


ſouthern and ſeftile kingdoms of Europe hence by Sir William Temple, and other biſto- 
nans, they are termed the nortbern Hive, 05 ther of in n erer bt 
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84 DENMARK. 
| light upon the Daniſh hiſtory. All we know is, that the inhabitants of 
Scandinavia, in their maritime expeditions, went generally under the name 
of Saxons with foreigners ; that they were bold adventurers ; that fo far 
back as the year of Chriſt 5oo, they inſulted all the ſea - coaſts of Europe; 


that they ſettled in Ireland, where they built ſtone houſes ; and that they 


became maſters of England, and ſome part of Scotland, about the year 


1012; both which kingdoms ftill retain proofs of their barbarity. When 


we read the hiſtory of Denmark and that of England, under the Daniſh 
Princes, who .reigned over both countries, we meet with but a faint re- 
ſemblance of events; but the Danes, as conquerors, always give them- 
felves the ſuperiority over the Engliſh. _ W W 

In the kingdom of Denmark, very few intereſting events 2 the 
year 1387, when Margaret mounted that throne; and partly by her ad- 


dreſs, and partly by hereditary right, ſhe formed the union of Calmar; 


by which ſhe was acknowledged ſovereign of Sweden, Denmark and Nor- 
way. She held her dignity with ſuch firmneſs and courage, that ſhe was 
juſtly ftiled the Semiramis of the North, Her ſucceſſors being deſtitute 
of her great qualifications, the union of Calmar fell to nothing ; but Nor- 


way ſtill continued annexed to Denmark. About the year 1448, the 


crown of Denmark fell to Chriſtian, count of Oldenburg, from whom 
the preſent royal family of Denmark is deſcended, and in 15 36 the ptote(- 
tant religion was eſtabliſhed in Denmark, by that wiſe and polite prince 
: Chrittian III. 87 Mactaesd f M dal Ant: 29 | 1 5 HEY 
Chriſtian IV. of Denmark, in 1629, was choſen for the head of the 
roteſtant league, formed: againſt the houſe of Auſtria ; but, though 
ve in his own perſon, he was in danger of loſing his dominions; 
when he was ſucceeded in that command by the famous Guſtavus Adolphus, 
king of Sweden. The Dutch having obliged Chriſtian, who died in 1648, 
to lower the duties of the Sound, his ſon Frederic III. conſented to accept 
of an annuity of 150,000 florins for the whole. The Dutch, after this, 
perſuaded him to declare war againſt Charles Guſtavus, King of Sweden; 
which had almoſt coſt him his crown in 1657. Charles ſtormed the fortreſs 
of Fredericſtadt; and in the ſucceeding winter, he marched his army over 
the ice to the iſland of Funen, where he ſurpriſed the Daniſh troops, 
took Odenſee and Nyburg; and marched over the Great Belt, to beſiege 
Copenhagen itſelf. Cromwell, the Engliſh uſurper, interpoſed, and 
Frederic defended his capital with great magnanimity, till ge of 
Roſchild; by which Frederic ceded the provinces of Halland, Bleking, 
and Sconia, the iſland of Bornholm, Bahus and Drontheim, in Nor- 
way, to the Swedes. Frederic ſought to elude thoſe ſevere terms; but 
Charles took Cronenburg, and once more beſieged Copenhagen by ſea and 
land. The ſteady intrepid conduct of Frederic under theſe, misfortunes, 
- endeared him to his ſubjects; and the citizens of Copenhagen made an ad- 
mirable defence, till a Dutch fleet arrived in the Baltic, and beat the 
Swediſn fleet. The fortune of war was now entirely changed in favour of 
Frederic; who ſhewed on every occaſion. great abilities, both civil and 
military ; and having forced Charles to raiſe the ſiege of Copenhagen, 
might have carried the war into Sweden, had not the Engliſh fleet, under 
Montague, appeared in the Baltic. This enabled Charles to beſiege Co- 
penhagen a third time; but France and England offering their mediation, 
a peace was concluded in that capital; by which the iſland of Bornholm 
returned to the Danes; but the iſland of Rugen, Bleking, Halland, 
and Schonen, remained with the Swedeee s. 
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"Though this peace did not reſtore to Denmark all ſhe had loſt; yet the - 
— 4 — behaviour of Frederic, under the moſt imminent dangers, 
an 


his attention to the ſafety of his ſubjects, even preferable to his own, 
indeared him ſo much in their eyes, that they rendered him abſolute, in 
the manner and for the reaſon I have already mentioned. Frederic was 
ſucceeded, in 1670, by his ſon, Chriſtian V. who obliged the duke of 
Holſtein Gottorp to renounce all the advantages he had gained by the treaty 
of Roſchild. He then recovered a number of places in Schonen; but his 
army was defeated in the bloody battle of Lunden, by Charles XI. of 
Sweden. This defeat did not put an end to the war; which Chriſtian ob- 
ſtinately continued, till he was defeated entirely at the battle of Land- 
ſcroon ; and he had almoſt exhauſted his dominions in his military opera- 
tions, till he was in a manner abandoned by all his allies, and forced to 
ſign a treaty on the terms preſcribed by France, in 1679. Chriſtian, 


however, did not deſiſt from his military attempts; and at laſt he became 


the ally and ſubſidiary of Lewis XIV. who was then threatening Europe 
with chains, Chriſtian, after a vaſt variety of treating and fighting with 
the Holſteiners, Hamburghers, and other northern powers, died in 1699. 
He was ſucceeded by Frederick IV. who, like his 8 maintained 
his pretenſions upon Holſtein; and probably muſt have become maſter of 
that dutchy, had not the Engliſh and Dutch fleets raiſed the ſiege of Ton,, 
ningen; while the young king of Sweden, Charles XII. who was no more 
than ſixteen years of age, landed within eight miles of Copenhagen, to 
aſſiſt his brother-in-law, the duke of Holſtein. Charles, probably, would 
have made himſelf maſter of Copenhagen, had not his Daniſh majeſty 
agreed to the peace of Travendahl, which was entirely in the duke's 
favour, By another treaty concluded with the States General, Frederic 
obli himſelf to furniſh a body of troops, who were to be paid by the 
confederates; and who afterwards did great ſervice againſt the French. 
Notwithſtanding this peace, Frederic was perpetually engaged in wars 


with the Swedes; and while Charles was an exile at Bender, he marched 


through Holſtein into Swediſh Pomerania; and in the year 1712, to 


Bremen, and took the city of Stade. His troops, however, were totally  - 


defeated 'by the Swedes at Gadeſbuſch, who laid his favourite city'of 


Altena in aſhes. Frederic revenged himſelf, by ſeizing great part of the 


ducal Holſtein, and forcing the Swediſh general, count Steinbock, 'to - 
ſurrender himſelf priſoner, with all his troops. In the year 1716, the 
ſucceſſes of Frederic were ſo great, by taking Tonningen and Stralſund, 
by driving the Swedes out of Norway, and reducing Wiſmar, and Pome- 


Tania, that his allies began to ſuſpe& he was aiming at the ſovereignty of 
all Scandinavia. Upon the return of Charles of Sweden from b. i * 


he renewed the war againſt Denmark, with a moſt embittered ſpirit ; bu 
on the death of that prince, who was killed at the fiege of Fredericlhal, 
Frederic durſt not refuſe the offer of his Britannic majeſty's mediation. be- 
tween him and the crown of Sweden; in. conſequence of which, a peace 
was concluded at Stockholm, which left him in poſſeſſion of the dutehy of 
Sleſwic. Frederic died in the year 17 30, after having, two years before, 
ſeen his capital reduced to aſhes, by an accidental fire. His ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor, Chriſtian Frederic; made no other uſe of his power, and the ad- 
vantages with which he mounted the throne, than to cultivate peace with 
all his N um and to promote the happineſs of his ſubjeQs ; whom 

he caſed of many oppreſiye 1 N 


wy 


late duke of Cumberland, and the French general Richlieu. 


\ 
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pe” 1734. after guarantying the Pragmatic SanQion *, Chriſtian ſent 


6Go000-men to the aſſiſtance of the emperor, during the diſpute of the ſuc: 
ceſſion to the crown of Poland. Though he was pacific, yet he was jealous 
of his rights, eſpecially over Hamburgh. He obliged the Hamburghers 
to call in the mediation, of Pruſſia, to aþoliſh their bank, to admit the 
voin of Denmark as current,, and to pay him a million of ſilver marks. 
He bad, two years after, viz. 1738, a diſpute with his Britannic majeſty, 
about the little lordſhip of Steinhorſt, which had been mortgaged to the latter 
by the duke of Holſtein Lawenburg, and which Chriſtian ſaid belonged 
to him. Some blood was ſpilt during the conteſt; in which Chriſtian, it 


is thought, never was in earneſt. It brought on, however, a treaty, in 


which he availed himſelf of his Britannic majeſty's predilection for his 
German dominions; for he agreed to pay Chriſtian a ſubſidy of 70,0001. 


ſterling a year, on condition of keeping in readineſs 7000 troops for the 


protection of Hanover: this was a gainful bargain for Denmark. And 
two years after, he ſeized ſome Dutch ſhips, for trading without his leave, 
to Iceland; but the difference was made up by the mediation of Sweden. 


Chriſtian had ſo great a party in that kingdom, that it was generally 


thought he would revive the union of Calmar, by procuring his ſon to be 
declared: ſucceſſor to his then Swediſh majeſty. Some ſteps for that pur- 


poſe were certainly taken: but whatever Chriſtian's views might have 


been, the deſign was fruſtrated by the jealouſy of other powers, who could 
not bear the thoughts of ſeeing all Scandinavia ſubject to one family. 
"Chriſtian died in 1746, with the character of being the father of his 
1 11s fon and ſucceſſor, Frederic V. had, in 1743, married the princeſs 
Louiſa, daughter to his Britannic majeſty. He improved upon his father's 
plan, for the happineſs of his people ; but took no concern, except that 
of a mediator, in the German war. For it was by his intervention, that 
the treaty of Cloſter- ſeven was concluded between his royal dame the 

pon the 
death of his firſt queen, who was mother to s preſent Daniſh 972 he 
married a daughter of the duke of Brunſwie-Wolfenbuttel; and died in 
1766. He was ſucceeded by his fon Chriſtian VII. and I have already 


mentioned the many fair proſpects which this prince's reign has opened, 


for the good of his, people. But a late fatal event, too recent jo be 
forgotten, ſeems, at preſent, to have drawn a veil over theſe pleaſing 


expectations; and what the conſequence may prove, muſt be left to 


time, the great revealer of all events +. 775 
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An agreement b which, the princes of | Europe engaged to ſupport. the Houſe. of 
ny N the qugen of Hungary, daughter the emperor Charles VI. who 
T Christian VII. King of Denmark and Norway, L. L. D. and F. R. 8. was botn in 
749 married 1766 to the princeſs Carolina Matilda of England; and has iſſue, 
7 Royal of Denmark, born Jag. 28, 176888. 
Lain Auzuſta, Princeſs Royal, born July 7, 1771. 7 3k Dobular 
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the Daniſh Holſtein is Gluckſtadt, a well-built town and fortreſs, in a 
marſhy ſituation, on the right of the Elbe; and has ſome foreign 
commerce. | 5 . | | | 

Altena, a large, populous, and handſome town, of preat traffic, com» 
modiouſly ſituated on the Elbe, in the neighbourhood of Hamburg. It 


was built profeſſedly in that ſituation by the Kings of Denmark, that it 


might ſhare in the commerce of the former, Being declared a free port, 
wy the ſtaple of the Daniſh Eaſt-India company, the merchants allo 
enjoying liberty of conſcience, great numbers flock to Altena, from ail 
parts of the North, and even from Hamburg itſelf. | | 

The famous city of Hamburg lies, in a geographical ſenſe, in Hol- 
ſtein, but is now an imperial, free, and Hanſeatic city, lying on the verge 
of that part of Holſtein called Stormar * it has the ſovereignty of a ſmall 
diſtrict round it, of about ten miles circuit: it is one of the moſt flou- 
riſhing commercial towns in Europe ; and though the kings of Denmark 


ſill lay claim to certain privileges within its walls, it AY be conſidered as 
abitants are ſaid 


a well regulated commonwealth. The number of its i 
to amount to 189,002 ; and it is furniſhed with a vaſt variety of noble 


edifices, both public and private: it has two ſpacious harbours, formed 


by the river Elbe, which runs through the town, and 84 bridges are thrown 


over its canals. Hamburgh has the good fortune of having been peculiarly - 


favoured in its commerce by Great-Britain, with whom it ſtill carries on 
a great trade. The Hamburghers maintain twelve companies of foot, 
and one troop of dragoons, beſides an artillery company, _ | 
In Weſtphalia, the king of Denmark has the countries of Oldenbu 
and Delmenhorſt; they lie on the fouth fide of the Weſer; their 9 
have the ſame name; the firſt has juſt the remains of a fortification, and 
the laſt is an open place. Oldenburg gave a title to the firſt royal anceſtor 
of his preſent Daniſh majeſty, . 15 | | 
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T*HE northern ſituation of Lapland, and the diviſion of its pro- 
perty, require, before I proceed farther, that I treat of it under a 
diſtinct head, and in the ſame method that I obſerve in other countries. 
SITUATION, EXTENT, { The whole country of Lapland extends, ſo 
DIVISION AND NAME. 0 far as it is known, from the North Cape in 
71-32 N. lat. to the White-Sea, under the arctic circle, aud is ſubjett 
to different powers. Norwegian Lapland belongs to the Danes, and 1s 


included in the government of Wardhuys ; 2 belongs to es Sweden, . 
ome parts, in the eaſt, to 


which is by far the moſt valuable; and | | 
the Muſcovites. It would be little better than waſting the reader's time, 


to pretend to point out the ſuppoſed dimenſions of each, That belonging 


to the Swedes, may be ſeen in. the table of dimenſions given in the ac- 


count of Sweden: but other accounts ſay, that is about 100 German 


miles in length, ard 90 in breadth; it comprehends all the country from 


the Baltic, to the mountains that ſeparate Norway from Sweden. The 


Muſcovite part lies iowards the eaſt, between the lake Enarak and the White- 


a 


Sea. 'Thoſe parts, notwithſtanding the rudeneſs of the country,, are di- 
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5s well- built, has a harbour, and neat public edifices. The capital of 
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88 LAPLAND. | 
but, unleſs in the Swediſh part, which is ſubject to a prefect, the Lap. 
landers can be ſaid to be under no regular government. The Swediſh 
Lapland therefore is the obje& conſidered by authors in deſcribing this 
country. It has been generally thought, that the Laplanders are the de- 
ſcendants of Finlanders driven out of their own country, and that they 
take their name from Lappes, which fignifies exiles. The reader, from 
what has been ſaid in the Introduction, may eaſily conceive that in Lap- 
land, for fome months in the ſummer, the ſun never ſets; and during 
the ſame ſpace of time in winter, it never riſes ; hut the inhabitants are 
. well aſſiſtcd by the twilight and the aurora borealis, that they never 
diſcontinue their wgrk through darkneſs. | | * 
CuIMAT E.] In winter, it is no unuſual thing for their lips to be frozen 
to the cup in attempting to drink; and in ſome thermometers, ſpirits of 
wine are concreted into ice: the limbs of the inhabitants very often mor- 
tify with cold : drifts of ſnow threaten to bury the traveller, and cover the 
ground four or ſive feet deep. A thaw ſometimes takes place, and then 
the froſt that ſucceeds, 1 the Laplander with a ſmooth level of ice, 
over which he travels in his ſledge with inconceivable ſwiftneſs. The 
heats of ſummer are exceſſive for. a ſhort time; and the cataracts which 
daſh from the mountains, often preſent to the eye the moſt piQureſque 
appearances, : | ; | 
 MounTaAINsS, RIVERS, The reader muſt form in his mind, a vaſt 
Lakes AND FORESTS. | maſs of mountains irregularly crowded to- 
gether, to give him an idea of Lapland: they are, however, in ſome 
interſtices, ſeparated by rivers and lakes, which contain an incredible 
number of iſſands, ſome of which form pleaſapt habitations ; and are 
believed by the natives to be the terreſtrial Paradiſe : even roſes and 
flowers grow wild on their borders in the ſummer; but this is but a ſhort 
. e of temperature; for the climate in general is exceſſively ſevere, 
Duſky foreſts, and noiſome, unhealthy moraſſes, cover great part of the 
flat country ; ſo that nothing can be more uncomfortable than the ſtate of 


= * 


the inhabitants. | 
- MeTaLs AND MINERALS.] Silver and gold mines, as well as thoſe of 
copper and lead, have been diſcovered and worked in Lapland: beautiful 
chryſtals are found here, as are ſome amethyſts and topazes; alſo various 
forts of mineral ſtones, ſurprizingly poliſhed by the hand cf nature; 
valuable pearls have been ſometimes found in rivers, but never in the ſeas. 
ANIMALS, QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, 1 We muſt refer to our accounts 
* FISHES,' AND INSECTS, | of Denmark and Norway for 
t part of this article, as its contents are in common with all, the three 
+ Countries, The zibelin, a creature reſembling the marten,- is a native 
of Lapland; and its ſkin, whether black or white, is ſo much eſteemed, 
that it is frequently given as preſents to royal and diſtingyiſhed per- 
ſonages. The Lapland hares grow white in the winter; and the country 
producey a large black cat, which attends the natives in hunting. By 
far the moſt remarkable, however, of the Lapland animals, is the ren- 
deer; which nature ſeems to have provided to ſolace the Laplanders for 
the privarion of the other comforts of liſe. This animal, the moſt uſeful 
BE” perhaps of any in the creation, reſembles the ſtag, only it ſomewhat 
Aroops the head, and the horns project forward. In ſummer, the ren- 
deer provide themſelves with leaves and graſs, and in the winter they live 
| Hpon the moſs already deſcribed : they have a wonderful fa acity at find- 
jog it out, and when fourd, they ſcrape away the ſnow that eri 
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ength of the journeys which 1 can perform without any other ſupport: 
They fix the ren-deer to a kind of ſledge, ſhaped like a ſmall boat, in 
which the traveller, well ſecured from cold, is laced down, with the reins 


75 their feet. The ſcantineſs of their fare is inconceivable, as is the 


in one hand, and a kind of bludgeon in the other, to keep the carriage 


clear of ice and ſnow. The deer, whoſe N is very ſimple, ſets 
out, and continues the journey with prodigious ſpeed ;- and is ſo ſafe and 
tractable, that the driver is at little or no trouble in directing him. At 


night they look out for their own provender ; and their milk often helps 


to ſupport their maſter, | Their inſtinct in chuſing the road and directin 
their courſe, can only be accounted for, by their being well ! 
with the country during the ſummer months, when they live in woods. 


Their fleſh is a well-taſted food, whether freſh or dried: their ſkin forme 


excellent cloathing both for the bed and the body: their milk and cheeſe 


are nutritive and pleaſant; and their inteſtines and tendons ſupply their 


maſters with thread and cordage. When they run about wild in the 


fields, they may be ſhot at as other game, But it is ſaid, that if one is 


killed in a flock, the. ſurvivors will pore and trample him to pieces; 
therefore ſingle ſtragglers are generally pitched upon. Were I to recount 
every circumſtance, related by the credulous, of this animal, the whole 
would appear fabulous. It is ſufficient to obſerve further, that the num- 
ber of tame ren-deers poſſeſſed by a Laplander, forms the chief part of 
his riches. With all their excellent qualities, however, the ren-deer 
have their inconveniences. tes | | 

It is difficult in ſummer to keep them from ſtraggling; they are ſome- 
times buried in the ſnow ; and they frequently grow reſtive, to the great 
danger of the driver and his carriage. His ſurpriſing ſpeed (for they are 


ſaid to run at the rate of two hundred miles a day) ſeems to be owing to 


his impatience to get rid of his incumbrance. None but a Laplander 
could b 
riages or pulkhas; or believe that by whiſpering the ren-deer in the ear, 
they know the place of their deſtination. But after all thoſe abatements, 


ar the uneaſy poſture, .when he is confined in one of thoſe car- 


the natives would have difficulty to ſubfiſt without their ren-deer, which | 


ſerves them for more purpoſes than I have room to mention. 


PzoPLE, CUSTOMS, AND MANNERs.] The language of the Lap- 


landers is barbarous, but it ſeems radically to have come from Finland. 


Learning has made no progreſs among them; and they practiſe ſuch arts 


only as ſupply them with the means of living. Miſſionaries from the 
chriſtiagized parts. of Scandinavia, introduced among them the Chriſtian 
religion; but they cannot be ſaid even yet to be Chriſtians, though they 
have among them ſome religious ſeminaries, inſtituted by the king, of 
Denmark. Upon the whole, the majority of the Laplanders practiſe as 


groſs ſuperſtitions and idolatries as are to be found among the moſt un- 


inſtructed pagans; and ſo abſurd, that they ſcarcely deſerve to be men- 


tioned, were it not that the number and oddities of their * 
have induced the northern traders to believe that they · are ſkilful in magic 
and divination. For this purpoſe their magicians, who are a peculiar 
fet of men, make uſe of what they call a drum, made of the hollowed 
trunk of à fir, pine, or birch- tree, one end of which is covered with a 
ſkin ; on this they draw, with a kind of red cqJour, the figures of their 
© own gods, as well as of Jeſus Chriſt, the apoſtles, the ſun, moon, . ſtars, 
birds, and rivers; on theſe they place one or two braſs rings, which, 


when the drum 1s beaten with. a little hammer, dance over the ban; 
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and according to their progreſs, the ſorcerer prognoſticates. Thoſe frantic 
operations are generally performed for gain; and the northern ſhip-maſters 
are ſuch dupes to the arts of the impoſtors, that they often buy from them 
a magic.cord, which contains a number of knots, b opening of which, 
according to the magician's direction, they gain what wind they want. 
This is a very common traffic on the banks of the Red-Sca, and is ma- 
naged with great addreſe on the part of the ſorcerer, who keeps up the 
price of his Coated taliſman, 'The Laplanders ſtill retain the worſhip of 
many of the Teutonic gods, but have Ame them great remains of the 
druidical inſtitutions. They believe the tranſmigration of the ſoul; and 
have feſtivals ſet apart for the worſhip of certain genii, called Jeuhles, 
who they think inhabit the air, and have great power over human actions; 
but being without form or ſubſtance, they aſſign to them neither images 
nor ſtatues, he 4 1775 ee, 3 
Lapland is but poorly peopled, owing to the general barrenneſs of its 
ſoil. The whole number of its inhabitants may amount to about 60, ooo. 
Both men and women are in general ſhorter by the head than more ſouthern 


Europeans. Maupertuis meaſured a woman, who was ſuckling her own 


| child, whoſe height did not exceed four feet two inches and about a half; 
they make, however, a more human appearance than the men, who are 
 Ul-ſhaped and ugly, and their heads too large for their bodies. 
- . When a Laplander intends to marry, he, or- his friends, court the in- 
tended bride's father with brandy ; when, with ſome difficulty, he gains 
admittance to his fair one, he offers her a beaver's tongue, or ſome other 
eatable ; which ſhe rejects before company, but accepts of in private. 
Cohabitation often precedes marriage ; but 8 admittance to the fair 
one is purchaſed from her father by the lover with a bottle of brandy, and 
this prolongs the courtſhip ſometimes for three years. The prieſt of the 
| — at laſt celebrates the nuptials; but the bridegroom 3s obliged to 
ſerve his father-in-law for four years after. He then carries his wife and 
her fortune home. EET £44 Le SHS oh F453 2 
Commerce.) Little can be ſaid of the commerce of the Laplanders. 
'Fheir exports conſiſt of fiſh, ren-deer, furs, baſcets, and toys; wih 
ſome dried pikes, and cheeſes made of the ren-deer milk, They receive 
for theſe, rixdollars, woollen cloths, linen, copper, tin, flour, oil, hides, 
_. needles, knives, ſpirituous liquors, tobacco, and other neceſſaries. Their 
mines are generally worked by foreigners, and produce no inconſiderable 
profit. The Laplanders travel in a kind of caravan, with their families, 
to the Finland and Norway fairs. And the reader may make ſome,efti- 
mate of-the medium of commerce among them, when he is told, that fifty 
{quirrel {kins, or one fox-ſkin, and a pair of Lapland ſhoes, produce one 
rixdollar; but no computation can be made of the public revenue, the 
greateſt part of which is allotted for the maintenance of the clergy. With 
regatd to the ſecurity of their property, few. diſputes. happen; and their 
judges have no military to. enforce their decrees, the people having a 
remarkable averſion to war; and ſo far as we know, never employed in 
any army. The above is the lateſt and beſt account that has been re- 
ceixed of this extraordinary people. As to the other particulars relating 
them, they are in common with their neighbours the Danes, Norwe⸗ 
Sians, Swedes, and Ruſhans, 3 eee x 
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EXTENT 'AND * „ 


6 K 5 
Length 800 10 pin 10 45 longi müde. 
Breadth 500 j between 1 56 and 69 north latitude. : 


-"YoonSanreb AND Hs country is bounded by the Baltie 
© DIVISIONS, © Sea, the Sound, and the Categate, or 
83 on the ſduth; by the impaſſable mountains of Norway, on 


the weſt ; by Daniſh or Norwegian Lapland, on the north; and by Muſ- 


coyy, on the eaſt, It is divided into ſeven provinces : 1. Sweden Proper. 
2. Gothland,' 3. Livonia, 4. Ingria. To two provinces belong 
now, however, to the Ruſſians, having 

Great, and ceded } by poſterior treaties.) 5. Finland. 6. Swediſh Lap. 
land: and, 7. The Sore diſh iflands. Great abatements muſt be made 


for the lakes; and unimproved parts of Sweden; which are ſo extenſive, ' 


that the habitable part is confined to narrow bounds. The following _ 
the dimenſions * us of chis kingdom. 
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The face of MI is pretty gmilar to aue — its. enn 


eduntries; only it has the ge navigable ritets. 


Ctinern AND SEASONS, q The ſame may be faid with regard to 
* 


sol AND PRODUCTIONS, F this article. Summer burſts from 'win- 


Wes vegetation is more ſpeedy than in ſouthern climates; for the fun | 


is here ſo hot, as ſometimes to ſet foreſts on fire. Stoves and warm furs 


mitigate the cold of wimer, which is ſo intenfe, that the hoſes and extre- 
mities of the inhabitants are ſometimes mortified; and in ſuch caſes, the 


bett remedy that has been found out, is rubbin che affected part with 
Ho, The Swedes; f be beef 


dible pains to correct the native barrenneſs of 2 country The f 
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92 | SWEDEN. | 
is much the ſame with that of Denmark, and ſome parts of Norway, 
generally very bad, but in ſome vallies ſurprizingly fertile. The Swedes, 
till of late years, had not induſtry ſufficient to remedy the one, nor im- 
e the other. The peaſants now follow the agricultore of France 
and England ; and ſome late accounts fay, that they rear atmoſt as much 
grain as maintains the natives. Gothland produces wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, peas, and beans ; and in caſe of deficiency, the people are ſupplied 
' from Livonia and the Baltic provinces. In ſummer, the fields are ver- 
dant, and covered with flowers, and produce ſtrawberries, raſberries, cur- 
rants, and other ſmall fruits. The common people know, as yet, little 
of the cultivation of apricots, peaches, nectarins, pine-apples, and the 
like 5 fruits ; but melons are brought to great perfection in 
5 ſeaſons. ä 
| 3 AND METALS.) Sweden produces chryſtals, amethyſts, 
topazes, porphyry, lapis-lazuli, agate, cornelian, marble, and other 
foffils. The chief wealth of Sweden, however, ariſes from her mines of 
filver, copper, lead, and iron, The laſt mentioned metal employs no 
ſewer than 450 forges, hammering-mills, and ſmelting-houſes. A kind 
of a gold mine has likewiſe been diſcovered in Sweden, but ſo,inconſi- 
derable, that from the year 1741 to 1747, it produced only 2,398 gold 
ducats, each valued at gs. 4d. ſterling. The firſt gallery of one filver 
mine is 100 fathoms below the ſurface of the earth; the roof is ſup- 
ported by prodigious oaken beams ; and-from thence the miners deſcend 
about 40 fathoms to the loweſt vein. This mine is ſaid to produce 20,090 
crowns. a year. The product of the copper mines is uncertain ; but the 
whole is loaded with vaſt taxes and reductions to the government, which 
has no other .reſources for the exigencies of ſtate, Thoſe ſubterraneous 
manſions are aſtoniſhingly ſpacious, and at the ſame time commodious for 
their inhabitants, ſo that they ſeem to form a hidden world. The water- 
falls in Sweden afford excellent conveniency for turning mills for forges ; 
and for ſome years, the K ak of iron from Sweden brought in 300,000. 
ſterling. Dr. Buſching thinks that they conſtituted two-thirds of the 
national revenue. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the extortions of 
the Swediſh government, and the importation of American bar-iron into 
Europe, and ſome other cauſes, have greatly diminiſhed this manufacture 
in Sweden; fo that the Swedes very ſoon muſt apply themſelves to other 
branches of trade and improvements, eſpecially in agriculture. | 
' Sxas.] Their ſeas are the Baltic, and the oulpha of Bothnia, and 
Finland, which are arms of the Baltic; and on the weſt of Sweden, at 
the entrance of the Baltic, are the Categate ſea, and the Sound, a ſtrait 
about four miles over, which divides Sweden from Denmark, where ſhips 
of different nations pay a toll to the latter kingdom, as they paſs into 
the Baltic. | t | 
. Theſe ſeas have no tides, and are frozen up uſually four months in the 
year: nor are they ſo ſalt as the ocean, never mixing with it, becauſe a 
current ſets always out of the Baltic ſea into the ocean. | 
- ANIMALS, QUADRUPEDS, 1 Theſe differ little from thoſe already 
\- _ BIRDS,, AND. FISHE8. . |. Ceſcribed in Norway and Denmark, to 
which I muſt refer; only the Swediſh horſes are known to be more ſer- 
yiceable in war than the German. The Swediſh hawks, when carried to 
France, have been known to reviſit their native country; as ap from 
one that was killed in Finland, with an inſcription on a ſmall gol 
plate, ſignifying that he belonged to the French king. The fiſhes foun 
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in the rivers and lakes of Sweden, are the ſame with - thoſe in 

northern countries, and taken in ſuch quantities, that their pikes (parti- 
cularly) are ſalted and pickled for exportation. 'The- train-oil of the 
ſeals, taken in the gulph of Finland, is a conſiderable article of expor- 
tation. 22 | F n ; 
INHABITANTS, MANNERS, } There is a great diverſity of charac- 
yy AND CUSTOMS. ters among the people of Sweden; and 
what is peculiarly remarkable among them, they have been known to 
have different characters in different ages. At preſent, their peaſants ſeem 


to be a heavy plodding race of men, ſtrong and hardy; but without any 


other ambition than that of ſubſiſting themſelves and their families as well 
as they can; they are honeſt, ſimple and hoſpitable ; the mercantile claſſes 
are much of the ſame caſt; but great application and perſeverance is 
diſcovered among them all. One could form no idea that the modern 
Swedes are the deſcendents of thoſe, who, under Guſtavus Adolphus and 
Charles XII. carried terror in their names through the moſt diſtant coun-- 
tries, and ſhook the foundations of the greateſt empires. The intrigues 


of their ſenators dragged them to take part in the late war againſt Pruſſia z 


yet their behaviour was ſpiritleſs, and their courage contemptible. The 

ineipal nobility and gentry of Sweden are naturally brave, polite, and 
Foſpicable ; they have high and warm notions of honour, and are jealous 
of their national intereſts. The dreſs, of the common le, is almoſt 
the ſame with that of Denmark: the better ſort are infatuated with French 
modes and faſhions. ' The common diverſions of the Swedes, are ſkating, 
running races in ſledges, and failing in yatchts upon the ice. They are not 
fond of marrying their daughters when young, as they have little to ſpare 
in their own lite-time. The women go to plough, threſh out the corn, 


* row. upon the water, ſerve the bricklayers, carry burthens, and do all 


the common drudgeries in huſbandry. | . | 
- REeLi1610n.] Chriſtianity was introduced here in the gth century. 
Their 9 is Lutheran, which was propagated among them by Guſ- 
tavus Vaſa, about the year 1523. The Swedes are ſurprizingly uniform 
and unremitting in religious matters; and have ſuch an averſion to popery, 
that caſtration is the fate of every Roman-catholic , prieſt diſcovered in 
their country. The archbiſhop of Upſal has a revenue of about 4001; a 
year; and has under him 13 ſuffragans, beſides ſuperintendents, with 
moderate ſtipends. No clergyman has the leaſt direction in the affairs of 
Kate ; but their motals, and the ſanctity of their lives, endear them fo 
much to the people, that the government would repent making them its 
enemies. Their churches are neat, and often ornamented., A body of 
eccleſiaſtical laws and canons direct their religious oeconomy, | A conver- 


ſion to popery, or a r cy under excommunication, . which 


e pals without the king's permiſſion, is puniſhed by impriſonment 
e,, 0 bra: a5 46 1. 8 

- Lancuace, LEARNING, } The Swediſh language is a dialect of the 
-- AND LEARNED MEN , Teutonic, and reſembles that of Denmark. 
The Swediſh, nobility. and gentry are, in general, more converſant in 


lite literature than thoſe of many other more flouriſhing ſtates. Theß 


we of late exhibited fome noble ſpecimens of their munificence for the 
improvement of literature: witneſt their ſending, at the expence of private 
perſons, that excellent and candid natural philoſopher Haſelquilt, into 
the eaſtern countries for diſcoveries, where he died. This noble t is 


eminently encouraged by the royal family; and her Swediſh n pye- 
1 . ; » DES c 
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chaſed, at no inconfiderable expence for that country, all Haſelquiſt's col. 
lection of cutiofities. That able civilian, ſtateſman, and hiftorian, Puf- 
ſendorff, was a native of Sweden; and ſo is the preſent Linnæus, who has 
carried natural philoſophy, in ſome branches at leaſt, to the higheſt 
itch. The paſſion of the famous queen Chriſtina for literature, is well 
wn to the public ; and ſhe may be accounted a genius in many branches 
of knowledge, Even in the midſt of the preſent diſtractions of Sweden, 
the fine arts, particularly drawing, ſculpture, and architecture, are en- 
cotraged and protected. Agricultural learning, both in theory and prac- 
tice, is now carried to a great height in that kingdom; and the character 
given by ſome writers, that the Swedes are a dull heavy people, fitted 
only for bodily labour, is in a great meaſure owing to their having no 
opportunity of exerting their talents, ' eee ee 
 Univers1T1ts.] Theſe are the univerſities of Upſal, inſtituted near 
400 years ago, and patronized by ſeveral ſueceſſive monarchs, particular- 
ly by the great Guſtavus Adolphus, and his daughter queen Chriſtina. 
There is another at Abo, in Finland, but not ſo well endowed nor fo 
flouriſhing : and there was a third at Lunden, in Schonen, which is now 
fallen into decay. An academy of arts and ſciences was fome years 
fince- eftabliſhed at Stockholm, and is now in a flouriſhing condition. 
They have publiſhed ſeveral volumes of memoirs, which have been well 
received by the public. Every dioceſe is provided with a free-ſchool, in 
which boys are qualified for the univerſity, ei de det 980 
' AnTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, A few leapues from Gotten- 
"NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. I burg, there is a hideous preci- 
pice, down which a dreadful cataract of water ruſhes with ſuch impe- 
tuoſtty, from the height into ſo deep a bed of water, that large maſts, and 
ether bodies of timber, that are precipitated down it, diſappear, ſome- for 
half an hour, and others for an hour, before they are recovered :' thebot- 
tom of this bed has never been found, though ſounded by liney/ of ſeveral! 
hundred fathoms. A remarkable flimy lake, which ſinges things put into 
it, has been found in the ſouthern part of Gothland: and ſeveral parts of 
Sweden contain a ſtone, which being of a yellow colour, intermixed with 
ſeveral ſtreaks of White, as if compoſed of gold and ſilver, affords both 
ſulphur, vitriol, allam, and minium. The Swedes pretend to have a 
Manuſcript copy of a tranflation of the Goſpels into Gothic, done by a 
biſhop 1300 years god. i ee AO eee e ei nt 
" ManvuracturEs, TBA DE, con- The Swediſh commonalty ſub- 
ck, AND- CHIEF TOWNS. | ſiſt by agriculture, mining, gra- 
Ling, hunting, and fiſhing. Their. materials for traffic, are the bulky 
and uſeful commodities of maſts, beams, deal-boards, other ſorts of 
timber for ſhipping ;- tar, pitch, bark of trees, pot-aſh; wooden utenſils, 
hides, flax, hemp, peltry, furs, copper, lead, iron, cordage, and' fiſh; ” 
Even the manufacturing of iron was introduced into Sweden ſo late as 


tze 16th century; for till that time they ſold their own crude ore to the 


Hanſe towns, and bought it back again manufactured into utenſils. 
About the middle of the 17th century, by the aſſiſtance of the Dutch and 
Flemings, they ſet up ſome manufactures of glaſs, ſtarch, tin, woollen, 
filk, ſoap, leather-dreſſing, and ſaw-mills. Book-ſelling was at that 
time a trade unknown in Sweden. They have ſince had ſugar-baking, 
tobacco- plantations, and manufactures of ſail- cloth, cotton, fuſtian, and 
other ſtuffs; of linen, allum, brimſtone, paper-mills, and gun-powder- 
mills ; vaſt quantities of copper, braſs, ſteel, and iron, are now wrought 
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in Sweden. Tiity have alſo founderies for cannon, forgeries for-fire-arms 
and anchors, atmories, wire and flatting-mills, mills alſo fer falling, 
and for boring, and ſtamping; and of late they have built many ſhips for 
Certain towns in Sweden, being. 24 in number, are called Staple-towns, 
where the merchants are allowed to import and export commodities in their 
own ſhips. Thoſe towns which have no foreign commerce, though lying 
near the ſea, afe called land- towns. A third kind are termed'mine-towns, 


as belonging to mine diſtricts. The Swedes, about the year 1752, had 
greatly encreaſed their exports, and diminiſhed their imports, moſt part 


of which arrive, or are ſent off in Swediſh ſhips ; the Swedes having now 
a kind of navigation- act, like that of the Engliſh. Thoſe promiſing ap- 
pearances were, however, blaſted, by the madnefs and jealbuſies of the 
Swedifti government; and the people ſo oppreſſed with taxes, that ſome 
important revolution was daily expected in that kingdom. 1 

tockholm is a ſtaple-town, and the capital of the kingdom; it ſtands 


about 79o miles north eaſt from London, upon ſix contiguous iſtands, in 


the lake Meler, and is built upon piles. The caſtle, though commodious, 
and covered with copper, has neither ſtrength nor beauty; but accommo- 


dates the royal court, and tlie national courts and colleges, 'The number 


of houſe-keepers who pay taxes are 60,020. Stockholm carries on the chief 


trade of the kingdom, and is furniſtied* with all the exterior marks of 


magnificence ; and erections for manufactures and commerce (particular. 
a national bank, the capital of which is 466,666 1. 135. 4 . gering 
that are common to other great European cities. The harbour is fpatious; 
convenient, and large enough to hold 1000 fail of ſhips, and furniſhed with 


a quay, an Engliſh mile in length, to which the veſſels may He with their 


broad: fides. But there are numerous iſlands in, the lake between ꝗtock Holm 


and the fea, and theſe make the courſe fo zigzag, that ſeveräf winds ate 
neceſſary to carry them in and out; and which is much the worſe for theit | 


having no tides, which would greatly aſſiſt the navigation. ; 
Government, ] The Swedes, like the Danes, were originally free; 
but after various revolutions, which will be hereafter mentioned, Charles 
XII. who was- killed in 1718, became deſpotic. He was fuccreded 
by his ſiſter, Ulrica ; who conſented to the abolition of deſpotiſm, and 
reſtored the ſtates to their former liberties; and they, in return, aſſbciated 


her huſband, the Landgraye of Heſſe-Caffel, with her in the govern: ' 


ment. A new model of the conſtitution was then drawn up, by 
which the royal power was brought, perhaps, tbo low ; for the king of 
Sweden cvuld ſcarcely be called by that name, being limited in every ex- 
erciſe of government, and even in the education of his own children. 

Their government, by which J mean their political conſtitution, be- 
came of itſelf a Rudy; occaſioned by the checks, which each order had 
upon another. It is ſufficient to ſay, that n UC can be more 


plauſible, yet nothing is lefs practicable than the whole plan of their 


diſtributive powers, — This was ſeen in the late deplorable ſtate of 
Sweden, when its whole ſyſtem of government was in danger of annihi- 
lation; which muſt have been the conſequence, if ſome material alteration 
had not been introduced, for the king and people equally complained of 
the ſenate, with whom almoſt all the executive power was lodge. 

This great event, which ſeems to have been admirably concerted by the 
king ind 


ſome leading men, was accompliſhed without blooded, on the - 


| 


ö 
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19th of Auguſt 1772. The king's prerogative is greatly enlarged, but not 
ſo as to ſet him above the laws; nor does the new form of government 


bear any reſemblance to an arbitrary monarchy, of which, we ſhall give 


the following proofs from the ſtate papers lately publiſhed, relating to the 
change of the Swediſh conſtitution. . | "#5 

4 All has happily ſucceeded, and I have ſaved my parent rang. and 
myſelf, without injury to one ſingle fellow - citizen. You are greatly miſ- 
taken if you believe here has been any other aim, but liberty and law. 
I have promiſed to govern a free people; this vow is more ſacred as it 
was voluntary, and what has happened ſhall never lead me from a pur- 
poſe, which was not founded merely on neceſſity, but alſo on conviction.“ 


: - 


Speech of the king to the ſtates. 


Every form of government has its impreſſion of human nature ; and 


muſt be imperfect, uncertain, and changeable z and muſt have its begin- 


ning, its maturity, and its fall.—But as man, by an irregular manner of 
living, may himſelf ſhorten his life, ſo a nation, by abuſe of its con- 


ſtitution, may haſten its own deſtruftion. Happy that people, who, on 
_ ſuch a change, preſerve that liberty, which is the ſoul of civil ſociety !“ 


Speech of the order of. the clergy. | 

. * Now, that upon your majeſty's gracious ſummons, the order of the 
peaſants, with the deepeſt ſubmiſſion, have leave to approach your majeſty's 
throne, at the cloſing of this long, and in its event mott. fortunate 
aſſembly of the ſtates, they remind themſelves, with a moſt lively and 
loyal reverence, that the kingdom was at the very brink of its fall; and 
how it has been ſaved by your majeſty's tender care and zealous protection; 
how the balance, till now wanted, in the conſtitution of the government, 
has been reſtored ; and how the antient uns Tad and independency 
have been again revived. A great event perfecting the earneſt wiſhes of 
the Swediſh people, and which raiſes the admiration of th hole world,” 
Speech of the order of the peaſants. 5 | 

The ſtates of Sweden (who aſſembled formerly once in three years, 


but now only once in fix). are formed of deputies from the four orders, 


J 


nobility and gentry, .clergy, burghers, and peaſants. Each order fits in 


its own houſe, and has its own ſpeaker ; and each chuſes a ſecret com- 


mittee for the diſpatch of buſineſs. Sin | 
When the ſtates are not fitting, the affairs of the public are managed 


by the king and ſenate, The members of the ſenate were formerly 4 
e 


pointed by the ſtates, and were no other, than a committee of all t 
ſtates. They are now ſelected and choſen by the king from among the 
Swediſh nobility and gentry, and in ordinary are to confilt of 17, includ- 
ing the high officers of ſtate. . Thus upon the whole, the new government 
of Sweden bears a near reſemblance to that of Great-Britain ; the king 
and ſenate to the Britiſh privy council; the diet or aſſembly of the 
ſtates, to the Britiſh parliament. | | . 


— 


Revexus AMD coin. ] The revenue of Sweden, ſince _ 8 | 


nate wars of Charles XII. has been greatly reduced. Her gold and filver 


de in the late reign, aroſe chiefly from the king's German dominions. 
ormerly, the crown-lands, poll-money,. tithes, mines, and other 


articles, are ſaid to have produced a million ſterling. 'The payments that 


are made in copper, which is here the chief medium of commerce, is cx- 


tremely inconvenient ; ſome. of thoſe pieces ug as large as tiles 7 way 
ome a moderate ſum. 


a cart or wheelbarrow is often required to carry a 
The Swedes, however, have gold ducats, and eight- mark pieces of ſilver, 


valued 


( 
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SWEDEN: „ 


Hoon at 35. ad. and the ſubſidies paid them by France help to en- = 
creaſe their , 
Mrrir Aar Au 23 54 hive: already hinted,” that no country in 


| 'RINE STRENGTH: the world has produced 2, heroes, or 
braver troops than the Swedes; and yet they cannot be 
Ry army, as their forces confiſt of à regulated militiz. The ca- 


is eldathed, armed, and maintained, by A rate raiſed upon the no- 


bility and x7 „according to their eliates; and the infüntry by the 
peaſants. - Each province 15 obliged to find its p ion of. ſoldiers, 
. to the bunber ef farms it contains ; every farm of 60 or 70 l.. 


annum, is. charged! with a fobt ſoldier, — him with diet, 
g and ordinary clothes, and about 20 8. a year in mae; or ele 


_ «little wooden houſe is built him byethe farmer, who allows bim hay 


and paſturage for a cow, and plows and ſows land enou; b to 1 5 — 4 
aw, bur 


with bread. When: embodied; they are ſubject to mili 
otherwiſe to the civil law of the country. It may therefore ve iterall be 
faidg that every Stwediſh ſoldler has a property in the country he defends, 


This national army is thought to amount to above 50, oh men; and 
Sweden formerly could have fitted out. forty ſhips o "his" line; but of 
late years \xhelrrthipe;: together with their docks, are ſuffered to- run to 


decay 2 


- Royar air J An. King of the Gothe and. Vandals, "great . 


brince of Finland; dulce of Schonen, Pomeran, &c. 
/Orxvxns:] Theſe are the order of the north ſtar, conſiſting of 2 


members ; | the order" CE IE the order of the ſword the 1 f 


created i in 1776. 


His rox r or bs The Goths, d-anciene inhabitants of 'this 


country, joined by the Normans, Danes, Saxons, Vandals, &c. have 


had the rep — of ſubduing the Roman empire, and all the ſouthern 

nations of — I mhall not here follow' the wild romances of Swediſm 

hiſtorians through the early ages. It is ſufficient to ſay, that Sweden has 

—_— a claim to be an ancient monarchy, as any we know of. Nor 
I diſpute her being the paramount ſtate of Scandinavia (Sweden, 


Denmark, and Norway) and that ſhe borrowed her name from one of 
8 The introduction of * —— by 1 
biſhop of Bremen, in 829 ſeems to! er firſt certain 

Ge Sada rr 225 


Tbe hiſtory of Ware and indeed- of all the "debt Alon, 
eren during the firſt of chriſtianity, is confuſed and onintereſt« 


ing; and often doubtful z but fuficiently replete with murders, maſſa. 


cres, and ravages.” T ie: of Sweden is void of conſiſtency, till about the 
middle of the fourteenth centu Mer it aſſumes an appearance more 
regular and conſiſtent; and s herewith to recompence the at- 
demion of thoſe who chooſe to ks it an object of their ftudies. At 
this time, however, the f ment of the - Swedes was far from being. 
clearly aſcertained, or uniformly adminiſtered. The crown was er 5 


though in this election the rights of blood wy not alt gg. diſrega 
The great lords poſſeſſed the moſt confiderab] e part 


kingdom, which Conkiſted chiefly i in land; e ee being unknown or 
ected, and even agticulture itſelf in a very rude and imperfect ſtate. 
ee particularly thoſe of 'n dignified rank, from the great reſpecet 
eir character, among the inhabitants of the north, had 22 | 
22 yo wag DP _ Cer doe obtained CE 
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5 Weg had been Jef ente M anti; tamhd'f 
; joying a 


_.carlia, to.undertake his" cayſe,. t6oppoſey and to con 
© Gppreſlor. Sweden, by his. eons acquired in 


men, e the property 407 the 3 formed. a equucil called the 
„Which was, maſter Wellen liberatjons,- This ſyſſem of go- 

. Was, 1 unfavouraiſle to the hatiqnab proſperity. The 
6 hed; ine dhe diſfentigos hetyean their, prelates and: lay-barons, 
5 wy ſovereign 5, ahey were.drained of the little riches 
port the indolont pamp of a f m 5 — — gd 

ll ons. fatal, 3 ſitus tion of their internal af- 
how to the Ws Wh pre ſſn nag mores. enemy. 
N.. their-peighdouchpod.and power,” were, al. 


ign 1 — a cou —— and: exhauſted by 'its:domieſtia 
ink 10 this. a 1 remaing for more. than wa 
tuxies ; ſomgtimes under 8 ſubjectjan of 2t> on pripees, 
3 ke to the kingdom, ones oo: iner r 
Towar 1 4 137 aket, Va 
| Deana . widow. of . — 1 4 reigned. hinge 
Lang, That pringeſs,: to the: ordinary ambitibn-of her ſex, 
# a peneuation and exlaxgemant of, mind, whichi rendered hen caps- 
ble of conducting the greateſt and moſt complicated deſigns. She; has 
been, called the 6 of che north, bepauſe, like Contra ſhe 
found means ” reduce by arms ot by inttigne, am immenſe extentiof 
cętriory ; and begame queen of Denmark. Norway and Sweden. ohe 
E the union of Calmers ſo famous in tlie} 2 by 8 — 
e were for the future to remain under one ſovere 
ach kingdom in its tufn, and who ſbould divide: his- octane —.— 
Tom all,, Chrithan II. the laſt; king of: Denmatk,who,.-byi virtue oß 
© AgTEEMENt, was alſo king of Sweden, had an . become 
;bſolute.: The, barbarous, — . by which he attempted to eſſrcdtnate this 
enign no leſs barbarous, proved the deſtruction of himſelf; and afforded an 
e for, FANG the face of affairs in Sweden. In _ to eſtahlſn 
his authority. in that kingdom, he laid a — for — —— * 


vobility. This horrid; deßgu was actually ed into execution,: No 
| veml 8: I510.,. Of. all thoſe, „ deſpatic c purpoſes:of 


briſfian, ad one remained in Sweden, hut Saſtavus Vaſt, 3 youbg 
prince „ deſcended of the antient kings of that country; and who had a 
aur tg ſignaliged his arms againſt the king of Denmaik. An immenſe 
Price Wt laid on his head; The Dani, ſoldiers were fent in purſuit. ot 
8 but by his dexterity and addreſs, he eluded all ibeir attempts; and 
ded under the diſguiſe of a peaſant, to the mountains of Dalicatlia. 
IJ is not the place do reſate his dan zancb fatigues, how to prevent 


Dis diſcovery. J in, the draſz«mines; how' be. was betrayed: by 


ſe in whom he repoſed, his confidence, ande in fine, ſurmounting 2 
_ thouſand, oblizeles, engaged the ſuvage but — Da 
s tyran — 


nadence. : 


Guſtavus was at the head: br 
W army, Who admired Ha valgur, and wee attached to. his per- 


jent nobility, were moſtly 


He was created, therefore, — — : and afterwards. Ein 
Sweden, by the.univerſal [confent; arid with Mie, Baatz of. che who! 

natiad. circumſtances were much more favourable than thoſs of any 
farmer prince, who had goſiaſſed this Gang.” "Dlie-mallicrs of thera- 


*81 4 | bles, 
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ere no Neſs ee Nd eee; dar ae iat = 
ar Bit Bip to pref It ths nen, ch & with wh the 


ve him an oppottinity of changing the retigivas fyſtem F think bun: 
5 * che er oe e Noman cathoRe religion was prohfbited, . 


the ſevereſt (which ha "te been rela inthe year T5441 
 Kiſfledd of Fe om Hine "ok tarbulent alf AE 25 
and when empoiſoried e d of alt gobefümente the n 
 wreithed; 1 this er — 2 r monarchy:” The liappy 
fey of Ss ſoon viſib 3 EY Were 

bliſhed"ah i T Jools ation” affd: . began to; flouriſh ; 115 
8 an 5 5 and 4 kingdom) ' nown © od 
He reſt of E to be Enown' by its arts; and 60 fe 
3 wy 1 Wm 5 all; able treaties or deliver tions. $ 
Gu glorious "reign, * in 15597 wille * 4 
Erie, was: reparing to ee for England, d marry queen RHaabet 
Under Elie, who ſucteeded his father, Guſtavus Vaſa, the” titl 
8 ald * were introduced into Siveden; and made hereditary 
4 wo cauſeleſs jealouſy of his brothers, i Th Vee fo Uh 
e nate filing witk cHem, he was depoſed 1 . 

ther | Ton ccrn tim; and entered into A 8 55 1 n 

e ee by the 'atlyice of His queen, to re-eftabliſtr the cz — 9 

jon in Sweden ; but though” he made Kron 4 „ that p 
eren reconciled Himſelf' 0 the pope; ke was oppoſed by his Fs 
Thar and the ſcheme proveEineffectual,” Johr on; Sigiimung, was, 
however , Choſen kin of Poland” in 1887, upon whict he endeavou er 
oe to reſtore” the tnan-catholic reign in his dominions; but he 


ed in 1592. 4 
gy # John FR choſen Ann trader of Socke 


ſorf — 


Charles, bfother to 
and 12 ftrentous pfoteſtant, his nephew, Sigiſniund, 'chdeavoured t 
e Hm from tlie adminiſtratorſhip, bit without cet; fill at 7 
re claded from the ſatcefion to the e eidwn, which 
eee upon Chatſes. Thee reign gf Charles, thioug Uthe 2 
F who' was himſelf a” powe erful” tine, ald at the head of 4 | 
rext. party boch in Sweden'and' Killa; is turbuletit; Which gave 
anes encouragement to invade Sweden. Their conduct Was chicked* 
the great 1 Dpon 3 nus, though then 4 migof, and” Beit app 
to Sweden. cht of his father, whit h det he I 10 
be Was Gelaber F itt, tbödn chen only " — 
jeir.” Gaerne e hiy* Former As, hit lf, YE 2 
= af} intrigues e Poles; Ruſſian 
= all his — ghbours,” under” . — te difadvantayes E's. ot: 5 het 
_ Houbtisd, le CO ter i oe of e but che Rü 
were {o tertaciousof RO i EE . % „ W- bone ed.” Tit 


ih He” made 4 pencg; u robo 17 75 T. of e 


hidtr he recovered Lg reg —— 
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ing 5 Sed be Kad IVE a U 
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ledge. - The princes of the houſe: of Auſtria were, it is certain, early jea- 
lous of his enterprizing ſpirit, and ſupported. his antient implacable ene - 
y Sigiſmund, whom Guſtavus defeated; and in 1627, he formed the, 
ege of Dantzic, in which he, was unſuccelsful ; but the attempt, which 
was defeated only by the ſudden riſe, of the Viſtula, added fo much to his 
military character, that the proteſtant; cauſe. placed him at the head of the 


confedeèracy for reducing the houſe of Auſtria. IIis li >. from that time, 


was à continued chain of the moſt rapid and wonderful ſucceſſes; eren 
the mention of each would , exceed. our bounds, It is ſufficient to ſay, 
that after taking Riga, and overrunning Livonia, he entered Poland, 

where he was vicorions ; and from thence, in 1630, he landed in Pome-, 

rania, drove the Germans out of Mecklenburgh, defeated. the famous 
count Tilly, the Auſtrian . be was till then thought invincible; 
and over-ran Franconia. Upon the defeat and death of Tilly, Wallen- 
ſtein, another Auſtrian general of equal reputation, was appointed to 
command againſt Guſtayus, who was killed upon the plain of Lutzen, 
a period to the Auſtrian greatneſe. n nes 03 Knien ne i 
. The amazing abilities of Guſtavus Adolphus, both in the cabinet and 
the field, never appeared ſo fully as after his, death. He leſt behind him 


after gaining a battle; which had he ſurvived, would probably have put 


a ſet of generals, trained by himſelf, who maintained the Rien of the 
he 


Swediſh army with moſt aſtoniſhing valour and ſucceſs, names of 
duke Bernard, eee. Wrangel, and others, and their 


1 


prodigious actions in war, never can be forgotten in the annals of Europe. 
It is uncertain what courſe Guſtavus would have purſued, had his life 
been prolonged, and his ſucceſſes continued; but there are the ſtrongeſt 


ral. She expreſſed a value for Grotias; and ſhe was an excellent judge 
of the polite arts: but illiberal, and indelicate in the choice of her pri | 
er 


great ſucceſs 18 the Poles: he drove their king, John 


| Ca ileſia; and received from them an oath of iance 
F 


" Ice againſt Denmark, has been 
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which, with their uſual inconſtancy, 2 
55 eee 
fever in 1660. His ſon and ſucceſlor, Charles XI. was not five, years of 
age at his father's death ; and this rendered it neceflary for his. guardians 

conclude a peace; with their neighbours, by which. ve up 


the iſlands of Bornhalm, and Drontheim, in Norway. All di Sees 


were accommodated at the ſame time with Ruſfia and Holland ; , 


Sweden continued to make a very reſpectable figure in the affairs, 


. 


* E 18 - * * 
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S 
Europe. When Charles came to be of age, he received à ſubſidy from 
the French king, Lewis XIV. but perceiving the liberties of Europe to be 
in danger from that monarch's ambition, 1 


e entered into the alliance 
with England and Holland againſt him. He afterwards joined with 
Bie ien e n being be e 
Felim-Bellin, 'a powerful confederacy was formed againſt him. The 
elector of Brandenburgh made himſelf maſter of the Swediſh Pomerania; 


; the biſhop of Munſter over-ran' Bremen and Verden, and the Daves took 
' Wiſmar, and ſeveral places in Schonen. They were afterwards beaten ; 
and Charles, by the i treaty of St. Germains, which followed that of 


Nimeguen, recovered all he had loſt, except ſome places in Germany. 


Ue then married Ulrica Leonora, the king of Denmark's ſiſter, but 


made a very bad uſe of the tranquillity he ha ained; for he enſlaved 
and beggared his 8 that he might render his power deſpotic, and 
his army formidable. The ſtates loſt all their power; and Sweden was 
reduced to the condition of Denmark. He ordered the brave Patkul, 
who was at the head of the Livonian deputies, to loſe his head and his 


right hand; for the boldneſs of his remonſtrance in favour of his country- 


men, but he ſaved himſelf by flight; and Charles became ſo conſiderable 
a power, that the conferences for a general peace at Ryſwic were opened 
under his mediation.” - | | e LO 

Charles XI. died in 1697, and was ſucceeded by his minor ſon, the 


famous Charles XII. The hiſtory of no prince is better known than 
that of this hero, His father's will had fixed the age of his majority to 


eighteen, but it was ſet aſide for an earlier date by the management of 
count Piper, who became thereby his firſt miniſter. Soon after his acceſ- 
Hon, the kings of Denmark and Poland, and the czar of Muſcovy, formed 


a powerful confederacy againſt him, encouraged. by the mean opinion 


hey had of his youth and abilities. He made head againſt them all; 
an 


beſieging Copenhagen, he dictated the peace of Travendahl to his 
Daniſh majeſty, by which the duke of Holſtein was re- eſtabliſed in his 
dominions. The czar Peter was at this time ravaging Ingria, at the head 
of 80,009 men; and had beſieged Narva. The army of Charles did not 
exceed 20,000 men; but ſuch was his impatience, that he advanced at 
the head of 8,000, entirely routed the main body of the Ruſſians, and 


raiſed the ſiege. Such were his ſucceſſes, and ſo numerous his priſoners, - 


that the Rufhans attributed his actions to necromancy. © Charles from 


| thence marched into Saxony, where his warlike atchievements equalled, ' 


if they did not excel, thoſe of Guſtavus Adolphus. He dethroned Au- 


zuſtus king of Poland: but he tained all his laurels, by putting the 


ave count -Patkul to a death equally painful and iignominious;” He 


raiſed Staniſlaus to the crown of Poland; and his name carried with it 
fuch terror, that he was courted by all the powers of Europe; and among 


ethers, by the duke of Marlborough, in the name of queen Anne, 
amidſt the full career of her ſuccefles againſt France. His Rubbornneſs | 
and implacable diſpoſition, however, was ſuch, that he cannot be cbu- 
fidered in a better light than that of an illuſtrious madman; for he loſt, in 
the battle of Pultowa, which he ſought in his march to dethrone the czar, 


more than all he had gained by his victories, His brave army was ruitied, 
aud he was forced-to take refuge among the Turks at Bender. His actions 


there, in attempting to defend himſelf with 350 Swedes againſt 30, 00 
Turks, prove him to have been worſe than frantic. The'Turks found it, 
however, convenient for their affairs, to ſer him at liberty, "But his. 


misfortunes did not cure his ee ade: e after his * 
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pin "2 {mall di 990 in e joel Swedes jade | receive. the 
' duke of Holftcin's uncle, e e 18 8 of e 1 thei 
itary prince and ſuc their crown. This was agreed "de 
2885 Wa Ya oncluded at Abo, under the. mediation © his — * 


ee was ſo firmly adhere to by the Fate, that his 

yeſty thoughs, Dara 15 12 all the effe&s of his 1.5 

nity done his ſon. The prince ſucceſſor married the Nen 

; Vic 17 Alter to che king of Pruſſa; and 1 ix 1751 entered into the 
le 9m of his- new . e proyed. to him, a crown of thorns. 
brough a ſtrange os 7 of airs, and, views, of intereſt, the Frenc| 

Baye vaſt influence in all the deliberations of the Swediſh ſenate, who 

b harg been little 241 tha \ Penſioners to that crown, The: intrigues: 

the rs. forced Adolphus, to . take, part in the late war again 

: that war 4 diſagreeable not. oy on to the —.— but * 
F 5 [Sweden the nation ih the Big, 12 5g * — 

RE p.;Rufia's making peace. with the king o 24 mt, 
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| | furbulent,zeign of tu ut) Jury _ Fuss ſu uſtavus, 

boſe Wildon and courage bids fair to revive the — of the Swediſh 

27 . The, reader, from what has been lready premiſed, can he at nd 

to know the ſequel of the Swediſh hiſtory to this preſent. time... - Being 

20 e 6 in the Near of government it ig 10, de hoped that 

bis majeſty. will apply himſelf te the true Kae of his country, and 
cith. the ready, concurrence of a brave and free people, prove an invine 

ble harrjer againſt the ambitious ſchemes of Rufhz.an the North“. 
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Wk 1 ee to the moſt 2 accounts of this 
"AND. NAME mighty. empire, it conſiſts of fi cen (Mr. Voltaire 
s ſixteen). provinces, ot governments; beſides part of Cazelia, Eſthonia, 
Ingria, W Fi ad part of Fi age nd, which were conguered from Sweden; 
NS bs 0 R Und, of which. e aeg of Ruſk has 


now the entire di rg "2. . $0 
| The, following. tabl e will 2 give { Jo 75 Butan empire p proper 
2.calle or Rake Haake, 11 guiſitions from Sweden in the 
pteſent e bot 75 ſurvey n empire in iis moſt exten- 
YE ſenſe; 1 85 muff Alto Nelas EEE em acquißtiong in Tartaryjnow — 
20Wn by the name of i, 8 145 e who e a the the northern 
parts. of Rar pd Aly N from | the Baltic and 8 weden on le 
welt ane Deen any a aaa and rd north, from 


En of, laticude,: whe < 
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regions in 


The country now com} rized. a + the rams 'of | Raſka, or the Ruſſas, | [i 
"1 * ſt of Ff E. - 
1s. of 2 greater extent t e 1 ee, 8. than the Roman it 
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empire in the zenith of f 15 power, or arius . by 
Alexander, or both put together, as may. . 7 ae ie ibe table 
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CriuAT E, 801, PRO- } In the ſouthern part $s of Ruſſia, or Muſ- 
_- DUCTIONS, VEGETABLES, covy, the longe N not exceed 
_  * MINES, AND MINERALS...) fifteen hours and a half; whereas in the 
moſt northern, the ſun is ſeen in ſummer two months above the horizon. 
The reader from this will naturally conclude, that there is in Muſcovy a 
vaſt diverfity of foil as well as climate, and that the extremes of both are 
to be ſeen and felt in this vaſt empire. The. quickneſs. of vegetation here, 
is pretty much the ſame as has been deſcribed in Scandinavia. The ſnow 
is the natural manure of Ruſſia, Where grain m—_ in plenty, near Po- 
land, and in the warmer provinces. The bulk of the people; howeyer, 
are miſerably ſed ; the ſoil produces a vaſt number of muſhrooms for their 
ſubſiſtence; and in ſome places, beſides oaks and firs," Ruſſia yields rhu- 
barb, flax, hemp, paſture for cattle, wax, honey, rice, and melons. 
The boors are particularly careful in the cultivation of honey, which 
yields them plenty of ——_— their ordinary drink; they likewiſe 
extract a ſpirit from rye, which they prefer to brand. 
That a rat part of Ruſſia was populous in former days, is not to be 
_ diſputed ; W it is 3 certain, that the inhabitants, till lately, 
were but little inted- with apribulture ; and ſopplied the place of 
bread, as the inhabitants of . 5 do now, with a kind of ſaw- 
. * duſt and a preparation of fiſh-bones. Peter the Great, and his ſucceſſors, 
| down to the preſent-emprefs, have been at incredible pains to introduce 
agriculture into their-dominions ; and though the ſoil is not every where 
Proper for corn, yet its vaſt fertility in ſome pravinces, bids fair to make 
grain as common in Ruſſia, as it is in the ſouthern countries of Europe. 
The vaſt communications, by means of rivers, which the inland parts of 
that empire have with each ather, ſerve to ſupply one province with thoſe 
products of the earth in which another may be deficient, As to mines 
and minerals, they are as plentiful in Ruffia as in Scandinavia; and che 
people are daily improving in working them. 3 23 
MovunTains, RIVERS, FORESTS, } Ruflia is in general a flat, level 
_ + AND FACE OF THE COUNTRY, I country, except toward the north, 
where lie the Zimnopoias mountains, thought to be the famous Montes 
Riphæi of the antients, now called the Girdle of the Earth. And here we 
may obſerve, that from Peterſburg to Pekin, one ſhall hardly meet with 
a mountain on the road through Independent Tartary ; and from Peterſ- 
burg to the north part of France, by the road of Dantzic, Hamburg, 
and Amſterdam, we do not perceive even the ſmalleſt hill. 
The moſt canfiderable rivers are the Wolga, which, after traverſing the 
| — — part of 1 and winding a courſe of 3000 Engliſh miles, 
diſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian ſea: it is not only reckaned the | x 
but one of the moſt ſertile rivers of Europe: it produces all kinds of 
fiſh ; and fertilizes all the lands on each fide with the richeſt trees, fruits, 
and vegetables; and it is remarkable, that in all this long courſe there 
is not a ſingle cataraft to interrupt the navigation. By means of this 
noble ſtream, the city of Moſcow preſerves. à communication not only 
with all the ſouthern parts of Ruffia, but even with Perſia, Georgia, 
Tartary, and other countries bordering on the Caſpian ſea. The Don, or 
Tanais, which divides the moſt eaſtern part of Ruſiia from Af; and in 
Ats courſe towards the eaſt, comes ſo near the Wolga, that the late czar 
had undertaken to have cut a communication between them by | 


the Tartatt. 
* 1 * 9 : s 
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2 canal: this grand project, however, was defeated by the irruptions; of | 
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vomen and girls, we ſhall find near 20,000,000 of ſouls. To this: 
may be · added 350,000: foldiers, 'and/200;000/ nobility and clergy; and 
Lindo whe are likewiſe exempted from the /poll-rax'; "as 
alſo (ſays Mr. Voltaire) the inhabitants of the conquered. counties, 
namely, Livonia, Eſthonia, Ingria, Carelia, and à part of Finland; the 
Ukraine, and the Don Coſſacs, the Calmucs, and other: Tartart; the 
amojedes, the Laplanders,; the Oſtiacs, and all the idolatrous people of 
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from its riſe.” The Boriſthenes, or Dnieper, which is likewiſe one of the 
1argeſt rivers in Europe, runs through Lithuania, the country of the Za- 


| ares Coſſacks, and that of the Nagaiſch Tartars, which falls into the 


Luxine, or Black ſea, near Oczakow ; it has thirteen cataracts within a 


ſmall diftance; + 


| + As do foreſia, ' they abound in this extzuſive conntry; und the northam 


and north-eaſtern provinces are in a. manner deſert: nor can the few 


* 
” * - 


inhabitants they contain be called Chriſtians rather than Pagans,'*' 


ANIMALS, QUADRUPEDS,'BIKD3, J Theſe do not differ greatly from 
FISHES, AND INSECTS: - -{- thoſe deſcribed in the Scandina- 


vian provinces ; to which we muſt refer the reader. The lynx, famous 


for its piercing eye, is a native of this empire, and makes prey of every 
. it — | maſter : they are ſaid to be produced chiefly 2 the fir-tree 


ſoreſts. The hyznas, bears, wolves, foxes,” and other creatures already ' 
deſcribed, afford their furs for cloathing the inhabitants; but the furs of 
the black foxes, and ermine, are more valuable in Ruſſia than elſewhere. 


The dromedary and camel were formerly almoſt the only beatts of burden 
known in many parts of Ruſſia. Czar Peter encouraged a breed of 


horſes for war and carriages ; but thaſe emploged in tha ordinary per- 
1 of life are but ſmall ; as are their cows and ſheep, which they ſale 


r their winter proviſions. F e 


We know. of few, or no birds in Ruſſia, that have not been already de- 
| ſcribed. The ſame may be ſaid of fiſhes ; only the "Ruſſians are better 
provided than their neighbours are with ſturgeon, cod, ſalmon, and belagas: 


the latter reſemble a ſturgeon, and is from 12 to 15 feet in length; its 


| fleſh ie White and delicious. Of the roe-of the ſturgeon and the belaga, 
the Ruſſians make the famous cavear; ſo much eſteemed for its richneſs 


and flavour, that it is often ſent in NN to crowned heads. 
POPULATION, 3 Nothing can be more injudicious, or 
And CUSTOMS. . -/ | | 
have from authors, of the population of this vaſt empire; the whole of 
which, they think, does not exceed, at moſt, ſeven millions. It is ſur- 


pn that ſuch. a miſtake ſhould: have continued ib long, when we con- 


immenſe armies brought into the field by the ſovercigns of Ruf- 
ſia, and the bloody wars they maintained in Aſia and Europe. Mr. Vol- 
- aire is, perhaps, the firſt author who has attempted to undeceive the 


public in this reſpect; and has done it upon very authentic grounds, by 
producing a liſt, —＋ in 1747, of all the males who paid — hf 5 


ar poll-tax, and which amount to 6,646,390. In this number are included 


boys and old men ; but girls and women are not reckoned, nor boys born 
between the A i] one regiſter of the lands and another. Now, if 


adivg 1 


we only reckon triple the number of heads ſabjeR to be'taxed, incl 


foreigners of all 


Siberia, a country of greater extent thaa China, are not included in this 


charges itſelf into the Palus Mazotis, or ſea of Aſoph, about 4% miles 


remote from truth, than the accounts we 


list. Upon the whole, this writer does not ex gerate, when he affirms, LE 
tba the 1nhabitzurs of Ruſſia da not amoung to . Lo 
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| RUSSIA 
As her imperial majeſty of all the Ruſſias poſſeſſes many; of the, coun. 
Aries ſrom whence the prodigious ſwarms of barbarians who over-threw 
the Roman empire-iſſued, there is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, that her 
gominions mult have been better peopled formerly than they are a 

preſent ; 24, ooo, ooo being but a thin popalation for the immenſe tracts 

country ſhe poſſeſſes. As the like decreaſe of inhabitants is obſervable in 
many other parts of the globe, we ate to look for the reaſon in natural 

cagſes, which we cannot diſcuſs here. Perhaps the introduction of the 
ſmall- pox, and the venereal diſeaſe, may have aſſiſted an the de population 
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2 dend it is likely, that the prodigious; quantity of ſtrong and ſpiritaous 
lqsors, conſumed by the inhabitants of the north, as unfriendly to gene- 


| The Ruſſians, properly ſo called, are in general a perſonable people, 
'F hardy, vigorous, and patient of labour; eſpecially in the held, to an im. 
8 Their complexions differ little from thoſt of the Engliſh 
or Scots; but the — — an addition of red heightens their 
| beauty. Their eye-fight ſeems to be defeſtive, occaſioned, probably, by 
ö the ſnow, which for 8 a time of the year is continually preſent to 
ſſtteir eyes. Their officers and ſoldiers always poſſeſſed a large ſhare of 
| paſſive valour ; but in the late war with the king of Pruſſia, they proved as 
active as any engie Evropa, They are implicitly ſubmiſſive to diſcipline; 
let it be ever ſo ſevere; and on ſuch occaſions they pr void of che 
ſenſations to which other people are ſubject, eſpecially in the meanneſs of 
their repaſts, and hardneſs of their fare, 26 vet m n Lads! 
Before the days of Peter the Great, the Ruſſians were | barbarous, . igno« 
© Fant, mean, and much addifted to drunkenneſs; ho fewer than 4000 
if þraniy-ſhops have been reckoned in Moſcow. - Not only the common 
| people, but many of the boyars, lived in a continued ſtate of idleneſs 
and intoxication; and the moſt complete objects of miſery and barbatity 
by preſented themſelves upon the ſtreets, while the court of Moſcow was by 
. far the moſt ſplendid of any upon the globe. The czar and the grandees 
dreſſed after the moſt ſuperb Afiatic manner; and their magnificente ex- 
ceeded every idea that can be conceived from modern examples. The 
| _ earl of Carliſſe, in the account of his embaſly, ſays that he could 
BY nothing but gold and precious ſtones in the robes of the czar and hi 
: courtiers.. The manufactures, however, of thoſe, and all other luxuries, 
were carried on by Italians, Germans, and other foreigners:  -Pcter ſaw | 
me bulk of his ſubjects, at his acceſſion. to the throne, little better than 
| beaſts of burden to; ſupport the pomp of the court. He forced his great 
men to lay aſide their Jong robes, and dreſs in the European manner; 
$ and he even. obliged. the laity to cut off their beards. The other improve- 
ments, in 22 and the arts, which he made, ſhall be mentioned elſo- 
where. - The-Ruſlians, before his days, had not a ſhip upon their coaſts. 
They had no conveniencies for travelling, no pavements in their ſtreets, 
no places. of public diverſion; and they entertained a ſovereign. con- 
_ '_ _ " tempt for all improvements of the mind. At preſent, a French or Engliſm 
ntleman may make a ſhift to live as comfortably and ſociably in Ruf- 
Na, as in any other part. of Europe. Their ſtoves which they make uſe 
af, diffuſe a more equal and genial warmth than onr grates and chim- 
nies. Their polite aſſemblies have, ſince the acceſſion; of the preſent 
empreſs, been put under proper regulations; and few of the antient 
uſages remain, but ſuch as are of ꝑuhlir utility, Abdadapted to the 
nature of their country. It iu, however, to be * 
a $5 <q , | { ' | _ 94 
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beat g feverty of Petar, and ö governs — | 
ments, drunkenneſs Kul ebenen among ran eee * 
deln aſhamed of en dener ner 

D People of diſtiaction in Rui 3 25: ain ade ; 
climay. will admit, after the Engliſh and French manner. The common 
people are cloathed with long opts, made of dreſt ſheep ſkins, with the 
wool towards their bodies. Theſe 9 to the climate, 
and coſt only nine ſhillipgs. They alſo uſe a coarſe cloth, in which they 
ſwaddle their legs and feet: this is ſecured by a cord of reds, their ſandals 
being alſo of the ſame material. Their caps are lined with fur, and cover 
ant) {ond x necks as well as their heads. They wear ſaſhes round their 

| waiſt, and double gloves, one af waoHen and the other of leather, which 
take in the hand without any oy except the thumb; and theſtare 
alſo an eſſential part of their eldathing- The wemen, befides their 
petticoats, wear ſheep ficins as well as the men. The reader null pleaſe to 
obſerve that this, or what comes very near its in che general dreſs of ay 
the northern. nations of Europe and Afia, 
—_ - FunaRats;] The Raſſians entertain many - fantaſtic ed wich 
regard 50 $þ the ſtate of departed ſouls. Afiee the d bady-i 2 
is hired to pray for his ſoul, to puriſy it wich the incenſe; an hs 
ſpriakle it with holy water, while it remains above ground, which, ang 
the better farts it generally does for eight or ten days. When the body is 
carried tu the grave, which is done with many geſticulations af Jarrow, = 
the prieſt produces a ticket, ſigued by tlie biſhop and another clergyman, 
28 the deceaſed's paſſport ta heaven. When this is put into tha Coffin, 
the company returns to the deceaſed's. houſe, where they drown: thair | 
 farrow- in intoxication; which laſts, among the better forty with u fr i 
intervals, for 40 days. During that time, a 3 every — ſays d, | 
| over the grave of the decealed:; for though the Ruſſians do nat 
ug purgatary, yet they imagine that their departad friend may be afliſted 
by * 1 N in his long . to the Place of bis deſtination after this 
* „ Puniegmens re. J The Rufkans eee Suede 8 
8 yariety of their puniſhments, which are both inflidted and endured with a 
wonderful infenfibili wr Peter the Great uſed ta ſuſpend the robbers 
| upon the Wolga, other parts of his dominions, by iron hooks e 
3 to their rt, 0 on ts, ne, writhed themſelves to death, hun- 
* — nay, tho ands, at a time. The and double knoute were 
lately infücted upon ladies, ab well as of qualay. Both of tem Dy 
| — excryciating ; but in the double — the hands are bound bahind 
priſoner's back, and chr cord being fixed'to a pulley, Hfts him 'frots 
the rout, with the diſſocation of both hie ſhoulders 5; and then his 
K is. in 4 manner ſcarified by the executioner, with a hard thong, cut 
ſtom u wid afs's: Kin. This puniſnment has been ſo often fatal, chat a 
beer e, . the — r0 prodos GED | 


unifhment. in Nuſſia is, firſſ 
boring arg e. of = a7 15 Car pr joe hot won, and then 


ens, th 2 eren — —ꝛ— though ſhe pro- 

N was forced tq give way to the neceſſity of 
thoſe — Foo ticulars,” many has concluded that the” 
| Katar ofthe Run m nt from thoſs of ' mankind in 
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6 RUSSIA! NM 
very wiſing · Nothing” Krikes, eicher x reader or a ftranger mere than 
the facility with which the Ruſſians perform the longeſt — meom- 


” - 


fortable journies. Like their Scandinavian neighbours, already deſcribed, 
they travel in ledges drawn by ren-deer, when the ſnow is hard 
enough to bear them. In che internal parts of Ruſſia, horſes draw their 


Nedges'; and the ſledge-way, towards February, becomes ſo well beaten, 


tat they erect a kind of coach upon the ſledges, in which they travel night 
and day; ſo that they often perform a journey of about 400 miles, ſuch as 


that between Peterſburgh and Moſcow, in three days and three nights. 
Her imperial Porn. ay her journies, is drawn in a houſe, alt eos. 


12 


tains a bed,” a table, chairs, and other conveniencies, for four people, by 
24 > var: and: the houſe itſelf is fixed on a ledge. | 
Co 


SSACS, Au D OTHER Na- As the preſent ſubje&s- of the Ruſ. 
rions SUBJECT ro Russ. f fian empire, in its moſt extenſive 


ſenſe, ars the deſcendents of many different people, and inhabit prodi- 
gious tracts of country, ſo: we find among them a vaſt variety of cha- 
racter and manners; and the great reformations introduced: of late 
as well as the diſcoveries made, render former accounts to be but little 
depended upon. Many of the Tartars, who inhabit large portions of 


the Ruſſian dominions, now live in fixed houſes, and villages," cultivate 
the land, and pay tribute lilee other ſubjects. Till lately, they were not 
admitted into the Ruſſian armies; but they now make excellent ſoldiers. 


Other Ruſſian Tartars retain their old wandering lives. Both ſides of the 


Wol 
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ſome accouat of them mäy not be unacceptible. 


the reſt of this tract to Aſtracan and the frontiers of t 
| conſideration of certain preſents they receive from her W majeſty, 


are inhabited by the Zeremiiſes and Morduars; a ble 
— The Baſkirs are likewiſe fixed inhabitants of the tract 
that reaches from Caſan to the frontiers of Siberia; and have certain pri- 
vileges, of which they are tenacious. + The wandering Calmues occupy 
Uſbees ; and in 


they ſerve in her armies without pay, but are apt to plunder equally 
friends as foes. N OCT WES 0325 

As the Coſſacs make now a figure in the military hiſtory of E ; 
x were originally 


- Poliſh peaſants, and ſ in the Ukrain as a militia againſt the Tar- 


tars. Being oppreſſed by their unfeeling lords, a part of them removed 


to the uncultivated banks of che Don, or 'Tanais, and there eſtabliſhed 


4 colony. They were ſoon after joined, in 1637, by two other detach- 


— 


ments of their cbuntrymen ; and they reduced Aſoph, which. they were 


in a fruitful country, which they tool care to cultivate ; 
wedded to their original cuſtoms, that they were little better thlan nominal 


” -__ : 


obliged" to abandon to the Turks, after laying it in aſhes. They next 
put themſelves under the protection of the Ruſſians, built Circaſky, on an 


Aland in the Don; and their poſſeſſions," which conſiſted of 39 towns on 


both ſides that river, reached from Ribna to Aſoph. an fam lived 
ey were ſo 


ſubjects of the czars, till the time of Peter the Great. They proſeſſed the 
Muy forved 


Greek religion; their inclinations were warlike, and « | 
againſt the Tartars and Turks on the Palus Mactis. 


The internal! government of the: Coffacs approaches very near to the 
The captains and officers of the nation chuſe à chief, whom they call 


hauptman, and he reſides at Circaſſta; but this choice is confirmed by 
the czar; and the hauptman holds his authority during life. - He, acts 2s a 


is formed iatq a 
1 ſeparate 


: | 
* 
x 


att; 


-t 


ideas we form of that of the ancient Germans, as deſcribed? by Tacitus, 


N. 
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commonwealth, governed by its own. en who is choſc 
annually... They ſerve nn in con deration of thei ing hers Jars 
and liberties. They indeed have ſeveral times, rebe ed”. or whi 
ſuffered ſeverely under Peter the 3 But the Ruſſian yoke! was 1520 
N than that of the 75 that. in 1654, the Coſlacs of the Ukrain, put 

ſelves. likewiſe. under the. protection of They com! Rik. 
8 hat their liberties. had been inyaded ; andin the war betty 


Charles XII. and. Peter, their, „ Mazeppa , Joined the farmer 


bat. he found. himſelf unable to ; fulfil the magn cent promiſes he a 
698 to Charles. He. brought over, however, ſome of the Zaparovis 
„ ho are ſettled about. che falls of the river Nieper, but moſt'b 
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tlchatka, a 2 ſo little Known, that it. is doubtful. to what qua 
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ReL1con, ene religion of "Ruſſia is that” of. the GH © 
church, e tenets of which are by Fr 09 Hunlerous' be. complicated to be 


diſcuſſed here. It is ſoffieient de lay, 1 0. den the pope s ſoptemae f;; 


and though they diſclaim ima; worſhip they retain man)  1d6larrous a 
ſuperſtitious cuſtoms,, Their churches, 5 ys 1 of pifturey 25 faints w 
they conſider as mediators, 'They obſerves number of 5 andlents, 


that they live half the 8 abſtemiouſly ; an. .inffftution'+ which i is er . 


 tremely; 7 of. . ſoil.and climate... They: have man ny pee 
otions F LM factaments and trini „ They oblige" the 
iſhops, but UNS "Their biet, to celibacy.” "the Great hewet* 
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dung, beet admitted ing the rank of cirilued nid She cant 
bowerer, producer, many ſtupendous monuments: of, the public ſpirit uf 
ber ſovereigus:; particularly the canals made by Peter, the. Great, fon the 
benefit of commerce, I have already hinted at the paſſion the Kuſlizas 
have for bell-ringing; and we are rotd, that the great bell of Mbfſeow;-thes 
largeſt in he world; weighs 150 fun, is rg feet high, anch 23 in diumtterg 
Ie was eaſt in the reign of therem _ Anne 5 E 
hung being bare, 0 fell; and 'a' large piece is breed, it; d that iv 
lately lay in a manner uſeleſse Tue Dolüng oft Peterſburgi, asd raingãtt 
of a ſudden from a few:fiſhing-huts, to bela tous and rictp cit. v.. ip 
baps #'curioſity hardly wo be paralleled fince che erection of the 5 
ramids.' The fame may . be fad of the fortreſ of Kronſtadt, r 
| urhoodiof. Peterſburg, which is almoſt impregnable. =! This:fortrels and 
city oy for ſomo years; 3003000 men, in laying itz fühndations, 
and piles, night and day; a work ac g ee in Burope 
ä (Peter — — could have executed- © The Whole plan, wir à) very! 
little aſſtznce from ſhme-Gertan engineers, Was drawn byihis:oun hand- 
Aqually Wonderful was the navy whieh he raiſed/to his people at the in 
when *.“ eduld- not be ſaid to Dave poſſeſſedd a ip in- an par of - 
. is more wonderfalt than alk he - wrought in perſon int 
amazing works, With ths ſame" aft duity as if bs lies been 4 cm 
1 — IHFutzie = elan bas : 5 ? 250 q Bolt regni bio 347 
Errize rows, PALACES" Pei I cakes the lad la 
ene THER BUILDINGS... 5 ores 18 at the juncuiou rv 
the Neva with the lake Ladops; a ready menthe ned, in latitude 60 ; U 
the reader may have's bettereidea of its ſituation; by being Anforindd fla 
it ſtands on both ſides the Tiver * between that lake and the betta 
— Finland gulph. In the 9988 6 03," this city: r of (vo final 
eres, 5 on a ſpot ſo water and ſwampy chat the ground: was: | 
| into nine and ; by which, — rig” vod ire. i! i 
| quart ar ſtill divided,” Without entering inte 280 minute a ett | 
his wonderful city, it is ſufficient to Tay; that it extends — 8 
| 2 — "way; and contains, ;every firuQure for maghificencey them.! 
; ur _ the arts, reveniie, nav «x tion, war, comtinertey” and the l 
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e. a to 2 in the moſt celebrated cities in Bures. t 
1 1 eth&lareft authors * of that®country;! 
differ widely as to he 3 Peter aire tells us, 
it is: aid] to! contain at — * ſouf Kaen. 250, 096," aud: 
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RUSSIA 

Londen; and though its ſtreets are not regular, it preſents 4 very pie- 
tureſque appearance, for it contains ſuch a number of 86 ane 
lawns,: nd at the it ſeems rather to be a cultivated country than a 


112 


3 
* 


- City The antient magniſicence of this city would be ineredible, were 
itt not atteſted by the moſt unqueſtionable authors: but we are to make 
allowances for the uncultivated fate: of the adjacent provinces, 
which, might have made it appear wich as greater luſtre in a traveller 2 
80 Neither Voltaire. nor Buſching gives us any ſatisfactory account of 
his capital; and little credit is to be giyen to the authors who divide it 
into regular quarters, and each quarter inhabited by a different order or 
proſeſſion. Buſching ſpeaks of it as 1 ring in Europe; but that 
can be only meant as to the ground it ſtands on. It is generally agreed, 
that Moſcow. contains 1600 churches and convents, and 43 places or 


ares. Buſching makes the merchants exchange to contain about 60 


* 


from China. No city diſplays a greater contraſt than Maſgow, of mag- 
nificence and meanneſs in building. The houſes of the inhabitants in 
general are miſerable timber booths; but their palaces, churches, con- 
vents; and other public ediſices, are ſpacious and lofty. ' The, Krimlin, 
_ or grand imperial palace, is mentionedias one of the moſt ſuperb ſtruc- 
turès in the world? it lies in the interior cirele of the city, and: contains 
the old imperial palace, pleaſure-houſe, and ſtables, a victualling - bouſe, 4 
the palace which formerly, belonged ta thepatriarch, nine cathedrals, five 
convents, ſour pariſh churches, the arſenal, with the public colleges, and 
other; offices, - All the churches in the Krimlin have beautiful ſpires, 
moſt of them gilt or covered with ſilver: the architecture is in the Gothic, 
taſte. ; but the inſides of the churches are richly ornamented 3 and the 
pictures of the ſaints are decorated with gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones. 
Nlention is made of the cathedral,” Which has no ſewer than nine towers, 
covered with copper double gilt, and contains a ſilver vrangh with forty-- 
eight lights, ſaid to weigh 28 00 pounds. A volume would ſcarcely ſuf- 
fee to recount the other particular of this city's magnificence. Its 
ſumptuous monuments of the great dukes and czars, the magazine, the. 
; patent palace, the exchequer, and chancery, are noble ſtructures. 
The public is no ſtranger to the barbarous anecdote, that the czar. John 
Baſilides ordered the 9 the church of Jeruſalem to be deprired 
of his eye - ſight, that he might never contrive its equal. The ſtory is 
improbable,. and took its riſe from the arbitrary diſpoſition, of; that great 
prince. The jewels and ornaments of an image of the virgin Mary, in 
dhe Krimlin church, and its other furniture, can be only equalled by what 
is ſeen at the famous Holy Honſe of Loretto in Italy. Mr. Voltaire ſaya, 
that Peter, who was attentive to every thing, did not negledt Moſcow at 
the time he was building Peterſburg ; for he cauſed it to be paved, 
adorned. with noble edifices, and enriched. it with manufacture. 
„onna e 1 bave, joined. theſe two articles under one 
f becauſe. ſuch is the ſituation and 
ngth. of Ruſſia, that ſhe has nothing either to hope or to fear but from 
commerce. It is true, her territories are acceffible on the ſide of Poland, 
IETEIOre it 18 rty in that country; 
but even hay policy: hav. commerne chiefly for ite object, becauſe the 
greateſt. part of the Piſſidents of Poland are the only traders in that great 
country.z. and three foutths of them being of the 9 charcls conſider 
her imperial majeſty as their-patrovefs and Fr; 1 cont e 


. 


. 
* 
. 


bk. . 


ſhops, which diſplay a vaſt parade of commerce, : eſpecially to and 


———— oo, 


. valua 


Which always took: place, when no 3 of government happened 
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SSSI  aly- 
ifm treatirig'of the Rufßan ebmmerce, former accounts are of little ſer- 
vice at this time; becauſe of its great improvements and variations. By 


the beſt and ſufeſt information, the annual exports of Ruſſia at preſent 
amount to 4, ooo, ooꝰ of rubles ; and her imports do not exceed 3, 0, o 
To that the balance of trade is yearly 225, oo0 J. fterling in her favour. 


This calculation, however, is ſubje& to ſuch üncertainties as time alone 


ca remove, arifing froth” Ruſs" commercial connettions with Great- 


Britain, from when, about fourteen years ago, the gained the (greateſt 
part of that balance; Great-Britain, however, has, within that time, 
given ſuch encouragement to ber American colonies, and to the Scotch 


and Triſh, Imen manufactures, that ber imperts from Ruſſia are preatly 
' diminiſhed. On the other hand, the vaſt advantages which,” by Tater 
. ' treaties between England and Ruffia. her imperial majeſiy has been 

enabled to acquire upon the Caſpian ſea, and in the inland parts of Afia, 


will probably more than counterbalance all the diminution which the _ 
Ruffian exports to Great-Britain may have ſuffered.” © ooh 
11; are many, and very valu- 
able; viz." furs and-peltry of various kinds; red leather, linen and thread, 
iron, copper, ſajl-cloth, hemp and flax, pitch and tar, wax, honey, ta!- 
low, ' ifing-glaſs, linſeed-oil,” pot-afh, "ſoap, feathets, train-oil; hogs 
briſtles, ' muſk, rhubarb, ſpermaceti, cavear, caſtor, and other drugs; 
timber, and alfo raw filk from China and Pera. 

_ Her foreign commerce is much encreaſed fince' hef conqueſts from: 
Sweden, eſpecially of Livonia and Ingria; and fince the eftabhſhing of 
her new emporium of Peterſburgh,” whereby her naval intercourſe” with 


"Ruſſia's productions and exports, in general, 


Europe is made much more ſhort and eaſy,” + ED 3 
_ Ruſfia carries on a commerce over land, by caravans, to China, chiefly 
in furs: and they bring back from thence, tea, ſilks, cotton, gold, &&. 


To Bochara, near the river Oæxus, in Tartary,” Ruſſia ſends her own mer- 
chandize, in return for Indian filks, cufted lamb-ſKins, and ready money; 


and alſo from the annual fair at Samarcand: ſhe Hkewiſe trades to Perſia, 
by Aſtracan, "croſs the Caſpian fea, for raw and wrought filk. © 


Before the time of Peter the Great, Archangel; Which lies vpon the 


| White ſea, was. the only port of naval communication which Ruſſia had 
wich the reſt of Europe; but it was ſübject to a long and tempeſtuous 
voyage. This town is about three Engliſh miles in length, and one in 


breadth : built all of wood, except the exchange, which 15 of ſtone. Not- 


withſtanding the decreaſe of the trade of Freda ob by building Peter- 
burgb, it fill e ports a conſiderable quantity © e 


| merchandize. - 
e late and preſent emptefſes of Ruſſia, were ſo ſenſible of the benefits 
Ee commerce through peace, that they ſeem'to have poſtponed other 
e intereſts ro that conſideration; witneſs the ſacrificłs made by the 
empreſs Elizabeth, to preſerve the tranquillity of the north; in ſettling 
the Swediſh' ſucceſſton; and the moderation which her preſent maſeſty 
obſerved in her ſon's claims upon Denmark for the duchy of Hoitein 
when her huſtaand died. This difference, however, if not prudently 
. may, fone time or other, kindle a general flame in the trorth, = 
BM a Bo oo «Ol ee, EEE lr 


___ Consmitvrion, 5 AND 1 The conſtitution and laws of Ruſfia 


disTINETtonf of NAK. F like thoſe of other arbitrary, govern- 
F 
me general! rules to "guide them, both in criminal and civiF matters, 


— 


— 


* — 


i enn, 
to ſet them aſide. The czar. Alexis, who mounted the throne in 1646. 


drew up an imperfe& code of laws: but he never could ſufficiently enforce 
them, being perpetually engaged in war, either foreign or domeſtic ; ſo 


that they became in a manner uſeleſs or unknown. Even Peter the Great 


never could bring bis fubjecte into that ſtare of civilization as to truſt them 


with any law but his own will. In matters of importance, ſuch as the 


trying and condemning his ſon to death, he generally appointed a com- 
miſſion, with ſome perſon of diſtinction at its head, for trying them; but 


. this was only to ſave the appearance of deſpotiſm; for the commiſſioners 


always pronounced judgment according to what they knew to be his ſen- 


.timents, The late 1 Elizabeth, made a law, but it only bund 


ſent empreſs was raiſed to the throne, by being wife to the emperor, and 
mother of his ſon; and ſhe has ſufficiently juſtified the partiality that has 
been ſhewn her, by the wiſdom, ' patriotiſm, and vigour. of her govern- 
ment; but in nothing ſo much as in her care to give her ſubjects a new 
code of laws. With this view, in 1768, ſhe aſſembled deputies from all 


— 


herſelf, that ſhe woul 


uffer. no capital puniſhments to be infficted in 
her reign. Were not the fact undoubted, poſterity could not believe, 


that one of the moſt extenſive governments in the world could ſubſiſt in 


f and tranquillity within itſelf, under ſuch an exception of juſtice. 

he truth is, the dreadful puniſhments incurred by delinquents, though 
not capital, were ſufficient to deter them. Upon the whole, the virtues 
of the Ruſſian ſovereigns, ſince Peter's time, have ſupplied the deficiency 


The Ruſſian monarchy is hereditary, but alter 2 particular mode ; for 
the ſenate and the great lords make themſelves jadges of the proximity 
of blood in their ſovereigns.; as may be ſeen in their hiſtory, The pre- 


the diſtricts and provinces of her dominions, fo as to form, in effect, a 


- Ruſſian partiament. When they. were met, they were preſented with 


Inſtructions, which contained hes ideas of diſtributive juſtice z and which 
do the higheſt honour to her political and perſonal virtues. The code 


which has been drawn up, has not yet been made public, at leaſt to the 


reſt of Europe ; but there can be no doubt that it is highly worthy of its 
imperial patroneſs, ROI RAT * 7 IPD 
he diſtinctions of rank, form à conſiderable part of the Ruſſian con- 


nobility were divided into knezes, or knazeys, _— and vaivods, The 
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undoubtedly, at preſent, far ſuperior to what they .were in former 4 


even under Peter the Great. The vaſt exertions for promoting induſtry, 


— 
* 


made by his ſucceſſors, eſpecially her preſent imperial majeſty, muſt have 
zatly added to their income, which can ſcarcely be reckoned at lefs 


than four millions ſterling annually. When the reader confiders this ſum 


relatively, that is, according to the high value of money in that empire, 


compared to its low value in Great Britain, he will find it a very con- 


fiderable revenue. That. it is fo, appears from the vaſt armies main - 
tained and paid by the late and preſent empreſs, in Germany, Poland, 
and elſewhere, when no part of money returned to Ruſſia; nor doT. 


find that they received any conſiderable ſubſidy. from the houſes of Bour- 


tars, with all taxes and duties in money, the ſum total amounted to 


thirteen millions of rubles {each ruble amounting to about 48. 6 d. ſter- 


ling.) This income was at that time ſufficient to maintain 339,500, as 
w 


bon and Auſtria, who, indeed, were in no condition to grant them any. 
Mr. Voltaire ſays, that in 1735, reckoning the tribute paid by the Tar- - 


ſea as land forces. The other expences, beſides. the payment of the 


army and navy of her preſent majeſty, the number and diſcipline of which 
are at leaſt equal to thoſe of her greateſt predeceſſors, is very conſiderable. 


Her court is elegant and magnificent; her guards and attendants ſplendid ; 
and the encouragement. ſhe. gives to learning, the improvement of the 


arts, and uſeful diſcoveries, colts her vaſt ſums, excluſive of her ordinary 


expences of ſtate,” _ "pip hos | 
Some of the Ruſſian revenues ariſe from monopolies'; which are often 


neceſſary in the infancy of commerce. The moſt hazardous enterprize” 


undertaken. by Peter the Great, was his imitating the conduct of Hen 


VIII. of England, in ſeizing the revenues of the church. He found, 


perhaps, that policy and neceſſity required that the teſt part of them 
ſhoul be hu ty ich was a done; ne aim being to 


deprive the patriarch. of his exceſſive power. The clergy, however, are 
taxed in Ruſt | 


The ſtanding army of Ruſſia is computed at near 250,000 men; beſides 


which, the czar can always aſſemble a body of 40 or 50,000 Calmucks, 


Coſſacks, and other irregular troops; and on any particular emergency 


t number can be doubled. Their fleet of late amounts to near fifty, 


ſhips. of the line; and, what would have been thought incredible fifty 


| a: but the pecuniary revenues of the crown ariſe from taxes 
upon eſtates, bagnios, bees, mills, fiſheries, and other particulars. ** 


jon ago, they have now a conſiderable fleet, Ruffian in, ating in e 


iterranean againſt the Turks. 2 8 N 
The Ruſſian armies are raiſed at little or no ex „, and While in 


*y 4 
, 


their own country, ſubfiſted chiefly on; proviſions furniſhed them by the” 


country people, according to their internal valuation. 
— ee nnd 

* On my return a. Jate traveller through Ruffia): from Tobolſky to St. Peterf- 
burgh, — into N . I was to lodge, I found a father chained to a poſt in the 
middle of his family : by his eries, and the little regard his children paid to him, I ima- 
gined he was mad; but this was by no means the caſe. In Naſſa, people, who are 
ſent to raiſe recruits; go th ell the Villages, and pitch upon the men proper for the 
U butchers, in pd ther. parts, go into the folds to mark the ſheep. This man's” 
ſon had been felected for the ſer | 


ice, and made hiv eſcape withbut the fathers knowledge 3' 


the father was made à priſoner in his own houſfe hib children were his gaolers, and he was, 


Wren bon tn of receiving his ſentence;': 1'was-ſo-muchcſhocked with ;this- account, | 


PY p 4 . * . - [ 
the ſcene I beheld, that I was forced to ſeck ant lodging immediately. 3 
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Hlisroav. ] It is evident, both from ancient hiftory and modern diſ- 
coveries, that ſome of the moſt neglected parts of the Ruſſian empire at 
preſent, were formerly rich and populous. The reader who throws his 
eyes on a general map of Europe and Aſia, may ſee the advantages of 
their ſituation, and their communication by rivers with the Black fea, and 
the richeſt provinces. in the Roman and Greek empires. ' In later times, 
the Aſiatic part of Ruſſia bordered with Samarcand, in Tartary, once the 
. capital, under Jenghis khan and Tamerlane, of a far more rich and 
BE. powerful empire, than any mentioned in hiſtory ; and nothing is more 
certain, than that the conqueſt of Ruſſia. was among the laſt attempts 
made by the former of thoſe princes, We cannot, with the ſmalleſt de- 
Fes of e carry our conjectures, with regard. to the hiſtory of 
uſſia, higher than the introduction of Chriſtianity, which happened 
abcut the tenth century; when a princeſs of this country, called Olba, 
is ſaid to have been baptized in Conſtantinople, and refuſed the hand of 
the Greek 3 J 


His grandſon, the famous john Bafilowitz II. having cleared wy = 
an an . 


4 1 


Ruffiuns were immerged. Fheir country became dy turns a prey to the 
Poles and the Swedes; but was at lengch delivered by the a. ſenſe 4 
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| however, was ſo ignorant of the affairs of that country, thou 


op 7 ww 
the. boyars, impelled: by. their deſpair, ſo late as the year 1613. The in- 
dependency of Fx Fg was then on the point of being Sang ue. 
Uladiſlaus, ſon to Sigiſmund II. of Poland, had been declared czar ; but 


the tyranny of the Poles; was ſuch, that it; produced a eneral rebęlſion 
of wy $3 who drove the Poles out of Moſcow, w e had for 
e 


ſome. time defended themſelves with unexampled courage. Philaretes, 
archbiſhop of Roſtow, whoſe wife was, deſcended of the antient/Tovereigns 
of Ruſſia, had been ſent ambaſſador to Poland by Demetrius, one of the 
Ruſſian tyrants; and there he was detained priſoner, under pretence, that gl 
his countrymen had rebelled againſt Uladiſfaus. The. boyars met in a 
body; and ſuch was their yeneration for Philaretes and his Wife, whom 
the tyrant, had ſhut up in à nunnery, that they elected their ſon, Michael, 
a youth of wy years of age, to be their ſovereign, The father being ex- 
changed for ſome Poli priſoners, returned to Ruſſia; and being created 
patriarch by his ſon, he reigned, in the young N with great 

rudence and ſucceſs. He Feſeated the attempts of the Poles to replace 


Vladiflaus upon the throne, and likewiſe the claims of a brother of 


Guſtavus A olphus, .king of Sweden, but ſubmitted to young: Michael 
Without any terms. The claims. of. the, Swedes. and Poles: upon Ruſſia, 


* 


| 7 a war between thoſe two 5 le, which gave Michael a kind 


of a breathing-time; and he made uſe of it for the benefit of his ſubjects. 
1 find, chat ſoon after the election of Michael, . James I. of Evgland ſent, 
at his invitation, Sir John Meyrick, as his ambaſſador to Ruſſia, u 
ſome commercial affairs, and to reclaim. à certain ſum. of money ix 457% 
James had advanced to Michael or his-preleceffors.. . T6 Rngnd 8 
a Ruſſia - 
company had been then eſtabliſhed at London, that James was aQually 
unacquainted wich the czar's name and title, for he gave. him no other 
.denomanation than that of Great duke and lord of Ruſſia. Three years 
ter, James and Michael became much better acquainted; =o the 
latter concluded a commercial treaty. with England, Which ſhews him to 
have been not only well acquainted with the intereſts of his own ſubjects, 


but the laws and uſages of nations. Before we take leave of Michael, 


Who ſurvived his father, I am to mention the modes of the czar s nuptials, 


which Icould not introduce into the miſcellaneous cuſtoms, of their ſubjects, 
and which are as follow. His czariſh majeſty's intention to marry being 


known; the moſt, celebrated beauties. of his dominions were ſent for to 
court, and there entertained; They were viſited by the czar, and the moſt 


magnificent nuptial preparations. were made, before the happy lady was 


declared, by ſending her magnificent jewels, and a wedding robe. The 
reſt of the candidates were then diſmiſſed to their ſeveral homes, with 


: ſuitable preſents. The name of the lady's father, who.pleaſed Michael, 


was Streſchnen ; and he was ploughing his own. farm, when it. was 
announced to him, that he was father-in-law-to the car. 
Alexis ſucceeded his father Michael, and was married in the ſame man- 


ner. He appears to have been à prince of great genius. He recovered 


Smolenſo, Kiow, and the Ukraine; but was unfortunate in the wars 


' with the Swedes. When the grand ſignior, Mahomet IV. baughtily de- | 


manded ſome poſſefiivns from him in the Ukraine, his anſwer was, that 
he ſcorned to ſubmit ta a Mahometan dog, and that his ſcymitar was as 
od as the grand ſignior's ſabre.” - He attempted to draw up à code of 
aws for the civil government of his ſubjects, which is ſajd to be ſtill in 


being. He cultivated a polite Earp with the other powers of 
* * * 9 | * : A 5 3 f £ 
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Europe; and even with the court of Rome, though he ordered his am- 
baffadons not to Kiſs the pope's toe. He ſubdued a chief of the Don Coſ- 
ſacs, named Stenko Rafin, who endeavoured to make himſelf king of 
Aſtracan; and the rebel, with 1 of his adherents, were hanged on 
the high roads. He introduced linen and filk manufactures into his do- 
minions: and inſtead of putting to death or n Lithuanian, 
"Poliſh, and Tartar priſoners, be ſent them to people the banks of the 
Wolga and the Kama. He died ſuddenly, at the age of 46, in the be- 
= ginning of the year 1675, after ſhewing himſelf worthy of being father 

Un | to Peter the Great. e rent ih bo. OTOL A. 99 T3 755 = 
1 Alexis left behind him three ſons and a daughter, who was a woman of 
great intrigue and ſpirit. The names of the ſons were Theodore, Iwan or 

John, and Peter, who was by a ſecond marriage. Theodore mounted the 

throne, and ſhewed excellent diſpoſitions for the improvement of his ſub- 

jects ; but his _ infirmities prevented him from carrying them into 

execution. He died without any iſſue. His brother Iwan, being almo 

blind and dumb, and otherwiſe diſtempered, Theodore, before his death, 

: named his younger brother, Peter, to the ſovereignty ; though then only 
3 10 years of age. This deſtination was diſpleaſing to the ambitious prin- 
; ceſs Sophia; and ſhe found means to excite a horrible ſedition among the 
Strelitzes, who then formed the 8 army of Ruſſia. Their exceſſes 
ſurpaſſed all EIS z\ bur Sophia, by her management, replaced her 
brother Iwan in his birthright; and- exerciſed the government herſelf, with 

the greateſt ſeverity and inhumanity; for all the Ruſſian grandees who 

were related to Peter, or whom ſhe ſuppoſed to favour him, were put to 

' cruel deaths. The inſtances given by Voltaire, of her inhuman admini- 

ration, are ſhocking to humanity. - At length, in 1682, the two princes, 

Iwan and Peter, were declared joint ſovereigns, and their ſiſter their aſ- 

ſociate and co-regent. Her adminiſtration was bloody and tumultuous; 

nor durſt ſhe venture to check the fury of the Strelitzes, and other infur- 

' gents. Findin this debility in her own perſon, ſhe intended to have mar- 
- ried prince Baſil Galitzin, who is ſaid to have been a man of ſenſe and 

_ - ſpirit, and ſome learning. Being placed at the head of the army by 

Sophia, he "marched into Crim Tartary ; but Peter was now about 17 

years of ages and aſſerted his right to the throne. Sophia and Iwan were 

then at Moſcow ; and upon Peter's publiſhing aloud, that a conſpiracy 

bad been formed by his ſiſter to murder him, he was joined by the 
Strelitzes, who defeated or deſtroyed Sophia's party, and forced herſelf io 
' retire to a monaſtery. ' Galitzin's life was ſpared, but his great eſtate was 
_ confiſcated ; and the following curious ſentence was pronounced as his 
puniſhment, Thou art commanded by the moſt clement czar, to repair 
to Karga, a town under the pole, and there to continue the remainder of 
thy days. His majeſty, out of his extreme ING allows thee three 
nce per day for thy ſubſiſtence. Upon the death of Iwan, which'hap- 


; in 1696, Peter reigned alone. an 299% 

It would far exceed the bounds ibed in this work, to give even 2 
_ fommary detail of this great prince's actions. They may be collected from 
- the hiſtories of the northern nations, Poland, Germany, Sweden, and 
. other countries; ſome of which T have already exhibited,” as I intend to 
do the reſt. All therefore that is neceſſary in this place, is to give a 
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bands af Gorden. He ſet out as an attendant upon his own ambaſſadors; 
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peter, towards the end of the laſt century, though he had been but very 
indifferently educated, through the Jealouſy of his ſiſter, aſſociated him- _ 
felf with Germans and Duteh; the former for the fake of their manufac-⸗ 


_ tures, which he N into his dominions; and the latter, for 
2 


their kill in navigation, which he praftiſed himſelf. His iticlinations for 
the arts were encouraged by his favourite Le Fort, a Piedmonteſe ; and 
eneral Gordon, a Scotchman, diſciplined the czar's own regiment, con- 
king of 5000 foreigners ; while Le Fort raiſed a regiment of 12,000, , 


among whom he introduced the French and German "exerciſes of arms, 


with a view of yg in curbing the inſolences of the Strelitzes. 
travels; leaving his military affairs in the 


id his adventures in Holland aud England, and other courts, are toc 
numerous, and toe well known, to be inſerted here. By working as a 

cominon ſhip- at Deptford and Saardam, be completed himſelf 
in mhip-building and Havigation; and through the extęllent diſcipline 
introduced among his troops by the foreigners, he not only over-awed or 
cruſned alt cyl inſurrections, but all his enemies on this fide of "Afia ; 
ind at laſt he even exterminated, all but two feeble regiments, the whole 


| body of the Strelitzes. He roſe gradually through every rank and ſervies 


both by ſea and land; and the many defeats' which he received, eſpecially | 
by Charles XII. at Narva, ſeemed only to enlarge his ambition, and ex- 
tend his ideas.” The battles" he loſt rendered him a conqueror upon the 

whole, by adding experience to his courage; and the generbus friendſhip 


be ſhewed to Auguſtus, king of Poland, his ally, both before and after 
| he was dethroned by the king of Sweden, redoutids greatly to his honour. 


He had no regard for rank, diſtin& from merit; and he at laſt married,” 


dy the name of Catherine, a young Lithuanian woman, who had been be- 


rrothed to a Swediſh ſoldier j becauſe, after long cohabitation; he found 
ber poſſeſſed of à ſoul formed to execute his plans, and to aſſiſt his coun- 
ſels. Catherine was ſo much a firanger to her own country, that ber 
huſband afterwards diſcovered her brother, who ſerved as àa common ſol- 


dier in his armies. But military and naval triumphs, which ſucceeded 


one another after the deciſive victory at Pultowa over Charles XII. were 
not the chief glories of Peter's reign. He applied himſelf with equal 


afliduity; as I have already mentioned, to the cultivation of commerce, 
arts, and ſciences :© and, upon the whole, he made ſuch acquifitions.of 


dominion, even in Europe itſelf, that he may be ſaid at the time of his 


death, which happened in 1725, to have been the moſt powerful prince | 


of his age. 


Feter the Great was unfortunate in bis eldeſt ſon, who was called the 
ezarewitz, and who marrying without his conſent, entered, as his father 


alledged, into ſome dangerous practices againſt. his perſon and govern= 
ment; for which he was tried and condemned to death. Under a fove- 
reign ſo deſpotic as Peter was, we can {ay nothing as to the juſtice of the 


„It was, undoubtedly; his will, that the young prince ſhould” be 
found guilty ; but he died, as is ſaid, of a fever, before his ſentence was 


ut into execution, in 1722. Peter then ordered his wife Catherine to 8 
crowned, with the ſume magnificent ceremonjes as if ſhe had been a 


Greek empreſs, and to be recognined as his ſuccefſor : which ſhe ae- 


| cordingly was, and mounted the Ruſſian throne. She died, aſter a glo- 


rious reign, in 1727, and was ſucceeded by Peter II. a minor, ſon to the 
czarewitz, Many ic revolutions happened in Ruſſia during the ſhort 


% 


. 1 the prerogative o 
Dolgoruki family, who had impoſed upon her the limitations, that . 

8 themſelyes might goyern. She raiſed her favourite, Biro, ta the duchy 

I of Courland, and was obliged to give way tg many ſevere-gxecutijons on 


_ exile to Siberia. 


_ Mecklenburgh, her huſband, and ſon, were made priſoners. 


| ; ; 
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end efteemed the richeſt ſubjoct in Europe. Peter died. of the imall-pox 
% FF Drona yt 20 or onm:'5 
3 Nowhflandiog the deſpotiſm of Peter and his wife, the Ryſitap/ſenate 


pag nobility, upon the death of Peter II. ventured to ſet aſide the order of 


4 ucceflion which, they bad eſtabliſhed,” The male iſſne of Peter was now 


extinguiſhed: ; and the duke of Holſtein, ſon co his eldeſt danghNer oy was, 
by the deflination of the late empreſs, entitled to the cron: but che Ruf- 
hans, for. political . reaſons, filled their throne with Anne, ducheſs, of 


— 


Ocurland, ſecond 41 ypper to Iwan, . Peter's brother 3 though her 


eldeſt ſiſter, the ducheſs of Megklenburgh, was alive. Her reign was 
proſperous and glorious; and though ſhe accepted of the crown under 
imitations that were e 4; to her dignity, [yet ſhe broke them, s 

of ber anceſtors, ' and -puniſhed the — — 


2 
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his accoupt... Upon her death, in 2740, John, the ſon of ber niece, the 


butte]l, was, by her will, entitled to the ſucceſſion ; but being no more 
n two years old, Biron was appointed to be adminiſtrator of the 
empire during his nonage, This deſtination was .diſagreeable to the 


: ng of Mecklenburgh, by Anthony Ulric, of Brunſwic | Wolfen- 
"I 
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Ruſfans. . Count Munich was employed by the princeſs of Mecklenbyrgh 
to arreſt Biron ; who was tried and condemned to die, bt was ſent in 


The a ſminjfration..of the . princeſs Anne of Mecklenburgh and her 
buſband, was, upon many accounts hut particularly that of their - Ger- 
man connectionz, diſagreeable not only to the Ruſſians, but to other 


. powers: of Europe; and notwithſtanding a proſperous war they carried 


on with the. Swedes, the princeſs Elizabeth, daughter, by Catherine, to 
Fete udp Great, formed ſuch a Pars that in one night's time ſhe was 
cclared and proclaimed empreſs; of the Ruſſias; and the princeſs. of 
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Elizabeth's. reign may be. ſaid ig have been more gloriqus than that of 


any of hęr predecęſſors, her father gxcgpted.. She, aboliſhed, as has been 
already hinted, capital puniſhments; and introduced into all civil and 


military proceedings a moderation till her time unknown in Ruſſia : but at 
the ſame time ſhe puniſhed the counts Munich and Oſterman, who had 


the chief management of affairs during the late admipiſtratiop, with exile. 


She made peace with Sweden; and ſettled, as we have already ſeen, the 
ſucceſſion $9 that crown, as well as to her own dominions, upon the moſt 


Equitable foundation. Having yloriouſly finiſhed a war, which had been 


Airred up ggainſt her, with Sweden, ſhe replaced the natural order of 


ſucceſſion in her on family, by declaring the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, 


ho was deſcended from her eldeſt ſiſter, to be her heir, She gave him 

title of grand duke of Ruſſia: and ſosn after her acceſſion to the throne, 
ſhe called bim to her court; where e renounced the ſucceſſion, to the 
crown of Sweden, which undoubte aly belonged to him, embraced tbe 


5 Greek religion, and married a princeſs of Anhalt Zerbſt, by hom be 
e Ops ub is poy heir doe Mace ape, 
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Few princes have had a more uninterrupted career of glory than Eliza- 
| beth.” She was completely victorious over the Swedes. Her alliance was 
courted by Great-Britain, at the expence of a large ſubſidy 5 but mau 
political, and ſome, as is ſaid, private reaſons, determined her to takes 
part with the houle of Auſtria againſt the king of Pruſſia in 1756. Her 
arms alone gave à turn to the fucceſs of the War, which was an disfavour 
of Pruſſia, notwithſtanding that monarch's amazing abilities both in the 
field. and cabinet. Her conqueſts were ſuch, as. portended the entire 
deſtruction of the Pruſſian power, which was ſaved only by her critical 
1 pho on anuary 5, 1762. 38121 1 ” M T6} veOrs + 4 bt 28 
lis was ſucceeded by Peter III. grand prince of Ruſſia, and duke 
. 2 Holſtein Gottorp: à prince, whoſe conduct bas been, variouſly repre. 
ſented. He mounted the throne poſleſſed of an enthuſi aſtic admiration. ck 
his Pruſſian majeſty's virtues; to whom he gave peace, and whoſe prin- 
eiples and practices he ſeems to have adopted as the. directories of his future 
feign. He might have ſurmopnted the effects of thoſe peculiarities, un- 1 
| pops as they then were in Ruſſſa; but it is ſaid he aimed at reformations 7 
| in his dominions, which even Peter the Great durſt not attempt; and that 
| he even ventured to cut off the beards of his clergy. His memory has 
been likewiſe accuſed, of certain domeſtic infidelitigs, which are too 
. . >; Lu | C1 ; 1 ” | - 
ing for a ſpirited princeſs to bear. Whatever there may be in thoſe 
lupgeſtions, it Js gertain that an univerſal. conſpiracy was formed: againſt  F 
.h . that 5 | ed org between, the loſs of his £ | 
| and his life, of which he was deprived while under an/ignominious, con- . | 
- finement.. That his 2 85 regard to Pruſſia, — not the: . 
cauſe of his depoſition, ſeems, pretty evident from the meaſures of his = 
| ſucceſſor, who was his on wife, and now reigns by the title of Catherine 
II. That princeſs, with regard to Pruſſia, trod in her huſband's. Reps, | 
and now follows.the plan he.chalked out. The molt remarkable 8 
occurrence of her reign, hitherto, is the death of prince Iwan, ſon to the 


- 


Rai, 1 Mecklenburgh, and, while he was in his cradle, emperor of 


1 
= 


oflia. _ That prince loſt. his life in an ill-concerted conſpiracy, .which 
ad been formed by ſome private officers. to raiſe him to the threne. 
As the internal tranquillity of Poland is a capital object with Ruſſia, her 
preſent . 7 majeſty too a great concern in raiſing that king to the 
| throne, and in ſecuring the rights which the treaty of Oliva had given to 
the Greek and proteſtant ſubjects of the Poliſh republic... The umbrage 
which her armies gave to the Roman-catholic Poles, by their reſidence in 
Poland, ie Of a civil war, and then confederacies againſt all that F 
had been done during the late election; which rendered Poland a ſcene  }F 
of blood and cogfuſion. The Ottoman court, who had been long waiting 0 
for ſuch an opportunity, availed itſelf of the ocraſion; they 3 * 
econtrary to the law of nations, the Ruſſian miniſter at Conſtantinople, 
declared war againſt Rufſia,. and marched. 500,000 troops ta the | 


—— * 


Poland and Ruſſia. But experience Ae f ank 
mighty empires naw, combay 3 n unequal. ground... Forks ares  þ 
no 51 a that hardy race 93 whoſe banners Se e = 
and victory wherever they marched, from the Caſpian ſea to the gates 
of Vienna. They have fallen a ſacrifice to a warm climate, a luxuriant 
Ike pats, geg in ban, calorie ts Taryn. 
Fations, in arts, in commerce, and in warlike" exerciſes; equally de 
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to add the other . — the other kingdom, to an empire Already o 


2 ſhip. 


—— were repared for action. Their arms have been victo- 

rious by ſea and at „and the Turkiſn grandeur has received a ſhock, 
which ſeems to threaten an abridgement, If not the total diffolution of 
their empire in Europe. Fry 

The annals of the laſt wo inform 'us in What manner the Ruffians,” at 


| the expence of Sweden, acquired a ſooting upon the Baltic. Should 


the Tutks give up the Crimea, nothing could moor the Ruſſian fleets 


and urmies from encircling Europe, and oy 88 5 
bid defiance. How far the riſing greatneſs of 12 Ru 


conſiſlent with the commercial intereſt of England, and the — pe 


power eſtabliſned at the expence of fo much blood and tre: = is a 


3 JT een politicians . Gr gere 
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Shall, — * general plan I have laid down. treat of "the 
-Hlands belonj g'to Scotland, before T proceed to the. de eſcription, of 


2 


. fare antient kingdom; aud to Avoid prolixity, I ſhall comprebend under 


d, thoſe of Shetland, Orkney, Sd the Hebrides, or Weſtern iſles. 
'SrtuaTION and NT ZNT.] The iflands of Shetland He north-eaſt of 


|. the Orcades, between bo and 61 degrees of north latitude ; V and are part 
of the ſhire of Orkn 


The Oreades, or 8 lands, He north of Dun gibyhead, between | 
. and 60 2 — of north latitude; ; * from the continent by Pent- 


6 .- . libel) or ern iſles, 64 very numerous, and ſome of chem 
large; fituated between 5 5 and 0 degrees of north latitude. 
Triuarz.] There i 85 very little difference in the climate of thoſe 
iſlands,” the air being keen, piercing, and ſalubtious; ſo that many of the 
natives live to a great age. In the Redhat: and Orkney iffands, they ſee 
to read at midnight in June and July; and during four of the ſummer 


months, they have frequent da both for hufineſs and curio- 


ty, with each other, and with the continent; the reſt of the year, how- 
ever, they are almoft inacceſſible, through fogs, darkneſs and ftorms, It 


is a certain fact, that a Scotch fiſherman was impriſoned" in May, for pub- 


Hſhing the account of the prince and princeſs of Orange being raiſed to 


che ne of England the precedin ovember ;- and, probably, would 
dere been hanged had nor the news been. confirmed by the activa of 


* Onity 13Lanns Ib roW s.] The largeſt of the Shetland ilands, 
"re 461 in number, W nnd, of hear are aa is Main- 


"oi e e. Sein ON Red ene ba wcdul CE: es 1 land, 

2 — 9 — — 9 * — W 2 — — — Pf 

© Catherine IL, emp reſs of all the e Ruſſias, rinceſs of Anhalt Zerbſt, was born in 

; Jo i bom married 1946; to the wes Holftein Ber and aſcended the throne of Ruſſia 

; 3 r Her iffue by the late emperor is, 
1 gar duke of R uſſia, alſo duke 


Holſtein Gottorp, bota in 1754. 


Places almoſt as broad. It contains 2 pariſhes, and à caſtle, called 
Duart, which is the chief place on the iſland. The other 9 
but one 


On this ĩſland the Dutch begin to fiſh for herrings at Midſummer, 


\ . 
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land, which is 60 miles in length, and 20 in breadth. Its principaltown 


is Larwick, which contains 300 families; the Whole number of families 
in the iſland not exceeding 500. Skalloway is another town, where the 
remains of a caſtle are ſtill to be ſeen, and is the ſeat of a * 

their 


bu = 


fiſhing ſeaſon laſts ſix months. | 


— 


The largeſt: of the Orkney iſlands, which are about 30 in namber, 
h. ſeveral of them are unpeopled) is called Pomona. Its length is 
24 miles, and its breadth, in ſome places, 9. It contains ꝙ pariſh churches, 


(thoug 


and 4 excellent harbours. d 0 er 
The iſle of Mull, in the Hebrides, is 24 miles long, and, in ſome 


weſtern iſlands are, Lewis, or Harries, (for they both form 


iſland) which belongs to the ſhire of Roſs, and is 100 miles in length, . 


and 13 or 14 in breadth. Sky, belonging to the ſhire of Inverneſs, is 40 
miles long, and, in ſome places, 30 broad; fruitful, and well | 
Bute, which is about 10 miles long, and 3 or 4 broad, is famous for 


containing the caſtle of Rothſay, which gave the title of duke to the | 


_ eldeſt ſous of the kings of Scotland; as it now does to the prince of Walen 


and Scotch neighbours.” They build their dwelling and other houſes, in 
tze moſt faſhionable taſte; and are remarkable for the-finenefs-of the 
ib. A . the eee they dre _npon h dae, 


%. 


Rothſay, is likewiſe aroyal burgh ; and the iſlands of Bute and Arran” 


form the ſhire of Bute. |: The iſles of {la and Jura, are part of Argyleſhire, 


but they have no towns worthy notice. North Wiſt contains an excellent 
harbour, called Lochmaddy, famous for herring-fiſning. I ſhalliomit 


the mention of many other of the Hebrides iſlands, which aer 
of ſmall importance, either to the public or the praprietors; 


, 


avoid mentioning the famous iſle of Iona, once the ſeat and; ſanftuary 


of weſtern learning, and the burying place of many kings of Scotland, 5 


Ireland, and Norway. It is ſtill famous for its reliques of. ſanQtimonious 


antiquity, as ſhall be hereafter mentioned. Some authors have been at 
great pains to deſcribe the iſland of St. Kilda, or Hirt, for no other 
reaſon that I can Ciſcover, but becauſe it is the remoteſt of all the north« 
weſt iſlands, and very diſicult of acceſs ; for it does not contain above 
35 families, all of which are proteſtant, and know) very little of the 
FF | 05 einne 


value of money. 151 CBE oO Ib gen. 2 
IxNAUABITA NTS, cvsrous, rorutA- T It is not to be imagined, 


Trion, LANGUAGE AND RELIGION, f that the inhabitants of the | 
iſlands belonging to Scotland can be ſo minutely deſeribed here, as they 


have been by ſome other authors; not ſo much on-acepunt of their impor- 


tance, as their curioſity. Thoſe: of Shetland and Orleney — 


ſubject to the crown of Denmark, who pl them, and in the reign 
James III. conveyed them in property to the erown of Scotland. The 


iſles of Shetland and Orkney, form a ſtewarty, or ſhire, which ſends a 


member to parliament. At preſent, the people in general differ little 
from the Lowlanders of Scotland, only, perhaps, they are more. honeſt 
and religious. Men of fortune there, have improved their eſtates won- 


derfally of late years; and have introduced into their families all be 


laxuries and elegancies that are to be found at the tables of their Engliſh 


— 


ſent 
probably, they may, in future times, be of great conſequence — Fa 
ig the very improveable fiſheries\upon their coaſts. I cannot, however, 


Er ee Oe ee em - . 
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ſea and land fow!, (of which they have great plenty) particularly geeſe 3 
and their chief drink is whey, which they have the art to ferment, ſo as 


to give it a vinous quality. In {ome of the northern iſlands, the Nor- 


wegian, which is called the Norſe language, is ſtill ſpoken; Their vaſt 


intercourſe with the Dutch, during the fſhing ſeaſon, renders that lan- 
guage common in the Shetland and Orkney. iſlands. The people there are 


as: expert as the Norwegians, already deſcribed, in ſeizing the neſts of 
ſea⸗fowls, Who. build iu the moſt frightful precipices and rocks. The 


> 


; r them from many diſeaſes known to luxury. 


hey cure the ſcurvy and the jaundice, to which they are ſubject, with 
the-powder of ſnail-ſhells, and ſcurvy-graſs, of which they have plenty. 
Their religion is proteſtant, according to the diſcipline of the church of 


Scotland; and their civil inſtitutions are much the ſame with thoſe, of the 


country to vhich they belong. 


r ee PT 0 enn enen * 
Nothing certain can be mentioned as to the population of choſe three 


— 


diviſions of iſlands. We have the moſt undoubted evidences: of hiſtdry, 


that about 400 years ago, they mere much more populous than they are 


now; for the Hebrides themſelves; were known often to ſend 10, ooo 
fghring-:men into the field, without prejudice to their agriculture. At 


preſent, their numbers are ſaid not to exteed 48, 00. The people of 


the Hebrides are cloathed, and live like the Scotch Highlanders, who 
Al hogeafter: beideſeribed; They ube Ami is peaſdac, cotfiitutivae, 


_ cuſtoms, and prejudices ;:; but with this difference, that as the more 


olithed manners of the Low landers are every day gaining ground in the 
ighlands, perhaps the deſcendents of the antient Caledunians, in a few 
years, will be diſcernible only in the Hebriden. 


„egen en 
T Thoſe iſlands alone retain the antient uſages of the Celts, as deſcribed 
| by the oldeſt and beſt authors; but with a ſtrong tincture of the feudal 


canſtitution. Their ſuanachies, or ſtury-tellers, ſupply the place of the 
antient bards, ſo famous: in wy z and are the hiſtorians, or rather the 
mm iſts, as well as poets, of the nation and family. The chief is 
kewiſe attended, when he appears abroad, with his muſician, who is 


La 2 a bagpiper, and dreſt in the manner of, but more ſumptuouſſy 
can, the 


Engliſh minſtrels of former times . Notwithſtanding the con- 
zempt into Which that muſic is fallen, it is almoſt incredible with what 
care. and attention it was cultivated among thoſe iſlanders, ſo late as the 
beginning of the 3 century. They had regular colleges and pro- 
ſeſlors, and the ents took degrees according to their proficiency. 
Many of the Celtic rites, ſome of which were too barbarous to be retained, 
or even mentioned, are now aboliſhed. The inhabitants, however, ſtill 
preſerve the moſt profound teſpe& and affection for their ſeveral chieſ- 


_ 1ains, notwithſtanding all the pains that have been taken by the Britiſh 


legiſlature to break thoſe connections, which experience has ſhewn to be 


- = ons to government. The common people are but little better 
; they certainly fare better, for they have oatmeal, plenty of fiſh and fowl, 
cheeſe,” butter - milk, and whey; and, when th 


than the Norwegians and Laplanders, already deſeribed; though 


ey ehuſe it, plenty of 
mutton, beef, goat, kid, and veniſon. They indulge themſelves, like 
their forefathers, in a romantic poetical turn, which is an enemy to indu- 


HY | ſtry, 
171 Iban ie 
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ſtry, and indeed to domeſtic er cleanlineſs. The agi 
both ſexes in the exerciſes of the field, and in dancing to their 
muſic, is remarkable. Ws 400 F691 14,2 Os nn 
The reader would not pardon an author, who, in treating of this 
ſubject, ſnould omit that remarkable 'mantology. or gift of prophecy, 
which diſtinguiſhes the inhabitants of the Hebrides under the name of 
the ſecond fight.” It would be equally abſurd to attempt to diſprove the 
reality of the inſtances of this kind that have been brought by creditable 
authors, as to admit all that has been ſaid upon the ſubject. The ade 
of the ſecond-fight pretend that they have certain revelations, or ra 


iy: of 


preſentations, either real or typically, which ſwim before their eyes, of 
certain events that are to happen in the compaſs of 24 or 48 hours. 1 


do not, however, from the beſt information, obſerve that any two of 


thoſe adepts agree as to the manner and forms of thoſe revelations, or that 
they have any fixed method for interpreting' their Veen appearances. 
The truth ſeems to be, that thoſe iſlanders; by indulging themſelves in 
lazy habits, acquire viſtonary ideas, and over-heat their imaginations, 


till they are preſented with thoſe phantaſms, which they miſtake for fati- 


dical manifeſtations. They inſtantly begin to prophecy ; and it would 
be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that amidſt many thouſands of predictions, ſome 


did not happen to be fulfilled ; and theſe being well .atteſted, gave a | 


ſanction to the whole. 


Many learned men have been of opinion, that the Hebrides being the - 


moſt weſterly iſlands where the Celts ſettled, their language muſt remain 


there in its greateſt purity. This opinion, though very plauſible, has 


failed in experience. Many Celtie words, it is true, as well as cuſtoms, 
are there found; but a vaſt intercourſe which the Hebrides had with the 

Danes, the Norwegians, and other northern people, whoſe language is 
mixed with the Sclavoniau and Teutonic, which ſaſt has no affinity with 


the Celtic, has rendered their language a compound; fo: that it ap- 5 
8 


pProaches in no degree to the purity” of the Celtic, commonly called Erle, 
which was ſpoken by their neighbours in Lochaber, and the oppefte 


coaſts of Scotland, the undoubted deſcendents of the Celts, among WwÜPm 


their language remains more unmixed. 


The religion” profeſſed in che Hlebrides, is chiefly-preſbyteridn; 2 n- 


* 


bliſhed in the church of Scotland; but popery and ignorance ſtill prevail 
among ſome df the iſtanders, whilſt ſuperſtitious practices and/-cuſtoms 
ſeem to be almoſt grafted in their nature. ee DIL n 


. SOIL, MINES AND QUARRIES: ] Though it is not in the power of 
natural philoſophy to account for the reaſon, yet it is certain that the ſoil - 


both of the northern and weſtern iſlands belonging to Scotland, has ſuf- 


— 


fered an amazing alteration. It is evident to the eye-ſight, that many 


of thoſe iſlands have been the habitations of the Druids, whoſe t 
are ſtill viſible in moſt of them; and thoſe temples were ſurrounded: 


. hep my ſince the admiſſion of the Chriſtian religion; which prove 
decreaſe” of the riches, power, and population,” of the inhabitancs; 


Experience daiſy ſhews, that if the foil of the northern and weſtern iſlands . 


Alm of late were barten, cold, and uncomfortable, it was owing to theie 
want of culture; for ſuch ſpots of them as are now cultivated; produce 


corn, vegetables, and garden ſtuff, more than ſufßeient for the inbabi- 


Sat; wur wwe Frultatrers ate 400, brovght-40! mggartp., Tiny leads 
n 33 N 2 85 I 


Fd 
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8 or no timber now grows in the neighbourhood . The  Þ@ 
. kumps of former trees, however, are diſeernible, as Are many veſti ges of | 


. wy e— __—— 
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50 2 Bremeners, and other northern ports. 


=” ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL, 


6 8 been ſculptured, and others haye ſeryed as ſepulchre: 
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and ſilver mines; marl, ſlate, freeſtone, and even quarries of marble, 
| have been found upon, thoſe iſlands. They are not deſtitute of fine freſh 


water; and lakes and rivulets that abound with excellent trout. . At the 
ſame time it muſt be owned, that the preſent face of the ſoil is bare, and 
unornamented with trees, excepting a few that are reared in gardens. 


Tab AND mn anc ee Theſe ate all in their infancy in 
thoſe iſlands. - The reader can eaſily 
 dities conſiſt of fiſh, efpecially herrings, which are the beſt in the world, 


ſuppoſe, that their ſtaple commo- 


and, when properly cured, are equal even to thoſe of the Dutch. They 


carry on likewiſe à conſiderable trade in down and feathers; and their 


ſheep affords them wool, which they manufacture into coarſe cloths; and 


even the linen manufacture makes no ſmall progreſs in thoſe iſlands. They 


carry their black cattle alive to the adjacent parts of Scotland, where 
they are diſpoſed- of in ſale or barter ; as are large quantities of their 


country, as well as to their inhabitants. I. 
Baars, IDs, AND FISHES,] Little can be ſaid on this head, that 


mutton, which they ſalt in the hide. Upon the whole, application and 
— wn with ſome portion of public encouragement, are only wanting 
to thoſe iſlands at once ornamental and beneficial to their mother 


is peculiar to thoſe iſlands; In the countries already deſcribed, mention 


| has been made of moſt of the birds and fiſhes that have been diſcovered 
here; only it is thought that they contain a ſpecies of falcon or hawk, of 


2 more noble and docile nature than any that are to be found. elſewhere. 


| The Shetland les are famous for a ſmall breed of horſes, which are incre- 


dibly active, ſtrong, and hardy, and frequently ſeen in the ſtreets of 
London, yoked to the ſplendid carriages of the curious or wealthy. The 
coaſts of thoſe iſlands, till within theſe twenty years, ſeemed, however, 
o have been created nat for the inhabitants, but for ſtrangers. The 
latter furniſh the former with wines, ſtrong liquors, ſpice, and luxuries of 
all kinds, for their native commodities, at the gain of above 100 per cent. 


Bur it is to be hoped that this pernicious traffic now draws to an end. In 


the Shetland iſles 3000 buſſes have been known to be employed in one 
by the Dutch in the herring. fiſhery, beſides thoſe fitted out by the 

„ RaITIBSs AND CURIOSITIES, 1 Thoſe iflands (exhibit many preg- 
? nant proofs, in their churches, the 

ges of old forts, and other buildings both ſacred and civil, of what 

I have already obſerved, that they were formerly more populous than they 
are now. The uſe and conſtruction of ome of thoſe works are not eaſily 
accounted- for at preſent. In a gloomy valley belonging to Hoy, one of 
the weſtern iſlands, is a kind of a hermitage, cut out of a ſtone. called a 
dwarf-ſtone, thirty-ſix feet long, eighteen broad, and nine thick z in 
which is a ſquare hole, about two feet high, for an entrance, with a ſtone. 


of the ſame ſize for a door. Within this entrance is the reſemblance of a 
bed, with a pillow cut out of the ſtone, big enough for two men to lie 


on: at the other end is a couch, and in the middle a hearth, witk a hole 
cut out above for a chimney. It would be endleſs to recount the various 


veſtiges of the druidical temples remaining in thoſe iſlands, ſome of which 


have required prodigious labour, and are ſtupendous erections, of the 


ſame nature as the ſamous Stonehenge near Saliſbury, which. 1 ſhall have 


occaſion to deſeribe: others ſeem to be, memorials of particular perſons, 
or actions, conſiſting of one large fone ſtanding upri 


t ſome of them 


and are com- 
* l | ed ' 
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believe, that the former inliabitants were of 


catacombs, and nine 


uninſcribed, 


\ * 20 
* 


nd, are frequent in lands; and the monuments of Daniſh and 


Norwegian fortifications might employ an abler antiquary to deſcribe. 


The gigantic bones found in many burial places here, give room to 
hi larger ſize than the = 
ſent. It is likewiſe probable, from ſome ancient remains, particularly 
Heer fibulz or claſps, found at Stennis, one of the 

Orkneys, that the Romans were well acquainted with thoſe parts. 


The cathedral of Kirkwall, the capital of the Orkneys, is a*fine Gothic ? 


builging, dedicated to St. Magnus, but now converted inte a pariſh 


church. Its roof is ſupported by fourteen pillars on each fide, and its 


Keeple, in which is a good ring of bells, y four large pillars, ; The 
three gates of the church are chequered with red = white poliſhed 
ſtones, emboſſed, and elegantly flowered... Pre | 


| "The Hebrides are ſtill more diſtinguiſhed than the Orkney or Shetland 


- Iſles for their remains of antiquity ; and it would far exceed the bounds 
alloted to this head, were we even to mention every noted monument 


found upon them, dedicated to civil, religious, or warlike purpoſes. _ We 


cannot, however, avoid taking particular notice of the celebrated ifle of | 
Jona, called St. Columb-Kill, We ſhall not enter into the hiſtory or origin 


of the religious erections upon this iſland ; it is ſufficient to ſay, that it 


ſeems to have ſerved as a ſanctuary for St. Columba, and other holy men 


of learning, while Ireland, England, and Scotland, were deſolated by 


barbariſm. It appears that the northern pagans often landed here, ar 
paid no regard to the ſanctity of the place. The church of St. Mary, 
which is built in the form of a cathedral, is a beautiful fabric. It con- 


tains the bodies of ſome Scotch, Iriſh, and Norwegian kings, with ſome 


Gazlic inſcriptions. The tomb of Columba, who lies. buried hete, is 
The ſteeple is large, the cupola 21 feet ſquare, the doors 
and windows are curiouſly carved, and the altar is of the fineſt marble. 


; Innumerable are the inſcriptions of antient cuſtoms and ceremonjes that 


are diſcernible upon this iſland, and give countenance to the well-known 


obſervation, that when learning was extinct in the continent of Europe, 


it found a refuge in Scotland, or rather in thoſe iſlands, _ 3 
The iſlands belonging to Scotland, contain likewiſe ſome natural curio- 


ſities peculiar to themſelves ; the phaſeoli, or Molucca beans, haye.been 
found in the Orkneys, driven, as is ſuppoſed, from the Weſt- Indies, by 

the weſterly winds, which often force aſhore many curious ſhells. and 

marine productions, highly eſteemed by naturaliſts. In the pariſh of Harn, 


a large piece of ſtag's horn, was found very deep in the earth, by the 


inhabitants, who were digging for marl; and certain bituminous effluvia 
produce ſurprizing phenomena, which the natives * to be ſuper- 


natural. | *» 5 ö WES, 
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of ſtones cemented together. Barrows, as they are called in Eng- *' 
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"Wines nl Ree <a Ye Mnie Goub that the Scots were not the 
original inhabitants of this' kingdom, which they in- 
pales about the beginning of the fourth century, and having conquered 
the Pits,” the derten of both were called Scotland ; and that the word 
Scot, is no other than à corruption of Scuyth, or Scythian ; ; being origi- 
nally from that immenſe country, called Scythia by the ancients, It is 
termed by the Ttalians, Scotia; by the Spaniards; Efcotia ; . by the 
French, Eſcoffe 3. by the Scots, Germans, and Englith, range 
BOUNDARIES. 5 is Scotland, which contains an area of 2 miles, 
„ Is bounded on ite narth, caſt, and weſt, by the Deucale — Ger- 
man; and Triſh ſeas, or more properly, the Atlantic ocean; and on the 
- fouth' by England, from which, however, it has no naturaly ndary, 
if we except the Solway Firth near Carliſle, on the welt ; j and the mouth 
of the Tweed at Berwick, on they Eaſt. Antient — in the time cf the 
Romans, it extended much farther”; being bound by a wall, raiſed by 
2 people, between Neweaſtle and Carliſie; and under the Norman 
g 25 England, it included the three northern counties of Northumber- 
bf! "Weſtmorland, and Cumberland. 
* Divisions and su DIVIs io Ns. 1 Scotland is divided i into W 
1 ſouth” of the Firth of Forth; the capital of which, and of all the 
_ Kingdom, is Edinburgh; and thoſe to the north of the ſame river, where 
5 * = Ehief town is Aberdeen. This was the antient national diviſion ; 
t fome modern writers, with leſs geographical accuracy, have divided 
ie Highlands and Lowlands, on account of the different habits, man- 
d and cuſtotns of the inhabitants of each. 
: Pighteen counties, or ſhires, are allotted to the fouthern diviſion; 1 
the northern; and thoſe counties are ſubdivided into ſherifdoms, 
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Kirlecudbrigbt— 


| Dumfries, Sanquehar, An. | Air, Irwin, Rothſay, Camp- , 
Nan, Lochmaban, | wal I ocitown, and Inverary [ L 


„ Crinarz, $011, an In the northern parts day- light, at Mid- 
Ax WATER» I ſummer, laſts 18 hours and 5 minutes ; 
and the day and night in winter, are in the ſame proportion. The air of 
Scotland is vaſtly more. temperate than could be expected in ſo; northern 
a climate; this ariſes: from the variety of its hills, valleys, rivers. and 
lakes; but more ſo, as in England, from the vicinity of the ſea. which 
affords thoſe warm breezes, that not only ſoften the natural keenneſs of 
the air, but by keeping it in perpetual agitation, render it pure and 
' healthful, and prevent thoſe epidemie diſtempers, which prevail elſe- 
where. In the neighbourhood of ſome: high mountains, however, which | 
are covered with eternal ſnow, the air is keen and piercing for about 
nine months in the year. The ſoil in general, is not ſo fertile: as that of © 
England; and in many places is leſs fitted for agriculture than for paſture. 
At the ſame time, there are particular plains and vallies of the moſt 
luxuriant fertility, The finer pavers of earth, inceſſantly. waſhed down + 
from the mountains, and repoſed on theſe vallies, afford them a vegetable 
nouriſhment, which is capable of carrying r plants to per- 
ſection ; though experience has proved that many of its vegetables and 
hortulane productions do not come ſo ſoon ta maturity as in England. 
There is, indeed, the groutek variety of ſoils in this country, the face 
of which is'moſt agreeably aiverſified by a charming intermixture of natural 
objects. The vaſt inequalities of the ground, if unfavourable to the 
labours of the huſbandman, are Lern pleaſing to a traveller, and 
afford thoſe delightful ſituations for country-houſes, of which, many of 
the Scotch nobility and gentry have ſo, judiciouſſy availed themſelves. 
It is to their ſituation, much more than to any expenſive: magnificence 
that the ſeats of the dukes of Argyle and Athol, the palace, for: ſo 
moſt call it, of Lord Hopton, and innumerable others fix the attention 
of eyery traveller. The water in Scotland, as every where elſe, depends 
on the qualities of the ſoil, through which it paſſes, Water paſſing 
through a heavy ſoil; is turbid and noxious, but filtrating through ſand 
or gravel, it is clear, light and ſalutary to the ſtomach. This laſt is in 
general the caſe with Scotland, where the water is better than that of 
more ſouthern climates in proportion as the land is worſe, eg... 
MovunTains.] The principal mountains in Scotland are the Gram. 
pian-hills, which run from eaſt to weſt, from near Aberdeen to Cowal in 
Argyleſhire, almoſt the whole breadth' of the kingdom. Another chain of 
mountains, called the Pentland-hills, runs through Lothian: and joins | 
thoſe; of Tweedale. A third called Lammer-Muir, riſes near the eaſtern 
coaſt, and runs, weſtward through the Merle; Beſides thoſe continued 
chains, among which we may reckon the Cheviot or Teviot-hälls, on tha 
borders of England, Scotland contains many detached mountains, which, 
from. their conical 9 ſometimes go by the Celtic word Laws. Many 
of them are f:upendouſly high, and of beautiful forms; but / too numerous 
o be particularized here. e e eee ai 
Rrvgks, BAYS, AND" LAKES.] The largeſt river in Scotland is the 4 
ah, which riſes in Cs Callendar, ROE TI 2 
x q ” 2 . | IN ter 
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vi. SCOTLAND: 
after deſcribing à number of beautiful meanders, diſcharges itſeſf nett 
Edinburgh into that arm of the German ſea, to which it gives the name 
of Firth of Forth. Second to the Forth is the Tay, which iſſaes out of 
Loch Tay, in Broadalbin, and running ſouth-eaſt, paſſes the town of 
Perth, and falls into the ſea at Dundee. The Spey, which is called the 
moſt rapid river in Scotland, iſſues from a lake of the ſame name in Bade- 
| noch, and, running from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt,” falls into the ſea near 
\ Elgin; as do the rivers Dee and Don, which run from weſt to eaſt, and 
dil mbogue themſelves at Aberdeen. The Tweed rifes on the borders of 
nerkſhire, and, after many beautiful ſerpentine turnings, diſcharges 
| 7 itſelf into the ſea at Berwick, where it ſerves as a boundary between Scot- 
_ land and England, on the eaſtern fide. ' The Clyde is a large river on 
the weſt of Scotland, has its riſe in Annandale, runs north-weſt througlr 
the valley of that name, and after paſſing by Lanerk, Hamilton, che c 
of Glaſgow, Renfrew, Dumbarton, and Greenock, falls into the Firth of 
. Clyde, oppoſite to the iſle of Bute. Beſides thoſe capital rivers, Scotland 
Contains many of an inferior ſort, well provided with ſalmon, trout, and 
other fiſhes, which equally enrich and beautify the country. Several of 
” ,  thoſerivers go by the name of Eſk, which is the old Celtic name for water, 
One of the greateſt improvements for inland navigation that has been at- 
57 tempted in Great-Britain, is now (1773) carrying on at a very conſiderable 
expence, by a ſociety of. public ſpirited gentlemen, for joining the rivers 
Forth and Clyde wy gays by which a communication will be opened 
between the eaſt and weſt ſeas, to the immenſe advantage of the whole 
kingdom, as muſt be evident to every perſon who ſhall throw his eye upon 
the map of Scotland, En „ een INT e ee 
The lakes of Scotland (there called Lochs) are too many to be particu- 
larly deſcribed.” Thoſe called Loch Tay, Loch Lomond, Lochneſs, Loch 
Au, and one or two more, preſent us with ſuch pictureſque ſeenes as are 
not matched in Europe, if we except Ireland. Several of thoſe lakes are 
beautifully fringed with woods, and contain plenty of freſh-water fiſh, 
The Scots ſometimes give the name of a loch to an arm of the fea ; for 
example, Loch Fyn, which is ſixty, miles long, and four broad; and is 
famous for its excellent herrings; the Loch of Spinie, near Elgin, is 
remarkable for its number of ſwans and eygnets, which often darken the 
air with their flights, owing, as ſome think, to the plant olorina; which 
sin its waters, with a ſtrait ſtalk and a cluſter of ſeeds at the top. 
Near Lochnefs is a hill almoſt two miles perpendicular, on the top of 
5 which is a lake of cold freſſi water, about thirty fathoms in length, too 
8 deep ever yet to be fathomed, and never freezes ; whereas but ſeventeen 
miles from thence, the lake; Lochanwyn, or Green Lake, is covered with 
ice all the year round. The antient province of Lochaber, receives that 
name from being the mouth of the lochs, by means of which the antient 
* Caledonians, the genuine deſcendents of the Celts, were probably enabled 
- to'preſerve themſelves independent upon, and unmixed with, the Low- 
landers. - Beſides theſe rivers and lochs, and others too numerous to men- 
tion, the coaſts of Scotland are in many parts indented” with large, bold, 
and navigable bays or arms of the ſea ; as the bay of Glenluce, and Wig- 
toun bay; ſometimes they are called Firths, as the Solway Firth, whic 
ſeparates Scotland from England on the weſt; the Firth of Forth, Mur- 
ray Firth, and thoſe of Cromarty and Dornoch. g. ; 
- FortsTs.] The face of Scotland, even where it is moſt uninviting, 
preſents us with the moſt uncontrovertible evidences of its having been — 
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__ SCOTLAND 133 
Merly over-run with timber. The deepeſt moſſes, or moraſſes, contain 
large logs of wood; and their waters being impregnated with turpentine 
have a preſerving quality, as appears by the human bodies which have 
deen diſcovered in thoſe moſſes. The Sylva Caledonia, or Caledonian 
Foxeſt, the remains of which are now thought to be Etrick Wood, in the 
ſouth of Scotland, famous in antiquity for its being the harbour of the 
Caledonian wild boars ; but ſuch an animal is not now to be ſeen in 
Scotland. Several woods, however, ſtill remain in that country; and 
many attempts have been made for reducing them into charcoal, for the 
uſe of furnaces and founderies; but lying at a great diſtance from water- 
carriage, though the work ſueceeded perfectly in the execution, they were 
found impracticable to be continued. Fir- trees grow in great perfection 


almoſt all over Scotland, and form beautiful plantations. 


oak is excellent in the Highlands, where ſome woods reach twenty or 
thirty miles in length, and four or ſibe in breadth, but, through the 
inconveniency already mentioned, without being of much emolument to 
the proprietors. Webrc Tho 197; pee | 

Msrats AND MINERALS.] Though Scotland does not at : 
boaſt of its gold mines, yet, it is certain, that it contains ſuch,” or at 


leaſt that land afforded a confidera Nw of that metal for its 
coinage. '-James V. and bis father contraſted with certain Germans for 


working the mines of Crawford-Moor; and it is an undoubted fact, chat 
when James V. married the French king's daughter, a number of covered 
diſhes, filled with coins of Scotch gold, were preſented to the gueſts by 
way of defſert. The civil wars and troubles which followed, under his 
daughter and in the minority of his grandſon, drove thoſe foreigners, the 


chief of whom was called Cornelius, from their works, which, ſince that 


time, have never been recovered.” Some ſmall pieces of gold have been 
found in thoſe parts waſhed don by the floods. It likewiſe appears by 
dhe public records, that thoſe beautiful coins ſtruck by James V. called 
bonnet pieces, were fabricated of gold found in Scotland, as were other 
medals of the ſame metaaalll. WE * 


+ Several landholders in Scotland derive a large profit from their lead- 


mines, which are ſaid to be very rich, and to produce large quantities of 
ſilver; but we know of no filyer mines that are worked at preſent. Some 


copper-mines have been found near Edinburgh; and many parts of Scot- 
land; in the caſt, weſt, and northern counties, produce excellent coals of 
various kinds, large quantities of which are exported, to the vaſt emolu- 
ment of the public.  Lime-ſtone is here in great plenty, as is free-ſtone 

ſo that the houſes of the better fort are conſtructed of the moſt beautiful 
materials. The indolence of the inhabitants in many places in Scotland, 

where no coal is found, prevented them from ſupplying that defeft 'by 


_ Plantations of wood; and the peat-moſſes' being in many parts, of the , 


north:eſpecially,, almoſt exhauſted, the inhabitants are put to great dif. 

kculties for fuel; however, the taſte for plantations of all kinds, that 
nom prevails, will ſoon remedy chat inconveniency, © + 
Lapis lazuli & ſaid to be dug up in Lanerkſhire; allum-mines have 
been Mund in Ramffſhire; chryſtal, variegated pebbles, and other tran- 
ſparent ſtones, which admit of the fineſt poliſh for feals, are found. in 
many parts of Scotland; as are tale, flint, ſea- ſnells, 


and to which they aſſign à ſupernatural origin and uſe, were probably tha 
Aintcheade of arrows made uſe Gi the Caledonians and — 9 . 
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134 or LAN D. ; 
o country produces greater lenty of iron- ore, both in mines and ſtones, 
* = — ; of which 33 now. begin to taſte the ſweets, in 
their founderies and other metalline manufactures. | 
- VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL 'PRO- 1 The low condition of agricul- 
'. HuCTIONS; BY SEA AND LAND. | ture in Scotland did not pro- 
ceed from any natural defect in the ſoil, but from the particular political 
cCircumſtances of the country. The great body of the people, without arts 
or manufactũtes, were unable to pay a ſufficient price for the fruits of the 
ground, and the huſpandman had no motive of intereſt to excite. his 
Anduſtry aud application; the proprietors of land too, who were the only 
people of fortune in the country, often found themſelves at a loſs for 
money to pay workmen from other nations where agriculture was better 
underſtood, They could not ſell part of their eſtates in order to improve 
the remainder, for there were no purchaſers to buy them. But by the 
introduction of manufactures and commerce, all theſe circumſtances: have 
been altered, and agriculture proportionably improved. Artificers can 
now afford to pay for their proviſions, and the landed rty is in a 
continual flactuation, and always falling into thoſe 5 which are moſt 
able to improve it. The merchants of Glaſgow; who are the life and ſoul of 
that part of the kingdom, while they are daily introducing new branches 
of commerce, are no leſs attentive to the progreſs of agriculture, by 
which they do their country in particular, and the whole ifland in general, 
the moſt eſſential ſervice: The active genius of theſe people extends even 
to moors, rocks, and marſhes, which being formerly reckoned uſeleſs, 
_ . were-conſequently neglected, but are now brought to produce thoſe ſpecies 
_ of grain or timber, to which the ſoil is beſt adapt. | 
Baut the fruits of ſkill and induftry are chiefly perceivable in the counties 
lying upon the river Forth, called the Lothians, where agriculture is 
thoroughly underſtood, and the farmers,” who generally rent from zool. 
to 500 l. per ann, are well fed, well clothed, and comfortably lodged. 
'The reverſe: of this, however; may be ſtill obſerved, of a very conſi - 
derable part of Scotland, which remains almoſt in a ſtate of nature, and 
where the landlords, ignorant of their real intereſt, refuſe to grant ſuch 
leaſes as would encourage the tenant to improve his own farm. In ſuch 
laces, the huſbandmen barely exiſt upon the gleanings of a ſcanty farm, 
Teldom exceeding-201, or 30 l. per ann. the cattle are lean and ſmall, the 
houſes mean beyond expreſſion, and the face of the country exhibits the 
moſt deplorable marks of poverty and oppreſſion. Indeed, from a miſtaken 
notion of the landed people in general, the greateſt part of the kingdom 
lies naked and expoſed, for: want of ſuch hedge-rows, and planting, as 
| adorn the country of England. They 7 bedges as uſeleſs and 
cumberſome, as occupying more room than what they call ſtone enclo- 
| ſures, which except in the Lothians already mentioned, are generally no 
other than low paltry walls, formed of looſe ſtones, without lime or mor · 
tar, which yields a bleak and mean appearance. 7 852 1 
The ſoil of Scotland in general produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
bemp, flax, hay, and paſturage. In the ſouttern counties, the fineſt gar- 
den fruits, particularly apricots, nectarines, and peaches, fall little, if at 
all, ſhort of thoſe in England; and the ſame may be ſaid of the common 
fruits. The uncultivated parts of the Highlands abound in various kinds 
of ſalubrious and pleaſant-taſted berries ; God it muſt be owned, that 
many extenſtve tracts are covered with a ſtrong heath. The ſea· coaſt pro- 
duces the alga- marina, dulſe, or duliſh, a moſt wholeſome nutritive 
weed, in great quantities, and other marine plants . The 
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© The fiſhes. on the coaſt of Scotland are much the ſame with thoſe of 


the iſlands and counties already deſcribed ; but the Scots have improved 
in their fiſheries as much as they have in their manufaRures and /agricul- 
ture, for ſocieties have been formed, which have carried that branch df 
national weakh to à perfection that never was before known 19 that 
= and bid fuir to emalate, if not to excel, the Dutch themſelves, 
in curing, as well "as catching, their fiſh, & former times, the Scots 
ſeldom ventured" to fiſh" above a gary diſtance from tlie land, but 
they now ply "itt the deep Waters as boldly and ſucceſsfully as any of _ 
absol. The A beegss ariſing! from the herring, 22 


falmon fiſheries, are numerous; t 1 ſeveral thouſand a 
bodied ſeamen conſtantly employed in t , and maſt des an excellent n th 
ſery for the Britiſh navy, Beſides, — the Scots have 28 at a 


equa perfection with the Dutch in che Turing of herrings, t hey have the 
vantage of being able to ſend them 5 early ta foreign mar 


which 1s of great ſerviee to the nation, as the returns are generally x 
in ſpecie; or in beneficial commodities. Rn 


This country contains few or no kinds either of ata; ates 
158 that are not common 7 — their neighbours, | The fed“ deer and t 
toe · buek are found in the Highlands, bur their fleſh B not com . 5 

Engliſh venfſotl. Hares, 150 all other animals for g plen- 
a as are the grouſe and heath-egckk, Which is a moſt K eee, du, 


| likewiſe are the capperkaily, and the tarmacan, which is of the the pheaſai 
2 5 


kind; but thoſe are ſcarc even in the Wee and when dif- 

covered are very hy.” The numbers pf black Cattle chat Sher the bil ag 
of Scotland towards the Highlands, and Theep' that arg fed upon, the beau- 
tifil mountains of Tweedale, and other parts of the fouth, are almoſt 
incredible, and formerly brought large ſums Into the'coanrey; the i 


cattle eſpecially, which, when fattened on the ſouthern p p00 are ekt 
oed ſuperior to Engliſh beef. It is to be hoped, 8 that th 


trade is now on its decline, by the vaſt increaſe of manufuRtiirers, w 


demands for burchers meat mult leffen the exportation; of caftle 1 


| _— Some "ate of opinion, that 4 fufficient” ſtock, ** proper me- 


4, may be alled yy ſupply boch markers, to the! greet einolumenit bf | 
the nation, 


' Formerly the Kings S wth, at . paid to mend th 
breed of the Scotch Ne by im 


y 75 and'more generous kind. 
from the continent; but He Brie b is, eic Randitg all che care that 
was taken, it Was found that the 'Aimate and ſoil of coxfand were unfa- 


fo that about the time of the leg, "Gor 1 natives of Scotland, we 
of much value. Great efforts have been made of late to introduce t 
Engliſh-and'forciga breeds, and much pains have been taken for pro- 


 voutable to that noble animal, for ＋ injthed both in Hze and Ko 


_ viding them with pr pope SER and management, but with what ſucceſs 


time alone can diſcov 
Por ot A110. TN stfra cr The population of Scotland i is g | 

* MANTERS,| 4% CUSTOMS.. y fixed at about a million 2 

2 half of ſouls. \ This calcolation r #58 55 vague cobjecture, 

25 L knot of vo attempt at has . made to ſupport even its pfoba _- 


bility; If we form an eſfimate upon, 7 any known rineiple, the inhabi-⸗ 
tants of Scotland ar? = ve” It is to be regretted that ſome 


pablig encd h Siren t to bring this matter nearer to à 
Ee wig en Saga returns of the” clergy * 
ſeyer 


# 


41 
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ſeveral e The only records at preſent that can be appealed to, arg 
fu 1 0 army; and, by beſt information, they make the number 
of ſoldiers furniſhed by Scotla in the late war, which began in 17555 
to amount to 80,000 men. We are, however; to obſerve, that above 
| 69,000 of [theſe were raiſed in the iſlands and Highlands, which form by 
far the leaſt populous part of Scotland. It belongs, therefore, to pe 
tical calculation to compare whether the population of Scotland . not 
exceed two millions and a half, as no country in the world, excluſive of 
the army, ſends abroad more of its inhabitants. If we conſult the moſt 
ancient and creditable hiſtories, the population of Scotland, in the 13th 
century, muſt have been exceſſive, as it afforded ſo mapy thouſands to 
7 by the ſwords of the Englith, without any ſenfible Keel (fo far as 
Bad of the inhabitants. 
Lehe people of Scotland are rally raw bone z; oy a ind: of. 4 
cteriſtical feature, that of gene h_ cheek bones, . reigng/in-their faces; 
ean, but clean. limbed, and can N NN incredible. fätigueg. Their ad- 
yenturing ſpirit was chiefly owing to their laws of ſucceſſion, wbich in- 
veſted: the elder. brother as head of the family with the inheritance, | and 
left but a very ſcanty portion ſor the other 6g This obliged. the latter 
* ſeek their fortunes abroad, . though: no people have more affection — 
eir native ſoil than the Scots have in general. It is true, this diſpari 
of fortune among the ſons, of one family prevails ig e likewiſe; | 
Hut the .reſqurees: which younger brothers. have in Englayd, are numerous, 
ompared to thoſe of a country fo narrow, and ſo little improved, eicher 
by commerce or agriculture, as Scotland was formerly: 
An intelligent reader may eafily. perceive, that the ridiculous, family 
pride. which is perhaps. not yet, entirely extinguiſhed i in Scotland, wag 
to the . feudal inſtitutions, which reigned there i ay all their /horrors 
or b god and barbarity. Their amal pan agg, pecially the High- 
landers, familiarized them to blood, and ſlaughter; py the. death of an 
enemy, howeyer effected, was 1 0 d à matter of — * paſ- 
fions did not live in the breaſts common peop poly, ts they 
were authoriſe 3 cheriſhed by. thee chieftains, 4 whom were 
may who had ſeen the world, were conyerſant i Fn the © urts of 5 
ers of polite literature, and amiable in all the duties of civil and 
ſocial life, "Their kings, excepting ſome -of them who were endued with 
extraordinary virtyet, were. conſidered, in little gther light. than comman- 
ders of their army in time of Wat, for in time of peace their, civil, autho- 
rity, was ſo little felt, thateyery * or family, even in the moſt ciyili; 
His of Scotland, Jooked upon its own ghieftain: as the ſovereign. .; [Thoſe 
deas' were confirmed eyen 97 the * which gave thoſe. Petty tyrants a 
| WEE: 5 ife and death upon their own eſtates, and they 0. 1 — | 
Cited our and twenty hours, after the ; Party 3 was SPPre 
pride which thoſe chiefcains had bf of 7 other, 72 — — | 
dk their" followers, created — ties, 8 Gilch N 0 or never 
ended without bloodſhed ; 0 3 the common people, whoſe beſt quali- 
cation wa at a blind devotion 1 Il of, their ewes a whe aggran- 
diſement 0 r an name 6, Ive in a fate 29 continual 1 8 
= was the on chi we have 
Beard "of, Who ha . ene to attempt $54 4 — 
and to baniſh from them Toe barbarbus ideas, "His e a 
followed by others; and there ſcarce can; be. à doubt, that a = 1 


x | Fenn will e the Highlander fo 1 Ae mee ae We 


| 


- 
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Some Scotch gentlemen, who at this day pique themſelves upon their 
family, or the antiquity of their deſcent, are the moſt dangerous as well 
as diſfagreeable animals upon earth; becauſe, forgetting all the virtues 


of their anceſtors, they imitate them only in their capricious vanity and 


revenge. Thoſe wo go abroad, and endeavour by induſtry to raiſe the 
Jowneſs of their eircumſtances, excel in all the ſocial; civil, commercial, 
and military duties. There is a kind of ſimilarity in their perſonal cha- 


racters, and by ſeeing one Scotehman who acquires a fortune abroad, yo 


ſee the Whole. They are hoſpitable, open, communicative, and chari- 
table. They aſſimilate to the manners of the people with whom they live, 
with more caſe and freedom than the natives of moſt other countries: 
and they have a ſurprizing facility in acquiring languages, particularly 
It remains perhaps a queſtion, whether that lettered education, for 
which the Scots were noted by the neighbouring nations, was not of pre- 
judice to their country, while it was of the utmoſt ſervice to many of it 
natives. Their literature, however flight, rendered them acceptable and 
3 among foreigners; but at the ſame time, it drained their nation 
that order of men, who are the beſt fitted for forming and executing 
the great plans of commerce and agticulture for the public emolument. 
Wich regard to gentlemen who live at wry bly Hr eſtates of 300 l. a 
year, and upwards, they differ little or nothing, in their manners, and 


N ſtile of living, from their Engliſh neighbours of the like fortune. 


From what has been ſaid, it appears that the antient modes of living 
among the Scotch nobility and gentry are as far from being applicable to 


the preſent time, as che forms of a Roman ſenate are to that of a conclave; 


and no nation, perhaps, ever underwent ſo quick and ſo ſudden a tranſi! 
tion of manners. The danger is, that it has been rather too rapid in a 
contrary extreme, before the reſources of the luxuries and conveniencies 
of life have been fully eſtabliſu dw]... 

The peaſantry bave their peculiarities; their ideas are confined; but 
no people can conform their tempers better than they do to their ſtations. 
They are taught from their infancy to bridle their paſſions, to behave ſub- 
miſſively to their ſuperiors, and live within the bounds of the moſt rigi 

economy. - Hence they ſave their money and their conſtitutions, and few 
inſtances of murder, perjury, robbery, and other atrocious vices occur at 


preſent in Scotland: *They ſeldom enter ſingly upon any daring enter- 
prize; but when they act in concert, the ſecrecy, ſagacity and reſolution, 


wich which tbey carry on any deſperate undertaking, is not to be paral · 
leled; and their fidelity to one another, under the ſtrongeſt temptations, 


ariſing from their poyerty, is ſtill more extraordinary. Their mobs are 


managed with all the caution of conſpiracies, witneſs that which put 
Porteus to death, in 1735, in qpen defiance of Jaw and government, and 
in the midſt of 20,000 people; and, though the agents were well known, 


and ſome of them tried, with a reward of 5001; annexed to their convic - 
| Hon, yet no eyidence could be found ſufficient to bring them to puniſh- 
ment. The b 


The fidelity of the Highlanders, of hoth ſexes, under a ſtill 
greater temptation, to the young Pretender, after hig defeat at Culloden, 


_ Lould ſcarcely be believed were it not well attelted, 


They affect à fondneſs for the memory and [language of their fore 
fathers beyond; perhaps, atiy people in the world; but this attachment 


i ſeldom or never carried into any thing that is indecent or diſguſtful, 


though they bn ic abroad av ei ax ef home, They us fond of de 
De . 5 * : | | 2 ancient 
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antient Scotch diſhes, ſuch: as 'the hoggice, the beg head Gi 3 
ih in ſauce, the chicken broth, hotch-potch, and minced — 
diſhes, in their original dreſſing, were-favoury and nutritive for keen 
; but the modern improvements has have been made in the 
Scotch — have rendered them agreeable to the moſt delicate pa- 
lates. The common uſe of oatmeal, undoubtedly, gave a hardneſs to the 
features of the vulgar of both ſexes, beſides ſome other diſag con- 
ſequences it was attended with; but theſe unfavourable charaà & eriſtics will 
wear out, by the introduction of wheaten bread, which now abounds if 
Scotland. exceſſive uſe of oatmeal accounts for the common obſer- 
vation, that the faces of the lower women in Scotland are commonly very 
_ Coarſe; but it-was/owned at the ſame time, that among the hi 704 
of females, beauty was found in its utmoſt perfection. The' erſe has 
been remarked of à neighbouring nation. 1 
The inhabitants of thoſe mare of Scotland, ho live fin indy Sy pat, 
have a natural vein for poetry e beautiful 
tunes is reliſhed by — ac of nature. Lok ly the ſub- 
. je —— airs have brought upon the Engliſti tage with 
variations, under new. names, but with — — that thou 
rendered more conformable to the rules of muſic, they are moſtly alte 
ſor the worſe, being tripped of that original kimplicity ty, which however 
Irregular, is their moſt eſſential character iſtic, which is — to the 
| Ko. 2 nde over the human breaſt, 1 noſe uf a more _ 
ad better fortune, being introduced into the 
42 —. dreſe, by the fifes, an inſtrument for which they are remark: 
_ ably well ſuĩted. It has been ridiculouſly ſuppoſed that Rizzio, the un- 
happy Italian ſecretary of Mary queen of Scots, reformed the Scotch 
muſic. This is a falſhood invented by his countrymen in envy to the 
Scots. Their fineſt tunes exiſted long before Rizzio's arrival, in their 
church muſic; nor does it ap 1 that Rizzio, who was entirely employed 
dy his miſtreſs in foreig gn diſpatches, ever compoſed an air during the 
ſhort time he Brel in in Scotland; but; were there no other:evidences to 
confute this report, the original character of the-muſic itſelf is ſufficient. 

The lower people in. Scotland are not ſo much accuſtomed-as the Eng- 
lim are to clubs, dinners, and other convivial entertainments; but w 
they partake of them, for that very reaſon, they ſeem to enjoy "them more 
completely. One inſtitution there is, at once ſocial and charitable, and 
that is, the contributions raiſed for celebrating the weddings of people of 
an inferior rank. Thoſe feſtivities partake of the antient 2 

but though the company conſiſts promiſcuouſly of the high and the low, 
the entertainment is as decent as it is jovial. Each gueſt pays according 
to his inclination or ability, but ſeldom under a ſhilling a head, for which 
they have a we 0. dinner and dancing. When the parties happen to 
be ſervants in reſpectable families, the contributions ars ſo fo liberal, that 
* often eſtabliſh the young couple in the world. 

The common people of Scotland retain the — . [manner of 
their anceſtors at burials. When à relation dies in a towriuthe pariſh 
beadle is ſent round with a-paſling bell; but he ſtops at certain places, 
and with a flow melancholy tone, announces the name of the party de- 
ceaſed, and the time of his interment, to which he invites all his fellow 

- countrymen. At the hour appointed, if the deceaſed was. s_ beloved in the 
place, vaſt numbers attend. The prooeſſion is ſometimes preceded by the 
| W in his 2 


- 
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7 a velvet pally with-chair-poles, to the grave, where it is in- 
terred without any farther ceremony than the neareſt relation thunkit 
the company for their attendance. The fanerals of the nobility: 
gentry are performed in much the ſame manner as in England, but with- 


cut the burial ſervice. The Highland funerals were generally preceded 


- 


y bagpipes; which played certain dirges, called coronachs, and were 
—— 2 of the attendants of both ſeces. 
Daneisg is a favourite amuſement of this country, but little regard is 
paid to art origracefulneſs3 the whole confiſts in agility, and in as 
time to their own tunes, which they do with great'exaftnels. One of & 
peculiar diverſions practiſed by the gentlemen, is the Goff, which requires 
an equal degree of art and ſtrength: it is played by a bat and à ball 3 the 
latter is ſmaller and harder than a ericket ball; the bat is of à taper cou. 
ſtruction, till it terminates in che part that ſtrikes the ball; which d lone d 
with lead, and faced with horn. The diverſion itſelf reſembles that of the 
Mall, Which was common in England in the middle of the laſt century. 
An expert player will ſend the Ball an amazing diſtance at one ſtrolee 
and each party follows his ball upon an open heath, and he who ſerikes 
in feweſt ſtrokes into a hole; wins the game. The diverſion of Cutlin 
is likewiſe; I believe, peeuliar to the Scots. It is performed upon 1 
with large flat ſtones, often from 20 to 200 pounds weight each, whi 


they hurl from a common ſtand, to a mark at à certain diſtanee ; and 


whoever is neareſt the mark is the victor. Theſe two may be called the 
ſtanding ſummer and winter diverſions of Scotland. The natives are ex 
pert at all the other diverſions common in England, the cricket excepted, 
of which they have no notion; the gentlemen look upon it as too athletic 
d ec ell Fe 
LANGUAGE AND DRESss. ] I place theſe two articles under the fame 
head; becavſe they had formerly an intimate relation to each other, both 
of them being evidently Celtic. The Highland plaid is compoſed of a, 
woollen ſtuff, ſometimes very fine, called zartan, This ſtuff confifts” of 


various colours, forming ſtripes which croſs each other at right angles; 


/ 


4 * 


and the natives value themſelves upon the judicious arrangement, or what 
they call ſets, of thoſe ſtripes-and-colours, which where fcilfally managed, 
reduce à wonderfully phtfitig effect to the eye. Above the tſhirt, the 
igklanders wear a wailtcoat-of the ſame compoſition with the plaid, 
which &&mmonly conſiſts of twelve yards in width, and which they throw 
over the froulder into very near the form of a Roman toga, as repreſented 
in antient ſtatues: ſometimes it is faſtened round the middle with a leathern 
belt, ſo that part of the plaid hangs down before and behind like à petti- 
coat, and ſupplies the want of breeches, This they call being dreſſed in 
a phelig, but Which the Lowlanders call a kilt, and 1 make no doubt is 
e fame word with Celt. Sometimes they wear a kind of petticoat'of 
ſame variegated ſtuff, buckled round the waift, and this they term the 
philibeg, which ſeems to be of Mileſiad extraction. Their ſtockings . 


were likewiſe of tartan, tied below the knee with tartan garters formed 


into taſſels. The po 3 le wear upon their feet, brogues made f 
untanned or b leather ; for their heads aà blue flap cup is uſed, 


called a Bonnet, ef a particular woollen manufacture. From the belt o 7 


the philibeg hung generally their knives, and a dagger, which they called 
a dirk, and an iron piſtol, ſometimes of fine workmanſhip, and eurioufly 
inlaid with filver, The introduction of thie broad fword of Andrea 


Ferrara, 2 Spaniard (which- was always part f the a | 
49252 = | * : . POSE. ms' . 
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Tuſeans, (who were unqueſtionab 
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ſeems to be no earlier than the reign of James III. who invited that 
excellent workman to Scotland. A large leathern purſe, richly adorned 
With ſilver, hanging before them, was always part of a Highland 
ahidmit”adrefh:.! er amnt ade dog ww 8 N inne 
The dreſs of the Highland women conſiſted. of a petticoat and jerkin, 
with ſtrait ſleeves, trimmed or not trimmed according to the quality of 
the wearer; over this they wore a plaid, which they either held cloſe un- 
der their chins with the hand, or faſtened with a buckle of a particular 
faſhion; - On the head they wore a kerchief of fine linen of different forms, 
The women's plaid has been but lately diſuſed in Scotland by the ladies, 
who wore it ia a graceful manner, the drapety falling towards the feet in 
large folds. - A curious virtuoſo may find a ſtrong - reſemblance between 
the variegated and fimbriated draperies of the antients, and thoſe of the 
y of. Celtic original) as they are to be 


ſeen in the monuments of antiquit 


The attachment of n dreſs, rendered it a bond of | 


union; which often proved dangerous to the government. Many efforts 
had been made by the legiſlature, after the rebellion in 1715, to diſarm 
them, and oblige them to conform to the Low- country dreſſes. The diſ- 
arming ſcheme was the moſt ſueceſsful, for when the rebellion: in 1745 
broke out, the common. people had ſcarcely any other arms than thoſe 
which they took from the king's troops. Their overthrow at Culloden, 
rendered it no difficult matter for the legiſlature to force them into a total 
change of their dreſs. Its conveniency, however, for the purpoſes. of 
the field, is ſo great, that ſome of the Highland regiments, ſtill retain it. 
Even the common people have of late; reſumed. the uſe of it; and for 
its lightneſs and diſcumbrance, many of the Highland gentlemen wear it 
in.the-ſhmmes jimee/cn . 66 AKA, 

The dreſs of the higher and middling ranks in the Low-Country, differ 
little or nothing from the Engliſh ; but many of the peaſantry ſtill retain 
the bonnet, for the cheapneſs and lightneſs of the wear. The dreſs of the 


women of all ranks are much the ſame in beth kingdoms. - 


I have already mentioned the language of the Highlanders, ef; cially 
towards Lochaber and Badenoch, to be radically, Celtic. The Engliſn 
ſpoken by the Scots, notwithſtanding its provincial articulations, which 
are as frequent there as in the more ſouthern counties, is written in the 
ſame manner in both kingdoms. At preſent, the pronunciation of a 


Scotchman does not differ ſo much from à Londoner, as that of a 
Londoner does from an inhabitant of Somerſetſhire, and ſome parts of 


Morceſterſhire. 


- Puni$HMENTS.] Theſe are pretty much the ſame in Scatland as in 


England, only that of beheading is performed by an inſtrument called the 


4 


Maiden; the model of which, it is well known, was brought from Halli - 


fax in e to Scotland, by the regent earl of Morton, and it was 


hanſelled y his Own execution. 8 27 263: £005 CM 07th : 

Rz1iigaby.] Antient Scottiſh hiſtorians, Bede, and other writers, 
generally agree that Chriſtianity was firſt taught in Scotland by ſome of 
the diſciples of St. John the apoſtle, who fled to this northern corner to 


avoid the perſecutipn of Domitian, the Roman emperor ; but it was not 
publickly profeſſed till the heginning of the third century, when a prince, 


whom Scotch hiſtorians, call, Donald the Firſt, his queen, and ſeveral of 


his nobles, were ſolemnly baptized, It was further confirmed by emigra- 


hav emma Ane Alia th perierutions af areas aph Pot 
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management of a ſociety of learned 
whoſe principal ſeat was in St. Andrews. Theſe Culdees, though they 
appointed overſeers for the better regulating of their affairs, were all 
equal in rank and dignity. 588 o 


Thus independent of the church of Rome, Chriſtianity appears to have | 
church, where 


been taught, planted, and finally confirmed as a national | 
it flouriſhed in its native fimplicity, till the arrival. of Palladius, a prieſt 


ſent by the biſhop of Rome in the fifth century, who found means to 


introduce the modes and ceremonies of the Romiſh church, which at laſt 
prevailed, and Scotland became involved in that darkneſs which for many 
ages overſpread Europe; though their dependance upon the pope was 


very flender, when compared to the blind ſubjection of many other 


0 - 


The Culdees, however, long retained their original manners, andre: 
| mained a diſſinct order, notwithſtanding , the oppreſſion of the Romiſtr | 


clergy, fo late as the age of Robert Bruce, in the 14th century, when they 


Wo 
clean, when it betame the re religion of the country, under the 
learned and pious men, named Culdees, 


diſappeared. But it is worthy of obſervation, that the oppofition to 
popery in this Iſland, though jit ceafed in Scotland upon the extinction of 


the Culdees, was in the ſame age revived in England by John Wickliffe, 


a man of parts and learning, who was the forerunner, in the work of 


_ reformation, to John Hufs, and Jerome of Prague, as the latter were 


to Martin Luther, and John Calvin. But though the doctrines of 'Wick- 


liffe were nearly the ſame with thoſe propagated by the Reformers in the 


16th century, and the age ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed to receive them, 


affairs were not yet fully ripe for this great revolution ; and the finiſhing 


blow to popery in England, was reſerved to the age of Henry VII. 


I 


Soon after that important event took place in England, when learning, 


arts and ſciences began to revive in Europe, the abſurdities of the church 
of Rome, as well as the profligate lives of her clergy, did not eſcape the 
notice of a free and enquiring le, and gave riſe to the reformation in 


Scotland; which began in the reign of james V. made prear progreſs 
eated thro 


under that of his daughter Mary, and was at length comp ugh 


the preaching of John Knox, who had adopted the doctrine of Calvin, 


and was become the apoſtle of Scotland,” It was natural for his brethren 


to imagine, that upon the abolition of the Roman Catholic religion, they | 
were to ſucceed to the revenues of that clergy. ' The great nobility, who | 


had parcelled out theſe poſſeſſions for themſelves, did not at firſt difcourage 
this notion; but no ſooner had Knox ſucceeded in his defigns, which, 


buildings in the world, than the parliament, or rather the nobility, 


through the fury of the mob, deſtroyed ſome of the fineſt eeclefiaRtical 


monopollzed all the church livings, and moſt ſcandalouſly left the re- 
forming clergy to live almoſt in a ſtate of beggary; nor could all their 
efforts produce any ſtruggle in their favor. 

The nobility and great Tandholders, left the doctrine and diſcipline of 


khe church to be modelled by the preachers, and they were confirmed A 


| 3 Succeeding times rendered the preſbyterian clergy of v 


Beotlandz che eſtabliſhed e 


| - urge for the increaſe of their revenues, 


\ 


that thoug 


no ſtipend there exceeds 150 l. a year, few fall ſhort of 60 l. 


8 the ſtate; and their revenues have been fo much mended, 
and none of 501. If the ee expenſive mode of living continues W 


ergy 


"will have many unanſwerable feaſons td 


1 
* 
* : 


as 
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142 SCOTLAND: 
I be bounds of this work do not admit of entering at large upon the, 
doftrinal and economical ng the church of Scotlang. oe en 
to ſay, that its firſt principle is a parity of eccleſiaſtical authority among 
Il its preſbyters ; that it agrees in its cenſures with the reformed churches 
— 4 in the chief heads of oppoſition to popery; but that it is modelled 
incipally after the Calviniſtical plan eſtabliſhed at Geneva. This eſta- 
8 at various periods, proved ſo tyrannical over the laity, by 
having the power of the greater and leſſer excommunication, which were 
attended by a forfeiture. of eſtate, and. ſometimes of life, that the- kirk 
Los, and other bodies, have been abridged of all their dangerous 


* 


- 


powers over the laity, who are extremely jealous: of their being revived. - 
kei laid that eyen that relic of popery, the obliging fornicators of both 
es to fit upon what they call a repenting-ſtool, in the church, and in 
full view of the congregation, begins to wear out; it having been found, 
that the Scotch women, on account of that penance, were the greateſt 
iünfanticides in the world. In ſhort, the power of the Scotch clergy is 
at preſent very moderate, or at leaſt "oy moderately. exerciſed ; nor are 
they. accountable for the extravagancies of their predeceſſors. They have 
een, ever fince the revolution, firm adherents to civil liberty, and the 
houſe of Hanover; and acted with remarkable intrepidity during) the 
rebellion. in 1745: They dreſs without clerical robes ; but ſome. of. them 
appear in the. pulpit in gowns, after the Geneva form, and bands. They 
make no uſe of ſet forms in worſhip, but are not prohibited that of the 
Lord's prayer. The rents of the biſhops, ſince the abolition of epiſcapacy, 
are paid to the king, who commonly appropriates them to pious purpoſes. 
A thouſand pounds a ytar is always ſent by his majeſty för the uſe of the 
e ſchools erected by act of parliament in North-Britain, and. the 
eſtern Iſles ; and the Scotch clergy,. of late, have planned out funds 
for the ſupport of their widows aud orphans, The number of pariſhes 
in Scotland are 890, whereof 31 are collegiate churches, that is, where 


* 


the cure is ſerved by more than one miniſter, 


« >X IE 4 


The. higheſt eccleſiaſtical authority in Scotland is the general aſſembly; 

which we may call the eccleſiaſtical parliament of. Scotland. It. conſilts of 

commiſſioners, fome of which are laymen, under the title of ruling elders, 

' from pre ſbyteries, royal burghs, and univerſities. A preſbytery, con- 
ſiſting of under twelve miniſters, ſends two miniſters and one ruling elder; 
if it contains between 12 and 18 miniſters, at ſends three, and ane rulin 

| elder; if it contains between 18 and 24 miniſters, it ſends. four minifters 


and two ruling elders ; but if the preſbytery has 24 miniſters, it ſends , 


fe miniſters and two ruling elders. Every royal burgh ſends one ruling 
_ elder, and Edinburgh two; whoſe election mult be atteſted, by: the reſpec- 
tive kirk-ſ{efions of their own burghs.. Every, Mu. hs gle one com- 
- miſhoner,. uſually. a miniſter. of their own body. "The commiſhoners are 
choſen yearly, fix weeks before the meeting of the aſſembly. The ruling 
elders are often of the firſt quality of .the-country. 1, 
The king preſides by his commiſſioner (who is always a nobleman). in 
this aſſembly, which meets once a year: but he has no voice in their deli - 
berations. The order of their, ing is regular, though the number 
pf members often create a confuſion: which the moderator, Who is choſen 
dy them to be as it were ſpeaker of the houſe, has not ſufficient autho- 
rity to prevent. Appeals are brought from all the r rer 


9 4 ; | 


— 
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in. Scotland to > the general aſſembly and no appeal lies from: its detemi- 
nations in; ele goon: matters. 6 

. Provincial 745 are next in authority to the general alembly. They 
axe compaled. of a number of the adjacent: preſbyteries,. over whom they 
have -a power; and there are fifteen, of them in Scotland but their acta 
are reverſible by the general aſſembly. 


Subordinate to the ſynqds, are — 69 of hieb are in Scotland, == 


each conſiſting of a number of contiguous ! pariſhes, - The miniſters uf 
ariſhes, with one ruling elder, | choſen. half-yearly | out of every 

kirk- on, compoſe a preſpytery. Theſe preſbyteries meet in the head 
town of 5 diviſion; . have no juriſdiction beyond: their own bounds? 
though wm ig theſe * have cognizance of all ecclefiaftical cauſes and 

atters. A chief part of their buſineſs is the ordination of candidates for 
ao oh in 2 they are regular and ſolemn. The patrou of a living is 

to nominate or preſent in fix pap jo after a vacancy, otherwiſe the 

| Nabe gan la, che place jure dewolute ; but that pailege does not un 

in roya 

A Neon is the loweſt codlebaftical judicatory' in Scotland, Pg 
authority, does not extend beyond its own pariſh. The members conſiſp 
of the miniſter,, and elders. The office duty of a miniſter or preſby=- 
ter, conſiſts in preaching, adminiſtering; the ſacrament, 23 even | 
ing the ſick, pronouncing church cenſures, nominating elders, aſſiſting at 
the ordination. of - miniſters, within the bounds of their aum predyrery, : 
wap elde —.— eigh perſons, ſelefted by che 
The elders gener — 
miniſter from — the moſt intelligent and of his es. 
| The office of elder is nearly the fame with that of churchwarden in Eng- 


had, baving the. 

other hial affairs. They alſo afiſt che miniſter, in ſeveral of his 
L duties, particularly in pt; o viſiting che fick, and at the 

union table. One of them is call 

y a perſon. of the firſt quality and intereſt in the pariſh. 

i: has already. been obſerved, that the eſtabliſhed religion in Scotland ie 
preſbyterian: that it was formerly of a rigid nature, and partook of all 
auſterities of Calviniſm, and intolerance. of popery, by its perſecuting 


ndency of the poor, and the management f 


the ruling elder, e | N | 


ſpirit; bu but at preſent it is mild and gentle, and the maſt rational Chriſtian | 


may accommodate himſelf to the e and worſhip: of the national 
Church. It is to be wiſhed, howeyer, 4 this moderation was not too 
often interrupted by the fanatieiſm not only of lay ſeceders, but of ya. | 
minifters, . Theſe are induſtrious to fix upon the abſurdities (and 
church i is without them) of former divines and viſionaries, and — 
al ordinances and diſcipline, which were found to be.incompatible with 
the nature of government... They maintain their own preachers; though 


Tcarcely n er . Acker | in principle or practice : i 


1 ert or at: leaſt the 9 n 
"nd pups, an in Scotland, conſiſts of the epiſcop _ . 
5 ing papiſts, aud — who are — from 
ip \Epiſcopacy, from the time of the reſtoration. in 1660, to 
at of the — in 1688, was the 4 wage 6 church of Scotland ; | 
probably have continued fo, had not the 3 who were in 
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1 very weak men, and creatures of the duke of York, afterwards' 


ames VII. and II. refuſed to recognize king William's title, The parti- 
zans of that unhappy prince tetained the epiſcopal religion; and kin 
William's government was ſo unpopular in Scotland, that in queen Anne? 


time, the epiſcppalians were more numerous in the northern parts than the 
preſbyterians; and their meetings, which they held under the act of tole- 


ration, as well attended. A Scotch epiſcopiſt thus becoming another name 
for a Jacobite, they received ſome checks after the rebellion in 1715 but 
they recovered themſelves ſo well, that at the breaking out of the re lion 
in 1745, they were again become numerous; after which the government 
found means to — te the acts of their clerical order. Their meetings, 
> however, ſtill ſubſiſt, but thinly ; and in a few „they will, probably, 
de reduced to nothing. In the mean while, the decline of che nonjurors 


s far from having ſuppreſſed epiſcopacy in Scotland: the Engliſh biſhops 


fupply them with clergy qualified according to law, whoſe chapels are 
1 filled by the Engliſh, and ſach Scotch heaters of bas perſuaſion as 
have places under the government. 


The defection of ſome great families from the cauſe of popery, — 


extindtion of others, have rendered its votaries very inconſiderable . 


Scotland. If any remain, they are confined to the northern parts, an 


ide iſlands: but they e wo: bea. quiet and inoffenſive as rer 
fubjets. -- a 


and, 3 the time of epiſcopary, 3 archbiſhoprics, 
St. Andrew s and Glaſgow ; and twelve biſhopries, which are, Edinbu 


Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Murray, Brichin, Dumblain,” Roſa,” Lade 
Orkney, Galloway, Argyle, and the iſles. 


—— AND (LEARNED MEN. ] For this article-we may refer to the 


| literary hiſtory of Europe for theſe 1400 years paſt, The poems of Offan 


8 5 that the muſes were no ſtrangers there in 


remote 
weſtern parts and iſles of Scotland produced Se. Paule, che 


— . apoſtle of An. and many others ſince, whoſe bare names 
would make a Jong article. The writings of Adamnanus, and other 
authors, who lived before, and at the time of the conqueſt of England, 

which are come to our hands, are ſpecimens of their learning. Charles 
the great, or Charlemagne, according to Scots and foreign hiſtorians, 
held a correſpondence by letters with the kings of Scotland, with = 


he formed a famous league ; and- employed certain Scotehmen i in 


ning, 8 and ruling his favourite univerſities, and other 3 
of learning, in France, Italy, and Germany?“. It is an undoubted truth, 


_ though a ſeeming paradoxical fact, chat Barbour, a Scotch poet, philo- 


ſopher, and hiſtorian, though prior in time to Chaucer, having flouriſhed 
in the * — wrote, according to the modern ideas, as pure Engliſh 
as that and his verſification is perhaps more harmonious, The 
deſtruction of the Scotch monuments of learning and (antiquity, bave 


rendered their early annals lame, and often fabulous; but the Latin ſtile 


of Buchanan's hiſtory is to this day the moſt claſſical of all modern pro- 
ductions. The letters of the Scotch kings to the neighbouring prinees, 
are generally allowed to be the-fineſt compoſitions of the 1 in Which 
Fwy were W ny Waning; eee A rnd to be 9 
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ments, &c. See Mackenzie's Lives. 2 


Egithard, in vit. | Carol, Mag. all Pauls Emili's hifi ofthe French air | 


r 


A 


. „ern AN p. = 
| is-cvoſe feng dbem is aufwer; This render it at leaſt highly I 
that claſſical — was cultivated at the court of 2 even in the AM 
rude ages, when ignorance overſpread a conſiderable: part of Burope. 1 
The diſcovery, of the logarithms, a diſcoyery, which in point both df 
ingenuity and utility, may vie with any that has been made in. modern 
times, is the ĩndiſputable right of Napier of Merchiſton. And ſince his 
time, the mathematical ſciences have been cultivated in Scotland with 
amazing ſucceſs. Keil, in his ylaca-mathematical works, to the clear- 
neſs of his reaſoning, has added the colouring. of a poet, which is the 
more remarkable, not only as the ſubject is little ſuſceptible of ornament, 
but as he wrote in an ancient language. Of all writers an altronomy, +, 
Gregory is allowed to be one of the moſt petfect and elegant. Maclaurin, 
the companion and the friend of Sir Iſaac Newton, was endowed with all 
that preciſion and force of mind, | which rendered him peculiarly fitted for 
bringing down the ideas of that great man, to the level of ordinary appre- 
henfions, and for diffuſing that light, through the world, which Newton . 
had confined within the ſphere of the learned. His treatiſe on Fluxions is 
ded by the beſt judges in Europe, as the cleareſt account of the moſt 
—— ed and ſubtile ſpeculations, on which the human mind ever exerted 
ä itſelf with ſucceſs. While Maclaurin rſued this new career, - 
r no leſs famous, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſure, but almoſt 
| deſerted tract of antiquity. This was the late Dr. Simpſon, ſo well 
known over Europe, for his illuſtration of the ancient geometry. His 
elements of Euclid, and above all his Conic ſections, are  ſafticient of 
themſelves to eſtabliſh the literary reputation of his native country. * 
This, however, does not reſt on the character of a few mathematicians 
and aſtronomers. The ſine arts have been called ſiſters to denote their 
affinity. There is the ſame connection between the ſciences, particularly 
thoſe which depend on obſervation. Mathematicks, and phyficks, pro- 
perly ſo called; were in Scotland accompanied by the other branches of 
ſtudy to which they are allied. In medicine particularly, the names of 
1 Abi Mn Smellie and. Ware, hold A. eee 
J Nor have the Sebte been Alete fl 3 in * the Belles Lettres. 
Foreigners, who inhabit warmer climates; and conceive the northern 
nations incapable of tenderpeſs and feeling, are aſtoniſhed e os: | 
genius, and delicate fenfibility of Thomſon. ky. 
But of all literary purſuits,” that of rendering mankind more een Þ 
and happy, which is the proper object of what is called morals, ought to 
be regarded with peculiar honour- and reſpect. The philoſophy of Dr. 
Hutch „ not to mention other works-more ſubtile and elegant, but leſs 
convincing and leſs inſtructive, deſerves to be read by all v0 would know 
their duty, or who would wiſh to practiſe it. Next to the Eſſay on the 
Human Underſtanding, it is perhaps the beſt diſſection of the human 
mind, that hath appeared in modern times; and ir is likewiſe ce 55 
uſeful ſupplement 8 "(bat eſlay., e 
It would: be endlleſs to mention all the-jndividuats, whochexodiflioguith- : 
ed themielves in the various branches of literature; particularly as thoſe 
who are alive (ſome of them in high eſteem for hiſtorical} compoſition) 
diſpute the merit with the dead, and cover their country with ane 
_ neither envy can blaſt, nor time can deſtroy. - 5 
UxtVSsZTIE s.] The univerſities of Scotland — Toſs : 


of St. Andrews, 98 — 2 — e ee 990%. 
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146 _SOOTIIANDIR 
_- AnTIQUuIT1ES AnD evnrosTiRs, 1 The Roman, and other antf5 
- NATURAL" AND ARTIFICIAL, I quities found in Scotland, have 


of themſelves furniſhed matter for large volumes. The tations of "the 


Roman legions, their caftellas, their pretentures or walls, reaching acroſs 


the iſland, have been traced with great preciſion by antiquaries and hiſto- 


rians; ſo that, without ſome freſh difcoveries, ati aceount of them could 


afford no inſtruction to the learned, and but little amuſement to the igno- 
rant; becauſe: at preſent they can be diſcovered only by critical eyes. 

the chief may, however, be proper. The courſe of the 
Roman wall, (or, as it is called by the country people, Graham's Dyke, 
from a tradition that the Scottiſh warrior of that name firſt broke over it) 


between the Clyde and Forth, which was firſt marked out by Agricola, 


and compleated by Antoninus Pius, is ſtill diſcernible, as are ſeveral Ro- 
man camps in the neighbourhood. + Agricola's camp at the bottom of the 
Grampian hills, is a friking remain ef Roman antiquity, It is fituated 
at Ardoch, in Perthſhire, and is generally thought to have been the 
camp occupied by Agricola before he fought the bloody battle ſo well re- 
corded | by: Tacitus, with the Caledonian king Galgacus, who was de- 
feated. Some writers think, that this remain of antiquity at Ardoch was, 
en account of the numerous Roman coins and inſcriptions found near it, 
a Roman caſtellum or fort. Be that as it will, it certainly is the moſt en- 
tire and beſt preſerved of any Roman antiquity of that kind in Britain, 
having no leſs than five rows of ditches and ſix ramparts on the ſouth ſide; 
and of the four gates which lead into the area, three of them are very 


diſtinct and · plain, viz. the prætoria, decumana, and dextra: the præto- 


rium is the place where the general's tent ood, e. 

The Roman temple, or building in the form of the Pantheon at Rome, 
or the dome of St. Paul's at London, ſtood upon the banks of the river 
Carron, in Sterlingſhire, but was lately demoliſhed by a neighbouring 


Goth, for the purpoſe: of mending a mill-pond, Its height was twenty- 
two feet, and its external circumference at the baſe was eighty- eight feet; 


fo that upon the whole, it was one of the moſt compleat Roman antiquities 
in the world. It is thought to have been built by Agricola, or ſome of 
his ſucceſſors,” as a temple. to the god Terminus, às it ſtood near the pre- 


tenture which bounded the Roman empire in Britain to the north. Near 


it are ſome artificial conical mounts of earth, which ſilt retain the hame 


of Duni- pace, or Duni · pacis; which ſerve to evidence, that there 
was a kind of ſoleran compromiſe between the Romans and Caledonians, 


that the former ſhould not extend their empire farther to the northwards. 
Innumerable are the coins, urns, utenſils, inſeriptions, and other re- 
mains of the Romans, that have been found in different parts of Scotland; 
ſome of them to the north of the wall, where, however, it does not ap- 


pear that they made any eſtabliſhment. By the inſcriptions found near 


the wall, the names of the legions that built it, and how far they carried 
t on, may be learned. The remains of Roman highways are frequent in 
the ſouthern Parts. |; | ang 24. 4 


. Daniſh camps and fortifications are eaßly diſcernikle in ſeveral northern 
_ eonnties, and are known by their ſquare figures and difficult ſrtuations. 


Some houſes of ſtupendous fabries remain in Roſs-fhirey but whether they 
are Daniſnh, Pictiſh, or Scottiſh, does not appear. The elevations of two 
of them are to be ſeen in Gordon's Rinerarium Septentrionale. I am of 
8 Norwegian or Scandinavian ſtructures, and built 
abour the fifth century, to/favour the deſcenrs ef chat people upon thoſe 
coaſts. * — Note 


#1 5 | | Two 


towards the top. If thoſe columns are really Pictich, that people mu 
hav had among them architects that far exceeded thoſe of any coeval mo- 


often fanciful. © It would, however, be unpardonable, if I 
to mention the ſtone near the town of 


„„ſ„H/ HAND I 
Two Pictiſn monuments, as they are thought to be, of a very extraordi. 
Karp conſtruction, were lately ſtanding in Scotland, one of them at, Aber- 
nethy, in Perthſhire, the other at Brechin in Angus: both of them are 


columns, hollow in the inſide, and without a ſtait caſe; that of Brechig 


is the moſt entire; . emmy at the top with a ſpiral roof of ſtone, 
with three or four windows above the cornice : ar conſiſts of ſixty regular 
courſes of hewn free ſtone, laid circularly: and regularly, and A el | 


uments to be found in Europe, as they have all the appearance of an 
37 and the building is neat, and in the Roman taſte of a hey fan 


is, however, difficult to afſign-.them to any but the Picts, as they ſtan 
in their dominions ; and ſome ſculptures upon that at Brechin, denot 
Kede Chriſtian original. It is not indeed ĩimpoſſible that thoſe ſculp- 

ures are of a later date. Beſides — — pillars, many ther Pictiſh 
buildings are found in Scotland, hut not in the ſame taſte . 
The peſtiges of erections by the antient Stots themſelves, are not only 
curious but inſtructive, as they regard many important events of their 
hiſtory. That people had amongſt them a rude notion of ſculpture, 
in which they tranſmitted the actions of their kings and heroes. At a 
place called Aberlemno, near Brechin, four or five antient obeliſes- are 


till to be ſeen, called the Daniſh ſtones of Aberlemno. They were erected 


zs commemorations of the Scoteh victories over that people; and are 
adorned with baſs-reliefs of men on horſebacir, and many emblematical 
figures and hieroglyphics, not intelligible at this day, but minutely de- 
ſeribed by Mr. . Wy Many other hiſtorical monuments of the Scots 


may be diſcovered on the like occaſions; but it muſt be acknowledged, 


that the obſcurity- of their ſeulptures have encouraged a field. of boundleſs 
and frivolous I ſo that the interpretations of pany of them are 
thould negle&. 


or Fortroſe, in Murray, 


which far ſurpaſſes all che others in magniſicence and grandeur, and i: 
tays Mr. Gordon) perhaps, one of the moſt ſtately monuments of that kind 


has obſcured thoſe towards the: 55 0 Though this monument 
a | 


5 ey are ee ular, yet one. them are 


OE 
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Ternay, which ſome interpret to be terre navis, the ſhip of earth. Te 
ſeems to be of the moſt remote antiquity, and perhaps was erected to the 
memory of ſome” Britiſh prince, 'who acted as auxiliary to the Romans; 
for it lies near ae, not many miles diſtant from the great Keen 
of Agricola's operations. 
Scotland affords few natural curioſities but thoſe we have already men- 
tienes in deſcribing the lakes, —_— and mountains. Mention is made 
bf a heap. of white e moſt of them clear like 8. 0 ryſta!, together wit 
reat plenty op Ur and other Ee gell that and 8 ont top o 
Vonn ain called Skorna Lappich, in Roſsſhire, twenty miles diftant fro 


the ſea. Slains, in Aberdeenſhire, i is faid to be remarkable for a petri- 


orous rock on the top, doth quickly conſolidate after it drops tot 
tom. Other natural curioſities * ing to Scotland have taken poſſeſſion 
of its deſeriptions and hiſtories, but they generall thy owe their 8 
qualities to'the'credulity of the vulgar, and vaniſh when they are ficilfull 
examined. Some caverns that are to be found ih FifcQtire, and are fl 
bably natural, ate of extraordinary 2 and have been the ſcencs 
of inhuman ervelties. ags 

CiriEs, TOWNS, AN OTHER i. "Edinburgh, the capital of 
iets PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. Scotland, naturally takes the 


ing cave, called the Dropping-cave, where water oozing through a ſpu 22 
he bo 


es in this diviſion, Which the bench! of our work oblige us to con- 


act. This caftle, hefore the IN of artillery, was deemed to be impreg- 
pable by force. It was probabl y built by t 1 6 Saxon king Edwin, whoſe 
rritories reached to the Firth of Forth, and who gave his name to Edin- 


Pt b „as it hw did not fall into the havds of the Scots till the reign 


adul hits, who lived in the year 953. The town was built for the 
benefit of IT otection from the caſtle, and a more eee ſituation fo1 
a capital & of fearcely be conceived”; the high- ſtreet, which is on the 
ridge of a bill,” lying, aſt and weft; and the lanes running down its ſides, 
north apd ouch. ** In former times the town was ſurrounded by water, ex. 
Pair . the eaſt; fo me. when the French landed in Scotland, 
by bo eregency of Mary of Guile, they gave it the name of Liflebourg, 
his aol ſuggeſted the idea of banter very lofty 195 s divided into 
Rories, each of which' contains a ſuite of 55 generally and eo 
8 J i en uſe of a family; ſo that the high 2 bf dinb 
: Which is chiefly of hewn ſtone, broad and well paved, makes a nol fo 
uſt appearance, efpecially*as it tiſes a full mile in a ns line, 
dia?" aſcent from the palace. of Holyrood-houſe on the eaſt, and 4s. BED 
hated on the welt by the rude 7 of its caſtle, b dall upon 2 loft 
| 5 inacceſſible on all ſides, 2 where it joins the city. © The ca 
15 Ly Te the ne) Its but 460 5 75 the new town, and a 
n uring country, but No andy a moſt. extenſiye proſ 
df the nigh F. 55 1 7 $1 Ge 


orth, 8 hi g fire waſt of Pie, | 
fome hills at the. diffance of, ping, 5 . Ae HE, e en 


lands. Tie crouded | popu pulation, ee was ſo mockingly inconve- 
ment, chat the Engliſh, who Gout went farther into a, re- 
4 turned with the oa impr N of 8 naſtineſs, which Nn 


ood aj 171 A "tolerable train 


from t hence, mo that 


25 45 ae —_— woe 


* * % * 


40 or. co miles, Sch Utes upon the Hig h- 


r ASC 1 


mountains, with * a fingle tree in its neighbourhood, . 


j „ oat ot 
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75 8 at the. time of their beiog depoſited, where, they are folly de- 
1 ” 
The the callle, as 4 have And „ e at a — 8 diſtance; 
ſtands the abbey,, or rather palace, of ent nie. 0 inner _ 
— oo of this —.— was begun by James V. an 4 i 28 
is of magnit — ah built according to ——— an, a and 
under the di — of Sir William Bruce, a Scotch gentleman. 12 family, 
and undoubtedly one of the Prunus architects of 9 Re nd the 
quadrangle, ruhs an, arcade 3th" pilaſters ; zudiſthe inüde con- 
tains magnificent, apartments for. Hr np 2 of. Hamilton, is —.— is heredi 
ons 9 the palace, and ede noblemen. Its long gallery | contains 
figures, 4 0 which are from portraits, but all of them, painted by mo: 
detu hands, of the: king. of Scorland.doysn to the time. of che Revolutions, 
James V I. when duke. of Vork, intended. to have made great improye- 
ments No mis palace; for at preſent nothing can be more unc 
fortable than. its ſituation, at the bottom of bleak unimproved: era DOB = 
cha 


belonging to, the palace, as. it oqd When repaired and * — by 
that. prince, is thought to have been a molt elegant piece of Gothie archi · 
teQure, It had a very lofty roof, and two rooms of ſtone galleries ſup- 
1 by curions pillars. It was the conventual church of the od 
abbey. lt ib inſide was demoliſhed and rifled of all its rich ornaments, \by, | 
the fury of the mob at F which even broke into the repo- 
ſitories of the, dead, and diſcovered. a vaulty till that time unknown, 
which contained the bodies of James V. his — e and Henrx 
Darnley. The walls and roof of, this antieut cha ave way and Fell 
down on the 2d and 3d of December, 1768, occa 5 by the enormous 
weight of a new ſtone roof, laid over it ſome years ago, which the walls 


" were unable to ſup 

The hoſpital, . by Sen Thrice, goldimiih to James vi 
commonly called Herriot's work, ſlands to the ſouth - weſt cf the caſtle, Jn 
noble · ſituation. It is the fineſt and moſt regular ſpecimen, which Inigo 
ſons, whom amies VI. of Scotland brought over ſtom Denmark, bind 
us. of his ic manner, and far exceeding any thing of that ki | 

to be ſeen in England. One Balquahanan, a divine, hom Herriot Jeſt 

his exerutor, (is laid. to have prevailed upon Jones 10 admit ſome barba= 
Tous: devices, into the building, particularly the windows, and to have _ 

of the ot the ornaments of each ſhould be ſomewhat different from thoſe 
0 9. $1 


It is; notwithſtanding, upon the whole, a delightful e nd ad | 


Wien 8 not inelegantly laid gut. It was built for the maine 


= of poor children belonging ta the citizens and tradeſmen 
burghs) and is; under the direction of the city-mapi 
Among the other public edifces of Edinburgh before the Revolotion 
was the college, which claims de privileges. of un univerſ ty; founded: 2 
king James MI. dand by him put under ſhe diredion of the magiſtrates, 
who have the of chancellor and vice-chaocellor. Little can be aid 
5 bildungs- Which were calculated for the ſober literary manners. of 
oſe days z: ö are, however imptoveable, and may be 1ende4ed. ela- 
oy what «is of far more importance, it is ſupplied, widh-oxcellene: pre- 
flors-in che ſeveral, branches of: learning ; and its ſchook ſor every part 
of the medical arx are reckoned-equal to any in Europe. T bis college is 
founded by one Clement Lice, which ag" 
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1 SCOTLAND; 


have been of late reatly augmented ; and a muſeum belonging to it was 
: N by Sir, ue Balfour, a phyſician. It contains ſeveral natural, 
. Pa in oh, 2 1 een hich one would ihe” Ae to ind at 
bub. 31718" 2960718 BB e 
The Fu kabene gde; Oni: as it is there called, Cloſe; was formerly 
rs moſt ornamental part of this city; it is formed into a very noble 
tangle, part of which confiſts of lofty buildings; and in the middle 18 2 
very Ene equeſtrian ſtatue of Charles II. The room built by Charles I. 
for the'parliament-houſe, though not ſo large, is better proportioned than 
Weſtminſter-hall; and its roof, thougu executed in the Falke manner, is 
by many great jodges held to be ky — It is nd converted into a 
court of law, where's ſingle judge, called” che lord ordinary, preſides by 
rotation; in à room near it, fit the other judges; and adjoining are = 
blic offices” of the law; ' exchequer,” *hancery{ſherivalty, and m 
racy of Edinburgh; and the lawy — 5 This equals * 
ing of the like ind to be found in England, or Fin any part of 
„being at ſirſt entirely founded And Fernie 5, lawyers.” The 
Nik er of printed' books: it contains is amazi ing 5 and the collection has 
been made with"exquifite! taſte” and judgme contains likewiſe the 
moſt valuable manuſeript remains of the . chartularies, and 
other papers 6f''antiquity, with'a''ſeries of —— Adjoining to the 
U brary, is the room Where the Public fecbrds are kept; but both it, and 
that which contains the Hibrary;* though lofty” in the roof, are miſerably 
dark and diſtnal, It is ſaid that preparations'are now earrying on, for 
lodging both the boeks and Hh papers l in rooms far berter ee their 
importa and value. Dee 
High” Church of Edinburgh, dne bow of: "Py Giles, 4s now- 
divided ine two or®three churches; and a room: where og fieral aſſem- 
bly firs. It is large Gothie building; and its Reeple%is furmounted by 
arches formed into at imperial erown, which has a ee to the eye, 
| The churches, and other edifices of khe city, creed" before the Union, 
* contain little bur what is common to ſuch buildings 3 but the excellent 
zavement of the city,” Which was begun two- centuries RR Intl 
Frenchman, deſerves particular: attention 
Tbe modern edifices in and near Edinburgh, ſuch as the debe, its 
+ Hoſpitals,” bridges; and the like, demonſtrate the vaſt im vement of che 
taſte of the Scots in their public works,- Parallel to ehe e ty of Edinbu bh. 
on the north, the nobilky, gentry, and orhers, have begun de build a 
new town, upon à plan Which does honour” to the preſent age. The 
| | ſtreets and ſquares are laid out with the urmoſt regularity, and the houſes” 
oy gare to be built of ſtone, in an elegant take; with all the conveniencies 
cat tender thoſe of England ſo deſightful and commodious. The fronts 
| Hof ſome are ſuperbly fintſhed in all — beauties of architecture; diſplayi 
at the ſame time — anwent of, * 217 —_— the/ yams | 1 of tho | 
rietor. 5 Wo, I. 1 125170; 9f 
» Between' the-ihg ad: Abe new een, lies a Far bottom de 1% 
which, agreeable to the original — was to have been · Formed into a” 
meet of water, bordered: — a terrace wallt, and the aſcent towards the 
new town covered with * ure gardens: mrabberies, Sc. A1 the weſt,” 
or upper end of this vale, the caſtle, à ſolid rock, not leſb than-wwenty' 
ſtories high, looks down with awful magnificence. To eafſterry extre - 
— is bounded by à ſtriking object of art, à loft ge, the middle 
ties. 44 Type high,” 8 7 the e 1 the 0 
bne N il dnn D 
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' ad-teniders'the deſcent on each fide the vale. (there being no water in this 
ace] more commodious for carriages. I am the more particular in 
ribing this place, that the reader may form ſome- idea of its pleaſant 
ſituation, ſtanding on an eminence, with a gentle deelivity on each fide, 
in the heart of a rich country ; the view: ſouthward, that of a romantic 
city, its more romantic caſtle, and diſtant hills riſing to an amazing 
height; while the. proſpect northward gives full ſcope to the eye, pleaſes 
the imagination, and fills the mind Wache lach s as the works of 
nature alone can inſpire. One agreeable proſpect however is ſtill — 
and that is a handſome clean inn, with a genteel coffee- Too towards 
the north ſummit of the hill, which might eaſily be actompliſhed by 
ſubſeription, and from che great reſort of travellers, could not fail to bring 
a proſitable return. FRN e e „ wy SF moors — e * 
Edinburgh may be conſidered, notwithſtanding its caſtle, and an open 
wall which entloſes it on the ſouth fide, of a very modern fabric but in 
the Roman manner, as an open town; ſo chat in fact, it would have 
been impraRicable ſor its inhabitants to have defended it againſt the 
rebele, Who toole poſſeſſion of it in 1745. A certain claſs of render 
would perhaps think it unpardonable, ſhould I omit mentioning that 
Edinburgh contains a playhouſe,” which has nos / the ſanction of an act 
| Parliament; and that concerts, aſſemblies, balls, -muſie-meetings. 
. andiotber polite amuſements, are as frequent and brilliant here, as in any 
| pan of his majeſty's dominions, London and Bath excepted.c - >. 
Edinburgh is governed by a lord: provoſt, four bailiffs, a-dean of guild, 


_ and a treaſurer, annually choſen from the common council. Bvery com- | 
pany, or incorporated trade, | chooſes its own: deacon ; and here are four" 3 
. teen; namely, ——— — forriers; hammer- men, ] 
f ights--or carpenters, maſons, taylors, bakers, butchers, cordwainers, | 
. weavers, fullers, and bonnet- makers. The lord provoſt is colonel of the N 
; town-guard,' a military: inflicution to be. found in no part of bjg-majeſty'ss 
| dominions but at Edinburgh: they ſerve ſor the city. watch, and patrole 1 
x the ſtrests, are uſeful in ſuppreſſing ſmall commotions, and attend ts 
f execution of ſentences upon delinquents : they are divided into three | 
1 companies, and wear an uniform; they are immediately commanded. by | 

. three | wv under the name of captains. Beſides this guard, Edinburgh 

raiſes teen com pan ĩes of trained — which ſerve as militia. . | 


revenues. of the city. conſiſt chiefly of that tax which is now common in 
moſt of the bodies corporate of Scotland, of two Scotch pennies, amount 
ing in the whole to two-thirds of a farthing, laid upon every Scotch pint | 
of ale (containing two Engliſn quarts) confumed within the precintts of | 
the city. This is a maſt Judiciaus. impaſt, as it renders the pooreſt peo- 
22 of the burden. Ita product, however, has been ſufficient to 
defray the expence of ſupplying the city with excellent water, brought 
in leaden pipes at the dliſtance of four miles; of | erecting reſervoirs, 
enlarging-the harbour of Leith, and compleating other public works of 
great expence and utilit7). enn 6% A ty een 4 Hot 28 WR, 
Leith, though near two miles diſtant, may be properly called the har- 
bour of Edinburgh, being under the ſame juriſdiction. It contains no- 
ung remarkable, but the remains of two citadels (if are not the 
ſame). fortified bravely defended by the French againſt the-Engliſh, - 
under Mary of Guiſe, and. afterwazds repaired by Cromwell. The neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh. is adorned with, noble which are daily en- 
crealing ;. ſome. of tſlem yield to few in England; but they are too nu- 
Neroys to be particularized here. x cannot, however, avoid — pi 
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Edinburgh is Roſlin, noted for a i ſtately Gothic e l, counted one of 


and has very noble: apartments for the iſtrates. The univerſi 


15% Sr eee 
the earl of Abercorn's, a ſhort way from the city, the duke of hucbleughs 
houſe at Dalkeith, that of the marquis of Lothian at Newbortle; and 
Hopton-houſe, ſo called from the earl its oer. About four miles from 


the moſt curious pieces of wWorkmanſhip in Europe; founded in the year 
1440, by William St. Clair, prince of Orkney, and duke of Oldenburgh. 
0 in the ſhire of Lanerk, ſituated on a gentle declivity ſloping 


5 towards the river Clyde, 44 miles, weſt of Edinburgh, is for population, 


commerce, and riches, the ſecond city of Scotland, and, conſidering its 


each chef at zight angles, and, are broad, ſtraight, well paved; and con- 


ſequently clean. Their houſes make a grand appearance, and are in 
generab ſoar or five-ſtories high, and many of them tot) ards the center of 


the city are ſupported by arcades, which form piazzas, and give the 


whole an ait of magniſcence. Some of the modern built churches are in 
the: fineſt; ſtile of arehitecture; and the cathedral is à ſtupendous Gothic 
bailding, hardly to be paralleled in chat kind of architecture. It contains 
three 2 ane of which ſiands above another, and is furniſhed with 
a very hne ſpire ſpringing ſtom a tower; che whole being reckoned a ma- 
ſterly andia matehleſe fabric. It was dedicated to St. Mungo or Remiꝑern, 


ho was bihep of Glaſgow, in the fixth century. The eathedtal id up- 


wards of 600 yrs old, and as preſerved from the fury of the Reformers, 
by the reſalution of the eitisens. The townchduſe ie 3 bin building, 
1 


eſicemed the-mpſi: ſpacious: and beſt built of any in Scotland, and is at 
preſent in æ thriving ſtate. In this city ate ſeveral well endowed? hoſpi- 


tals : andtit is particularly well ſupplied with large and convenient ihus, 


proper ſon the accommodatieg of the moſt illuſtrious ſtranger. They are 
now building à handſome bridge acroſs the river Clyde and a large pieco 


_ of ground ĩs purchaſed near the Croſo, where they ĩatend to erect a mag · 


nificent Exchange; but our bhounds do not allow us to particularite that, 


inhabitants, who do honour to the benefits. ariſing from their vaſt” com- 
merce, both foreign and internal; which they carry on with amazing ſuc- 
cels. In Glaſgow are ſeven churches, and eight or ten meeting{houſes 


for ſectaries of various denominations, - The number of its inhabitants 


have been eſtimated at gpο | Th wh 
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Aberdeen bids fair td he che third-towry in Scotland for improvervent 
and population. It is che capital of a ſhire, do which it gives it name, 


and cantains. two towns, New. and Old Aberdeen. The former is the 


| ſhire town, and evidently. built for the purpoſe of oommetce. It ib u large 
well built city, and has a good quay Mat Ar : large 


ur t in it are three 
churches. and ſeveral epiſcopal meeting- houſes, a confiderable! degree of 
foreign commerce, and much ſhipping, a. well frequented vniverſſih, and 
above 12, ooo inhabitants. Old Aberdeen, near à mile diſtant, though. 


almoſt joined to the new by means of a- long village, has no dependanee 


on the other; it 18 a moderate ly large marleet- town, but has no haven. 


Is each of theſe two places there is a well endowed college, both together 


being termed the Univerſity of Aberdeen, independent of 


each other. Perth, the capital town af «Perthſhire, lying on the river 
Tay, trades to Norway and the Baltic: it is finely ſituated, has an im- 
proving linen manufactory, and lies in the neighbourhood of one of the 
3 SUBUNIT enn * 4 en 220K | 195. Wy 51 dk METS, - moi 
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| conſidered a 


tat have, 46 fe the courſe of t thiy and the 
chat many of them are equal to che moſt b buildings in England and. 


architecture than that of the no ity and gentry of Scotland; and that 
where it can er ed at fo moderate an expence. This may bkewile ; 


435738 7 


mob, who, gs: R e es” he 


| 25 — 4 a century ago. In this A are not to P wg i ho | 


SCOTLAND! 3 
mivlt fertile ſpots in Great - Britain, called tbe Cärſe of Gowry. Dundee, 
by the general computation, contains about 10,000 inhabitants: ir lies 
near clis mouth of of ah river Tay: it is a town'of conſiderable trade, ex- 
ing much linen, grain, herrings and peltry, to fundry foreign parts: 


it has chree churches. Montroſe, Aberbrothick, and Brechin, lie in the 


ſame county of Angus: the firſt has a great and floutifhing foreign trade, 
and the manufactures of the other two are upon the thriving hand. 
It may he neceſfary again to put the reader in mind, that I write with 
— uncertainty with re to Scotland, on account of its improving 
e. F have rather under than over-rated' the number of Inhabitants i in 
the towns I have mentioned. Edinburgh certainly contains more than 
60,000 ſouls, which is the common computation, to which I all, alon 


conform myſelf; but the influx of people, aud the increaſe of matrimony . 
in proportion to that of property, muſt create great altefations for the 


better, and few for the worſe, becauſe the inhabitants who are diſpoſeck to. 


induſtry may always find employment. This uncertainty is the reaſon 

why' Fus particular deſcription of Dumfries, Air, Greenock, Paiſley, | 

1 and about 50 other 2 and towns of very conſiderable. * 
Scotland. 


The atient Sebes bel themfevey upon their truſting to their own 
valour, and not ro-fortifications, for the defence of their country : 


Was 4 maxim more heroſcal perhaps than ' prudent,” as they have often + 


experienced; and indeed to this day their forts would" make hüt a fe 
figure, if regularly attacked. The caſtles of Edinburgh, Sterling, 14 | 
Dumbarton, formerly thoug ut places of great ftrenpth, could A hold 
out forryeig t hours, if beit ed by 6000 regular troops, with 
artillery. Port William; which lies in che 8 — Highlands, is 1e 
to bricle the inhabitants of the neighbourhood,” as are Fort George and 
Fort Augdſtus, in the north and north-weſt; but none of them n be 
defences 8 enemy, 1 
I Mall not pretend to enter yon e fee of the noble edifices 

laſt century, been erefted by 
private” perſons in Scotland, becauſe they are fo-numerous, that to par- 
üücularine them exceeds the bounds of my plan. It is ſufficient” ro Ty 


foreign countries: and t je reader's ſurpriſe at this Will ceaſe, when he i is | 
informed*that the genius of no people in the world is more devoted to. | 


there is — he — on account of the cheapneſs of "materials, ; 


ncceunt for the — — cathedrals, and other religious edifices be 
which anciently abounded in Scotland; but at the time of the Refor- - 
mation were möſtly demolifhed to the round by a furious and tumultuous  - 


amp en 


alteration which the ple and country have undergone, has been in- 


couceivablyſudden. Without entering into the diſpated point, how far 4 
Seotland Waßz beneßted by its union with England, it is certain that ts 
eapittion We Sew? 10 * Pare 


and" ts warf on an 
Eaſt 
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Eaſt and-Weſt-India trade, was founded upon true principles of commerce, 
and (fo far as it went) executed with a noble ſpirit of enterprize. The 
miſcarriage of that ſcheme, after receiving the higheſt and moſt ſolemn. 
ſanctions, is a diſgrace to the annals of that 105 in which it happened; 
as the Scots had then a free, independent, and unconnected parliament. 
We are to account for the long languor of the Scottiſh commerce, and 
many other misfortunes which that country ſuſtained, to the diſguſt the 
inhabitants received on that account, and ſome invaſions of their rights, 
which they thought inconſiſtent with the articles of union. The intails 
and narrow ſettlements. of family eſtates, and ſome remains of the feu- 
dal inſtitutions, might contribute to the ſame gau: 10 
Mr. Pelham, when at the head of the adminiſtration in England, after 
the extinction of the rebellion, in 1745, was the firſt miniſter who diſco- 
vered the true value of Scotland, which then became a more conſiderable 
object of governmental enquiry than ever,. All the benefits received by 
that country, for the relief of the people from their feudal tyranny, were 
effected by that great man. The bounties and encouragements granted 
10 the Scots, for the benefit of trade and manufactures, during his admi- 
niſtration, made them ſenſible of their own, importance; and had he been 
a Scotchman, muſt have ruined his miniſtry; .I Mr. Pitt, a fucceeding 


miniſter, purſued Mr. Pelham's wiſe. plan: and, juſtly: boaſted in parlia- 


ment, that he availed himſelf of the courage, Bood ſenſe, and ſpirit of 
ile Scots, in carrying on the molt extenſive war that Great- Britain ever 
engaged in. Let me add, to the honour of the Britiſn government, 
| 40 whatever indecent and mean reſentments have been expreſſed by the 
refuſe of the Engliſh nation againſt the Scots, the latter have been 4 
to avail themſelves of all the Ranalt of commerce and manufaRures they 
<a Claims either in right of their former independeney, the treaty of 
= on, or poſterior acts of parliament. | TH fin a ni 1 0 75 1 
Thus is manifeſt in the extenſive trade they carry on with the Britiſh ſet- 
flements in Ameriea and the Weſt- Indies, and with all the nations to 
Which the Engliſh themſelves trade; ſo that the increaſe of their ſhipping 
VWichin theſe twenty-fiye years paſt, has been very conſiderable. The ex- 
ports-of thoſe ſhips pre compo ed chiefly of Scotch manufactures, fabni- 
cated from the produce of the ſoil, and the induſtry of its inhabitants. 
In exchange for thoſe, they import tobacco, rice, cotton, ſugar, and 
rum, from the Britiſh plantations; and from other countries, Sn | 
ducts, to the immenſe fing of their nation 6 


The fiſheries of Scotland are not confined to their own conſe, For they 
| have a vaſt concern in the whale fiſhery carried on upon the coaſt of Spitſ- 
bergen; and their returns are valuable, as the government allows them a 
böunty of 40 s. for every ton of ſhipping employed in that article. The 
late improvement of their fiſherigs, which I have already mentioned, and 
which are daily ebcreaſing, open inexhauſtible funds of wealth; their 
cured fiſh being by foreigners, and the Engliſh planters in America, pre- 
fe . „ 
The buſſes, or veſſels employed in the great herring fiſhery on the 
weſtern coaſts of Scotland, are fitted out | the northweſt parts of 
England, the narth of Ireland, as well as the numerous ports of the Clyde 
and neighbouring iſlands. The grand rendezyous is at Campbletown, . 
a commodidus port in Argyleſhure, facing the north of Ireland, where 
ſometimes 300 veſſels have been aſſembled. They clear out on the. 1lzth 
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| of September, and mult zcturn jo their different ports by the ps.” 


i 


| 


1 

Eaux. They are alſo. under certain regulations 9 the number 

of tuns, men, nets, &c. the whole being judiciouſſy caleulated to pro: 
mote the beſt of national purpoſes, its ſtrength and its commerce. But 
though ere exiſtence of Great- Britain depends upon the num 

ber and bravery of her ſeamen, this noble inſtitution has hitherto proved 
ruinous to many of thoſe ho have embarked in it; and unleſs vigorouſly” 

ſapported will end in ſmqo ee. 

To encourage this fiſhery, a bounty of 508, 1 was granted by 
rliament, but whether from the inſufficiency of the fund appropriated - 
r this purpoſe; or any other cauſe,” the bounty was withheld from year 

to year, while in the mean time the adventurers were not only ſining 
eir fortunes, but alſo borrowing to the utmoſt Timits of weir credit. 

The bounty has ſince been reduced from 50 to 30 8. with the ſtronget 
urances of its being regularly paid when due. Upon the ſtrengtk of | 
eſe promiſes" they have again embarked in the fiſhery, and again have 05 

experienced the delay of payment.” n.. 
The benefits of thoſe fiſheries are perhaps equalled: by other manufac- 

tures carrying on at land, particularly that of iron at Carron, in Sterling - 

ſhire,” where 1200 men are employed in caſting cannon and a variety of | | 
domeſtic utenſils. Their linen F py, 2 
rivalſhip from Ireland, ſupported underhand by ſome" Engliſh; is in 4 
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| flouriſking ſtate. The: thread manufacture of Scotland ig equal, if not 
| fuperior, to ay: in the world; and the lace fabricated from it, has been 


deemed worthy of royal wear and approbation. It has been ſaid ſome 
f years ago, that the export from Scotland. o England, and the Britiſm 
* . in linen, cambries, checks, 'Oſnaburgs; "inkle, andthe like 
; ommodities, amounted annually to 400, ooo f. exelifive of their home 


a eonſumption; and there is reaſon to believe that the ſum is conſiderably 
[ larger at preſent. The Scots are likewiſe making very promiſing efforts ; 
% foreſtabliſhing woolen manufaQures ; and their exports of caps, ſtockings, | 

mittens, and other articles of their own wool, begin to be very confider-- _ 


able. The Scots, it is true, cannot pretend to rival the Engliſh in their | 
fifier cloths; but they make at preſent ſome broad eloth proper for 'the © *Þ} 
wear of people of faſnion in an undreſe, and in quality and-fineneſs equal | 
X to what is commonly called Yorkſhire cloth, - Among the other late 
ö improvements of the Scots, we are net to forget the vaſt progreſs they 
have made in working the mines, and ſmelting the ores of their country. I 
Their coal trade to England is well known ; and of late they have _ 
8 turned even their ſtones to account, by their contracts for paving the 4 
5 ſtreets of London. If the great trade in cattle, which the Scots 
carried on of late with the Engliſh, is now diminiſhed, it is owing 
$0 the beſt of national cauſes, that of an encreaſe of home con ſumption. 
The trade carried on by the Scots with England, is chiefly from Leith, 
and the eaſtern ports of the nation; but Glaſgow is the great emporium 
the American eommerce. I have already mentioned the great project 
now executing for joining the Forth to the Clyde, which will render the 
| benefits of trade of mutual advantage to both parts of Scotland. In 
v ſhort, the more that the ſeus, the ſttuation, the ſoil,” harbours, and rivers 
of-this country are known, the better adapted it appears for all the pur- 
poſes of commerce, both foreign and domeſtic. | | 


Wich regard to other manufactures, not mentioned, ſome of them are 
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Vet in their infaney. The ' town: of Paiſley itſelf employs an incredible 
Rumber of hands in fabricating-s particular kind of flowered and ſtriped 
Tan 2477 $6357 8 „ Hat means di tebalf L 5" #6 + 1 lawns, | 
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any part of Europe. Even the fine arts e 
An academy of e; engraving, and ſtatuary, is eſtabliſhed at 


lawns, which are a reaſonable_ and elegant wear. Wr le es. 10 
works of every kind, delf houſes, an pa mills, are e every 
where. The Scotch carpeting make neat and laſting furniture; and ſome 
eflays have been lately made, with no inconſiderable degree of ſucceſs, to 
carry that branch of manufacture to as great perfection as is found 15 
begin to. make ſome progreſs, 


: laſgow, under the patronage of. rr .noblemen, .. gentlemen, pad 
principal merchants. After all that has been ſaid, many years will be 
required before the trade and improvements of Scotland can be brought 
td maturity. In any event, they never can give umbrage to the Engliſh, 
as the intereſts of the two people are, or ought to be the ſame. 
HFlaving ſaid thus much, I cannot avoid obſerving the prodigious diſad- 
a under which. both the commercial,and landed intereſt, of Scotland 
lies, from her nobility and great landholders having too fond an attach- 


ment for England, and. foreign countries, where they ſpend their ready 


* 
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money. This is one of the evils ariſing to Scotland from the Union, 
Ei the ſeat of her — —— London; but it is greatly 
ugmented. by the xeſort of volunteer abſentees to that capital. While 
is partiality ſubfiſts, the Scots. muſt always be. diſtreſt for a currency of 
ecie . Ho far. paper can ſupply that deſect, depends upon an at- 
tention to the balance. of trade; and the evil may, perhaps, be ſome- 
hat prevented; by money remitted from England for carrying on ſundry 
manufactures and Works now ſet on foot in Scotland, The gentlemen 
who reſide in Scotland, have wiſely abandoned French claret, (though toe 
much of. it is ſtill made uſe of in the country) and brandy, for rum, and 
the liquors produced in the Britiſh plantations; and their own malt liquors 
2 now come to as great perfection as thoſe of England; and it has been 
id, that of late they export large quantities of their ale to London, 
Dublin, and the plantationsns . 
.;Revanves.} See EnglanBe. 
Coins, ] In the reigy of Edward I. of England, the value and deno- 
minations of coins were the ſame in Scotland as. in England. Towards 
the reign of James II. a Scotch ſhilling anſwered to about an Engliſh fix- 


pence; and about the reign of queen Mary of Scotland, it was not more 


than an Engliſh groat. It continued diminiſhing in this manner till after 
the union of the two erowns, under her ſon James VI. when the vaſt reſort 
of the Scotch nobility. and gentry! to the Engliſh court, occaſioned ſuch a 
drain of ſpecie-from Scotland, that by degrees a Scotch ſhilling fell to 
the value of one twelfth. of an Enghſh milling, and their pennies in 
proportion. A Scotch penny is now very rarely to be found ; and they 
were ſucceeded by bodles, which was double the value of a Scoteh penny, 
and are ſtill current, but are daily wearing out. A Scotch balfpenny 


was called a babie; ſome ſay, becauſe it was firſt ſtamped with the head 
of James III. when he was a babe or baby; but perhaps it is only the 
corruption of two French words, bas piece; ſignifying a low piece of 
money. The ſame obſervation we have made of 


the Scotch . 
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2 Tt was found upon the recoinage made after” the union, that there was near a 
million of ſpecig in that kingdom. But notwithſtanding the great [increaſe of riches, 
commerce and manufactures of all kinds, it is thought, that the current ſpecie will not 
now amount to a fifth of that ſu m. | N 
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ds of their pounds and marks; which are not coins, but denomination 
of ſums, In all other reſpects, the currency of money in Scotland and 
England is the ſame ; as. very few. people now reckon by the Scoteh 
computation, 35 CM TOTS 
Oro or THE THISTLE] This is a military order, inſtituted, as 
the Scotch writers aſſert, by their king Achaius, in the ninth century, 
upon his making an offenſive and defenſive 9 with Charlemagne, 
king of France. It has been frequently neglected, and as often reſuthed. 
At preſent it conſiſts of the ſovereign, and 12 companions, who are 
called Knights of the Thiſtle, and have on their enſign this fignificant 23 
motto, Nemo me impune laceſit. None ſhall ſafely — get eee 
LWS au p CONSTITUTION. ] o government in Europe was better 
fitted for the enjoyment of liberty, than that of Scotland: was by its ongi- 
al conſtitution: ; and if it was reprehenſible in any reſpect, it was'that 
T4) more freedom to the ſubject than is conſiſtent with civil ſub- 
ordination. OZ Er inn ates 
The ancient kings of Scotland, at their coronation, took the following 
oath, containing three pramiſes, viz. r 
In the name of Chriſt, I promiſe theſe three things to the Chriſtian | 
people my ſubyeQs : Firſt, that L ſhall give order, and employ my force 73 
and afliſtance, that the church of God, and the Chriſtian people, may en- 1 
joy true peace during our time, under our government. | Secondly, I 
0 e hinder all perſons of whatever degree, from violence 
and injuſtice. Thirdly, in all judgments I ſhall follow the preſcriptions 
of juſtice and mercy, to the end that our clement- and merciful God, | 
W thew mercy $0 me, n r 1 £145 Bo 
I be parliament of Scotland antiently conſiſted of all who held any por- 7 
toy of land, however ſmall, of the crown, by military ſervice. This par- 
liament appointed the times of its own meeting and adjournment, and 
commuttees to ſoperintend the adminiſtration during the intervals of parlia - 
ment; it h ing power in all matters of government; i | 
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| tape. 

propriated the Tlie money, ordered the keeping af it, and called for 
the accounts; it armed the people, and appointed commanders ; it named 

and commi od ambaſſadors, it granted and limited pardons ; it aps 
pointed judges and courts of judicature z it named dofficers of ſtate and 
priyy-eounſellors; it annexed and alienated the revenues of the crown; 

and reſtrained grants by the N. The king of Scotland had no negative 
voice in parliament; nor could. he declare war, make peace, or conciude 
any other public bufineſs of importance, without the advice and appro- 
2 of parliament. The prerogative of the Ling was ſo bounded, that 

0 


e was nat even entruſted with the executive part of the government. And 


| 
| 
| 
o late as the minority of james IV. who was cotemporary with and ſons 
| br ber VII. of England, the parliament pointed out to him his | 
uty, as the firſt ſervant of his people; as appears by the acts fill extant - 
In ſhort, the conſtitution was rather ariſtocratical than monarchical. The 
abuſe of theſe griftacratical powers, by the chieſtains and great landholders, - 
Save the king, however, a very conſiderable intereſt among the lowen 
inks ; and a prince wha W the affediods of 
is people, was generally able to humble the moſt overgrown of his ſub- | 
Qs: . when, on the. other hand, a king of -Scotland, like James II. | 
thewed a thy parliament, the event was commonly fatal to the 
crown... The kings of Scotland, notwithſtanding this paramount power 
e 
2585 7 g r e ; 1 
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| Had very little dependence upon the pope, and were. always. 
y- 
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doofe the firſt opportunity to get rid of their oppreſſors. 
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they v e aſſiſted by their elergy, whoſe revenues were immenſe, and who 


» 


e jealous of 
the powerful nobility, This was done by eſtabliſhing a ſele& body of 
members, who were called zhe lords, of the. articlts. Theſe were choſen 


out of the clergy, nobility, knights, and burgeſſes. The biſhops, for 


inſtance, choſe 8 peers,” and the peers 8 biſhops ; and thoſe 16 jointly 


cChoſe 8 barons (or knights of the hire) and 8 commiſſioners for burghs ; 


and to all thoſe were added 8 great officers'of ſtate, the chancellor being 


JJC WHAT oO ITT CST oo nn 7 

Their bufineſs was to prepare all queſtions and bills, and: other matters 

| brought into parliament; fo that in fact, though the king could give no 
negative, yet being by his clergy, and the places he had to beſtow, always 


ſure of the lords of articles, nothing conld come into parſiament that 


could call for his negative. It muſt be acknowledged, that this inſtitution 


ſeems to have prevaiſed by ſtralth; nor was it ever brought into any 
regular ſyſtem; even its modes varied; and the greateſt lawyers are igno- 
rant when it tock place.“ The Scots, however, never loſt fight, of their 


original principles; and though Charles I. wanted to form theſe lords of 


the articles into regular machines for his own defpotic purpoſes, he found it 


 IimpraQticable ;-and the melancholy conſequences are well known. At the 


revolution, the Scots gave a freſh inſtance how much better they under- 


' Rood the principles of liberty than the Engliſh did, by omitting all pe- 


dantic debate about abdication, and the like terms, and voting king James 
at once to have forfeited his crown; which they gave to the prince and 
princeſs of Orange or 3 
This ſpirit of reſiſtance was the more remarkable, as the people had 
282 under the moſt Sy ag miniſterial tyranny ever fince the re- 
ration. It is aſked why did they ſubmit to that tyranny ?- The anſwer 


is, in order to preſerve that independency upon England, which Crom- 


well and his parliament endeavoured to deſtroy, by uniting them with 
England: they therefore choſe 40 ſubmit to a temporal il but they 


Scotland, when it Was a ſeparate kingdom, cannot be fuld to have 
had any peers, in the Engliſh'ſenſe of the wotd: The weng. who were 


dukes, marquiſſes, earls, and lords, were by the king made hereditary 


barons of parliament; but they formed no diſtinct houſe, for they oe in 
| the ſame room with the commons, who had the ſame” deliberative and 


deciſive vote with them in all public matters. A baron, though not a 
baron of parliament, might ſit' upon a lord's affize in matters of life and 


death; nor was it neceſſary for the aſſizers, or jury, to be vnanimous in 


their verdict. The feudal cuſtoms, even at the time of the reſtoration, 


were ſo prevalent, the reſcue of a great criminal was commonly ſo 


much apprehended, that ſeldom above two days paſſed between the ſentence 


and the execution. 


Great uncertainty occurs in the Scotch hiſtory, by confounding parka in 
enact 


ments with conventions z the difference was,” that a'parliament_coul 


laws as well as lay on taxes: à convention, or meeting of the ſtates, only 


met for the purpoſes of taxation. Before the union, the kings of Scotland 


had 4 great and 4 leſſer officers of ſtate; the great, were dhe lord high 


chancellor, high treaſurer, privy-ſeal, and ſecretary: the 4 leffer were, 
. the lords regiſter, aduocate, treaſurer- depute, and juftice-clerk. Since 


the union none of theſe continue, excepting the lords privy-ſeal, regiſter, 


advocate, and juſtice-clerk ; a third ſecretary of ſtate has occaſfionally been 


nominated 


1 
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Seotch parliament by virtue of their offices. 


n * 


The officers of the crown were, the high-chambertain, conſtables, ad- 
miral, and marſhal. The officers of conſtable and marſhal were heredi- 


tary. A nobleman has ſtill a penſion as admiral 


; and the office of mar- 
ſhal is exerciſed by a knight marſhal. nee 1 e 


The office of chancellor of Scotland differed little from the ame in 
England, The ſame may be ſaid of the lords treaſurer, privy-ſeal, and 


ſecretary. - The lord-regiſter was head-clerk to the parliament, convention, 
treaſury, exchequer, and ſeſſion, and keeper of all public records. Tho 


his office was only during the king's pleaſure, yet it was very luerative, by 
diſpoſing of his deputation, which laſted during life. He ated as teller 


to the; parliament ; and it was dangerous for any member to diſpate his 


report of the numbers upon a diviſion, - The lord- advocateꝰs office reſem- 
bles that of the attorney-general in England, only his powers are far 
more extenſive; becauſe, by the Scotch laws, he is the proſecutor of all 


capital crimes before the juſticiary, and likewiſe concurs in all purſuits 


before ſovereign courts for breaches of the peace; and alſo in all matters 


civil, wherein the king, or his donator, has intereſt. Two ſollicitots are 
named by his majeſty, by way of aſſiſtants to the lord- advocate. The 
office of juſtice- clerk, entitles the poſſeſſor to preſide in the criminal 


court of juſtice, while the | juſtice-general, an office I mall deſeribe here- 


after, is abſent. 


The antient conſtitution of Scotland admitted of many other offices 


both of the crown and ſtate; » but they are either now extin& or too 


inconſiderable to be deſcribed here. That of Lyon king at arms, or the 
rex fzcialium, or grand herald of Scotland, is ftill in being, and it was 


formerly an office of great ſplendour and importance, inſomuch that the 


ſcience of heraldry was preſerved there in greater purity than in any other | 


country in Europe. He was even'crowned ſolemnly in parliament with 
golden circle; and his D which is not the caſe in England, in : 
armorial affairs, might be carried into execution by the civil la. 


The privy-council of Scotland, before the revolution, had, or aſſumead 


inquiſitorial powers, even that of torture; but it is now ſunk in the par- 


liament and privy-· council of Great- Britain, and the civil and criminal : 


cauſes there are chiefly cognizable by two courts of judicature. 


The firſt is that of the college of juſtice, which was inſtituted by James V. 
after the model of the French parliament, to ſupply an ambulatory com- 


mittee of parliament,” who took to themſelves the names of the Jords f 


council and ſeſſion, which the preſent members of the college of juſtice 


ſtill retain. This court confiſts of a preſident, and fourteen ordinary | 
members, befides extraordinary ones named by the king, who may fit and ' 


vote, but have no ſalaries, and are not bound to attendance. This court 


may de called a ſtanding jury in all matters of property that lie before 


tem. Their ſorms of © proceeding do not lie within my plan, neither 


does any enquiry: how far ſuch an inſtitution, in ſo narrow a country as 


Scotland, is compatible with the ſecurity of private property. The civil 
is their Sree 


ory in all matters that come not within the municipal | 


laws of the kingdom. It has been often matter of ſurprize; that the 'Scors 


were ſo tenaciou3' of the ſorms of their courts; and the eſſence of their 


laws, as to reſerve them by the articles of the union. This, however, 


can be cafily accounted for, becauſe thoſe laws and forms were eſſential — | 


\ | . 
' 
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nominated by the king for Scottiſh affairs, but under the ſame denomina. 
tion as the other two ſecretaries, The above officers of ſtate ſat in rhe N 
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| the pofiicn of allen; god lands, which in Scotland are often. held by 
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modes incompatible wi e laws of England. I. ſhall juſt add, that the 


lords of council and ſeſſion act likewiſe as a court of equity; but thei 


decrees are reverſible hy the houſe of lords, to which an appeal lies. 


The juſtice court is the higheſt criminal tribunal in Scotland; but in 
its preſent form it was inſtituted. ſo late as the year 1672, when a lord 


juſtice general, removeable at the king's pleaſure, was inted. This 
lacrative office ſtill exiſts in the perſon of one of the chief nobility ; but 


the ordinary members of the court, are the juſtice-clerk and five other 
Judges, who are always nominated from the lords of ſeſſion. In this 


court the verdict of a jury condemns or acquits, but, as I have already 
hinted, without any neceſſity of their being unanimous. _ | 


Beſides thoſe two great courts of law, the Scots, by the articles of the 
nian, have a court of exchequer. This court has the ſame power, 


authority, privilege, and juriſdiction, over the revenue of Scotland, as 


the court of exchequer in England has over the revenues there; and all 


duiſittes pertaining to his office. 


matters and things competent to the court of exchequer of England relat- 


ing thereto, are likewiſe competent to the exchequer of Scotland. The 
judges of the exghequer in Scotland exerciſe certain powers which for 
merly belonged to the treaſury, and are ſtill veſted in that of 1 

The court of admiralty in Scotland, was, in the reign of Charles II. 


| by act of parliament, declared to be a. ſupreme court, in all cauſes com- 


petent to its own juriſdiction; and the lord high admiral is declared to be 


the king's lieutenant and juſtice-general upon the ſeas, and in all ports, 


harbours, and creeks of the ſame; and upon freſh waters, and navigable 


' rivers, below the firſt brĩdge, or within flood-mark ; ſo that nothing com- 
etent to his juriſdiction can be meddled with, in the. firſt inſtance, but 


the lord high admiral and the judges of his court. Sentences paſſed in 
all inferior courts of admiralty, may be brought again before his court; 
but no advocation lies from it to the lords of, the ſeſſion, or any other 
judicatory, unleſs in caſes not maritime... Cauſes are tried in his court 
by che civil law, which, in ſuch caſes, is likewiſe the common law of 
Scotland, as well as by the laws of Oleron, Wiſby, and the Hanſetowns, 
and. other maritime practices and deciſions. common upon the continent. 
The place of lord admaral of Scotland is little more than nominal, but the 


falary annexed to it is reckoned worth 1000 l. a year; and the judge of 


the admiralty is commonly a lawyer of diſtinction, with conſiderable per- 


The college or faculty of advocates, which anſwers to the Engliſh inns 


oſ court, may be called the ſeminary of Scotch lawyers, - They are within 


themſelves an orderly court, and their forms require great preciſion and 
examination to qualify its candidates for admiſſion. Subordinate to them 
is a body of inferior lawyers,” or, as they may be called, attorneys, who 
call themſelves writers to the ſignet, becauſe they alone can ſubſcribe the 
writs that paſs the ſignet; they likewiſe have a bye government for their 


own regulation. Such are the different law-courts that are held in the 


capital of Scotland; we. ſhall paſs to thoſe that are inferior. $) 
The government of the counties in Scotland was formerly veſted in 


ſheriffs and ſtewards,, courts of regality, baron courts, commiſſaries, job 


tices of 'the peace; and coroners. 


-. Formerly theriffdoms were generally, though moſt abſurdly, hereditable ; 


but, by a late act of parliament, they are now all veſted in the _ 5 


* — * 
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{t being chere enaRed, That all high-ſheriffs, or ſtewards, ſhall, for the 


* 


future, be nominated. and appointed annually by his majeſty, his heirs; 


and ſucceſſors. In regard to the ſheriff-deputes, and ſtewart- de putes, it 
is enacted, That there ſhall only be | one in each county, or ſtewartry, 
who muſt be an advocate, of three years ſtanding at leaſt. For the ſpace 
of ſeven years, theſe deputies are to he —— by the king, with ſuch 
continuance as his majeſty ſhall think fit; after which they are to enjoy 
their offices ad vitam aut culpam, that is, for life, unleſs guilty of ſome 
offence. Some other regulations have been likewiſe introduced, highly for 
thexredit:of the ſheriffs curtte . . 
Stewartries were formerly part of the ancient royal domain 4 and the 

ſtewarts had much the ſame power in them, as the ſheriff had in his 

Courts of regality of old; were held by virtue of a royal juriſdiction 
veſted in the lord, with particular immunities and privileges ; but theſe 


now diſſolved by an act of /parkament; e 
Baron courts belong to every perſon who holds a barony of the king. 
In civil matters; they extend to cauſes not exceedin = ſhillings ſterling ; 
and in criminal caſes,” to petty actions of aſſafilt and battery; but . 
puniſhment is not to exceed twenty ſhillings ſterling, or ſetting the delin- 
quent in the Focks for three hours, in the day- time. Theſe courts, ho- 
erer petty, were, in former days, inveſted wich the power of life and 
death, which they have now loſt. | * 


The courts of commiſſaries in Scotland, aufer to thoſe of the nab. 
liſh dioceſan. chaneellors, the higheſt of which is kept at Edinburgh ; 


wherein, before four judges, actions are pleaded concerning matters relating 2 


to wills and teſtaments ; the right of patronage to eccl aſtical benefices, 
tithes, divotces, and cauſes of that nature; but in almoſt all other; parta 


of the kingdom, there fits but one judge on theſe cauſes, 


According to the preſent inflitution, juſtices of the peace in Scotland 
exerciſe pretty much the ſame powers a8 thoſe in England. In former 


times, their office, though of very old ſtanding, was inſignificant, bein 
cramped by the powers of the great feudal tyrants, who obtained an ; 
paws that they were not to take cognizance of riots till 13 dye 
E * b. 3 : 932 8 N *. * t5 * 4 
The inſtitution of coroners is as old as the reign of Malcolm II. the 
t legiſlator of Scotland, who lived before the Norman conqueſt of 
ngland. They took gognizance of all breaches of the king's peace; 
they were required to have clerks to regiſter depoſitions and matters 
vf fact, as well as verdicts of jurors: the office, however, is at preſent 
much diſuſed in Scotland. | Ny ee. 
From the above ſhort view of the Scotch laws and inftitutions, it is plain 
that they were radically the ſame with thoſe of the Engliſh.” The latter 
alledge indeed, that the Scots borrowed the contents of theit-Regiam Ma- 
Jjeſtatem, their oldeſt law-book, from the work of Glanville, who was a 


judge under Henry II. of England. The Scots, on the other hand, aſſert, | 


that Glanville's work was copied from their Regiam Maje/fftatem, even with 
the peculiarities of the latter, which de not now, nor never did, exiſt in 
the laws of England. n ĩ˙ $11 08955, „ 

The royal burghs in Scotland form, as it were, a commercial parlia- 


ment, which meets once a year at Edinburgh, conſiſting of a repreſenta- 


tive from each burghy ENT CO COT SY 


' 


were 2 3, and ſo extravagant, that all the Scotch regalities are = | 


— 
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Their powers are pretty extenſive, and before the Union they made laws 
relating to ſhipping, to maſters and owners of ſhips, to mariners and mer- 
chants, by whom they were freighted ; to manufattures, ſuch as plaiding, 
linen, and yarn; to the curing and packing of fiſh, ſalmon, and herrings; 


to the importing and exporting ſeveral commodities : the trade between 


Scotland and the Netherlands is ſubje& to their regulation: they ſix the 
ſtaple- port, which was formerly at Dort, and is now at Camphere. Their 
conſervator is indeed nominated by the crown, but then their convention 
regulates. his power, approves his deputies, and appoints his ſalary; fo 
that, in truth, the whole ſtaple trade is ſubjected to their management. 
Upon the whole, this is a very ſingular inſtitution, and ſufficĩently proves 
the vaſt attention which the government of Scotland formerly paid to 
trade. It took its preſent form in the reign. of James III. 1487, and had 
excellent conſequences for the benefit of commerce. 
Such are the laws and conſtitution of Scotland, as they exiſt at preſent, 
in their general vien /; but our bounds do not permit us to deſcend to far- 
ther particulars, which are various and complicated. The conformity 


between the practice of the civil law of Scotland, and that in England, 


is remarkable. The Engliſh law reports are of the ſame nature with the 
Scotch praticks; and theit acts of ſederunt, anſwer to the Engliſh rules 
of court; the Scottiſh wadſets and reverſions, to the Engliſh mortgages 


and defeazances : their ponding of woods, after letters of horning, is 


much the ſame as the Engliſn executions upon outlawries: and an appeal 
againſt the king's. pardon, in caſes of murder, by the next of kin to the 


deceaſed, is admitted in Scotland as well as in England. Many other 


- uſages are the ſame in both kingdoms. I cannot, however, diſmiſs this 
bead without-,one obſervation, which proves the ſimilarity between the 
Engliſh and Scotch conſtitutions, which I believe has been mentioned by 
no author. In old times, all the freeholders in Scotland met together in 
preſence of the king, who was ſeated on the top of a hillock, which, in 
the old Scotch conſtitutions, is called the Moot, or Mute-hill; all na- 
tional affairs were here. tranſacted -; judgments given, and differences 
ended. This Moat- hill I apprehend to be of the ſame nature as the Saxon 
Folecmote, and to ſignify no more than the hill of meeting. | 
-  HisTo&Y.} Though the writers of ancient Scotch ey om too fond 
of ſyſtem and fable, yet it is eaſy to collect, from the Roman authors, and 


other evidences,” that Scotland was formerly inhabited by different people. 
The  Caledonians were, probably, the firſt inhabitants; the Picts, un- 


doubtedly, were the Britons, who were forced northwards by the Belgic 
Gauls, above fourſcore years before the deſcent of Julius Cæſar; and 
who, ſettling in Scotland, were joined by great numbers of their country- 
men, who were driven northwards by the Romans. The Scots, moſt 
probably, were a nation of adventurers from the antient Scythia, who had 
ſerved in the armies on the continent, and, as has been already hinted, 
after conquering the other inhabitants, gave their own name to the coun - 

The tract lying ſouthward of the Forth appears to have been inha- 


bited by the Saxons, and by the Britons, who formed the kingdom of 


Alcuith, the capital of Which was Dutabarton: but all theſe people, in 
proceſs of time, were ſubdued by the Scots. * | 


Having premiſed thus much, it is unneceſſary for me.to inveſtigate the - 


conſtitution of Scotland from its fabulous, or even its early ages. It is 
| Cuflicient to add to what I have already ſaid upon that head, that, they 
, ſeem to have been as. forward as any of their ſouthern neighbours in the 
arts of war and government. | | 5 
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It does not appear that the Caledonians, the antient Celtic inhabitants - 
of Scotland, were attacked by any of the Roman generals before Agricola, 
anno 79. The name of the prince he fought with was Galdus, by Ta- 
citus named Galgacus ; and the hiſtory of that war is not only tranſmitted 
with great preciſion; but corroborated: by the remains of the Roman en- 
campments and forts, raiſed by - in his march towards Dunkeld 
the capital of the Caledonians. The brave ſtand made by Galdus againſt 
the great general, does honour to the valour of both people z and the 
ſentiments of the Caledonian, concerning the freedom and independency 
of his country, appear to have warmed the noble hiſtorian with the ſame 
generous paſſion. It is plain, however, that Tacitus thought it for the 


| honour of Agricola to conceal ſome part of this war; for though he makes 
- his countrymen victorious, yet they certainly returned ſouthward; to the 


province of the Horeſti, which was the county of Fife, without im- 
proving: their advantage; , - . bak nub IHR Dt a; 43, 
Galdus, otherwiſe called Corbred, was, according to the Scotch hiſto- 
rians, the 21ſt in a lineal deſcent from Fergus I. the founder of theit 
monarchy ; and though i of late been diſputed, yet no- 
thing can be more certain, from the Roman hiſtories, than that the Cale- 
donians, or Scots, were governed by a ſucceſſion of brave and wiſe princes, 
during the abode. of the Romans in Britain. Their valiant reſiſtance 
obliged Agricola himſelf, and after him the emperors Adrian and Severus, 
to build the two famous pretentures or walls, which will be deſcribed in 
our aecount of England, to defend the Romans from the Caledomans 
and Scots > re Ws, 
neverſubdued. | iy Ate: 8 SURG ry 
Chriſtianity was introduced into Scotland about the year 201 of the 
Chriſtian æra, by Donald J. The Picts, who, as before mentioned, were 
the deſcendents of the antient Britons, who had been forced northwards 
by the Romans, had at this time gained a footing in Scotland 3 and being 
often defeated by the ancient inhabitants, they joined with the Romans 
againſt the Scots and Caledonians, who were of the ſame original, and 
conſidered themſelves as one people; ſo that the Scots monarchy ſuffered 
a ſhort eclipſe; but it broke out with more luſtre than ever under Fergus II. 
who recovered his crown; and his ſucceſſors gave many ſevere overthrows . 
to the Romans and Britons, 1 1 AST . 
When the Romans left Britain in 448, the Scots, as appeats by Gilda 
a Britiſh hiſtorian, were a powerful nation, and, in conjunction with the 
Picts, invaded the Britons; and having forced the Roman walls, drove 
them to the very ſea; ſo that the Britons applied to the Romans for relief; 
and in the famous letter, which they called their groans, they tell them, 


that they had no choice left, but that of being ſwallowed up by the ſea, © 


or periſhing by the ſwords of the barbarians; for fo all nations were called 
who were not Roman or under che Roman protection. 

Dongard was then king of Scotland; and it appears from the oldeſt 
hiſtories, and thoſe that are leaſt favourable to monarchy, that the ſue- 
ceſſion to the crown of Scotland ſtill continued in the family of Fergus, 


ch. prove that the independence of the later vas 


3 


but generally deſcended collaterally ; till the inconveniences of that mode 
of ſucceſſion were ſo much felt, that-by degrees it fell into diſuſe, and i: 


was at laſt ſettled in the right line. LI E ir 
About the year 596, the Scots were governed by Achaius, 4 prince ſo 
nuch reſpected, that his friendſhip. was courted by Charlemagne, and a 
league was concluded between _— which ſeems to have laid the 2 | 
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dation of an alliance that was held inviolate, while the monarchy of 


rful nation, againſt whom nature had placed no barrier. 


No fact of equal antiquity is better atteſted than this league, together 
— performed by the learned men of Scotland, in civi- 

lizing the vaſt dominions of that great conqueror, as has been already ob- 
ſerved under the article of learning. The Picts ſtill remained in Scotland 
' as a ſeparate nation, and were powerful enough to make war upon the 
Scots; who, about the year 843, when Kenneth Mac Alpin was king of 
Scotland, finally ſubdued them, but not in the ſavage manner mentioned 
by ſome hiſtorians, by extermination, For he obliged them to incorporate 
themſelves with their conquerors, by taking their name and adopting 
their laws. The ſucceſſors of Kenneth Mac Alpin maintained almoſt 
perpetual wars with the Saxons on the ſouthward, and the Danes and 
other barbarous nations towards the eaſt ; wha being maſters of the ſea, 
harrafſed the Scots by powerful invaſions. The latter, however, were 
more fortunate than the Engliſh, for while the Danes were erecting 2 
monarchy in England, they were every where overthrown. in Scotland by 
bloody battles, and at laſt driven out of the kingdom, . The Saxon and 
Daniſh archs, who then governed England, were not more ſucceſsful 
| againſt the Scots; who maintained their freedom and independency, not 
only againſt foreigners, but againſt their own kings, when they thought 
dal law was probably introduced among them 


with the great 


them endangered. The feu 
by Malcolm II. | 


Malcolm III. commonly called Malcolm Canmore, from two Gzllic 
words which fignify a large head, but moſt probably his great capacity, 
Was the 86th king of Scotland, from Fergus I. the ſuppoſed founder of 
the monarchy; the 45th from its reſtorer, Fergus II. and the g2d from 
Kenneth III. who conquered the kingdom of the Pits. Every reader who 
is acquainted with the tragedy of Macbeth, as written by the inimitable 
Shakeſpear, who _ cloſe to the facts delivered by hiſtorians, can be no 


ſtranger to the fate of Malcolm's father, and his own hiſtory previous to 
his mounting the throne in the year 1057. He was a wiſe and magnant 
mous prince, and in no reſpect inferior to his contemporary the Norman 
Conqueror, with whom he was often at war. He married Margaret, 
daughter to Edward, ſurnamed the Outlaw, ſon to Edmund Ironfide, 
king of England. By the death of her brother, Edgar Etheling, the Saxot 
_ Tight to the crown of England devolved upon the poſterity of that princebs 
who was one of the weſt and worthieſt women of the age; and her 
daughter, Maud, was accordingly married to Henry I. of England. Mal- 
colm, after a glorious reign, was killed, with his ſon, treacherouſly, 4 
It is faid, at the/fiege of Alnwic, by the befieged. ” | 
Malcolm III. was ſucceeded by his brother, Donald VII. and he wan 
dethroned by Duncan II. Whoſe legitimacy was diſputed, - They were 
ſucceeded by Edgar, Alexander, fn. vid, the ſons of Malcolm, wha 


- 
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land continued to exiſt 3 in ſupport of which they were ever ready to 
ſecond the views of France, to eſpouſe her cauſe, to fight her battles, 
either at home, or in foreign countries, ſometimes to the almoſt extirpa- 
tion of the beſt blood of their nation. This blind partiality to France, 
notwithſtanding the many inviting, and indeed reaſonable overtures from 
England, can only be accounted for from that ſpirit of liberty which 
breathes through their whole hiſtory, the veneration for the antient line 
of their kings, and a jealouſy which every man entertained of a more 
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Notwithſtanding the endeavours of ſome hiſtorians to conctal what they | 
cannot deny, I mean the glories of David's reign, yet he was, perhaps, 
the greateſt prince of his age, whether we him as a man; à wars 
rior, or a * — The noble actions he performed in the ſervice f 
his niece, the empreſs Maud, in her competition with king Stephen 'foit 
the Engliſh crown, give us the higheſt idea of his virtues, as they could 
be the reſult only of duty and principle; To him Henry II. che mightieſt 
prince of his age, owed" his crown; and his ons in England, 
joined to the kingdom of Scotland, placed David's power on an eq 
with that of England, when confined: to this iſfand. His actions and ad- 
ventures, and the refources he always found in his own courage, prove 
him to have been a hero of the firſt rank. If he appeared to be too laviſh 
to churchmen, and in his 9 endowments; we are to conſider, theſa 
ieh he could then civilize his kingdom: and 


were the only means by whie | hi 
the oode of laws I have already mentioned to have been drawn up by him, 
do his memory immortal honour.” They are ſaid to have been compi 
udder his inſpection by learned men, whom he aſſembled from all 
of Europe in his magnificent abbey of Melroſs. He was ſubeceded by 
bis grandſon, Malcolm IV. and he, by William, ſurnamed, from his 
valour, the Lyon. William's ſon, Alexandef II. was ſucceeded,' in tag, 
Alexander III. Who was a good king. He married, firſt, Margaret, 
daughter to Henry III. of England, by whom he had Alexander, the 
prince, ho married the earl of Flanders's daughter; David and Mar- 
garet, Who married Hangowan, or, as ſome call him, Eric, ſon tu Mag- 


nus IV. king of Norway, who bare to him l daughter, named Margaret. 


commonly called the Maiden of Norway; in wWwhom king William's 
whole poſterity failed, and the crown of Scotland returned to the deſcen- 
8 «oy earl of Huntingdon, brother to king Malcolm IV. and 
%% ß ˙. dene 9. 0252 
L haye been the more particular in this detail, becauſe it was produce · 
tive of great events. Upon the death of Alexander III. John Bahol, who 
was great-grandſon to David earl of Huntingdon, by his elder ter, 
Margaret, and Robert Bruce {grandfather to the great king Robert Bruce) 
[prac to the fame earl of Huntingdon, by his y r daughter label, 
ame competitors for the erown of Scotland. The laws. of: ſucceſſion, 
which were not then ſo well eſtabliſned in Europe as they are at preſent, 
rendered the caſe very difficult. Both parties were almoſt equally matched 
in intereſt; but after a confuſed interregnum of ſome years, the great 
nobility agreed in referring the deciſion to Edward I. of England, che 
moſt politic, ambitious prince of his age, He acc the office of arbt- 
ter: but having long had an eye to the crown of Scotland, he-revived 
ſome obſolete abſurd claims of its dependency upon that of England; 
and finding that Baliol was diſpoſed-to hold it by that diſgraceful tenure, 
Edward awarded it to him; bat afterwards dethroned him, and treated 
him as a ſlave, withodt BalioPs reſenting it. 
After this, Edward uſed many bloody endeavours to annex their crown _ 
to his own ; but though they were often defeated; the independent Scota 
never were ſubdued. They were indeed but few, compared to thoſe in 
the intereſt of Edward and Baliol, which was the ſamé; and for ſomg 


" .- 


ume were obliged to temporize. Edward availed himſelf of their weak» 
neſs and His own power, He accepted of a formal ſurrender of the crown 
from Baliol, to whom he allowed a penſion, but detained him in England; 
nnn whom he in the leaſt ſuſpeckad. ta 
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| flavery, revived in them the ideas of their freedom; and Edward, finding 
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different priſons in or near London. He then forced the Scots to ſign 


inſtruments of their ſubjection to him; and moſt barbarouſly carried off, 
or deſtroyed, all the monuments of their hiſtory, and the evidences of 
their independency ; and 8 the famous fatidical ſtone, which is 
Kill ta bę ſeen in Weſtminſter-Abbey. ne ene od ee 
Thoſe ſevere proceedings, while they rendered the Scots ſenſible of their 


their L. ee not to be ſubdued, endeavoured to careſs them, and 
affected to treat them on the footing of an equality with his own ſuhjects, 


| by projecting an union, the chief articles of which have ſince taken place, 


between the two kingdoms.” The Scotch patriots treated this project with 
diſdain; and united under the brave William Wallace, the trueſt hero of 
his age, to expel the Engliſn. Wallace, performed actions that entitle 


him to Eternal renown, in —_— this ſcheme. Being, however, no 


more than a private gentleman, and his popularity daily increaſing, the 
Scotch nobility, among whom was Robert Bruce, the ſon of the firſt 
competitor, began to ſuſpect that he had an eye upon the crown, eſpecially 
after he had defeated the earl of Surry, Edward's viceroy of Scotland, in 


the battle, of Sterling, and had reduced the garriſons of Berwick and 
Roxburgh, and was declared by the ſtates of Scotland their protector. 


Their jealouſy operated ſo far, that they · formed violent cabals againſt 


the brave: Wallace. Edward, upon this, once more invaded Scotland, 


at che head of the moſt numerous and beſt diſciplined army England had 


ever ſeen, for it conſiſted of 80,000 foot, 3000 horſemen completely 
armed, and 4000 light armed s and was attended by a fleet to ſupply it 
with proviſigns. Theſe, beſides the troops who joined him in Scotland, 


formed ari! irreſiſtible. body ; ſo that Edward was obliged. to divide it, 


zeſerving the command of 40,900. of his beſt troops..to himſelf... Wilk 


theſe he attacked the Scotch army under Wallace at Falkirk, while their 
diſputes ran ſo high, that the brave regent was. deſerted by Cumming, the 
moſt powerful nobleman in Scotland, and at the head of the beſt diviſion 
pf his cout men. Wallace, whoſe troops did not exceed 30,000, being 


chus betrayed, was defeated with yaſt loſs, but made an orderly retreat; 


during which he found means to have à conference with Bruce, and to 


; gonvince him of his error in joining with Edward. Wallace till con- 


tinued in arms, aud performed many gallant actions againſt the TP liſh ; 

but was betrayed into the hands of Edward, who molt ungenero fg put 

him to death at London as a traitor ; but he died himſelf, as he was 

preparing ta renew bis inpaſion of Scotland with a ſtill more deſolating 

fir of ambition, 'after having deſtroyed, according ta the beſt hiſtorians, 
0, 000 of her inhabitane. 3 


© Bruce died ſoon after the. battle of Falkirk 3 but not before he had 
' Inſpired his ſon, wha was a priſoner at large about the Engliſh court, with 


the:.gloriqus reſolution of vindicating his own rights; and his country's 


independency. He eſcaped from London, and with his own hand killed 
Cumwing, for his attachment to Edward; and after collecting a few 
atriots, among whom were lis own four brothers, he aſſumed the crown; 

t was defeated by the Engliſh. (who had a great army in Scotland) at 


de battle of Methven. After this defeat, he fled, with one or two friends, 


to the Weſtern Iſſes, and parts of Scotland, where his fatigues and ſuf- 


5 Seringy were as inexpreſible, as de courage with which he and his few 
friends Fit 


he lord Douglas eſpecially) bore them, was incredible. Though 
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his friends, and two of his brothers, were put to death, yet, ſuch was his 
N. ſpirit, that he recovered all Scotland, ang; the caſtle of 
ling, and improved every advantage that was given him by the diſſi- 
ted conduct of Edward II. who raiſed an army more numerous and 
tter appointed ſtill than that of his father, to make a total conqueſt of 
Scotland. It is ſaid that it conſiſted of 300, ooo, but this muſt be under- 


ſtood as including the foreigners attending the camp, which in thoſe days 


were very numerous; but it is admitted on all hapds, that it did not con- 
fiſt of ſo few as 100, ooo fighting men, while that of Bruce did not 
exceed 30,000 ; but all of them heroes who had been bred up in a deteſ- 
tation of tyranny: -+ 1212 N 84 | 


Edward, who was not deficient. in 28400 of courage, led this mighty ö 


hoſt towards Sterling, then beſieged by Bruce; who had choſen, with the 
pronges judgment, a camp near Bannock-burn. The chief officers under 


ward were, the earls of - Glouceſter, Hereford, ' Pembroke, and Sir 


Giles Argenton. Thoſe under Bruce were, his own brother Sir Edward, 
who, next to himſelf, was. reckoned to be the beſt. knight in Scotland; 
his nephew, Randolf, earl of Murray, and the young lord Walter, bigh-. 
ſteward of Scotland. Edward's attack of the Scotch army was furious 


beyond diſpute, and required all the courage and firmneſs of Bruce and 5 | 


his friends to reſiſt it, which they did ſo 3 that they gained one 
of the moſt complete victories that is recorded in hiſtory. The great loſs 
of the Engliſh fell upon the braveſt part of their troops, who were led on 
by Edward in perſon againſt Bruce himſelf. The Scotch writers make 


the loſs of the Engliſh. to amount to 2 men. Be that as it will, 
there certainly never was a more tota 


defeat, though the conquerors loſt. 
4000, The flower of the Engliſh nobility were either killed or taken 
priſoners, Their camp, which was immenſely rich, and calculated for 

the purpoſe rather of a triumph than a campaign, fell into the hands of 


the Scots; and Edward himſelf, with a few followers, favoured by the 


goodneſs of their horſes, were purſued by Douglas to the gates of Ber- 
wick, from whence he eſcaped in a fiſhing boat. This great and deciſive. 
battle happened in the year 1314 *. . n > Sit 1. Baths 

The remainder of Robert's reign was a ſeries of the moſt glorious ſuc- 
ceſſes; and-ſo well did his nobility underſtand the principles of civil 
liberty, and ſo unfettered they were by religious conſiderations, chat in a 
letter they ſent to the pope, they acknowledged that they bad ſet afide. - 
Baliol for debaſing the crown by holding it of England; and. that they 
would do the fame by Robert if he ſhould. make the like attempt. Ro- 
bert having thus delivered Scotland, ſent his brother Edward to Ireland, 
at the head of an army, with which he conquered the greateſt part of chat 
kingdom, and was proclaimed its king; but by expoſing himſelf too 
much, he was killed; Robert, before his death, which happened in 
1328, made an advantageous peace with England; and when he died, 
he was acknowledged to be indiſputably the greateſt hero of his age. 


LO TR 


—— — — * . 
That the Scots Ab days were better acquainted with Mars than the Muſes, may 
be ſeep from a ſcoffing 


 Maydens, of England fore may ye mourn, 


. 


o 
* ITY 


allad, made on this memorable victory, which begins as followsz _ | 


For our lemmons (laymens) zou have loſt at Bannockbyrn, - oO 
Mich beve a lo. 
What ho! ween'd the king ef Enzlenſsg oo nt 

80 ſoon to have won all Scotland, - Wich azumby lor! 
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3 the reigns of Henry IV. and V. where he ſaw the 


6: sor LAND 

The glory of the Scots may be ſaid to have been in its zenith under 
Robert I. who was ſucceeded by his ſon, David II. Herwas a virtuoug 
prince, but his abilities, both in war and peace, were eclipſed by his bro- 
ther- in- law, and enemy, Edward III. of England, whoſe fiſter he married. 
Edward, who was as keen as any of his predeceſſors upon the conqueſt 
of Scotland, eſpouſed the cauſe of Baliol, ſon to Baliol, the original 
competitor, _ progreſs was at firſt amazingly rapid; and he and Ed- 
ward defeated the royal party in many bloody' battles ; bot Balio} was at 
laſt driven ont of his uſurped kingdom by the Scotch patriots. David had 
the misfortune to be taken priſoner by the Engliſh at the battle of Dur- 
ham; and after continuing above eleven years in captivity, he paid 

100,000 marks for his ranſom; and died in peace, without iffue, in 
| the year 137}. ARE e 
re At of Scotland then devolved upon the family of Stuart, by its 
head having been married to the daughter of Robert I. The firſt king of 
that name was Robert II. a wiſe and brave prince; He was . by 
his ſon, Robert III. whoſe age and infirmities diſqualified him from 
reigning ſo that hé was forced to . truſt the government ta his brother, 
the duke of Albany, an ambitious prince, who ſeems to have had an eye 
to the crown for his own family. Robert, upon this, attempted to ſend 
his ſecond ſon to France, but he was moſt 'ungenerouſly intercepted by 
Henry IV. of England, duting the, continuance of a truce; and aſter 
- ſuffering a captivity of 19 years, he was obliged to pay an exorbitant 
ranſom. During the impriſonment of James in * — the military 
lory of the Scots was carried to its greateſt height in France, where they 
ee that tottering monarchy againſt England, and their generals 
obtained ſome of the firſt titles of the kingdom. e 
James, the firſt of that name, upon his return to Scotland, diſcovered 


- 


at talents for government, enacted many wiſe laws, and was beloved by 
Se people. He had received an excellent education _ England during 
nry | udal ſyſtem refived 
from many of the imperfections which ſtill adhered to it, in his own ing: 
dom; he determined therefore to abridge the 8 power of t. 
nobles, and to recover ſuch lands as had been unjuſtly wreſted from the 
Fron during his minority and the preceding reigns; but the execution 
pf theſe deſigns coſt him his life, being murthered in his bed by ſome of 
the chief nobility, in 1437, and the 44th year of his age. Ae 
| A long minority ſucceeded ; but James II. would probably have equal- 
led the greateſt of his anceſtors, both in warlike and civil virtues, had he 
not been ſuddenly killed by the accidental burſting of a cannon, in the 
thirtieth year of his age, as he was beſieging the callſe of Roxburgh, which 
was defended by the Engliſh, ' R 
Suſpicion, indolence, immoderate attachment to favourites, and many 
pf the errors of a feehle mind, are viſible in the conduct of James III. 
pad his turbulent reign was cloſed by a rebellion of his ſubjects, being 
Hain in battle in 1488, aged thirty-five, - +> pts {ct SIE 
His fon, James IV. was the moſt accompliſhed prince of the age: he 
was naturally generous and brave; he loved magnificence; he delighted ig 
War, and was eager to obtain fame. He encouraged and protected the 
commerce of his ſubjectg, To that they rivalled the Engliſh In riches : and 
the court of James, at the time of his marriage with Henry VII's daugh- 
_ * ter, was ſplendid and reſpectable. Eyen this alliance could not cure him 
pf his family diſtemper, a predilection for the French, in whoſe cauſe be 
raſhly entered, and was killed, with the flower gf his nobility, by te 


3 \ Engliſh, 
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* Puglith, in the battle of Flodden, anno 1543, and the fortieth year “ 
. Japan 3X. vas loagrands taekmlint 7 radendie 


be grew up, he married two French ladies; the fipſt being daughter to the 
king of France, and the latter of the houſe of Guiſe. He inſtituted the 


court of ſeſſion, enacted many ſalutary laws, and greatly promoted the E | 


of Europe, that James's frie 


had he lived, he would have ſeized all the 


trade of Scotland, particularly the ken, bo the mines. At this time 
the balance of power was ſo equally poiſed between the contending princes 
ndſhip was courted by the pope, the emperor, 
the king of France, and his uncle Henry VIII. of England, from all 
whom he received magnificent preſents. But James took no ſhare in 
foreign affairs; he ſeemed rather to imitate His predeceſſors in their at- 
tempts to humble the nobility ; and the doctrines of the reformation be- 
ginning to be propagated in Scotland, he gave way, at the inſtigation of 
1 clergy, to a religious perſecution, ey, it 1s generally believed that, - 


Henry; but he died in the 31ſt year of his age, anno 1542, of grief, ; 


againſt the Engliſh, „ as 


= 
— 
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"His daughter and ſucceſſor, Mary, was but a few hours old at che time 


of her father's. death. The hiſtory, of her beauty, and ber misfortunes, 


pre alike famous in the annals of Europe. It is fufficient here to fay, that 
during her minority, and while ſhe was wife to Francis II. of France, the 


— * 


reformation advanced in Scotland: that being called to the throne of 


her anceſtors while a widow, ſhe married her. own” coufin-german, the 
lord Darnly, whoſe untimely death has given riſe to much controverſy, the 
reſult of which has been a deciſion favourable to her memory, The conſey 
gone of her huſband's death was a rebellion, by which ſhe was driven into 


England, where ſhe was, through the jealouſy ofqueen Elizabeth, detained 
_ & priſoner for 18 years, and afterwards beheaded by order of that princeſs 


in 1586-7, and the 45th year of her age. oe” 

ary's fon, james VI. of Scotland, fucceeded; in right of his blood _ 
from Henry VII. upon the death of queen Elizabeth, to the Engliſh crown, 
after ſhewing great abilities in the government of Scotland: is union 
of the two crowns, in fact, deſtroyed the independency, as it impoveriſhed - 


the of Scotland; for the ſeat of government being removed to 


England, their trade was checked, their agriculture neglected, and their 


ntry obliged to ſeek for bread in other countries. James, after a ſplendid, _ 
t troubleſome reign over his three kingdoms, left them, in 1625, 0 
his ſon, the unfortunate Charles I. It is well known that the deſpotie 


principles of that prince received the firſt check from the Scots; and 


that, had it not been for them, he would eaſily have ſubdued his Engli 


rebels, who. implored the aſſiſtance of the Scots; but afterwards, againſt py 


all the ties of honour and humanity, brought him to the block in 1648. 
The Scots ſaw their error when it was too late; and made ſevera] 


bloody, but unfortunate attempts, to ſave the father, and to reſtore his x 


| 2 Charles II. That prince was finally defeated by Cromwell, at the - 
55 22 of 2 ; after which, to the time of his reſtoration, the 
* 8 


army gave law to Scotland. I have, in another place 
touched upon the moſt material parts of Charles's . reign, and that of 
bis deluded brother, James VII. of Scotland, and II. of England, as 
well as of king William, who was fo far from being a friend to Scotland, 
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I ̃be ſtate of parties in England, at the acceflion of queen Anne, was 
ſuch, that the Whigs, once more, had recourſe to the Scots, and offered 
them their own terms, if they would agree to the incorporate union as it 
now ſtands... It was long before the majority of the Seotch parliament: 
would liſten to the ponds but at laft, partly from conviction, and partly 
_ © through the force of money diſtributed among the needy nobility, it was, 
agreed to; ſince which event, the hiſtory of Scotland becomes the ſame 


with that of England. F 
— — "OE: LEI ——— . ◻[⏑ BEET CORTE NA, 
n ** a , 
: Exrzxr and S$1TUATION. 1 


Tesch 366 1 e, 80 and 96 North latitade. 
Breadth 300 \- between 1 2 caſt and 6-20 Weſt longitude. 


CrIMATE ANV Dp) HE longeſt day, in the northern „con- 
_ , BOUNDARIES. : | 0 eee eee 
in the ſouthern, near 8 hours. It is bounded on the north, by that part of 

te iſland called Scotland; on the eaſt, by the German Ocean; on the 
weſt, by St. George's Channel; and on the ſouth by the Engliſh Channel, 
which parts it from France. 1 8 | 
This ſituation, by the ſea 'waſhing it on three fides, renders England 
able to a great uncertainty of weather, ſo that the inhabitants on the ſea 
| coaſts are often viſited by agues and fevers. On the other hand, it pre- 
vents the extremes of heat and cold, to which other places, lying in the 
ſame degrees of latitude, are ſubject; and it is, on that account, friendly 
to the longevity of the inhabitants in general, eſpecially. thoſe who live 
on a dry ſail. To this fituation likewiſe we are to aſcribe that perpetual _ 
. - verdure for which England is admired and envied all over the world, 
occaſioned by the refreſhing ſhowers and the warm vapours of the ſea. 

Nau AUD pivisions, 1 Antiquaries are divided with regard to 

*.- "ANCIENT AND — > he etymology. of the word 19 14 
ſome derive it from a Celtic word, ſignifying à level country; but I prefer 
the common etymology, of its being rived, as I have already mentioned, 
from Anglen, a province now ſubje& to his Daniſh majeſty, which fur- 

niſned a great part of the original Saxon adventurers into this Iſland. In 

. _ _ the time of the Romans, the whole iſland went by the name of Britannia. 
The word Bret, according to Mr. Camden, fignified painted or ſtained ; 
the antient inhabitants being famous for painting their bodies: other 

antiquaries, however, do not agree in this etymology. The weſtern tract 

of England, which is almoſt ſeparated from the * the rivers Severn 

and Dee, is called Wales, or the land of ſtrangers, becauſe inhabited by _ 
the Belgic Gauls, who were driven thither by the Romans, and were 

*  . Rrangers e he old tie An to nn info” =o. 

1 When the Romans provinciated England (for they never did Scotland) 

they divided it into, Nt 5 5 n 3800 A 

| 1. Britannia Prima, which-contained the ſouthern parts of the kingdom. 

2. Britannia Secunda, containing the weſtern parts, comprehending 


. » - Wales; and,. : 8 177 
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3. Maxima Cxſarienſis, which reached from the Trent as far north- 
Ward as the wall of Severus, between Newcaftle and Carliſle, and 
wig rr as far as that of Adrian in Scotland, between the Forth 

and Clyde. 1 
To theſe Livifons fome add: 5 Flavia Cæſarienſis, which they ſuppoſe 
to contain the midland counties. 

When the Saxon invaſion took place, about the year 450, and when 
they were eſtabliſhed in the year 582, their chief leaders appropriate to 
themſelves, after the manner of the other northern conquerors, the coun- 
tries which each had been the moſt inſtrumental in conquering ; and the 
whole formed a heptarchy, or political republic, conſiſting of ſeven 
kingdoms ;, but in time of war, a chief was choſen out of the ſeven - 
kings; for which reaſon I call it a political 0) Rare its conſtitution 
| greatly reſembling that of antient Greece. | e 


Kingdoms erected by the Saxons, uſually ile the Saxon Heptarchy: 


1 


Kingdoms. Counties. Chief Towns: | 
I. Kent, founded nd - 
Hengiſt in 475, and | Ken 2 
ended in 823. 5 

2. South Saxons, 1 POD 

founded by Ella in Suſſex Chicheſter 
491, and ended in | Surry Southwark. : 

600. 

3 Eaſt-Angles, { Norfolk Norwich N 
founded by Ufa in Suffolk _ — Bury St. Edmones 
575, and ended in} Cambridge — Cambridge 
793. | With the Iſle of Ey Ely. i 

4 weg see. [es. — He 
founded by Cerdic Dower: - 2 is a 
in 512, which final- Somerſet _ Bath 

ly ſwallowed up all "Wilts Be; Saliſbury 

4 — _ d e v. Hants — : Wincheſter | 
the con an | Berks — Reading 
4 Lancaſter — J Lancaſter 
"York — Vork 
Durham — Durham 

5. Northumberland,” Cumberland — Carliſle 
founded by Ida, in } Weſtmoreland — Appleby 
574. and ended in Northumberland, Neweaſtle 

791. and Scotland to 

the Firth. of 
5 Edinburgh — 

6, Eaſt-Saxons, Eſfex 6 i 
| founded 1 Middleſex, and bet bs 2 
ended io 746. of Hertford 1 

Glouceſter Glouceſter 

7. Mercia, founded by Hereforxd — Hereford 
Cridda i in 582, and] Worceſter—— Worceſter 
ended in 874. Warwick — Warwick 

Leiceſtenrñ—k Leiceſter 
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I Rutland | Oakham 
2 | I Northampton — [Northampton 
OOH | Lincoln — Lincoln 
3 3 eee ——— I Huntingdon 
1 5 or Wins 3 | 
7. Mercia, founded by f Buckingham -——— ] Ayleſbu 
Bs Cridda in 582, ana Oxford \' ——_— + Oxford 2 70 
ended in 874. Stafford — Stafford 
cContinued. | Derby ——— | | Derby 
FF; 1 — — I Shrewſbury 
I Nottingham + . | Noningham 
1 And the other part of OSS r 
I Hertford — | Hertford, 


1 have been the more ſollicitous to preſerve” thoſe diviſions, as they 


account for different local cuſtoms, and many very eſſential modes of in- 


heritance, which, to this day, prevail in England, and which took their 


_ riſe from different inſtitutions under the Saxons, The great Alfred divided 


England into counties, or rather he revived thoſe diviſions; and that 
wit prince, for the better preſervation of regularity and order, ſubdivided 
each county into trehings or trithings ; wapentakes or hundreds ; and 
tithings. © The trehing was a third part of a county, and does ſtill ſubſiſt 
In the large county of York, where, by an eaſy corruption of the word 
trithing, it is called riding. Hundred was a diſtri containing a hundred 
families; and the tithing a diftri& of ten families. . 

' Since the Norman conqueſt, England has been divided into fix circuits, 


each cireuit containing a certain number of counties. Two judges are 


appointed for each circuit, which they viſit annually, for adminiſtrin 
zuſtice to the ſubjects, who are at a diſtance from the capital. Theis 
circuits and counties are: . | TEM 
Eircuits. Counties. Chief Towns, | 
:  _ (Efſex —— J f Chelmsford, Colcheſter, Harwich, 
be NE Malden, Saffron-Walden, Bock- 
ing, Braintree, and Stratford. 


Hertford — - Hertford, St. Albans, Royſton, W 
of” WS 42 Hitchin, Baldock, Biſhops-Stort- 
. | | ford, Berkhamſted, Hemſted, and 
= Kent 5 Maidſtone, Canterbury, Chatham, 


Rocheſter, Greenwich, Woolwich, 
Dover, Deal, Deptford, Fever- 


| _ Dartford, Romney, Sand- 

"mp" | wich, Sheerneſs, Tunbridge, Mar- 
Cirevate „ gate, Graveſend, and Milton. 

Surry —— | | Southwark, Kingſton, Guildford, 


© IJ Croydon, Epſom, - Richmond, 

: £7 His 7 1 . Wandſworth, Batterſea, Putney, 

| | Farnham, Godalmin, Bagſhot, 
© ts UT Egham, and Darking. 

| Suſſex — | Chicheſter, Lewes, Rye, Eaſt-Grin- 

8 | ſtead, Haſtings, Horſham, Mid- 

3 hurſt, Shoreham, Arundel, Win- 

| Chelſea, Battel, Brighthelmſtone, 
and Petworth, ge 


Circuits. 
* : : 
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A. 
1 
To Baabe | 
"yi Huxingdon' - 


| Cambridge | 
| Suffolk — 


# Oxon — 7 Oxford, Banbury, Chipplagnarton, 5 


J 


17 


˖ g 
1 


N | Worceſter | 


* — 


. Monmouth 9 
Hereford — 


— — 


Liircuit. . 


LAN D. 


ii Franglingham, 


Glouceer 


| | ' _ Marſhfield, 


I Salop 


| Stafford — 
. Fd L Burton, Utoxeter, and Stone. 
Warwick, Coventry, Birmingham, 


-' Ayleſbury, Buckin pt Hi nen- 

Wickham, Great- Marlow, Stony 

Stratford, and Newport-Pagnel. 
Bedford, Ampthill, Wooburn, Dun- 

ſtable, Luton, and Biggleſwade. 
| Huntingdon, St. Ives, Kimbolon, 

SGodmancheſter, St. Neot's, Ram- 
ſey, and Vaxle 


Cambrid 

8 2 ſton, and Wiſbich. | 
Bury, Ipſwich, Sudbury, Leoltos, 

art of Newmarket, Aldborough, 

e Southwold, Brandon, 

Haleſworth, Mildenhall, Beceles, 


1 


ee Lavenham, Hadley, 
Long-Melford, Stratford, and 
FKEaſterbergholt. 
Norwich, 


Varmouth. 


Henley, Burford, Whitney, Dor- 


5 | cheſter, Woodſtock, and Tame. 
Reading, Windſor, Abingdon, Wal- 


| lingford, Newbury, Hungerford, 


tage, and Oakingham. 
| Glouceſter, Tewkſbury, Cirenceſter, 


| prr_ Briſtol, Campden, Stow, 


bury, Sudbury, Wotton, and 
' Worceſter, Eveſham, 
minſter, and Perſhore. 


Monmouth, Chepſtow, , Abergaven- 


rt. 


. ay, Caerleon, and Newpo 


bury, Kyneton, and Roſs. 


Newport. 
Stafford, Lichfield, Newcaſtle under 
Line, Woolverhampton, Rugeley, 


Stratford upon Avon, Tamworth, 
Aulceſter, Nuneaton, and Ather- 
ton. 


0 Melton: + mi Afhby 
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Ely, Nee Roy- | 


Stow-market, 


25 tt Lynn, and 


| | Maidenhead, F arrington, Wan- 


erkley, Durſley, Leechdale, Tet- 


Droitwich, 
N Bewdley, Stourbridge, Kidder- 


Hereford, Lemſter, Weobley, Led- 


Shrewſbury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, | | 
5 bs Wealock, © Biſhop's-caftle, 'Wit- _ 
church, Oſweſtry, Wem, and 


FE Midland - 
Circuit 4 
continued. 


Counties. Chief Towns, | 
Leiceſter. — | 1 oh la Zouch, Boſworth, and Har- 
4p borough: 
Derby — | Derby, Cheſterkeld, Workſworth, 


Lincoln — 7 2 — bak, Boſton, Gran- 


X ” Hants — IJ 7 Wincheſter, Southampton, Portſ- 


! „ 
* 8 4 # ' | 
: x 


I Dorſet. 1 | | Dorcheſter, Lyme, Sherborn, Shafts- 


peter 46k | : 73+ Aſhburton, Credeton, Moul- 


| 2A : Cornwall — Launceſton, Falmouth, Pr Sal- 
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| | -Ba ewel, and Balſover. 
Nottingham Nottingham, Southwell, Newark, 

32 | | Eaft and Weſt Redford, Manſ- 
field, Tuxford, Workſop, and 
Blicke. 


— 


tham, Croyland, Spalding g, New 
Sleaford, Great Grimſby, Gainſ- 
| borough, Louth, and Horncaſtle. 
Rutland — Oakham and Uppingham. 
No ramp. | Northampton, 2 gh, Da- 
| | ventry, Hi -Ferrers, Brack- 
ley, Ound 24 Wellingborough, 
Thorpſton, Towceſter, Rocking- 
(bam, Kettering, and Rothwell. 


mouth, Andover, Baſingſtoke, 
Chriſtchurch, Petersfield, Lyming- 
ton, as Fes Rumſey, Arles- 
ford; and Newport, Yarmouth, | 
11 and Cowes, in the Iſle of Wight, 
Wilts — Saliſbury, Devizes, Marlborough, 
* | Malmſbury, Wilton, Chippenham, 
Calne, Cricklade, Trowbridge, 
Bradford, and Warminſter. 


bury, Pool, Blandford, Bridport, 


Weymouth, Melcombe, Ware-. 
ham, and Winburn. 
Bath, Wells, Briftol in part, Taun- 
ton, Bridgwater, Ilcheſter, Mine- 


| 

] head, Milbourn-Port, Glaſten- 
bury, Willington, Dulverton, 
Dunſter, Watchet, Yeovil, So- 
merton, Axbridge, Chard, Bru- 

ton, Shepton-Mallet, Croſcomb, 
and Froome, 
Exeter, Plymouth, Barnſtaple, Bid- 
- deford, Tiverton, Dartmouth, 
| Taviſtock, Topſham, Okehamp- 


ton, Torrington, Totneſs, Ax- 
minſter, Plympton, Honiton, and 
' Tlfracomb, 


taſh, Bodmyn, St. Ives, Padſtow, 
Tregony, Fowey, Penryn, Kel- 


52235 : N Helton, Leſkard, Leſtwithiel, 
þ 5g * Helton, Penzance, and Redruth. 
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Circuits. Counties. Chief Towns. 

4 Fork — Þ Vork, Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, 
5 | Rippon, Pontefract, Hull, Rich- 

boi e | 1 mond, Scarboroug h, Borough- 

Ry n bridge, Malton, Sbecßeld Don- 


, Allerton, Burlington, Knareſbo- 


- * — 
$ 


by, Ripley, Heydon, Hoden, 


CCC 
I Durham — 0 Durham, Stockton, Sunderland, 
eg | Stanhope, Barnard-Caſtle, Dar- 


6. Northern 1 4 lington, Hartlepool, and Awk 


Circuit, EINE, land. 


Morpeth, Alnwick, and Hexham. 


Lancaſter — II T ancaſter, Mancheſter, Prefton, Li- 


| verpoole, Wiggan, Warrin 

| DYE 77 Rochdale, ry, Ormikirk. 

12 1 |  Hawkſhead, and © Ws | 
Weſtmorel. | Appleby, Kendal, Lonſdale, Kirk- 


Burton, and Milthorpe. 
Carliſle, Penrith, Cockermouth, 
3 | Whitehaven, Raven laſs, Egre- 
F mont, Keſwick, orkington, 
8. o and Jerby. 

' Middleſex and Cheſhire are not comprehended in the above circuits; 


the former being the ſeat of the ſupreme courts of juſtice, and the latter a 


county palatine. Beſides the county palatine of Cheſter, there are two 
others, Lancaſter and Durham; but the two latter are now included in the 
circuits, There is ſtil} a court of chancery in Lancaſter and Durham, 
with a chancellor; and there is a court "of e xchequer at Cheſter, of a 
mixed kind, - both for law and equity, of which the chamberlain of Cheſter 
is judge: there are alſo other juſtices in the. counties HIDE to deter- 
mine civil actions and pleas of the crown. 


|] {pas x = pes 2 , Barneſley, Sherborn, Brad- 
| . ' for Tadcaſter, Skipton;Wether- 


Newcaſtle, Tinmouth, North- Shields, 


| ">. | | | caſter, Whitby, Beverly, Norck- 


Thirſke, S Pickering, 


by-Stephen, Orton? Ambleſide, | 


Middleſex ]  Lonpon, firſt meridiew; N. Lat. 


| | rentford, Chelſea, Highgate, 
Counties ex- , Hampſtead, Kenſington, Hack- 
cluſive of the 4 4 ney, and Hampton- Court. 
e 55 Cheſhire — | | Cheſter, Nantwich, Macclesfield, 
* 


jp RE Bl, | 1230. Weſtminſter, | Uxbridge, 


Malpas, Nonkwich: Middlewich, 


\. II Frodiſham, an Hadlton, 
| eis or WAL ES. 
? Flint — If Flint, St. Aſaph, RY Holywell. _ 
North, Eaſt ] Denbigh — [] Denbigh, Wrexham, and Ruthen, _ 
Circuit. $ 8 nnen . 


pool. 


Sandbach, Congleton, Knotsford, 


AM 


* 
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Eircuits. Counties. „ eee 
VV N Holyhead, and News 
North-Weſt > _— 1 
. ee Caernarvon Bangor, Conway, Caernarvon, and 
Merioneth Delgelly, Bala, and Harlegh. 
ys Radnor — Radnor, Preſtean, and Knighton; 
South; Eaſt Brecon— Brecknock, Built, and Hay. 
Qircuit. Glamorgan Llandaff, Cardiff, Cowbridge; 
= 1 | Neath, and Swanſey. 
| Pembroke St. David's, Haverfordweſt, Pem- 
e 35 | 1 | broke, Tenby, Fiſcard, and Mil- 
. 9 . | fordhaven. 3 
South-Weſt } Cardigan J Cardi an, Aberiſtwith, and Llan- 
_ Circuit, * j ff e ee 1 8 2 
i I Caermarth. Caermarthen, Kidwelly, Lanimdo- 
| en AP very, Llandilovawr, Langharn 
* e ms Lanelthy. | 
Fe. . | 


7 In ENGLAND. 
40 Counties, which ſend up to parliament — 80 knights. 
25 Cities (Ely none, London four —— 5o citizens, 
167 Boroughs, two each —— ' —— — 334 burgeſſes. 
5 Boroughs, 1 Banbury, Bewd-  } _ ; 
ley, Highham-Ferrars, and Mon- ö 5 burgeſſes. 
mouth) one each | — 1 uh” 
2 Univerſi ties — 4 repreſentatives 
8 Cinque ports, (Haſtings, Dover, Sandwich, | 


Romney, Hythe, and their three depen- (1 
- dents, Rye, Winchelſea, and Seatord) 16 barons, 
two each 0 . —_— —— 1 
12 Counties W aa —ů 1 kg 
12 Boroughs (Pembroke two, Merioneth none) 1 . 
One each — | | — j do b Seiles. 1 | 
| | SCOTLAND. þ 
5657 Cities and Boroughs | — ᷑ʒTẽEũE., 15 burgeſſes, 
4 7255 6 | . Total 658 - 


* Beſides the 52 counties into which England and Wales are divided, 
there are counties corporate, conſiſting of certain diſtricts, to which the 
liberties and juriſdictions peculiar to a county have been granted by 
charter from the throne. Thus the city of London is a county diſtin& 
from Middleſex; and the cities of York, "Cheſter, Briſtol, Norwich, 
TEINS Worceſter, Kingſton. upon Hall, and Newcaftle upon Tyne, are counties 
of themſelves, diſtin from thoſe in which they lie. The ſame = 


p „ 
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de ſald of Berwick upon Tweed, which lies in Scotland, and has within 
its juriſdiction a ſmall territory of two miles on the north ſide of the 
river. | | ” t 
Under the name of a town, boroughs and cities are contained + for 
every borough or city is a town, though every town is not a borough or 
city. A borough is ſo called, becauſe it ſendeth up burgeſſes to parlia» 
ment; and this maketh the difference between a village or town, and a 
borough. Some boroughs are corporate, and ſome not corporate; and 
though decayed, as Old Sarum, they till ſend burgeſſes to parliament, 
A city is a corporate borough, that hath had, or at preſent hath, a biſhop; 
for if the biſhopric is diſſolved, yet the city remaineth. To have ſubur 

_— it to be a city. Soms cities are alſo counties, as before - men · 
tioned. - Wen Bos n be ty 
- SOIL, Alx, man The ſoil of England and Wales differ in 
Ax WW a TER. each county, not ſo much from the nature of 
the ground, though that muſt be admitted to occaſion a very conſiderable 
alteration, as from the progreſs which the inhabitants of each county has 
made in the cultivation of land and garden, the draining of marſhes, and 
many other local improvements, which are here carried to a much greater 
degree of perfection than they are perhaps in any other part of the World, 
if we except China. To enter upon particular ſpecimens and proofs of 
theſe improvements, would require a large volume of itſelf. All that can 
be ſaid therefore is in general, that if no unkindly ſeaſons happen, Eng- 
land produces corn not only ſufficient to maintain her own inhabitants, 
but to bring immenſe ſums of ready money for her exports. The benefit, 
however, from thoſe exports have ſometimes tempted the inhabitants to 
carry out of the kingdom more grain than could be conveniently ſpared, 
and have laid the poor under diſtreſs; for which reaſon exportations have 
been ſometimes checked by government. No nation in the world exceeds 


England in the productions of the en, which have come to ſuch per- 


ſection, that the rareſt of foreign fruits have been cultivated there, and 
that with ſucceſs. If any farther proof of this ſhould be required, let it 
be remembered, that London, and its neighbourhood, though N = 
by about 1, ooo, ooo inhabitants, is axe: ſupplied with all kinds 
of roots, fruits, aud kitchen-ftuff from grounds within 12 miles diſtance. 
The foil of England ſeems to be particularly adapted for rearing timber, 
and the plantations of trees round the houſes of noblemen and gentlemen, 
and. even of „ are delightful and aftoniſhing at the ſame time. 
Some have obſerved a decay of that oak timber which anciently formed the. 
vaſt fleets that England put to ſea ; but as no public complaints of that 
kind have been heard, it may be ſuppoſed that great ſtores are ſtill in 
reſerve; unleſs it may be thought that our ſhip-yards are partly ſupplied 
from America or the Baltic. © 197 bo po nm ns 
As to air, I can add but little to what I have already ſaid 2 | 
the. climate. In many places it is certainly loaded with vapours waſted 
from the Atlantic Ocean by weſterly: winds, but they are ventilated by 
winds and ſtorms, ſo that in this reſpect England is to foreigners, and 
people of delicate conſtitutions, more diſagreeable thay unſalubrious. It 
cannot, however, be denied, that in England the weather is ſo exceſſively 
capricious; and unfavourable to certain conſtitutions, that many of the 
abitants are obliged to fly to foreign countries, for a renovation of their 
health, Many, eſpecially foreigners, have attributed that, remarkable 
dell. diſſatisfaction of the Engliſh, which too often proceeds to acts of 


; ſuicide, 


« 


- 
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ſuicide, to their air and climate; but however theſe may operate, the 
evil probably lies in the people's manner of living, which is more groſs 
and luxurious, than that of any other nation. | gh 5 
. - After What we have obſerved in the Engliſh air, the reader may form 
ſome idea of its ſeaſons, which are ſo uncertain, that they admit of no 
deſcription. . Spring, ſummer, autumn, and winter, ſucceed each other, 
but in what month their different appearances take place, is very undeter- 
mined. The ſpring. begins ſometimes in February, and ſometimes in 
April. In May the face of the country is as often covered with hoary froſt 
as with bloſſoms. The beginning of June is often as cold as the middle 
of December, yet ſometimes the thermometer riſes in that month as high 
As it does in Italy. Even Auguſt has: its viciſſitudes of heat and cold, and 
; upon an average September, and next to it October, bid very fair to be 
the two moſt agreeable months in the year. The natives ſometimes ex- 
perience all the four ſeaſons within the compaſs of one day, cold, tempe- 
rate, hot, and mild weather. After ſaying thus much, it would be in 
vain to attempt any farther deſcription of the Engliſh ſeaſons, Their 
_ Inconſtancy, however, are not attended with the effects that may be 
naturally apprehended. A fortnight, very ſeldom three weeks, generally 
make up the difference with regard to the maturity of the fruits of che earth: 
and it is erally obſerved, that the inhabitants ſeldom ſuffer by a hot 
- fummer, Even the greateſt irregularity, and the moſt unfayourable. ap- 
2Aarances of the ſeaſons, is not, as in other countries, attended with 
mine, and very ſeldom with ſcarcity. Perhaps this, in a great meaſure, 
may be owing to the vaſt improvements of . agriculture, for when ſcarcity 
% - Itfelf has been complained of, it generally, if not always proceeded from 
g the exceſſive exportations of grain, on account of the drawback, and the 
5 proſit of the returns. | WH 56A hne 
In ſpeaking of water, I do not intend to include rivers, brooks, or 
_ 5 I mean ooo for 8 ee an and thoſe that 
| have mineral qualities. ampain parts of England are generally 0 
fupplied e ſprings and . though a diſcerning palate 7 
may. perceive, that they commonly contain ſome mineral impregnation. m 
In many high lying parts of the country, the inhabitants are greatly w 
diſtreſt for water, and ſupply themſelves by trenches, or digging. deep 00 


— — nn din is ee * 
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wells. The -conftitutions the Engliſh, and the various diſeaſes to in 

which they are liable, have rendered them extremely inquiſitive aſtier e 
"I ſalubrious waters, for the recovery and preſervation of their health, fo lat 

S that England contains as many mineral wells, of known efficacy, as a0 
perhaps any in the world. The moſt celebrated are the hot ot 


of Bath and Briſtol, in Somerſetſhire, and of Buxton, in Derby- fid 

* thire; the mineral waters of Tunbridge, Epſom, Dulwich, Acton, 

Harrowgate, and Scarborough. Sea water is uſed as commonly as any of 

ether for medicinal purpoſes, and fo delicate are the tones of the Engliſh Ch 

fibres, that the patients can perceive both in drinking and bathing, 2 lee 

difference between the ſea-water of one coaft, and that of another. al 41 

Fact or THE e , The induſtry of the Engliſh is, and bas mn 

„ Axe MOUNTAINS been ſuch as to ſupply the abſence of thoſe eſt 

favours which nature bas laviſhly beſtowed upon ſome forcign climates, 

and in many reſpe&s even to exceed them. No nation in the world can 

equal the cultivated parts of England in .beautiful ſcenes, The 
variety of high-Jands and low- lands, the former gently ſwelling, and both 

of them forming ptoſpects equal to the 8993 l 
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corn and meadow ground, the intermixtures of incloſures and plantations, 


the noble ſeats, comfortable houſes, chearful villages, and well-ſtocked 
farms, often riſing in the neighbourhood of populous towns and cities, 
decorated with the moſt vivid colours of nature, are inexpreſſible. The 
moſt harren ſpots are not without their verdure, but nothing can give us 
z higher idea of the Engliſh induſtry, than by obſerving that ſome of the 
moſt beautiful counties in the kingdom, are naturally the moſt barren, 
but rendered fruitfel- by labour. Upon the whole, it may be: ſafely 
armed, that no country in Europe equals England in the beauty of its 
proſpects, or the opulence of its inhabitants. : U 
Though England is full of delightful riſing grounds, and the moſt en- 
chanting lopes, yet it contains\few mountains, The'moſt noted are the 
peak in Derbyſhire, the Endle in Lancaſhire, the Wolds in Yorkfhire, the 
Cheviot-hills on the borders of Scotland, the Chiltern in Bucks; Malvern 
in Worceſterſhire, Cotſwold in Glouceſterſhire, the Wrekin in Shrop- 
ſhire; with thoſe of Plinlimmon and Snowden in Wales. In general, 
however, Wales, and the northern parts, may be termed mountainous. 
RIVERS AND LAKES. ] The rivers in England add greatly to its beauty, 
3 well as its opulence; the Thames, the nobleſt perhaps in the world, riſes 
on the conflaence of Glouceſterſhire, and-after receiving the many tributary 
ſtreams of other rivers, it paſſes to Oxford, then by Abingdon, Walling-' 
ford, Reading, Marlow, and Windſor. From thence to Kingſton, where: 


formerly it met the tide, which, ſince the building of Weſtminſter-bridge, = 


1s ſaid to flow no higher than Richmond; from whence it flows to Lon- 
don, and after dividing the counties of Kent and Eſſex, it widens in its 

progreſs, till it falls into the ſea at the Nore, from whence it is navigable: 
for large ſhips to London- bridge; but for a; more particular deſcription, 

the reader muſt conſult the map. It was formerly a matter of reproach 
to England, among foreigners, that ſo capital a river ſhould have ſo few- 
bridges; thoſe of —— and Kingſton (Which is of wood) being the 

only two it had from the Nore to the laſt mentioned place, for'many- . 
es, This inconveniency was in ſome meaſure owing to the dearneſs of 
materials for building ſtone bridges; but perhaps more to the fondneſs 
which the Engliſh, in former days, had for water carriage, and the en- 

Is aa of navigation. The vaſt increaſe of riches, commerce, and 
inland trade, are now multiplying bridges, and ſome; think the world 
Qunot parallel for commodiouſneſs, architecture, and workmanſhip, thoſs 
lately erected at Weſtminſter and Black-Friars. Batterſea, Putney,” Kew, 
ad Hampton - court, have now bridges likewiſe over the Thames, and 
2 are projecting by public ſpirited: proprietors of the grounds on both 


The river Medway, which riſes near Tunbridge, falls into the mouth 


of the Thames at Sheerneſs, and is navigable for the largeſt ſhips. as far as 


Chatham, where the men of war are laid up. The Severn, reckoned the 
kond river for importance in England, and the firſt for-rapidity, riſes. 
* Plinlimmon-hill, in North Wales; becomes navigable at Welch-Pool ; 
uns eaſt 0 Shrewsbury; chen turning ſouth, | viſits Bridgenorth, Wor- 
eſter, and Tewkeſbury, where it receives the Upper Avon; after having 
uſed Glauseſter, it takes a ſouth- weſt direction; is near its mouth in- 
naſed by the Wye and Uſtre, and diſcharges itſelf into the Briſtol- Channel. 
dar King-road ; and there the great ſhips, which cannot get up to Briſtol, 
© The Trent riſes in the Moorlands of Staffordſhire, and running. 
Puth-eaſt by Newcaſtle-under-line, divides that county into two parts; 
turning north-eaſt on the confines of Derbyſhire, viſits Nottingham, 
N . M3 5 running 
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and falls into the ſea near Lynn, in Norfolk,. The Tine runs from wet 


Frith below that city. The Lower Avon runs weſt through Wiltſhire to 


falling into the Triſh channel below Cheſter. 


antiquiĩty, and indeed in ſome places from the face of the country, that meres 
and fens have been very frequent in England, till drained and converted 


mere, Wittleſea mere, and | Ramſey mere, in the Iſle of Ely, in Cam- 


* 
% . 
5 N * , 
7 
waters. i | 


- purpoſes, that they might the more effeQually enllave their new ſubjett, 


' foreſt-laws 5-and juſtices in Eyre, ſo called from their fitting in the open 


Dean, and Sherwood Foreſt, - Fhoſe foreſts produced formerly great quan: 


Ain freſn and undecayed, _ 


running the whole length of that county to Lincolnſhire, ' and being joitied 
by the Ouſe, and ſeveral other rivers towards the mouth, obtains the name 
of the Humber, falling into the ſea ſouth-eaſt of Hull. ü a 

The other principal rivers in England, are the Ouſe (which is a Gaelic 
word ſignifying water in general) which falls into the Humber, after re- 
ceiving the water of many other rivers. Another Ouſe riſes in Bucks, 


to eaſt through Northumberland, aad falls into the German ſea at Tin- 
mouth below Newcaftle, The Tees runs from weft to eaſt, dividing Dur- 
am from Vorkſhire, and falls into the German ſea below Stockton. The 
weed runs from weſt to eaſt on the borders of Scotland, and falls into 
the German ſea at Berwick. The Eden runs from ſouth to north through 
Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, and paſſing by Carlifle, falls into Solway 


Bath, and then dividing Somerſetſhire from Glouceſterſhire, runs to Bri- 
ſtol, falling into the mouth of the Severn below that city. The Derwent, 
which runs from eaſt to weſt through Cumberland, and paſſing by Cock- 
ermouth, falls into the Iriſh ſea a little below. The Ribble, which runs 
from eaſt to welt through Lancaſhire, and paſſing by Preſton, diſcharges 
itſelf into the Iriſh ſea. The Merſey, which runs from the ſouth-eaſt to 
the north-weft through Cheſhire, and then dividing Cheſhire from Lan- 
caſhire, paſſes by Liverpool, and falls into the Iriſh ſea a little below that 
town; and the Dee riſes in Wales, and divides Flintſhire from Cheſhire, 


The lakes of England are but few, though it is plain from hiſtory and 


into arable land by induſtry. The chief lakes now remaining, are Soham 


bridgeſhire. All theſe meres in a rainy ſeaſon are overflowed, and forms 
lake of 40 or go miles in circumference.” Winander mere lies in Welt 
moreland, and fome ſmall lakes in Lancaſhire go by the name of Derwent 


Fon kEsrs.] The firſt Norman kings of England, partly for political 


and partly from the wantonneſs of power, converted immenſe tracts of 
ground into foreſts, for the benefit of hunting, and theſe were governed 
by laws peculiar to themſelves, ſo that it was neceſſary, about the time of 
paſſing the Magna Charta, to form them into a ſort of code, called the 


air, were appointed to ſee them obſerved. - By degrees thoſe vaſt traft 
were disforeſted, and the chief foreſts; properly ſo called, remaining out 
of no fewer than 69, are thoſe of Windſor, New-Foreft,- the Foreſt of 


tities of excellent oak, elm, aſh, and beech, beſides walnut-trees, poplar, 
maple, and other kinds of wood. In antient times, England eontained 
large woods, if not foreſts of cheſnut-trees, which exceeded all other 
kinds of timber, for the purpoſes of building, as appears from man) 
great houſes ſtill ſtanding, in which the cheſnut beams and roofs remain 

gh ſome of them above 600 years old. 

Merats Aub MINERALS.|- Among the tninerals, the tin mines 

Cornwall deſervedly take the lead. Fhey were known to the Greeks and 
Pheniciand, the latter eſpecially, ſome ages before that of the _ 
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2 Era; and ſince the Engliſh have found the method of matufacturing 


ne their tin into plates, and white iron, they are of immenſe benefit to the 

| nation. An ore called Mundic is found in the beds of tin! which was 
lic very little regarded, till about 60 years ago, Sir Gilbert Clark diſcovered 
ee the art of manufaturing1t, and it is ſaid now to bring in 1 50,000 l. 
ts, a year, and to equal in goodneſs the beſt Spaniſh copper, yielding a pro- 


tionable quantity of lapis caliminaris for making braſs, *'Thoſe tin- 
works are under peculiar regulations, by what are called the ſtannary laws, 
and the miners have parliaments and privileges of their own, which are 
in force at this time. The number of Corniſh miners alone: are ſaid to 
amount t0-100,000,, Some gold has likewiſe been diſcovered in Cornwall, 
and the Engliſh lead is impregnated with ſilver. The Engliſh coined. 
filver is particularly known by roſes, and that of Wales by-that-prince's 
cap of feathers. Devonſhire, and other counties of England, produce 
marble, but the beſt kind, Which reſembles Egyptian granite, is exceſ- 
fively. hard to work, Quarries. of freeſtone are found in many places. 
Northumberland and Cheſhire yield allum and ſalt-pits. The Engliſh 
fullers earth is of ſuch inſiuite conſequence to the cloathing trade, that 
its exportation is prohibited under the ſevereſt penalties. Pit and ſea coal 
is found in many counties of England, but the city of London, to encou- 
rage the nurſery of ſeamen, is chiefly ſupplied from the pits of Northum- 
berland, and the biſhopric of Durham. The cargoes are ſhipped at Ne- 
caſtle and Sunderland, and the exportation of coals to other countries is 
agogble argelec: cr _ bp pang nd io 109 drm 7. mbleg..ne hint: 
VEGETABLE AND, ANIMAL /PRO-Þ | This is ſo- copious an article, 
'  DUCTLONS BY, SEA AND-LAND. I and ſuch improvements have been 
made in gardening and agriculture, ever fince the beſt printed accounts we 
have had of both, that much muſt be left to the reader's on obſervation 
and experience. I have already touched, in treating on the ſoil, upon the 
corn-trade of England, but nothing can be ſaid. with any certainty con- 
cerning the quantities of Wheat, barley,” rye, peas, beans; vetches, oats, 
and other horſe grain growing in the — Excellent inſtitutions for 
the improvement of agriculture, are now common in England, and their 
members are ſo public ſpirited as to print periodical accounts of their diſ. 
coveries and experiments, which, ſerve to ſhew that both agriculture and 
gardening can admit to be carried to a much higher ſtate of perfection 
than they are in at preſent. Honey and ſaffron are natives of England. 
It is almoſt needleſs to mention to the moſt uninformed reader, in what 
plenty the moſt excellent fruits, apples, pears, plums, cherries, peaches, 
apricots, nectarines, currants, gooſeberries, raſberries, and other hortu- 
lane productions, grow here, and what vaſt quantities of cyder, perry, 
metheglin, and the like liquors, are made in counties. The cyden, 
when kept, and made of proper apples, and in a particular manner, is 
often preferred, by. judicious palates, to French white wine. It is not 
enough to mention thoſe improvements, did we not obſerve that the na- 
tives of England have made the different fruits of all the world their own, 
ſometimes. by ſimple culture, but often by hot-beds, and other means of 
A nature, The Evgliſh pine- apples are delicious, and now plenti- 
ful. The ſame may. be ſaid. of other natives of the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
Perſia, and Turkey. The Engliſh grapes are pleaſing to the taſte, but 
their flavour is not exalted enough for making of wine, and indeed wet 
weather injures the flavour; of all the other' fine fruits raiſed here. Our 
wichen gardens. abound, with all ſorts of greens, roots, and ſallads, in 
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perfection, ſuch as artichokes, aſparagus, cauliflowers, cabbage; cole- 
worts, brocoli, peas, beans, kidney-beans, ſpinage, ' beets, lettuce; cel. 
on endive, turnips, carrots, potatoes, nabe, leeks, onions and 
ſhallots. 5 E210 e An 
Woad for dying is cultivated in Bucks and Bedfordſhire; as hemp and 
flax is in other counties. In nothing, however, häve the Engliſh been 
more ſucceſsful, than in the cultivation of 'clover, einquefoil, trefoil, 
ſaintfoin, lucern, and other meliorating graſſes ſor the foil. It belongs 
to a botaniſt to recount the various kinds of uſeful and ſalutary herbs, 
ſhrubs and roots, that grow in different parts of England.. The ſoil of 
Kent, Eflex, Surry, and Hampſhire, is moſt favourable to the difficult 
and tender, culture of hops, whick is now become a very conſiderable 
article; of trade. THEE Jen e HERE | c 
With regard to animal productions, I ſhall'begin'with the quadropeds. - 
'The:Englith oxen are large and fat; but ſame prefer for the table the 
| ſmaller breed of the Scotch, and the Welſh cattle, after grazing in Eng- 
liſh paſtures. The Engliſh horſes, upon the whole, are the beſt of any 
In the world, whether we regard their ſpirit, ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, or doci- 
lity. Incredible have been the pains taken by all ranks, from the monarch 
down to the peaſant; for improving the breed of this fayourite and noble 
animal, and the ſucceſs has been anſwerable, for they now unite all the 
Aualities and "beauties of the Indian, Perſian, Arabian, Spaniſh, and 
other foreign horſes. It is no uncommon thing for an Engliſh horſe, 
mare, or gelding, though not of the race kind, to run above 20 mils 
within the hour, and they have been known to do it in a carriage. The | 
irreſiſtible ſpirit and weight of the Engliſh cavalry, renders them the beſt 
in the world in war: and an Engliſh hunter will perform incredible things 
in a fox or ſtag · chace. Thoſe which draw the equipages on the ſtreets of 
don, are particularly beautiful, and a - ſet often coſts from 500 l. to 
1000 I. a ſtronger and a heavier breed is employed for other draughts. 
I muſt not omit that the exportation of horſes to France, and other coun- 
tries, where they ſell for large prices, has of late become a confiderable 
article of commerce. It is hard to ſay how far this traſſie with our 
natural enemies is allowable, but there is certainly leſs danger attending 
It, as the animals are commonly pelded. The breed of aſſes and moles 
begin likewiſe to be improved and encouraged in Eagland, +” 
The Engliſh ſheep are of two kinds, thoſe that are valuable for their 
Aeece, and thoſe that are proper for the table. The former are very 
large, and their fleeces conſtitute- the original ſtaple commodity pf Eng- 
land. I have been credibly informed, that in ſome counties the inhabi- 
rants are as curious in their breed of rams, as in thoſe of their horſes and 
dogs, and that in Lincolnſhire, {mtg it is no uncommon thing 
for one of thoſe animals to ſell for 30 1, It muſt, however, be owned, 
- that thoſe large fat ſheep are very rank eating. It is thought chat in Eng- 
land twelve millions of fleeces are ſhorn antibally, which at's medium of 
2 8. a fleece, makes 1,205,000]. It is ſuppoſed, however, that by the 
fall of the value of the fleeces, a fourth part of this ſum ought to be 
deduRed at preſent. The other kind of ſheep, which are fed upon the 
, downs, ſuch as thoſe of Banſtead, Bagſtiot-heath, and Devonſhire, where 
they have, what the farmers call, a ſhort bite, is little, if at all, inferior 
in flavour and ſweetneſs to veniſn. n 
Tbe Engliſh maſtiffs and Ane ßereeſt of the 
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g they degenerate in foreign climates.” James I. of England, 
— — eriment, turned out two Engliſh al , upon one of . 
terrible lions in the tower, and they laid bim on his back. The maſtiff, 
however, is the preferable creature, ens, fo the cou 
without his ferocity, and he is particularly diſtinguiſhed for his fidelity 
docility. All the different ſpecies "of dogs, which abound in other 
countries (and are needleſs to be enumerated here) for the field, as well 
as domeſtic uſes, are to be found in England, 75 (M0 ane phy? 
What I have obſerved of the degeneracy of the Engliſh dogs in foreign 


countries, is applicable to the Engliſh game-cocks, which afford much 


barbarous di to our ſportſmen,” The courage and ferocity of thoſe 
birds is — and one of the true breed never leaves the pit alive 


without victory. The proprietors and feeders of this generous animal, 

are likewiſe extremely curious as to his blood and pedigre. 
Tame fowls are much the ſame in England, as in other coun- 
tries; turkies, — ar common poultry, ſuch as cocks, pullets, -and + 
eapons,/ geeſe,” ſwans, ducks,” and tame pigeons. The wild fort are buſ« 


tards, 
tridges, cocks in the ſeaſon; growſe, quail, lanrail, ſnipe, wood- 
pigeons, hawlcs of different kinds, kites, owls, herons, crows, rooks, 
ravens, magpies, jackdaws an 8 
gales, gold-fiaches,” linnets, larks, and a great variety or ſmall birds, 
rticularly-canary birds, which breed in England. The wheat-ear is 

many preferred to the ortolan, for the delicacy of its fleſh and flavour, 
and is peculiar to England, * ES ts. 


Few countries are better ſupplied than England-with-river and es- fh. og 


Her rivers and ponds contain plenty of ſalmon, trouts, eels, pike, perch, 


ſmelts, carp, tench, barble, gudgeons, roach, dace, mullet, bream, 


plaice, flounders, and craw-fiſh, beſides a delicate lake fiſh, called char, 


which is found in ſome freſh water lakes of Wales and Cumberland; and 


as ſome ſay no where elſe. - The ſea-fiſh, are cod, mackarel, haddock, 


whiting, herrings, pilchards, fkaite, foles. The John Dory, found to- 
| | | great delicacy, as is the red mullet, _ 
Several other fiſh are found on the ſame coaſts. As to ſhell-fiſh, they are 


wards the weſtern coaſt, is reckoned a 


rage of the bulldog, - 


. 
. 


* 
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and jays, blackbirds, thruſhes, nightin-' 


* 


— — wild ducks, teal, wigeon, plover, pheaſants, par- 


chiefly oyſters, the propagation of which, upon their proper banks, re- 


quires a peculiar culture. Lobſters, crabs, and ſhrimps, and eſcallops, 
one of the moſt delicious of ſhell-fiſh, cockles, wilks, or periwinkles, - 
and muſcles, with many other ſmall ſhell-6ſh, abound in the Engliſh ſeas; 
The whales chiefly viſit the northern coaſt, but great numbers of porpuſ- 
ſes and ſeals appear in the channel. After all, the Englith have been; 
perhaps, with great juſtice,” accuſed of not paying proper attention to 
their fiſheries, which are conſined to a few 1nconfiderable towns in tile 
weſt of England. The beſt fiſh*that comes to the tables of the great in 


— 


— 


London, are ſold by the Dutch to Engliſh, boats, and that induſtri- 


ous people even take them upon the Engliſh ooaſts. Great attention, it 
is true, has been pai 
important concern! Many public ſpirited noblemen, and gentlemen; 
formed themſelves into a company for carrying on a Britiſh fiſhery.” La 


ſums were-ſubſeribed, and paid with unbounded generoſity. Buſſes and 


other veſſels were built, and the moſt ple - proſpects of ſucceſs pit 
ſented themſelves to the pablic. They — 7 — 
diſappointed, though it is ha | | 
the price of Engl labour was 600 dear for bringing the commodity to 
3 . | FE d M 4 hats bs > market, 
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within/thb& 40 years paſt, by the Engliſh, to this 


to fay from what cauſe, unleſs it was, that 
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market, upon the ſame terms as the Dutch, whoſe he 3 | 


ſurpaſſed in the curing by the Britin. ; | 
With regard to reptiles, ſuch as adders, vipers, ſnakes, and worms, 
and inſets, ſuch as ants, gnats, waſps, and flies, England is pretty much 
upon a par with the reſt of Europe, and the difference, if any, becomes 
more proper for natural hiſtory, than geography. - [08 , 
PorulLATIONH, INHABITAN TS, MAN The exemption of the 
NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS: { Engliſh conſtitution, from 
the deſpotic powers exerciſed in foreign nations, not excepting repub- 
lics, is one great reaſon why it is very difficult to aſcertain the number of 
inhabitants in England, and yet it is certain that this might occaſionally 
be done, by parliament, without any violation of public liberty, With 
regard to political calculations, they muſt be very fallible, when applied 
to England. The prodigious influx of foreigners, who ſettle in the na- 
tion, the evacuations of inhabitants to America, their return from thence, 
the vaſt numbers of hænds employed in ſhipping, and the late demand of 
men for the Eaſt - Indies, and for ſettling our new.conqueſts, are all of 


— 


them matters that render any calculation extremely precarious. Upon 


the whole, I am apt to think that England is more populous, than the 
eſtimators of her inhabitants are willing to allow. The late war, which 
broke out with France and Spain, annually employed above 200, ooo 
Engliſhmen, excluſive of Scotch and Iriſh, * ſea and land, and in its 
progreſs carried off, by various means, very near that number. The 
decay of population was indeed ſenſibly felt, but not in compariſon to 
what it was during the wars in queen Anne's reign, though not half of the 
numbers were then employed in the ſea and land ſervice. Great - Britain 
indeed was obliged to furniſh large contingents of men to the confederate 
army, yet not above half of them were her own ſubjects. I mention 
thoſe conjectures, partly on the ſtrength of the public accounts, and 
partly from undiſputed facts, which ſome now alive may remember, as 
— nobility, and even miniſters of ſtate, often had their ſervants preſſed 
m behind their coaches, to ſupply. the ſea and land- ſervice, an ex- 
pedient to which we were not reduced in the late war. | 
At the ſame time I am not of opinion, that England is at preſent na- 
turally more populous, than it was in the reign of Charles I. though ſhe 
is ly ſo. The Engliſh, of former ages, were ſtrangers to the 
exceſſive uſe of ſpiriiuous liquors,” and other modes of living, that are 
eſtructive of agation. On the other hand, the vaſt quantities of 
cultivated lands in England, ſince thoſe times, undoubtediy muſt have 
been favourable to mankind, though upon an average, perhaps, a mar. 
ried, couple has not ſuch, a numerous progeny now, as formerly. I will 
take the liberty to make another obſervation, which falls within the 
cognizance of almoſt every man, and that is the ipcredible. increaſe of 
foreign names upon our pariſh books, and public liſts, compared to what 
they were even in the reign of George I. 
After what has been premiſed, it would be preſumptuaus to pretend to 


5 t 


aſcertain the number of inhabitants in England and Wales, but in my | 


own priyate opinion, there cannot be fewer than ſeven millions, and 
that they are daily encteaſing. The fallibility of political calculations, 
appears in a very ſtriking light in thoſe of the population of London, 
becauſe it is impoſſible to fix it upon any of how rules or propor- 
tions of births and burials, Calculators have been not only miſtaken 18 
applying thoſe rules to London, and, as they are called, the 1 — 
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mortality, but even in topical matters, becauſe about 100,000; habe, ü 
at the — gates of London, do not lie within the bills of mortality... 


Engliſnmen, in their perſons, are generally well-ſized, regularly feay 
ture, commonly fair, rather than otherwiſe, and florid in their com- 
plexions. It is, however, to be preſumed, that the vaſt numbers of -fo- 
reigners that are intermingled and intermarried with the natives, have 
given a caſt to their perſons and complexions, different from thoſe of 
their anceſtors, 150 years ago; The women, in their ſhapes, features, 
and complexion, appear ſo graceful and lovely, that England may be 
termed the native country of female beauty: and it has been alſo obſeryed, 
that the women of Lancaſhire and ſome other counties, diſplay, a manifeſt 
ſuperiority. in theſe reſpects. But beſides the external graces ſo peculiar 
to the women in England, they are ſtil] more to be 48 their prudent 
behaviour, thorough: cleanlineſs, and a tender affection for their huſbands 


25 and children. 


Of all people in the world the Engliſh Roy themſelves: the moſt cleanly. 
Their nerves are ſo delicate, that people of both ſexes are eaſily affected 
by imagination, inſomuch, that before the practice of inoculation for 
the ſmall- pox took place, it was thought improper to mention that loath- 
ſome . diſeaſe, by its true name, in any polite company. This over 
#knfibility is one of the ſources of thoſe oddities, which ſo- ſtrongly 
characteriſe the Engliſh nation. An apprehenſion of dying a beggar, 
often kills them in the midſt of plenty and proſperity. They mag- 
nify the ſlighteſt appearances into realities, and bring the moſt. diſtant 
dangers immediately home to themſelves; and yet when real dan 


proaches, no people face it with greater reſolution, or conſtancy o mind. 


A groundleſs paragraph, in a news-paper, has been. known to affect the 
Rocks, and PIE ey public credit, to a confiderable degree, and their 


credulity goes ſo far, that England may be termed the paradiſe of quacks 


and empirics, in all arts and profeſſions. In ſhort, the Engliſh feel; as if 
it really exiſted, every evil in mind, body, and eftate, which they form 
in their imagination. At particular intervals, they are ſenſible of this 


abſurdity, and run into a contrary extreme, ſtriving to baniſh it by diſſi- 


pation, riot, intemperance, and diverſions. They are fond, for the ſame 


| reaſon, of clubs, and convivial aſſociations, and when theſe are kept 


within the bounds of temperance and moderation, they prove the beſt 

cures for thoſe mental evils, which are ſo. peculiar to the Engliſh, that 

foreigners have pronounced them to be national. „ 
The ſame DEER bold with regard to the higher orders of life, 


which muſt be acknowledged to have undergone a remarkable * | 
ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, eſpecially of late years. T 


Engliſh nobility and gentry, of great fortunes, now aſſimilate their man- 


ners to thoſe © wy with whom they cultivate a more 3 | 
| 0 


tercourſe than their forefathers did. They do not now travel only as pu- 
pils, to bring home the vices of the countries they viſit, under the tuition, 


perhaps, of à deſpicable. pedant, or family dependant. They travel for 


te purpoſes of ſociety, and. at the moſt advanced ages of life, while 


their: judgments, are mature, and their paſſions regulated. This has 


Enlarged ſociety, in England, which foreigners now viſit as commonly 
as Engliſhmen viſited them, and the effects of the intercourſe become 


8 viſible, eſpegially as it is not now, as formerly, confined. 0 
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uch of the Engliſh noblemen and gentlemen, as do not ſtrike into 
thoſe high walks of life, affect rather what we call a ſnug, than a ſplen- 
did —___ living. They ſtudy and underſtand better than any people in 
the world, conveniency in their houſes, gardens, equipages and eſtates; 
aud they ſpare no coſt to purchaſe it, fe has, however, been obſerved, 
that this turn renders them leſs communicative than they ought to be, 
t, on the other hand, the few connections they form, are fincere, chear- 
ful, and indiſſoluble. The like habits deſcend pretty far into the lower 
Tanks; and are often diſcernible among tradeſmen. This love of ſnug- 
neſs and conveniency, may be called the ruling paſſion of the Engliſh 
ple, and is the ultimate end of all their application, labours and fa- 

igues, which are incredible. A good economiſt, with a briſk run of 
trade, is generally, when turned of fifty, in a condition to retire from 
buſineſs, that is, either to purchaſe an eſtate; or to ſettle his money in 
the funds. He then commonly refides in a comfortable houſe in the 
5 1 often his native county, buys a good gelding, wears a laced hat, 
d expects to be treated on the footing of a gentteman ; his ſtile of 
Hring, however, being always jadicioufly fuited to his circumſtances. - 
Few people know better than tradeſmen, and men of buſineſs, in Eng- 
Jand, how to pay their court to their cuſtomers and employers, yay even 
| to their ſervants and domeſtics. © Thoſe arts they conſider only as the 
menns of acquiring that independence, the pride of which too commonly 
leads them into a contrary extreme, even that of thinking "themſelves 
under no obligation from the rules of derency, duty, and ſubordination. 
This carries them to that petulance, which is fo offenſive to ſtrangers, 
and though encouraged through the want of education, has its root in the 
vobleſt of principles, badly underſtood, I mean that right which the laws 
of idol ive to every man over his o- property. The ſame laws, 
at the ſame time, take no cognizance of the abuſe of liberty, if not car- 
Tied into an actual breach of the peace, ſo that every Engliſhman has a 
copious range for unpuniſhed ill-manners, and onprovoke inſolence. 
"This licentiouſneſs, or abuſe of freedom, is carried in England to an 
_aftoniſhing height, and ſeems to be epidemical. It is a public evil, that 
Inftead of loans, gathers ſtrength, and what is to be lamented; its vio- 
lente is always in proportion to the mildneſs of the government, and its 
cautious execution of the laws, ſo, that it may be properly conſidered as a 
mode of that riotous diffipation I have already mentioned, rn. 
The over-ſenſibility of the Engliſh, is discovered i nothing more than 


In the vaſt ſubſcriptions for public charities, raiſed by all degrees of bo 


ſexes.” An Enplifſhman feels all the pains which a fellow creature ſuffers, 
And oo and miſerable objects are relieved in England with a liberality 
that ſome time or other may tr injurious to induſtry, becauſe it takes 

from the lower ranks the uſual motives of labour, that they may ſave 
eee for themſelves and families, againſt the days of pain or ficknels. 
The very people ho contribute to thoſe collections, are aſſeſſed in pro- 
portion to their property for their parochial poor, who have a legal de- 
"mand for a maintenance, inſomuch that there can be no beppar in Eng- 
land but through choice or indolence; and upwards of three millions 
Rerling is ſaid to be collected yearly in this country for charitable pur- 
poſes. The inſtitutions, however, of extra-parochial infirmaries, hoſpi- 
tals, and the like, are in ſome cafes reprehenfible. The vaſt ſums beſtowed 
in ch them, the contracts made by their govetnors, and even the 
ion of phyſicians, who thereby acquire credit, which is the 7 

od nes Sin nds ho bred) rags Bae, "peo 


their honeſt open manners, 


to the voice of misfortunes in trade, whether real oy deſerved 
or accidental, and generouſly contribute to the relief of 
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"profit, very often begets heat and cabals, which are very different from 
— 2 — of diſintereſted charity, ow ing to the violent attachments and 


ffions of friends, and too often even to confiderations. 
7. Nbericaadiag thoſe noble proviſions Which would baniſh 


from any other country, the ſtreets of London, and the highwa 45 of nd 


ms abound with objects of diſtreſs, who beg in defiance of the laws, 
whi 

manner in which the common people live, who confider the food to be | 
— which in other countries would be thought luxurious. 


bgliſh, though iraſcible, are the moſt placable people in the 


| Mn — will often tacrifies part of their intereſt rather than proceell 
to extremity. They are eaſily prevailed upon to forgive by. ſubmiſſion, 


and. they carry this lenity too far, by accepting of profeſſions of ſorrow 
ubliſhed in advertiſements by thoſe who offend them, and who ſeldom 
e fincere 3- nay, often laugh ät the eaſineſs of their proſecutors, OE 
miſſing them ſo gently.” The . Rog nature of the Engliſh, and 

oſe in the mercantile way, 
render them dupes in ſeveral —— L Sher attend to projectors, and no 
ſcheme is ſo ridiculous that will not find abettors in England. They liſten 


the parties even 
acing them, oſten in à more creditable condition than ever. Tbe 
loweſt bred of the Engliſh, are c — of | thoſe and the like generous 
actions, but they often make an oſtentatious diſptay of their own merits, 
which diminiſhes their rei There is am the Engliſh of all ra | 
or unpardonaþle giden to wealth, over all other confide- 
ions. ems 10 in 1 — anfl private, compenſate for the abſence 


of . — This © failing ariſes partl _ the 10 
art of thoi 


2 v wor the - 1 | 
— — for the legiſlature, and al every other ſpecies d magi- 
fn, ment, oa, and aitn@ons. = | SE | 
attention to prof operates in many ot amon 
due ster Gates, who think i en OT e mong 
ul of all about them; or are the higher orders exempt from * 
me faiting. The ſame principle often influences their Sa appear 
ances. Noblemen of the firſt rank have been often ſeen la 
butchers and coblers at horſe-races and boxing-matches. ayng ew wit 
merchants of vaſt property are not to be diſtinguiſhed either by their For: 
or converſation from the meaneſt of their ſervants, and a wager offered to 
be ſtaked in ready money againſt a l antagoniſt, is generally 2 
I argument in public 1 
ſnman of i thorough 
fiſhed ger bee. in the world, and underſtands arts and ſciences the beſt. 
oy A retentive in his communications even to dif 
irs a man may be company with him for months without diſcovering | 
wit he Kobe at 2 beyond the verge of a farm yard, or above he 
ity'of l hotfs e jockey. This unamiable coldneſs is ſo far from being 
„that 0h a on Nor their natural conſtitution. Living learning 
and genius meets with very little regard, even from the firſt rate of Eng- 
men: and it is — — ho for them to throw aſide the beſt produc- : 
tions of literatyre, if they ate not acquainted with the author, "While 
+ ſtate diſtinction of Whig and Tory ſubſiſtetl, the heads of each party 


e a, but the pecuniary encou- 5 
8 i hes en 


render the practice ſeverely puniſhable. This is owing to the 


cation and reading, is the moſt accoms * | 


ragements given them were but very moderate; and the very few-who met 
with preferment in the ſtate, might have earned them by a competent 
knowledge of buſineſs, and that pliability which the dependents in office 
gezerally, poſſeſs. We ſcarce have an inſtance even in the -munificent 


reign of queen Anne, or of her predeceſſors, who owed ſo much to the 
eſs, of a man of genius-being, as ſuch, made eaſy in his circumſtances, 
Ur. Addiſon had about 30951.: a year of the public money to aſſiſt him 
In his travels; and Mr. Pope, though a Roman-catholic, was offered, but 
did not accept of, the like penfion from Mr. Craggs, the whig ſecretary 
of ſtate, when it was remarked that his tory. friend and companion the 
earl of Oxford, when ſole; miniſter, did nothing for him but bewail his 
misfortune in being a papiſt. This reproach upon governmental munifi- 
E is now wearing off under. the patronage 1 his majeſty and his 
miniſters . 75 . . Earle 
The unevenneſs of the Engliſh. in their converſation. is very. remark- 
able: fometimes it is delicate, ſprightly, and replete with true wit; ſome- 
times it is ſolid, ingenious, and argumentative; ſometimes it is cold and 
phlegmatic, and borders upon diſguſt, and all in the ſame perſon. In 
their convivial meetings they are generally noiſy, and their wit is often 
offenſive, while the loudeſt are the moſt applauded. Courage is a quality 
that ſeems. to be congenial. to the Engliſh nation. Boys, before they 
can ſpeak, diſcover that they know the proper guards in boxing with 
their fiſts; a quality that perhaps is peculiar to the Engliſh, and is 
ſeconded by a ſtrength of arm that few other people can exert. This gives 
the Engliſh ſoldjers an infinite ſuperiority in all battles that are to be de- 
cided by the bayonet ſcrewed, upon the muſket. The Engliſh courage has 
N Ekewifs the property, Wed £4 commanders, of being equally paſſive 
as active. Their ſoldiers will keep up their fire in the mouth of — | 
but when they deliver it, it has a moſt. dreadful effect upon their enemies; 
and in naval engagements. they are unequalled. The Engliſh are not 
remarkable for invention, though they are for their improvements upon 
the inventions of others, and in the mechanical arts, they excel all nations 
in the world. The intenſe application which an Engliſhman gives to a 
favourite ſtudy is ineredible, and, as it were, abſorbs all his other ideas. 
This creates the numerous inſtances of mental abſences that are to be 
found in the nation. ee e e . 
All I have faid concerning the Engliſh, is to be underſtood. of them in 
eral, as they are at preſent, for it is not to be diſſembled that every 
o- produces ſtrong indications of great. alterations in their manners. 
The vaſt fortunes made during the late and the preceding wars, the im- 
menſe acquiſitions of 9 peace, and above all the amazing en- 
creaſe of territorial as well as commercial property in the Eaſt Indies, 
have introduced a ſpecies of people among the Engliſh, who have become 
rich without induſtry, and by diminiſhing the value of gold and filver 
have created a new ſyſtem of finances in the nation. Time alone can 
ſhew the event: Hitherto the conſequences ſeem to have been unfavour- 
able, as it has introduced among the commercial ranks a ſpirit of luxury 
and gaming that is attended with the moſt fatal effects, and an emula- 
tion among merchants and traders of all kinds, to equal, or ſurpaſs the 
nobility and the courtiers. The plain frugal manners of men of buſineſs 
which prevailed fo waa: as the acceſſion of the preſent family to the 
crown, are now diſregarded for taſteleſs extravagance in dreſs and equi- 
page, and the moſt expenſive amuſements and diverſions, not only in the 
capital, but all over the trading towns of the kingdom. 5 
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Bren the cuſtoms of the Engliſh have, ſince the beginning of this cen - 
tury, undergone an almoſt total alteration. Their antient hoſpitality | 
ſubſiſts but in few places in the country, or is revived only upon elec- 
tioneering occaſions. Many of their favourite diverſions are now diſuſed. 
Thoſe remaining are operas, dramatic exhibitions, ridottos, and ſome- 
times maſquerades in or near London; but concerts of muſic, and card 
and dancing aſſemblies are common all over the kingdom. I have already 
mentioned ſtag and fox hunting and horſe-races, of which the Engliſh of 
all denominations are fond, even to infatuation. Somewhat however may 
be offered by way of apology for thoſe diverſions :* The intenſe application 
which the Engliſh give to bufineſs, their ſedentary lives, and luxurious 
diet require exerciſe, and ſome think that their excellent breed of horſes 
is encreaſed and improved by thoſe amuſements. The Engliſh are remark- 
ably cool, both in loſing and winning at play, but the former is often 
attended with acts of ſuicide, An Engliſhman will rather murder him- 
felf than bring a ſharper, who he knows has fleeced him, to condign 
uniſhment, even though warranted by law. Next to horſe-racing, and 
kau cork-Sobildg? to the reproach of the nation, is a favourite 
diverſion, among the great, as well as the vulgar. Multitudes of both 
aſſemble round the pit, at one of thoſe matches, and enjoy the pangs and 
death of the generous animal, every ſpectator being concerned in a bet, 
fometimes of high ſums. The athletic diverſion of cricket is ſtill kept up 
in the ſouthern and weſtern parts of England, and. is ſometimes praftiſed 
by people of the higheſt rank. It is performed by a perſon who with a 
| Clumſey wooden bat, defends a wicket raiſed of two ſlender ſticks, with 
one acroſs, which is attacked by another perſon, who endeavours to beat. 
it down with a hard leather ball, from a certain ſtand. The farther the 
diſtance is to which the ball is driven, the oftener the defender is able 
to run between the wirket and the ſtand. This is called gaining fo many 
notches, and he who gets the moſt is the victor. Many other paſtimes 
are common in England, ſome of them of a very robuſt nature, ſuch as. 
cudgelling, wreſtling, bowls, ſkittles, quoits, and priſon-baſe ; not to 
mention W hnndas, foot, and aſs-races, dancing, puppet-ſhews, May 
garlands, and above all, ringing of bells, a ſpecies of muſic, which the 
ngliſn boaſt they have brought into an art. The barbarous diverſions - 
of boxing and prize- fighting, which were as frequent in England, and 
vally' inhuman, as the ſhews of gladiators in Rome, are now prohi- 
| bited, and all places of public diverſions, 8 the royal theatres, 
are under regulations by act of parliament. Other diverſions, Which are 
common to other countries, ſuch as tennis, fives, billiards, cards, ſwim- 
ming, angling, fowling, curing, and the like, are familiar to the 
Engliſh. Two kinds, and thoſe ighly laudable, are perhaps peculiar 
to them, and theſe are rowing and failing. The latter, if not introduced, 
was patronized and encouraged, by his preſent majeſty's father, the late 
— of Wales, and may be conſidered as a national improvement. The 
ngltſh are exceſſively fond of ſkaiting, in which, however, they are not 
very expert, but they are adventurous in it often to the danger and loſs of 
their lives. 'The game acts have taken from the common people a great 
fund of diverſion, though without anſwering the purpoſes o* the rich, 
for the farmers, and the country people, deſtroy the game in their nets, 
which they dare not kill with the gun. This monopoly of game, among 
ſo free a people as the Englith, has been conſidered in various lights. 
os Rey In the dreſs of both ſexes, before the preſent reign of George 
II. they followed the French; but that of the military officers POT 
TRL | nM” | 
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199 EN G. LAND. | | 
of the German, in compliment to his late majeſty. The Engliſh, at 

| - preſent, bid fair to be the diftators of dreſs to the French themſelves, at 
| Teaft with regard to elegance, neatneſs, and richneſs of attire. People 
of quality and fortune, of both ſexes, appear on high occaſions, in cloth 
of gold and filver, the richeſt brocades, fattins, filks, and velyets, both 
flowered and plain, and it is to the honour of the court, that the foreign 
manufactures of all thoſe are diſcouraged, Some of thoſe rich ſtuffs are 
faid to be brought to as great perfection in England, as they are in France, 
or any other nation. The quantities of jewels that appear on public 
occaſions are incredible, eſpecially ſince the vaſt acquiſitions of the Eng- 
hh in the Eaſt- Indies. The ſame nobility, and perſons of diſtinction, on 
ordinary occaſions, dreſs like creditable citizens, that is, neat, clean, and 
plain, in the fineſt cloth, and the beſt, of linen, The full dreſs of a 
clergyman conſiſts of his ,gown, caſſock, | ſcarf, beaver-hat and roſe, 
all of black ; his undreſs is a dark grey frock, and plain linen. The 
phyſicians, the formality of whoſe dreſs, in large tie perukes, and ſwords, 
was formerly remarkable, if not ridiculous, begin now to dreſs like other 
tlemen, and men of buſineſs, that is, to wear a plain ſuit of ſyper- 

ze cloth, excellent linen and wigs, that ſuit their complexions, and the 
form of their faces, Few Engliſhmen, tradeſmen, merchants and lawyers, 
as well as men of landed property, are without ſome paſſion for the 
ſports of the field, on which occaſions they dreſs with remarkable pro- 
priety, in a light frock, narrow brimmed hat, a ſhort bob wig, jockey 
| Ln, and buckſkin or ſhag breeches, The people of England love 


a 


rather to be neat than fine in their apparel ; but fince the acceſſion of his 


pPkreſent majeſty, the dreſſes at court, on ſolemp occaſions, are ſuperb beyond 


leſcription. Few even of the loweſt tradeſmen, on Sundays, carry 
about them leſs than 101, in clothing, comprehending . hat, wig, 
 Kockings, ſhoes and linen, and even many beggars in the ſtreet appe 
decent in their dreſs. In ſhort, none but the moſt abandoned of both 
ſexes are otherwiſe ; and the appearance of a man in holiday times, is 
commonly an indication of his induſtry and morals. | 
RxL1cton,] Euſebius, and other antient writers, poſitively aſſert, 
that Chriſtianity was firſt preached in South Britain by the apoſſles and 
their diſciples. It is unneceſſary to repeat what has been ſaid in the Intro- 
duction reſpecting the riſe and fall of the church of Rome in Europe. 
ſhall only obſerve in this place, that John Wickliffe, an Engliſhman, 
- educated at Oxford in the reign of Edward III. has the honour of being 
the firſt perſon in Europe who publickly called in queſtion, and boldly 
refuted thoſe doctrines which hal paſſed for certain during ſo many ages; 
and that the eſtabliſhed religion in England, which took place under 
Henry VIII. is reformed from the errors o popery, and approaches nearer 
to the primitive chriſtianity, being equally removed from ſuperſtition and 
indelicacy in its worſhip, and as void of bigotry, as of licentiouſneſs in 
its pany The conſtitution of the church is epiſcopal, and is governed 
by biſhops, whoſe benefices were converted by the Norman conqueror, 
- Into temporal baronies, in right of which, every biſhop has a ſeat and 
vote in the houſe of peers. The bepefices of the inferior clergy, are 
now freehold, but in many places their tithes are impropriated in fayour 
of the laity. The œconomy of the church of England has been accuſed 
for the inequality of its livings; ſome of them, eſpecially in Wales, 
being too ſmall ro maintain a 1 eſpecially if he has a family, 
with any tolerable decency; but this, perhaps, is unavoidable, and 
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very probably never can be entirely remedied, though the crown, as wel 
bing cr perſons, has done great things towards the mY 
poor livings. OTE. | oF eps, 2 
© The di 1 the church of England, ſuch as deans, prebends, 1 
and the like, have generally large incomes ; ſome of them exceeding in 
value thoſe of biſhoprics, for which reaſon the revenues of a. rich deanery, 

or other living, are often annexed to a poor biſhopric. At in th 
clergy of the church of England, as to temporal matters, are in a 5 
flouriſhing ſituation, becauſe the value of their tithes encreaſes with the 
impfovements of lands, which of late. has been amazing in England, 
The ſovereigns of England, ever fince the reign of Henry VIII. have 
been called in public writs, the ſupreme heads of the church ; but this 
title conveys no ſpiritual meaning, as it only denotes the power to 
revent any eccleſiaſtical differences, or in other words, to ſubſtitute the 
rs in place of the pope, before the reformation, with regard to tem- 
oralities, and the internal economy of the church. The kings of Eng- 
End never intermeddle in eceleſiaſtical diſputes, and are contented to givs 
2 ſanction to the legal rights of the clergy. or 55 1558 
The church of England, under this deſeription, of the monarchical 
power over it, is governed by two archbiſhops, and 24 biſhops, beſides 
the biſhop of Sodor and Man, who not being poſſeſſed of an Engliſh 
barony,” does not fit in the houſe of peers*.. The two archbiſhops, are 
thoſe of Canterbury and York, who are both dignified with the addreſs 
of © your grace.” The former is the firſt peer of the realm, as well as 
metropolitan of the Engliſh church. He takes precedence next to the 
royal family, of all 9 and officers of ſtate. He is enabled to hold 
eccleſiaſtical courts upon all affairs that were formerl I any in_the 
court of Rome, when 2 repugnant to the ex 5 God, or the king's 
prerogative. He has the privilege conſequently of granting, in certain - 
caſes, licenſes and diſpenſations, is rg with a probate of wills, when 
the party dying is worth upwards of five pounds. Beſides his own dio- 
ceſe, he has under him the biſhops of London, Wincheſter, Ely, Lincola, 
Rocheſter, Litchfield and Coventry, Hereford, Worceſter, Bach, 90d IT 
g 13 {4 o If * YE | 
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To the following liſt, I have ſubjoined the ſum each ſee is charged is the king's 
books ; for hough this ſum is far from being the real annual value of the fee, yet it 
aſſiſts in forming a comparative eftimate between the revenues of each fee. with thafe of 
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Wells, Saliſbury, Exeter, Chicheſter, Norwich, Glouceſter, Oxford; 
"Peterborough, Briſtol ; and, in Wales, St. David's, Landaff, St. Aſaph, 


and Bangor. 4 * 7 f $ - Le 4. 
The archbiſhop: of Canterbury has, by the conſtitution and laws of 


England, ſuch extenfive powers, that ever fince the death of archbiſhop 


% 


Laud (whoſe character will be hereafter given) the e of England 
bas thought proper to raiſe to that dignity, none 


| ut men of very mode- 
rate principles, and of very inoffenſive abilities. This practice has been 
attended with excellent effects, with regard to the public tranquillity of 


1 


the church, and conſequently of the ſtate. 


- 


| rv and ever ſince they have not been permitted to ſit for any time, in 
| whic . 


name of the judge, who is called dean of the arches ; and the advocates, 


The archbiſhop of Vork takes place of all dukes, not of the blood 


royal, and of all officers of ſtate, the lord chancellor excepted. He has 
| In his p*ovince, beſides his own dioceſe, the biſhoprics of Durham, Car- 
life, Cheſter, and Spdor and Man. In Northumberland, he has the power 


of a palatine, and juriſdiction in all criminal 3 tel 
The biſhops are addreſſed Your lordſhips, ſtiled Right reverend fathers 


in God, and take the precedence of all temporal barons. - They have all 
the privileges of peers, and the biſhoprics of London, Wincheſter, - Dur- 


ham, Saliſbury, Ely, and Lincoln, require no additional revenues to 
ſupport their prelates in the rank of noblemen. Engliſh biſhops are to 


examine and ordain prieſts and deacons, to conſecrate churches and bury- 
ing places, and to adminiſter the rite of confirmation. Their juriſdiction 
relates to the probation of wills; to grant adminiſtration of goods of ſuch 


as dic inteſtate ; to take care of periſhable s when no one will admi- 


niſter; to collate to benefices ; to grant inſtitutions to livings ; to defend 


the liberties of the church ; and to viſit their own dioceſes once in three 


Deans and prebends of cathedrals, have been already mentioned, but 
it would perhaps be difficult to aſſign their utility in the church, farther 
than to add to the pomp of worſhip, and to make proviſion for clergymen 
of eminence and merit. England contains about 60 archdeacons, whoſe 


office is to viſit the churches twice or thrice every year, but their offices 
 areleſs lucrative than they are honourable. -Subordinate to them are the 
rural deans, formerly ſtiled arch preſbyters, who ſignify the biſhop's plea · 
ſiure to his clergy, the lower claſs of which conſiſts of pariſh prieſts (wha 
are called rectors or vicars) deacons and curates, 


: - 


The eccleſiaſtical government of England is, properly ſpeaking, lodge 


in the convocation, . Which is a national repreſentative or ſynod, and 


anfwers pretty near to the ideas we have of a parliament, They are con- 


voked at the ſame time with every parliament, and their buſineſs is to 
- conſider of the ſtate of the church, and to call thoſe to an account who 
have advanced new opinions, inconſiſtent with the doctrines of the church 
of England. Some high- flying clergymen, during the- reign of queen 


Anne, and in the beginning of that of George I. raiſed the powers of the 
convocation to a height that was inconſiſtent with the principles of religious 


 tolerancy, and indeed of civil liberty ; ſo that the crown was obliged to 


exert its prerogative of calling the members together, and of diſſolving 


they could do buſineſs. | jp 
The court. of . arches is the moſt ancient conſiſtory of the province 


of Canterbury, and all appeals in church matters, from the judgment 


of the inferior courts, are directed to this. The proceſſes run in the 


who 
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who plead in this court, muſt be doctors of the civil law. The court of 


are proved, and adminiſtrations taken ot. The court of peculiar 


relating to certain pariſhes, have a juriſdiction among themſelves, for the 


probate of wills, and are therefore exempt from the biſhop's courts. 


The ſee of Canterbury has no leſs than fifteen of theſe pecullars. The 
court of delegates receives its name from its conſilling of commiſſioners * 


delegated or appointed by the royal commiſſion; but it is no ſtandin 
court. Every biſhop has alſo a court of his own, called the conſi 
edurt. Every archdeacon has likewiſe his court, as well as the dean ani 
chapter of every cathedral; > 00 or no OR 12949 

The church of England is, beyond any other church, tolerant in its 
principles, Moderation is its governing character, and it excludes" no 
ſect 


of Chriſtians from the exerciſe of their reſpective religious worſhip. 


Without entering upon the motives of its reformation under Henry VIII. 
it is certain, that epiſcopal government, excepting under the dime of 
uſurpation, has ever face prevailed in England. The iſdom of acknow- 


ledping the King the head of the church, is conſpicuous Nl 


all religious perſecution and intoleraney, and if religious ſectaries h 


multiphied in Englend, ix as from the ſame principle that civil Hetutiouſ- Ls 


neſs has prevailed ; I mean 4 tenderneſs in matters that can affect either 
conſcience or Jikerty. The bias which the clergy had towards popery, in 
the reign of Henry VIII. and his fon, and even ſo late as that of Eliza- 


ton. Thendee aroſe the pufitans, ſo called from their affecting a fingular 


ſome of them good patriots. Their deſcendants are the modern preſby- 
terians, who retain the ſame character, and have true principles of civil 
and religious liberty, only with ſome differences as to church diſcipline, 
and the modes of worſhip.” Their doArine, like the church of On 
was originally derived from the Geneva plan, inſtituted by Calvin, and 
tended to an abolition of epiſcopaty, and to veſting the government of 
the church in a parity of preſbyters. . The preſbyterians, however, are 
now: conſidered as being diſſenters,” The baptiſts form another ſect of 
diſſenters. Theſe do not believe that infants are proper objects of baptiſm, 


with theſe are the independents,” but it is hard to ſay what are the parti- 


principles, and fo greatly do their profeſſors differ from each other, The 
moderate clergy of the church of England, treat the prefbyterians with 
alfection and friendſhip; and though the hierarchy of their church, and the 
their differences With the preſbyterians, and even with the baptiſts, as not 
Beck ; 
oQrinal parts of the thirty-nine articles, which they are obliged to ſub- 
(cibe before they cat enter into holy orders. Some of them have of late 


contended” in wall that all ſubſcriptions 10 religious ſyſtems are Fry 


ince repugnant to the” ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and to reformation. n 
nent; The" methodiſts are a 6 of x late inſtitution, and their ſounder is ge- 


nerally looked-upon to be:Mr."George Whitefield, à divine of che church 
, I England 5 bat it is Gent t 30 deſeribs the tenen of this numerous 
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audience has the ſame authority with this, to which the archbiſhop*s' chan- 
cery was formerly joined. The prerogative court is that wherein wills 


beth, occaſioned an interpoſition of the civil power, for a farther reſorma- 


purity of life and manners. Many of them were worthy pious men, aud 


and inthe baptiſm of adults, they practiſe immerſion into water. Blended 


cular tenets of thoſe ſetts, ſo much have they deviated-from their original | 


character of biſhops, are capital points in their religion, they conſider / 


being very material to ſalvation, nor indeed do many of the eſtabliſhed 
think that they are ſtrictly and conſcientiouſly bound to believe the 
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ſeat. All we know is, that they pretend to great fervour and devotien, 
that their founder, who died lately, thought that the form of eccleſiaſtical 
worſhip, and prayers, whether taken from the common prayer book, or 

ured forth extempore, was a matter of indifference, and he accord. 


- thirty-nine articles, and many of them profeſs themſelves to be calviniſts, 
Baut even this ſect is ſplit among themſelves, ſome of them acknowledging 
b Mr. Whitefield, and others Mr. Weſley, for their leader; not to men- 
tion a variety of ſubordinate ſects (ſome of whom are from Scotland) who 
have their ſeparate followers, both at London, and in the country of 
England. I am to obſerve, that there ſeems at preſent to be among thoſe 
ſectaries and diſſenters a vaſt relaxation of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, which 

| is chiefly owing to diſunion among, themſelves, and in ſome meaſure to 
the principle of free-thinking, the profeſſors of which ate preſbyterians or 
independents, and conſider all ſyſtems of religious government, and teſts 
of faith, as ſo many fetters upon reaſon and conſciencgcgee. 
The quakers form a numerous ſect of diſſenters in England, and per- 
3 _ haps if their profeſt of they a were to undergo a very ſtrict examination, 
a they would appear to be founded in. free- thinking, though they pretend 

to be guided by internal revelation, dictated by the ſpirit of God. That 


* 
- 


them, and if they mean any thing, it is, an abſtraQion from all ſenſual 
ideas, in treating of the Chriſtian religion, and its myſteries, for they 
attempt to allegorize all the facts in the goſpel. They diſelaim all reli- 
ons creeds made uſe of by other Chriſtians, and all the modes of wor- 


Gt + mMip practiſed in other churches. They diſregard the authority of the 


A clergy, and refuſe to pay tithes unleſs they are compelled by law. They 
neither uſe baptiſm, nor partake. of the Lord's Supper. They affect 2 

peculiar plainneſs of dreſs, both as to the form and the colours of their 

cloaths, and. they publickly declaim againſt reſiſtance, and the legality of 

ing to war on any account. With regard to the reſurrection of the 

body, and the doctrines of rewards and puniſhments hereafter, and many 

other capital points of Chriſtianity, they have not yet explained them: 

ſelves authentipall yr: l | 

Mere all the other peculiarities of this ſe& to be deſcribed, a reader not 

155 acquainted with it, would be apt to think it impoſſible that it ſhould aſſo · 

FCLiate with other Chriſtians. Nothing however is more certain, than that 

q uakers are malt excellent members of the community. The ſtrictneſs of 
N 0 morality makes amends for the oddities of their principles, and the 

; Jmplicity of their living, for the wildneſs of their opinions. Their co 

nomy is admirable, for though none of them pretend to any coercive 

power, yet their cepſures are ſubmitted to as implicitly, as if they were 

Romiſh bigots under an inquiſition n. | 

The higheſt; puniſhment is a kind of excommunication, which I ſhall 

| not pretend to, deſcribe, but which is taken off upon repentance and 
1 amendment, and the party is readmitted into all the privileges of their 
1 ody. Their government ig truly zepublican,.. and admirably well adapted 
to their principles. They have. an annual meeting, which is generally 
peld at London, in the month of May, and this is reſorted to by deputies 
from all parts of Great-Britain, Ireland, Holland, Germany, and the 
Britiſh plantations, 57 this meeting is examined the proceedings of their 
Pad meetings, which are monthly and quarterly. Indecencies of every 
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ad are cenſured, contributions are receiyed, agFoynts are examined, f, 


| — made uſe of both ſorms. His followers are rigid obſervers of the 


= | | revelation, and that ſpirit, however, are juſt what they. pleaſe to make 
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n, Il difcoutfes, exhortations, and ſermons are delivered ſuitable to the exi- 

al of the times, and their prevailing vices and immoralities. The 
ac oy r 9 6 — K* e renders their * more 
ref e than thoſe which royalty or r appoint over other commu- 
he, 7 1h This, with the mildneſs of ee, ſobriety, and great 
is mduſtry, have raiſed them high in the eſteem of the legiſlature, which has 
u den indulged them by admitting of their affirmation, inſtead of an oath” . 
50 in the courts of Juſtice. 0 | 6,20 1 1 n y 85 | 

| f I ſhall not here enter into their political hiſtory,” or in what mariner one 
of of their number, William Penn, formed that admirable eſtabliſhment of 
: jd their order, which ſill ſubſiſts in Penſylvania, It is ſufficient to obſerve,” 
. that it was found by experience, during the two laſt wars with France, 


to . ” « * . ” . 14% 25 512 a 
that their principles were incompatible with either civil or mili vern⸗ 
* ment ; wy conſequently, rat? aalteſe their enemies had rene 9 


| likewiſe, they muſt have been maſters of their country. This rates” 

geat trouble with the mother country, and it unfortunately happened,” 
tals that the quakers were as tenacious of their property as of their principles. 
0", Wl Nettfity and danger, however, at laſt compelled them to contribute for 
their own defence, by their purſes, though we do not find that they did 
t in their perſons; from all which it appears that it would be impracti- 
cable to form quakers into a civil government of any kind. 

Tue ignorance of Fox, and the firſt leaders of this ſect, led the quakers 
into a thouſand extravagancies, by agitations and convulſions of the body, 
which"they termed the workings of the ſpirit. © Barclay, Keith, and ſome 
other metaphyſical heads, defended' the doctrine, though they dropt the 


id Barelay's Tucceffors have omitted in their behaviour and appearance 
nay of thoſe unmeaning ſingularities.” The quakers, it is true, in gene- 
nal, Hiillretain the appellation of Friend, inſtead of Sir, and make ufe of 
Thou and Thee in diſcburſe; neither are they very ready to pull off their 
hats, by way of civility or reſpett. They know, however, how to accom- 
modate themſelves to the common uſages of life, upon particular emer- 
gencies, and the fingulurities of a quaker of addreſs are now But juſt dif- 
cernible, and can give no offence to politeneſs, unleſs they are affected. 
It is impoſſible to ſay any thing with certainty concerning the number 
of quakers in England. In the beginning, of the late reign they were 
etimated at 50,000;;' and T am apt to believe they are increaſed,” though 
that increaſe is not perceptible, by their laying afide moſt of their fingu- 
larities; The regularity of their meetings is ſürpriſing, and the admoni- 
tons which they give to their brethren, by "circular letters, from their 
early meetings, are worthy imitation by the moſt civilized government. 
The payment of tythes is a kind of a ſtanding grievance, uſe it 1s 
newed every year. They are, however, ſteady in their oppoſition to it. 
They who pay them voluntarily are always cenſured. 'The books relating 
0 their religion, which they print, muſt be licenſed by a committee be- 
Many families in England 1 Roman catholic religion, and 
Ms exerciſe is under very mild and gentle reſtrictions. Though the penal 
laws againſt papiſts in England appear at firſt to be ſevere, yet they are 
*ecuted with ſo much lenity,” that a Roman catholic feels himſelf under 
f every few hardſhips. | Legal evaſions are found out for their double taxes upor 
ed, and thei land d property; and, as they are ſubje& to none of the cxpetices and 
courſci, if Woadles - Cunleſe voluntary) b e elec 
218 f : | + +84) LITE + | 
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ingulerities of the profeſſion. This ſoftened the ridicule of the public 
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tions, and the like burden 


thirty years paſt common 


Erench or the 


either ſpeak; or underſtand the French, and map 


1 


in good circumſtances, as | e tru | 
8 that a change of government, inſtead of bettering, would hurt their 
tuation, becauſe it would encreaſe the gealouſy of the legiſlature, which 
would undoubtedly expoſe them daily to greater burdens and heavier penal. 
ties. This ſenfible conſideration has of late rendered the Roman catholics 
as dutiful and zealous ſubjects as any bis majeſty has, and their intereſt in, 
election of members of eats which is confiderable, has for theſe 
y gone; for the court. Scarcely any Engliſh Ro- 

man catholic, excepting thoſe who were bred, or had ſerved abroad, were, 


s, the Engliſh Roman catholics are in pera 
to. their private fortunes. . The truth a | ey 


engaged in the rebellion of the year 1745, and though thoſe at home were 


moſt carefully obſerved, few or none of them were found guilty of diſſoyal 

Ht AREAS AR a2 Ho HE LAI ls 3 
K I ſhould here take my leave of the ſtate of religion in England, were it 
not neceſſary to mention thoſe who profeſs no religion at all, and yet have 
a vaſt influence upon the circumſtances and ſtate of the eſtabliſhed church. 
Theſe go under the name of Free-thinkers, and they are divided into as 
many ſects as Chriſtians themſelves. Arians and Socinians, words well 


known to imply a diſbelief of the doctrines of the church of England, 


with regard to the Trinity, ſhelter themſelves under the name of Free- 
thinkers. The Deiſt ſhakes: himſelf looſe: of all religious inſtitutions, by 
N. Free- thinking. The Fataliſt, Who is of the worſt ſpecies of 

eiſts, does the like, and what is ſtill worſe, free-living is often the con- 


ſequence of free- thinking, as is ſeen in the unbounded diflipation, de- 
bauchery, and impie 


> ety of e What the effects of this irre- 
ligion may, prove, is hard to ſay,” but it ſeems not to be ſo general at 

eſent as in any one reign fince the Revolution. This is in a great mea- 
ure owing to the diſcouragement it meets with from the royal example, 
which has brought an attendance upon religious ordinances into credit, at 
the court and capital. Another circumſtance in favour of religion, is the 
noble proviſion which the enjoyment of a biſhopric, or a dignified ſation 
in the church makes for the younger ſons of noble families. The bench 


of biſhops, has, at no time figce the reformation, been. poſſeſſed by ſo 


many men of birth and quality ; nor has it ever becn.known that ſo many 
young perſons of rank and family, have been educated to the church as at 


F | e | 
\-Lancyacs.] The Engliſh language is known to. be a compound of 
moſt every other language in Europe, particularly the Saxon, the French, 
and the Celtic. The Saxon, however, predominates, and the words that 
are borrowed from the French, being radically Latin, are common to 
other nations, particularly the Spaniards. and the Italians. To deſeribe 
it abſtractedly, would be ſuperfluous to an Engliſh reader, but relatively 
it enjoys all the properties, without many of the defects of other European 
languages. M more energetic, manly, and expreſſive, than either tht 
| talian z moxeicopious than the Spaniſh, and more eloquent 
than the German, or the other northern tongues. It is ſubject, : howevel, 
great provincialities in its accent, for the people of one county can. 
Set underſtand thoſe of another; but this hap in other countries. 
*ople of fortune and education in England, of both ſexes, commonly 
y of them, the Italian 
nd, Spaniſh ; but it has been obſerved, that foreign nations have great 
Agen y in underſtanding the few Engliſh- who talk Latin, which 1s 


reaſon why that lauguage is diſuſcd in Eogland, even by de 
; 1 2 4 1 
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ned profeſſions, 
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ENGEAND. -. 
Lining Ab Learned MAN.] England may be locked upon as 
another word for the feat of learning and the Muſes, Her great Alfred 
cultivated both in the time of the Saxons, Alen baff i ang igno- 
tante overſpread the reff of Europe, nor has there face his time been 
wanting 4 continual ſucceſſion of learned men, who have diſtinguiſned 
themſelves by their writings or ſtudies. Theſe are fo numerous, chat 
6 bare eßtslogue of their names, down” to this day, would form a 
moderate volume. FP . 
The Engliſh inftitutions, for the benefit of ſtudy, partake of the cha- 
rafter of their learning. They are folid and fubſtantial, and provide 
for the eaſe, the diſencumbrance, the peace, the plenty, and the con- 
veniency of its profeſſors; witneſs the two univerſities” of Oxford and 
Cambridge, inſtitutions that are not to be matched in the“ world, and 
which 33 even amidſt the barbarous rage of civil war. The 
induſtrious. Leland, who was himſelf a moving library, was the firſt who 
made a ſhort collection of the lives and characters of thoſe learned perſons, 
who preceded the reign of his maſter Henry VIII. among whom he has 
inſerted ſeveral of the blood royal of both ſexes, particularly a fon and 
daughter of the great Alfred, Editha, the queen of Edward the confeſſor, 
and other Saxon ptinces, ſome of Whom were equally devoted to Mars 
and the Maſes. © © by ont meet» r 
In ſpeaking of the dark ages, it would be unpardonable, if I ſhould - 
omit * mention of that prodigy of learning, and natural philoſophy, 
Roper Bacon, who was the forerunner in ſcience to the great Bacon, lord 
Verulam, as the latter was to Sir Iſaac Newton. Among the other 
eurjous works aſcribed to him by Leland, we find treatiſes upon the flux 
and reflux” of the Britiſh ſea, upon metallargy; upon aſtronomy, coſmo- 
raphy, and upon the impediments of knowledge. He lived under 
enry III. and died at Oxford in 1 K The honourable Mr. Walpole 
has preſerved the memory of ſome noble and royal Engliſh, authors, who 
bare done hongur to learning and the Muſes, and to his work T muſt 
refer. Since the reformation Rngtand reſembles a galaxy of literature *, 
and it is bat doing juſtice to the memory of cardinal Wolſey, though 
Otherwiſe a dangerons and profligate miniſter, to acknowledge that both 
his example and encouragement, laid the foundation of the polite arts, 
and the revival of claffical learning in England. As many of the By 
clergy had different ſentiments in religious matters, at the time of ths 
reformation, encouragement was given to learned foreigners, to ſettle in 


England; - Edward VI. during his. ſhort life, did a great deal for the 


de lived muſt have been extremely favourable to letters. Learning, as 
well as liberty, ſuffered an almoſt total eclipſe in England, during the 
_ bigotted reigu of queen Mary. But Elizabeth, her ſiſter, was 


abilities, to high ranks, both in church and ſtate, but ſhe ſeems to have 
conſidered their literary accompany to have beep only ſecondary to 
their civil. In this ſhe ſhewed herſelf a great politician, but ſhe would 
have been a more amiable queen, had ſhe raiſed genius from obſcurity 3 
for though ſhe was no ſtranger to Spencer's Mufe, ſhe ſuffered herſelf 
v be ſo much impaſed upon, by an unfeeling miniſter, chat the poet 
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encouragement of theſe-foreigners, and ſhewed diſpoſitions which had _. 


a learned princeſs, She advanced many perſons of conſummate , y 


„ ENGLAND: 
Languiſhed te death in obſcurity; Though ſhe taſted: the beauties of 
the divine Shakeſpear, yet we know not that he was diſtinguiſhed 
by any particular acts of her munificence; but her parfimony was 
nobly ſupplied by her favourite the earl of Eſſex, the politeſt ſcholar 
of his age, and his friend the earl of Southampton, who were patrons 
of genius. 1 N 9 N #1541 v0 lng | 
be encouragement.of learned foreigners in England, continued to the 
re 

Aa 


ign of James I. who was very munificent to Caſaubon, and other foreign 
Ry . e of diſtinction, even of different 2 He was himſelf no 
reat author, but his example had a wonderful e upon his. ſubjects, 
or in his reign. were formed thoſe great maſters of polemic divinity, whoſe 
works are almoſt inexhauſtible mines of knowledge. Nor muſt it be for- 
got, that the ſecond Bacon, whom I have already mentioned, was by him 
created viſcount Verulam, and lord high chancellor of England. He was 
likewiſe the patron of Camden, and other hiſtorians, as well as antiquaries, 
| whoſe works are to this day ſtandards in thoſe ſtudies. Upon the whole, 
therefore, it cannot be denied, that Engliſh learning is under great obli- 
gations to James J. 5 le 
His ſon Charles I. had a taſte for the polite arts, eſpecially ſculpture, 
inting, and architecture. He was 8 of Rubens, Vandyke, 
nigo Jones, and other eminent artiſts, ſo that had it not been for the 
civil wars, he would probably have converted his court and capital, into a 
ſecond Athens, and the collections he made fbr that purpoſe, conſidering 
his pecuniary. difficulties, were ſtupendous. His favourite, the duke of 
Buckingham, imitated him in that reſpect, and laid out the amazing ſum 
of 400, ooo I. ſterling, upon his cabinet of paintings and curioſities, The 
earl of Arundel was, however, the great Mzcenas of that age, and by 
the immenſe acquiſitions he made of antiquities, eſpecially Nis famous 
marble inſcriptions, may ſtand, upon a footing, as to the encouragement 
and utility of literature, with the greateſt of the Medicean princes. 
Charles and his court, had little or no reliſh for poetry. But ſuch was 
his generoſity in encouraging genius and merit of every kind, that he 
Increaſed the ſalary of his. poet laureat, the famous Ben Johnſon, from 
100 marks to 1001, per annum, and a tierce of Spaniſh-wine;z which 
—_— is continued to this dag. | 
The public encouragement of learning, and the arts, ſuffered indeed an 
_ eclipſe, during the time of the eivil wars, and the ſucceeding uſurpation. 
Many very learned men, however, found their ſituations Me Cromwell, 
though he was no ſtranger to their political ſentiments, ſo eaſy, that they 
followed their ſtudies, to the great benefit of every branch of learning, 
and many works of vaſt literary merit, appeared even in thoſe times of 
_ diftraftion. Uſher, Willis, Harrington, Wilkins, and a prodigious num: 
ber of other great names, were unmoleſted by that uſurper, and he would 
even have filled the univerſities with literary merit, could he have done it 
with any degree of ſafety to his government. Ft 
The reign of Charles II. was chiefly diſtinguiſhed by the great pro- 
ficiency to which it carried” natural knowledge, - eſpecially by the inflitu- 
tion of the royal ſociety. The king himſelf was an excellent judge of 
-thoſe ſtudies, and though irreligious himſelf, England never abound 
more . with learned and able divines, than in his reign. He loved paint- 
ing and poetry, but was far more munificent to the former than the lat- 
ter. The incomparable Paradife Loſt by Milton, was publiſhed in his 
Teign, but ſo little read, that the impreſſion did not pay the _— 
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of 15 l. given by. the bookſeller for the copy. The reign of Charles II. 
notwithſtanding the bad taſte of his court in ſeveral of the polite arts, by 
ſome is reckoned the Auguſtan age in England, and is dignified with the 
names of Boyle, Halley; Hook, Sydenham, Harvey; Temple, Tillot- 
ſon; Butler, Cowley, Waller, Dryden? Wycherley; and Otway, The 

| palpit aſſumed more majeſty, a better ſtile, and truer energy, than it ever 


known before. Claſſic literature recovered many of its native graces, 


and though England could not under him boaſt of a Jones; and a Vati- 
dyke; yet Sir Chriſtopher Wren introduced a more general regularity, 
than: ever had been known before in architecture; and many excellent 
Engliſh painters (for Lely and Kneller were foreigners) flouriſned in 


Ei gn. Dünn aner thor» 4 9 5 
„That of James H. though he Iikewiſe had à taſte for the fine arts, is 


chiefly. diſtinguiſhed in the province of literature, by thoſe compoſitions 


that were publiſhed by the Engliſi divines againſt popery, and which, 
for ſtrength of — — wok hogs equalled in 
r , OD PT ATR Ot f 
The names of Newton and Locke adorned: the reign of William III. 
a prince, Who neither underſtood, nor loved learning; or genius in any 
ſhape: It flouriſhed, however; in his reign, merely yo the excelleney 
of the ſoil, in which it had been planted. . It has been obſerved, that me- 
taphyſical reaſoning; and a ſqueamiſh. ſcepticiſm in religious matters, 


prevailed too much, and this has been generally attributed t his indiffe- 


rence as to ſacred ſubjects. Argumentation, however, thereby acquiredz 


and has fill preſerved a far more rational tone in exery province of lites _ 


rature, than it had before, eſpecially in religion and phiſoſophy. 

The moſt uninformed readers are not unacquainted with the improye= 
ments which E and all the polite arts, received under the auſpices 
of queen Anne, and which put her court, at leaſt, on a footing with that 
of Lewis XIV. in its moſt {ſplendid days. Many of the great nien, who 
had figured in the reigns/of the Stuarts and William, were Kill alive, and 


in che ſull exereiſe of their faculties; when a new race ſpring up, in the 
republic of learuing and the arts. Addiſon, Prior, Pope, Swift, lord 


Bolingbroke, lord Shafteſbury, Arbuthnot, Congreve, Steele, Rowe, and 
many other excellent writers, both in verſe and proſe, need but be men- 
tioned to be admired, and the Engliſn were as triumphant in literature 
28 in war. Natural and moral philoſophy kept pace with the polite arts, 
and even religious and political diſputes contributed to the advancement of 
learning, by the unbounded liberty which the laws of England allow in 
ative matters. Nn we e eee £54 5 
The miniſters of George I. were the patrons of erudition; and ſome 


af them were no mean proficients themſelves. I have already obſerved; 
kthat in this reign a poet held the pen of firſt ſeeretary of ſtate, though 


2 Addiſon's. talents were very inadequate to the poſt, and his temper 
o ˙·—· 121 agky a e , ee eee ee 
Though George II. was himſelf no Mæcenas, yet his reign yielded to 


none of the preceding, in the numbers of learned and ingenious men it 
produced. The bench of biſhops/ was never known to be ſo well pro: 
vided with able prelates, as it was in the early years of his reigu, a 
full proof that his nobility and miniſters were judges of literary qualifi- 


cations. In other departments of erudition, the favour of che publ 


generally ſupplied; the; coldneſs of the court. After the rebellion in the 
ear 1745, when Mr. Pelham was conſidered as firſt miniſter, the ſereen 
e 2 52 N 4 deen 
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200 ENGLAND. 
| between government and literature, was in 4 meaſure removed, 
and men of genius began then to taſte the royal bounty. In this king's 
reign the royal academies of Woolwich and Portſmouth were eſtabliſhed ; 
the firſt for teaching every branch of the military ſciences ;. the latter for 

teaching thoſe branches of the mathematies, which more immediately 
eme ts nh httid 6. NO SG; i | 
The reign of his grandſon promiſes to renew a golden age to learning 

and all the arts. The noble inſtitution of a royal academy, and his ma- 
_ jeſty's generous,munificence to men ↄf merit, in every ſtudy, have already 
thrown an j}laſtrious refulgence round his court, which muſt endear his 
memory to future generations 
Beſides learning, and the fine arts in general, the Engliſnh excel, in 
what we call, the learned profefnons. Their courts of juſtice are adorned 
with greater abilities and virtues, perhaps; than (thofe which any other 
country can boaſt of. A remarkable inſtance of Which, occurs in the 
appointments for the laſt aco years of their lord chancellors, who hold 
the higheſt and the moſt uncontroulable judicial ſeat in the kingdom, and 
E is acknowledged by all parties, that during that time, their bench 
as remained unpolluted by corruption, or partial affections. The few 
inſtances that may be alledged to the contrary; fix no imputation of 
- wilful guilt upon the parties. The great lord chancellor Bacon was 
_ cenſured indeed for corrupt practices; but malevolence itfelf dogs not ſay 
that he was guilty any farther: than in tao much indulgence to his ſervants. 
The caſe of one of his ſacceflors is ſtill more favourable to his memory, 
as his cenſure. reflects diſgrace only upon his enemies, and his lordſhip 
. was, in the eyes of every man of candour and conſcience, acquitted, 
_ not only of actual but intentional guilt. Even Jefferies, inſernal as 
he was in his politics, never was accuſed of partiality in the cauſes that 
came beſore him as chancellor. l tee 5 
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deen much ſtudied in England; but this is owing to the genius of the 
people, and their laws. The ſermons of their divines are often learned, 
And always ſound as to the practical and doctrinal part, but the many re- 
Igious ſects in England, require to be oppoſed rather by reaſoning than 
eloquence. An unaccountable notion has however prevaited even among 
he clergy themſelves that the latter is incompatible with the former, as 
if TRE of Cicero and Demoſthenes were weakened by thoſe 
"OW of language, with which they are adorned. A ſhort time, per- 
aps, may remove this prepoſſeſſion,. and convince the clergy, as well as 
laity, that true eloquence is the firſt and faireſt hand-maid of argumen- 
tation. The reader, however, is not to imagine that J am infinuating, 
that the preachers of the Englith church are deſtitute of the graces of elo- 
Eution ; fo far from that, no clergy in the world can equal them, in the 
purity and perſpicuity of language, though I think that if they conſulted 
more than they do the powers of elocution, they would preach with more 
effect. If the ſemblance of thoſe powers, coming from the mouths of 
ignorant enthuſiaſts, ure attended with the amazing effects we daily ſee, 
what muſt. not be the conſequence, if they were exerted in reality, and 
ſupported with ſpirit and learning 9 Oe 
„ The laws of England are n 2 caſt, that the ſeveral plead- 
ings at the bar, do not admit, or but very ſpariugly, of the flowers of 
ſpeech, and I am apt to think that a pleading in the Ciceronian manner, 
would make a ridiculous appearauce in Weltmialter-hall.” The — 
eee, elabt | 7 N 5 wyers, 
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Jawyers,' however, though they deal little in eloquence, are well verſed: 

in rhetoric and reaſoning. — HO be 2 % e n 
Parliamentary ſpeaking not being bound down to that precedent which 

is required in the courts of law, no nation in the world can produce fo 

many examples of true eloquence, as the Engliſh fenare in its two houſes, ' 
witneſs tlie fine ſpeeches made by both parties, in parliament, in the 

reign of Charles I. and thoſe that have been printed fince the *aceeffion 
D , vs core v6 Op 

Medicine and. ſurgery,” botany, anatomy, and all the arts or fludies for 

preſervitig life, have been carried into great perfection by the En liſh, 

and every member of the medical profeſſion, is ſure of an impartial heaf-- 

ing at the, bar of the publie. The ſame may be ſaid of muſic; and thea- 

tncal exhibitions. Even agticulture and mechaniſm, are now reduced in 
England to ſeiences, and that too without any public encouragement, 

but that given by private noblemen and gentlemen, who affociate them- 

ſelves for that purpoſe. In ſhip-building, clock-work, and the various 
branches of cutlery, they ſtand unrivalled. e. 
Unvrxs riss.] I have already mentioned the two univerſities t 
Cambridge and Oxford, which have been the ſeminaries of more te; | 
men than any in Europe, and ſome have ventured to ſay, than all 6the 
literary inſtitutions. It is certain that their magnificent buildings,*which © 
of late years, in ſplendour and architecture, rival the mott- ſuperb-royal 
ediſices, the rich endowments} the liberal eaſe and-tranquillity-enjoyed 
by thoſe who inhabit. tbem, ſurpaſe all the ideas which foreigners, 'Who - 
viſit them, conceive of literary ſocieties, - So reſpectable are they in their 
ſoundations, that each univerſity ſends two members to the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, aud their chancellors and officers have ever a civil juriſdiction over 
their ſtudents, the better to ſecure their independency. Their colleges, 
in their revenues and buildings, exceed thoſe of many other unwerfties. 
In Oxford there are 2, befides five halls, that are not endowed, and | 
where the ſtudents maintain themſelves. The col of Oxford are ” 
Univerſity, (founded as ſome ſay by Alfred the Great. Baliol, founded by 
John Baliol, king of Scots, in 1262. Merton, founded by Walter; cr 
Merton, biſhop 8 Rocheſter, and high chancellor of England; in 1267. 
Exeter, founded in 1316, by Walter Stapleton, biſho of Exeter, and 
lord treaſurer of England. "Oriel; founded by Edward II. in the year 
1324,” Queen's,” founded by Robert Eglesfleld, chaplain to queen Phil. 
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er- lipa, conſort to Edward III. in her honour, New College, founded in 
as 1386, by William of Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter, but finiſhed by 

p- Thomas de Rotheram, archbiſnop of Vork, and lord high chancellor, 

7s in the year 1475. All Souls; founded by Henry Chicheley, archbiſhop of 
lo- Canterbury, in 1437. Magdalen, was Founded by William Patten, alias 
the Wainfleet,” biſhop of Wincheſter, and lord chancellor, in the year 1459. 
ted Brazen 'Noſe; founded in 1509, by William Smith, biſhop of Lincoln. 
ore Corpus Chriſti, founded in 15 16, by Richard Fox, biſhop-of Winchefter: | 
of Chriſt Church, founded by cardinal Wolſey, in 1515, but compleated 
ee, by others, and is now the cathedral of the dioc 3 founded 
nd by Sir Thomas Pope, ſoon after the reformation. Sir John Baptiſt was 

* in 15 55, by Sir Thomas White, lord Mayor of London. Jefus; : 
ad- was begun by Hugh Price, prebendary of Rocheſter; and appropriated to 
of the Welch. Wadham,- fo called from its ſounder Nicholas Wadham, of 
er, Somerſetſhire; Eſq.” It was begun by him in the year 1609, but finiſhed 
liſh . aſter his death, by his lady, in 1613. Pembroke; ſo called in honor r of 
ers, 3 ; 6 ON : 
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the earl of Pembroke, then lord high chancellor, was founded by: Tho- 

mas Teſdale, Eſq; and Richard Wrightwick, B. D. in 1624. Worceſter, 

| N into a college, by Sir Thomas Cooke of Aſtley, in Wor- 

To theſe ig may be added Hertford college, formerly Hart- Hall; but 

a patent having paſſed the great ſeal in the year 1740, for erecting it into 

a college, that deſign is now carrying into executio. 

The five halls are theſe following: Alban hall, Edmund hall, St. 
Mary's hall; New-inn hall, and St. Mary Magdalen hall. 
The colleges of Cambridge are Peter · houſe, founded by Hugh Balſham, 
prior of Ely, in 1257, Who was afterwards biſhop! of that ſee. Clare 
all, founded in 1340; by a benefaction of lady Elizabeth Clare, connteſs 
of Alſtor. Pembroke hall, founded ſeven years after, by a counteſs of 
Pembroke. St. Bennet's, or Corpus Chriſti, ſounded about the ſame 
time, by the united guilds, or fraternities of Corpus Chriſti, and the 
Bleſſed Virgin. Trinity hall, founded by Bateman, biſhop of Norwich, 
about the year 1548. Gonvil and Caius, founded by Edmund de Gon- 
vil in 1348, compleated by biſnop Bateman, and additionally endowed 
200 years after, by John Caius, a enema, King's college, founded by 
Henry VI. and compleated by his ſucceſſors. Queen's college, was 
founded by the ſame king's conſort, but finiſhed by Elizabeth, wife to 
Edward- IV. Catherine: hall, founded by Richard Woodlark in 1475. 
| wo college, founded by John Alcock, biſhop of Ely, in the reign. of 

— Henry VII. Chriſt college was; founded about the ſame time, by that 
king's mother, Margaret, counteſs of Richmond. St. John's college was 
founded by the ſame lady. Magdalen college was founded by Thomas 
Audley, baron of Walden, in the reign of Henry VIII. Trinity college 
was founded by Henry VIII. Emanuel college, by Sir Walter Mild- 

may, in 1584. Sidney college was founded by Thomas Rateliff, earl 
of Suſſex, in 1588, and had its name from bis wife Frances Sidney. 

1 ANTIQUITIES|AND ere Tbe antiquities of England are 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL... either Britiſh, Roman, Saxon, or 
Daniſh, and Anglo -Normannic: but theſe, ps the Roman, throw 

no great light upon antient hiſtory, The chief Britiſh antiquities, are 
thoſe cycles of ſtones, particularly that called Stonehenge, in Wiltſhire, 

which probably were places of ſacred worſhip in the times of the Druids, 
Stonehenge is, by Inigo Jones, Dr. Stukeley, and others, deſcribed: as a 
regular circular ſtructure. The body of the work conſiſts of two circles, 
0 
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and two ovals, which are thus compoſed. The upright ſtones are placed 
at three feet and a half diſtance. from each other, and joined at top by 
 over-thwart ſtones, with tennons fitted to the mortiſes in the uprights, for 
| keeping them in their due poſition. Some of theſe ſtones are vaſtly large, 
meaſuring- rwo yards in breadth, one in thickneſs, and above ſeven in 
: heights, others are leſs in proportion. The uprights are-wrought a little 
with a chiſſel, and ſomething tapered ; but the tranſomes, or over- 
thwart ſtones, are quite plain. The outſide circle is near one hundred and 
eighty feet in diameter; between which, and the next circle, there is 2 
walk of three hundred feet in circumference, which has a ſurprizing and 
awful effect on the beholders. After all the deſcriptions of, and diſſerta· 

E this celebrated antiquity; by ingenious writers, it is not to 

de denied, that it has given riſe to many extravagant ridiculous conjec- 

tures, from the time of Leland, who has been very particular on the ſub- 
ject, down to Stukeley, who, on à favourite point of antiquity, * — | 
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alice Send the moſt enthuſiaſtic conjectures. The bares that 1s 
near this monument, N n of 7 of both d emi- 
nent in peace or war; ſome of them havin opened, bones, 
arms, and antient trinkets, found within — | 
Monuments of the ſame; kind as that of Stonehenge, are to be met 
with in Cumberland, Oxfordſhire, Cornwall, Devonſhire, and many 
other parts of England, as well as 4 in Scotland and the iſles, en : 
been already mentioned. | 
The Roman antiquities, in England, conſiſt chiefly of altars, and. me 8 
numental inſcriptions, which inſtru us as to the legionary ſtations of 

the Romans in Britain, and the names of ſome of their commanders. 

The Roman military ways give us the higheſt idea of the civil as well as 
military policy of thaſe conquerors... Their veſtiges are numerous; 

e is mentioned by Leland as beginning at Dover, and paſſing through 
| per to London, from... thence to St. Alban's, Duuſta fable, Stratford, * 
Towceſter, Littleburn, St. Gilbert's hill, near Shrewſbury, then by Strat. 
ton, and ſo through the middle of Wales to Cardigan. The great Via 
Militaris called ermen- ſtreet, paſſed from London through Lincoln, 

where a branch of it, from Pomfret to Doncaſter, ſtikes out to the wet- 
ward, paſſing through Tadcaſter to Vork, and from thence to Aldby, 

mbere n ain joined Hermen- ſtreet. There would, however, be no end 
of deſcribing the veſtiges of the Roman roads in England, many of which 
ſerve as foundations to our preſent highways. The great earl of Arun- 
del, the celebrated Engliſh- antiquary, had formed .a noble plan for, de- 
ſeribing thoſe which "= through Suſſex and Surry towards London; but 
the civil war breaking out, put an end to the undertaking. The remains 
of many Roman camps are diſcernible all over England. Their Fe 
tions are generally ſo well choſen, and their fortifications appear to have 
been ſo complete, that there is ſome reaſon to believe, that they were ts 
conſtant habitations of the Roman ſoldiers in England, though it is, cer- 

_ tain from, the baths and teſſerated pavements, that have been found in 
different parts, that their chief officers and magiſtrates, lived in towns. or 
2 oman walls have likewiſe been found in of er and, per- per:. 

the borders of Wales, many remains of their fortiſications 
and or es, are blended with thoſe of a later date; and it is difficult ſoar 
the moſt expert architect to pronounce that ſome halls and courts are not 
entirely Roman, 'The private cabinets of noblemen and. gentlemen, as 
well as the public repoſitories, contain a vaſt number of Roman arms, * 
coins, fibulz, trinkets, and the like, that have been found in England; 
but the moſt amazing monument of the Roman * in England, is the 
prætenture, or wall of Severus, commonly called the Picta wall, run- 
ning through Northumberland and ($5 6 ho ning at Tinmouth, 
and ending at Solway Firth, being about eighty miles in * 99 
wall at firſt conſiſted only of and turf,, with a ditch, Ne 
built it with ſtone. forts, and turrets, at roper diſtances, io that. each. 
might have a ſpeedy communication. with the other, and it. was attended 
all along by a P ditch, or vallum, to the north, and a military — 5 
way to 4 ſouth. This ious work, however, was —＋. — cu 
lated to ſtrike t Scots an Picts with terror, than et pag 
rity to the Roman poſſeſſions... in ſome places, the wall, the 22 8 | 
the road, are plainly diſcernible, and the latter ſerves as a foundation 
| a modern work of ES kind, carried on at the public expence. | 
ö bo Ons of the Roman antiquities in England, is. Js the 
e — 
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deſiderata of hikory,” but perhaps it is tee great @ deſign for any one 
man to execute, as it cannot be done without vifitmg every place, and 
every object in perſon, - L905 46 £4 22 1497; . 4% 75 | | 
The Saxon antiquities in England conſiſt chiefly in ecclefiaſtical edifices, 
und places of ſtreßgth. At Wincheſter is ſhewn the round table of king 
Arthur, 'withithe names of his knights. The antiquity of "this table has 
been diſputed by Cambden, and later writers, perhaps with reaſon ; but 
If it is not Britiſh, it certainly is Saxon. The cathedral of Wincheſter 
ſerved: as the burial place of ſeveral Saxon kings; whoſe bones were col- 
lected together by biſhop Fox, it! ſix large wooden cheſts. Many monu- 
ments of Saxon antiquity, preſent themſelves all over the kingdom, tho? 
" Hey are often not to be diſcerned from the Normannic ; and the Britiſh 
Muſcam” contains feveral ſtriking original ſpecimens of their learning. 
Many Saxon charters" ſigned by the king, and his nobles, with a plain 
croſs inftead of their names, are till to be met with. The writing is neat 
and legible, and was always performed” by à clergyman, who fe xed the 
name and quality of every donor, or witnefs, to his reſpective croſs. The 
Daniſh erections in England are hardly difcernible from the Saxon. The 
forms of their camps are round, and generally built upon eminences, but 
their forts are ſqua rde. ka . IS 
Alx England js full of Anglo Normannic monuments, which I chuſe 
do call Go, becauſe, though the princes, under whom they were raiſed, 
were of Norman original, yet the expence was deffayed by Engliſhmen, 
with Engliſh money. - York minſter, and Weſtminſter-hall, and abbey, 
are perhaps the fineſt ſpecimens to be found in Europe, of that Gothic - 
manner which: prevailed in building, before the recovery of the Greek 
and Roman architecture. All the cathedrals, and old churches in the 
Kingdom; are more or leſs in the fame taſte, if we-except St. Paul's. In 
hort, thoſe erections are ſo common, that they ſcarcely deſerve the name 
of curioſities. It is uncertain, whether the artificial excavations, found 
in ſome parts of England, are Britiſh, Saxon, or Norman. That under 
mne old caftle of Ryegate in Surry, is very remarkable, and feems to have 
been deſigned for ſecreting tne cattle and effects of the natives; in times 
of war and invaſion. It contains an oblong ſquare hall, round which 
runs a bench, cut out of the ſame rock, for ſitting upon; and tradition 
ſays, that it was the room in which the barons of En land met, during 
- their wars with king John, The rock itſelf is ſoft, and very practicable; 
but it is hard to ſay, where the excavation, which 1s ed in a ſquare 
Pan about fix feet high, and four wide, terminates, becaufe the work 
„ OE 0 7 A TY, anne 
The natural curioſities in England ate ſo various, that I can touch upon 
them only in general; as there is no end of deſcribing the ſeveral medi- 
cinal waters and ſprings, which are to be found in every part of the 
country. They have been analyſed with great accuracy and care, by 
ſeveral learned naturaliſts, who, as their intereſts, or inclinations led 
em, have not been'fparing in recommending their ſalubrious qualities. 
England, however, is not Cingular in its medicinal water, though in ſome 
countries the diſcovering and examining chem is ſcarce worth While. In 
England, a'much frequented well or ſpring,” is a certain eftate to its 18 | 
rietor: The moſt remarkable of theſs wells have been divided into thoſe 
r bathing, and thoſe for purging. The chief of the former lie in So- 
merſetſhire; and the Bath waters are famous through all the world, both 
For drinking and bathing. Spays of the fame kind are found mon 
222 | | rough, 
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Dulwich 1 ov he Acton Illington in iddleſex, — 2 

ate many remarkable ſprings ;. whereof ſame, are imprega ated either with 

ſult, as that at Droitwich in . or ſulphur, as the famous where 

Wigan in Lancaſnire; or bienminous ter, as that at Puchford. in 

Shropſhire. Others have à petrifying quality, as that near Lutterworth 

in Leiceſterſhits ; and a dropping well in the weſt riding of Vorkſhire 

And finally, fome ebb.and flow, as thole of the Peak in Derb yſbjre, — 

Laywell, near Torbay, whoſe waters riſe and fall ſeveral times > an hors, 

To theſe we may add that remarkable. fountain near. Richar 

| Herefordſhire, commonly called Bonewell, * is generally I/ full 4 

| ſmall bones, like thoſe of frogs or fiſh, though often cleared out. At 

Ancliff, near Wigan in. Laneaſhire, is the famous W well ; the - 

water is cold, neither has it any ſmell; yet, there is ſa ſtrong a N 

ſulphur iſſuing out with. the fiream, that 12575 Nn e to it, & 

"up of the water is covered with a flame, like that of burning ſpirits; 
ich laſts ſeveral, hours, and emits ſo fierce à heat that "meat may 

E 8 over it. The fluid itſelf will not burn when: taken our bf 

© Derbyſhire is celebrated for 1 many natural puxiakuies, The Man Tas 

or Mother Tower, is ſaid to be continually A e away, but never 

diminiſhes, The Elden Hole, about four miles, from the the ſame. pla lace; 

this is a chaſm in the fide of a mountain, near {even yards wi 

fourteen long, diminiſhing in extent within the x01 . f what dep 

is not known. A plummet ance drew 884 8 line after it, 

the laſt 80 were wet, without finding a bottom. The entrance of ole 

hole near Buxton, for ſeveral; paces, is very. low, but ſoog 0 pens into 7 

very lofty. vault, like the inſide of a Gothic cathedral. The eight is cerę 

tainly very, great, yet much ſhoxt of what ſome have aſſerted o rec 

it a, quarter of a mile n though in length it exceeds that 

ſion : a current of water, which runs along the middle, adds, by 

its ſounding ſtream, re- ecchoed on all ſides, 15 much to the aſloniſn- 

ment of all who viſit this vaſt concave. The dr 967123 water hang 

from the roof, and on the ſides, have an am . 

only reflect numberleſs rays from the candles — by 1 guides, but 

as they are of a petri quality, they harden in ſeveral; places into 

various forms, which, wich the help of a. ſtrong imagination, way paſs 

for lions, fonts, organs, ang the like. T entrance into that natural 

wy which is, from 2 1 2 the 7 wi is wide 

at and — chirty perpen veral , cottagers. 

dwell under i 3 ſeem in a great meaſure to What ſt by guidin ſtrangers 

into the cavern, which: is croſſed by four, ſtreams of water, and then at is © * 

thoughr impaſſable. Tbe vault, in ſeveral places, makes a noble: ap- 

8 2 which is particularly beautiful, by being chequered by various \ 

coloured ſtones. Theſe are the moſt celebrated natural excavatiens in 

England, where they are beheld. with great e but ate nothing com- 
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1 © Some ſpots of England are faid to have a petrifying quality. We are 
told, * quad Whitby in Yorkſhire, are found certain <4. 'reſem- * 
_* bling the folds and wreaths of a ſerpent; alſo other ftones of ſeveral 

fes, and fo exactly round, as if artificially made for cannon balls, which 
being broke, do commonly contain the form and likeneſs of ' ferpents, 
wreathed in circles, but generally without heads. In ſome parts of Glou- 

ceſterſhire, ſtones are found, reſembling cockles, oiſters, and other teſta- 
ceous' marine animals. Thoſe curiofities, however, in other countries, 
would, as ſuch, make but a poor appearance, and even in England they 

are often magnified by ignorance and credulitt vv. 

Errizs, TOWNS, FORTs, Au p OTHER T This head is ſo very ex- 

Epirreks, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. f tenfive, that T' can only 
touch upon objects that can aſſiſt in giving the reader ſome idea of its im- 


ortance, grandeur, or utilit 7). ra 2 
London, the metropolis of the Britiſh empire, naturally takes the 
lead in this diviſion; it appears to have been founded between the reigns 
of Julius Cæſar and Nero, but by whom is uncertain; for we are told 
by Tacitus, that it was a place of great trade in Nero's time, and ſoon: 
after became the capital of the iſland. It was firſt walled about with 
hewn ſtones, and Britiſh bricks, by Conſtantine the Great, and the walls 
formed an oblong ſquare, in compaſs about three miles, with ſeven prin- 
cipal I The ſame emperor made it a biſhop's ſee; for it appears that 
WE bi op. of London was at the council of Arles, in the year 314 : he 
Alfo ſettled a mint in it, as is plain from ſome of his coins; 
*" London, in its large ſenſe, including Weſtminſter, ' Southwark, and 
part of Middleſex, is a city of a very furprizing extent, of prodigious 

- wealth, and of the moſt extenſive trade. This city, when confidered with 
All its advantages, is now what ancient Rome once was; the ſeat of liberty, 
the encourager of arts, and the admiration of the whole world. London 
js the centre of trade; it has an intimate connection with all the coun- 
tries in the kingdom J it is the grand mart-of the nation, to which every, 
part ſend their commodities, from whence =o again are ſerit back into 
every town in the nation, and to every part of the world. From hence 
innumerable carriages, by land and water, are conſtantly employed; and 
from hence ariſes that circulation in the national body, #hic "renders 
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EE every part healthful, vigorous, and in 3 condition; a circu- 


lation that is equally beneficial to the head, and the moſt diſtant mem- 
bers. Merchants are here as rich as noblemen;; witneſs their incredible 
Joans to government; and there is no place in the world where the ſhops 
-of 2 make ſuch a noble and elegant appearance, or are better 
It is ſituated on the banks of the Thames, a river, which, though not 
the largeſt, is the richeſt and moſt commodious for commerce of any in 
' the world. It being continualhy filled with fleets, ' failing to or from the 
.* moſt diſtant climates ; and its banks being from London- bridge to Black- 
wall, almoſt one continued great magazine of naval ſtores, containing 
- three large wet docks, thirty-two dry docks, and thirty-three yards - 
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London is ſituated in 519 31 north latitude, 400 miles ſouth of Edinburgh, and 270 

fouth-eaft of Dublin; 180 miles weſt of Amfterdam, 210 north-weſt of Paris, 500 ſouth- 
well of Copenhagen, 600 north-weſt of Vienna, 790 ſouth · weſt of Stockholm, 800 north- 

eaſt of Madrid, 820 north - weſt of Rome, $50 north-eaſt of Liſbon, 1360 north · weſt af 
Conſtantinople, and 1414 ſouth-weſt of Moſcow, RL rg ve 
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the building of hips for the uſe of the merchants, befide the placer alloted 


ſor the l boats and r ; and the king's yards lower down 
building men of war. As this city is about fixty miley 

diſtant from the ſea, it enjoys, by means of this beautiful river, all the 
benefits of navigation, without the danger of being ſurprized by foreign 
fleets, or of being annoyed, by the moiſt vapours of the ſea, It riſes regu. 
larly. from the water-ſide, and extending itſelf on both ſides along its 
banks, reaches a prodigious length from eaſt to welt in a kind of amphi- 
theatre towards the north, and is continued for near twenty miles on all 
fides, in a; ſucceflion of magnificent villas, and populous villages, the 
country ſeats of gentlemen and tradeſmen; whither the latter retire for the 
benefit of the freſh air, 7 Gs = _ from the hurty of buſi- 
neſs; The regard paid by the legiſlature: to the property of the ſubject, 
bas hitherto prevented any bounds-being fixed for ark frog P23, N 
The irtegylar form of this city makes it difficult to aſcertain its extent. 

However, its length from eaſt to weſt, is generally allowed to be above 
ſeven miles, from Hyde park corner to Poplar ; and its breadth, in ſome 
places three, in others two; and in other again not much above half 3 
mile. Hence the circumference: of the whole is almoſt eighteen miles. 

But it is much eafier to form an idea of the darge extent of 'a eity ſo irre- 

gularly built, by the number of the people, who are computed to be þ 
3 million; and from the number of edifices devoted to the ſervite e 
e e 


reli ion. r mene 97 0 NAR g 
- of theſe, beſide St. Paul's cathedral, and the collegiate church at Weſt⸗ 
minſter, there are 102 pariſh churches, and 69 chapels of the eſtabliſhed 
religion ; 21 French proteſtant cbapels; 11 chapels belonging tö the Ger- 
mans, Dutch, Danes, &c. 33 baptiſt meetings; 26 independent meet - 
ings; 28 preſbyterian meetings 19 popiſh cha and meeting-houſes 
for the uſe of foreign ambaſſadots, and, of various ſects; and three 
ws ſynagogues. So that there are 326 places devoted to religious wor- 
Mip, in the compaſs of this valt pile af building; without reckoning che 8 
21 out- pariſhes, uſually included within the bills of mortality. 
There are alſo in and near this city 1c0 alms-houſes, about 8 
and infirmaties, three colleges, 10 public: priſons, 1 5 fleſh- markets; 
one market for live cattle, two other markets more particularly for herbs; 
and 23 other markets for. corn, coals, hay, &c. 15 inns of churt, 27 public 
{quares, ; beſide thoſe» within any angle rf as the Temple, &c. 
three bridges, 49 balls far companies, eight public ſchools, ealled free- 


ſchools; and x 3.1 chapity-ſchogls which provide education for 304 PD ʒũẽ 
children; 200 inne, 447 taverns, 51 coſfee · houſrs, 5975 aner 5 
logo hackney coaches; 400 ditto» chairs; 7000 ſtreets, lanes, courts 


and alleys, aud 230, oo0 dwelling-houſes, containing, as has been alreg 
obſerved, about 1, go, ooo inhabitants, who, according to A late effimate,: 
conſume, annually the following articles of prowifions 


ö lack cattle . :! — 95,244 
. C Z =, 22 7 L $4 
| heep and lambs. r reer —— 771,12 
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Small boats with cod, haddock, whiting, &c. over and 
1 above 8 land- carriage, and great quan- 1,;, 398 
3 tities of river and ſalt·fiſ jn ] Ot NG 
| Butter, pounds weight, about inen . — | 16, ooo, doo 

9 Cheeſe, ditto, about Ty: 6 — — nasa, 
- Gallons of milk”) pres, xiL—ͥd — 7, ooo, ooo 


| arrels of ſtrong ber — I $172,494 
_ Zarrels of ſmall ber ! a 598,495 
1 | —— veer , 5 — — 30, 044 
ons of rum, brandy, and other diſtilled waters, above 11, ooo, oo 
g Pounds weight of candles, above —2ʃ⸗:ę 11, 000, 000 
London bridge was firſt built of ſtone in the reign of Henry II. about 
. the year 1463, by a tax laid upon wool,” which in courſe of time gave 
riſe to the notion that it was built upon wool- packs; from that time it 
haas undergone many alterations and improvements, particularly ſince the 
[ | year: 1756, when the houſes were taken down, and the whole rendered 
| mate convenient and beautiful. The paſſage for carriages is 31 feet 
3 2 and ſeven feet on each fide for ſoot paſſengers: It eroſſes the 
Thames where it is. 915 feet broad, and has at preſent; 19 arches of about 
|. 29.teet wide each, but the center one is conſiderably larger. 
| Weſtminſter- bridge is reckoned one of the moſt compleat und elegant 
_ ©  firuQures of the kind in the known world. It is built entirely of None, 
_ and extended over the river at a place where it is 1, 223 feet broad; which 
above 300 feet broader than at London bridge. On each ſide is a fine 
bo | halluſtfade of ſtone, with places of ſhelter” from the rain.. The width of 
| the bridge is 4% ſeet, having on each fide a fine foot way for paſſengers. 
It confiſts of 14 pierd, and 7/3 large, and two ſmall arches, all ſemi-cir- 
cular, that in the center being 76 feet wide, and the reſt decreaſing four 
_ feeteach from ibe other; ſo that the-twa-leaft arches ofthe 1 3 great ones 
| are each 52 feet. It is computed that the value of 40, 00 l. in ſtone, ar 
6 _ ether, materials, is always under water. This magnificent ſtrufture - was 
| begun in 1738, and finiſned in 1750, at the-expetice of 389, 000 l. de- 
GR; has \Y 3 e 91to fn hs ANBINT DNMNETS VS: 
 __  Black-friary! bridge falls nothing ſhort of that of i Weſtminſter, either 
1 in magniſcence ot workmanſhip; but the ſituation of the ground on the 
{ - _ two:ſhores, obliged the architect to employ elliptical arehes; which, how- 
3 ever, have a vegysfine effect; and many unqueſtionable judges, prefer it 
HS to Weſtminſter-bridge. This bridge was begun in 1760, and finiſhed in 
ao | 170, at the;Expence of 152, 840 l. to be diſcharged by a toll upon the 
| ZW | . It is ſituated almoſt at an equal diſtance between. thoſe of 
Weſtminſter and London, commands à view of the Thames from the 
latter to Whitehall, and diſcovers the majeſty of St. Paul's in a very 
ſtriking manner. Abe n, 107797 eee og IODC: n „ 
Tube cathedral of St. Paul's is the moſt capacious, magnificent, and 
regular, Proteſtant church in the world. The length within is 500 feet; 
Ancl its height, from the marble pavement to the · croſs, on the top of the 
cupola, is 340. It is built of Portland ſtone, according to the Greek 
and Roman orders, in the form- of a croſs, after the mode of St. Peter's 
' at Rome, to uchich-in ſome reſpects it is ſuperior. St. Paul's church is 
. the principal work of Sir Chriſtopher Wreu, and undoubtedly” the only 
1 ork of the ſame-magnitude, that ever was compleated by one man. He 


* 


ired to a great age, and finiſhed the building 37 years after he himſelf 
laid. ghe fir 


ſtone, It takes up fix acres of ground, though ay cet 


” 


5 noth of this chureh meaſures no more than the width of St. Peter's, 
8 e expence of r 555 it after the fire of London, was defrayed by a 
F uty on coals, an is compare at promos SO Ba nn I 
0 . Weſtminſter-abbey, or t collegiate church of Weſtmidfter, is a vene-_ 
0 rable pile of building, in the Gothic tate. It was firſt bujlt by Edward 
0 the Conſeſſor; king Henry ne it from the ground, and Henr7 
4 VII. added a fine chapel to the end of it; this is che repoßtory of 
5 the deceaſed Britiſh kings and nobility ; and here are alſo monuments - 
4 ereted to the memory of many n etonages, com 
0 manders by ſea and land, philoſophers, poets, &. In che reign of queen 
0 Anne, 4000 . a year, Fut of the coal duty, was granted by parliament + 
for keeping it in repair, os hou — 8 
The jalide of the church of St. Stephen's Walbrook, is admired' for 
its lightneſs and elegance, and does honour to the memory of. Sir Chriſ- 
topher'Wreil. The ſame may be ſaid of the ſteeples of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
aud St. Bride's, Which are ſuppoſed to be the moſt complete in their kind 
of any in Europe, though archftecture has laid down no rules for ſach - 
ereffions. : Few churches in or about London are without ſome beauty. 
The ſimplicity of the portico in Covent-Garden is worthy the pureſt ages 
of -antient architecture! That of St. Martin's in the Fields would be 
noble and ſtriking, cbuld it be ſeen from a r point of view, Seve- | 
ral of the new. churches are built in an elegant taſte, and even ſome f,. 
the chapels have gracefulneſs and, proportion to recommend them. The 
Banquetting-houſe at Whitehall, is but a very ſmall part of a noble 
palace, deſigned by Inigo Jones, for the royal. reſidence, and as it now 
Kaub under 1 diſadvantages, its ſymmetry, and ornaments, are in 
the higheſt ſtile and execution of architecture. V 
Weſtminſer-ball, though on the out- ſide it makes a mean, and no very 
advantageous a ance, is a noble Gothic building, and is ſaid to be 
the largeſt room in the world, bln ee feet long, and 70 broad. Its 
roof is the fineſt of its kind that can be ſeen. Here ate held the corona * 
tion- feaſts of our kings and queens; alſo the courts of chancery, king's > - 
bench, and commen-pleas, and above ſtairs, that of the-exchequer.  _ 
That beantifud cotumn, called the Monument, erected at the charge of 
the city, to perpetuate the memory of its being deſtroyed by fire, is 
juſtly” worthy of notice. This column, which is of the Doric order, ex- 
ceeds all the obeliſks and pillars of the antients, it being 202 feet high. 
with a ſtair · caſe in the middle to aſdend to the balcony, which is about 30 
feet ſhort of the top, from hence there are other ſteps, made for perſons 
to look” out at the top of all, Which is faſhioned likp an urn, with a flame 
ſuing from it. On the baſe of the Monument, next the ſtreet, the de- 
ſtruction of the city, and the relief given to the ſufferers by Charles II. 
and his brother, is emblematically repreſented in baſs relief. The north 
and fouth fides of the baſe have each à Latin inſcription; the one deſcrib- 
ing its dreadful defolation *, and the other its ſplendid reſurrection; and 
on the eaſt fide is an inſcription, ſhewing when the pillar was begun and 
wales CES e e = a ha | „ 
» Which may be mob rebdered: © In the year of brit, 1666, Sept. 2, caltward from 
hejice, at the md pra (the ef e column) 5 10 bie fire r 
about midnight ; which Ariveh on by z high wind, not only waſted the 5 parts, 'bat 
alſo very remote plates} with incredible crackling and fory. It 'conſuthed 89 churches, + 
e eity- gates, Guildhall, many public ſtructure“, hoſpitals, {chooks, libraries, a "Vs 
munder of eh Uſes 23,000 Ieling'houles, aaf bes kern, Of the 36 was, 
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finiſhed.” The charge of erecting this monument, which was begun by 


Sir Chriſtopher Wren in 1671, and finiſhed by him in 1677, amounted 
to-upwards of .13,co0l.,  - _ ee eee 
f The Royal Exchange is a large noble building, and is faid to have coſt 
above 80,0001. 5 4 2 Ab | | 
The terrace in the Adelphi would do honour to the pureſt ages of 
architecture, and has laid open one of the fineſt proſpects in the world. 
We might here give a deſcription of the Tower“, Bank of England, 
the New-treaſury, the iralty-office, and the Horſe-guards at White- 
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| jt utterly deſtroyed 25, and left eight others ſhattered and half burnt, The ruins of the 
city were 436 acres, from the Tower by the Thames fide to the Temple church; and 
from the north-eaſt along the wall to Holborn-bridge. To the eſtates and fortunes of 
the citizens it was mercileſs, butto their lives very favourable, that it might in all things re- 
ſemble the laſt conflagration of the world. The deſtruction was ſudden ; for in a ſmall 
ſpace of time the city was ſeen moſt flouriſhing, and reduced to nothing, Three days 
after, when this fatal fire had baffled all human counſels and endeavours z in the opinion 
| 2 it ſtopped, as it were by a command from heaven, and was on every fide extin- 
2 ed.” : 
EC In examining the curioſities of the Tower of London, it will be proper to begin with 
thoſe on the outſide the principal gate; the firſt thing a ſtranger uſually to viſit is 
the wild beaſts; which, from their ſituation, firſt preſent themſelves ; for EE entered 
the outer gate, and paſſed what is called the ſpur-guard, the keeper's houſe preſents itſelf 
before you, which is known by a painted lion on the wall, and another over the door 
which leads to their dens, By ringing a bell, and paying fixpence each perſon, you may 
eaſily gain admittance, Th | : | 
The next place worthy of obſervation is the Mint, which comprehends near one-third 
of the Tower, and contains houſes for all the officers belonging to the coinage, On paſſing 
the principal gate you ſee the White Tower, built by William the Conqueror, This is a 
large, ſquare, irregular ftone building, fituated almoſt in the center, no one fide anſwering 
to another, nor any of its watch towers, of which there are four at the top, built alike. 
One of theſe towers is now converted into an obſervatory... In the firſt tory are two noble 
rooms, one of which is a ſmall armoury for the ſea-ſervice, it having various ſorts of 
arms, very curiouſly laid up, for above 10, ooo ſeamen. In the other room are many 
cloſets and preſſes, all filled with warlike engines and inftruments of death. Over this 
are two other floors, one principally filled with arms; the other with arms and other 
warlike inſtruments, as ſpades, ſhovels, pick-axes, and chevraux de frize. In the up 
ſtory, ate kept match, ſheep-ſkins, tanned hides, &c. and in a little room, called Julius 
Cæſar's chapel, are depoſited ſome records, containing perhaps the antient uſages and 
cuſtoms of the place. In this building are alſo preſerved the models of the new-in- | 
vented engines of deſtruction, that have from time to time been preſented to the go- 
vernment. Near the ſouthweſt angle of the White-Tower, is the Spaniſh armoury, 
in which are depoſited the ſpoils of what was vainly called the Invincible Armada; in or- 
der to perpetuate to lateſt. poſterity, the memory of that ſignal victory, obtained by the 


_ Engliſh over the whole naval power of Spain, in the reign of Philip II. AY. 


You now come to the grand Store-houſe, a noble building, to the northward of 
White Tower, that extends 245 feet in length, and 60 in breadth; It was begun by 
king James II. who built it to the firſt floor; but it was finiſhed by king William III. 
who ere&t:& that magnificent room called the New, or Small Armoury, in which that 
prince, with queen Mary, his conſort, dined in great "et, having all the warrant work- 
men and labourets to attend them, dreſſed in white gloves and aprons, the uſual badges of 
the order of mafonry. To this noble room you are led by a folding door, adjoining to 
the eaſt end of the Tower chapel, which leads to a grand ſtaireaſe of 80 eaſy ſteps. On 
the left fide of the uppermoſt landing-place is the work-ſhop, in which are conſtantly 
employed about 14 farbilhers, in cleaning, repairing, and new-placing the arms. On en- 
tering the armoury, you ſee what they call a wilderneſs of arms, ſo artfully diſpoſed, 
that at one view, you behold arms for near $0,000'men, all bright, and fit for ſervice: 
a ſight which it is impoſſible to behold without aftoniſhment ; and beſides thoſe expoſed 
to view, there were, before the late war, 16 cheſts ſhut up, each cheſt holding about 
- -1,2comuſkets,. The arms were originally diſpoſed by Mr. Harris, who contrived to place 
them ia this beautiful ordet, both here and in the guard chamber of . 
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ball, the Manſion-bouſe of the lord-mayor, the Exciſc-office, India- 
houſe, and a vaſt number of other public buildings; beſides the magni- 
cent edifices raiſed by our nobility; as Buckinghati-houfe, Marlbo- 
rough-houſe, and lord Spencer's; in St. James's park; the earl of Cheſter- 
face houſe, near Hyde-park; the duke of evonſhire's, the earl of 
Coventry 's, and the late eatl of Bath's, in Piccadilly; lofd Shelbarne's, 
in Berkeley-ſquare; Northumberland-houſe, in the Strand; the houſes 
of the dukes of Newraſtle and Queenfbetry ; of lord Bateman; of gene- 
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le vs a common gun-ſmith 5 but after He had performed this work, Which is the ad- 
nication of people of all nations, he was allowed a penſion from the ctown' for his inge- 
2 ö nee ' * OVER 
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Von the gtouhd floor under the ſmall armouty; is a large room of equal dimenſions 


vith that, ol by 20 pillats, all hung round with implements of war; This 
room, which is 44 feet high; has a paſſage in the middle 16 feet wide. At the fight of 
ſoch a variety of the moſt dreadful engines of deſtruction, before whoſe thunder the moſt 
ſuperd edifices, the nobleſt works of art, and numbet of the human ſpecies, fall together 
in one common and undiſtifiguiſhed ruin; one cannot help wiſhing that thoſe horrible in- 
ventions | means like a falſe conception, in the womb of nature, never to have been 
ripened into bir tn. | N i} ps +6; | 
The Horſe Armoury is a plain brick building, 4 little to the eaſtward of the White 
Tower; and is an edifice rather convenient than elegant, where the ſpectator is entertained 
with a repreſentation of thoſe kings and heroes of our own nation, with whoſe gallant 
actions it is to be ſuppoſed he is well acquainted; ſome. of them equipped and fitting 
on horſeback, in the ſame bright and ſhining armour they were uſed to wear when they 
performed thoſe glorious actions that give them a diſtinguiſhed place in the Britiſh annals. 
Tou nom come to the line of kings, which your conductor begins by reverſing the order 
of chronology ; ſo that in following them we muſt place the laſt firſt. | 
In a dark, ſtrong, ſtone room, about 20 yards to the eaſtward of the grand ſtore-houſe, 
or nem armoury, the crown jewels are depoſited. I. The imperial crowng with which 
it 1s pretended that all the kings of England have been crowned fince Edward the Con- 

_ feſlor, in 2042, It is of gold enriched with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, ſaphires and 
pearls ; the cap within is of purple velvet, lined with white taffety, turned up with 
three rows. of ermine, They are however miſtaken in ſhewing this as the ancient 
imperial diadem of St. Edward; for that, with the other moſt ancient ' regalia of this 
kingdom, was kept in the arched room in the cloiſters in Weſtminſter Abbey, till the 
rand rebellion 5 when in 1642, Harry Martin, by order of the parliament, broke open 
the iron cheſt in which it was ſecured, took it thence, and ſold it, together with the 
robes, ſword, and ſcepter, of St. Edward, However, after the reftoration, king Charles 
Il, had one made in imitation of it, which is that now ſhewn. II. The golden orb or 
globe, 88 the king's right hand before he is crowned; and borne in his left hand 
vith the ſcepter in his right, vpon his return into Weſtminſter-hall after he is crowned; 
It is about fix inches in diameter, edged with pearle, and enriched with precious ſtones. 
On the top is an amethyſt, of à violet colour, near an inch and an half in height, ſet 
with a rich croſs of gold, adorned with diamonds, pearls, and precious ſtones. The | 
viole height of the ball and cup is 11 inches. III. The golden ſcepter, with its croſs ſet 
upon a large amethyſt of great value, garniſhed round with table diamonds. The handle 
bf the 2 * is plain; but the pummel is ſet round with rubies, emeralds and ſmall dia- 

e top riſes into a fleur de lis of fix leaves, all enriched with precious ſtones, 

fom whence ifſues a mound or ball, made of the amethyſt already mentioned. The cto 
u quite covered with precious ſtones, IV. The ſcepter with the; dove, the emblem 
of peace, perched on the top"of a ſmall Jeruſalem croſs, finely ornamented with, table 
Uamonds and jewels of great value. This emblem was firſt uſed by Edward the Con- 
* as appears by his feal 3 but the ancient ſcepter and dove was fold with the reſt of 

e regalia, and this now in the Tower was made after the reſtoration. V. St. Ed- 
way ſtaff, four feet ſeven inches and a half in length, and three inches three quar- 
main circumference, all of beaten gold, which is carried before the king at his corona - 

in. VI. The rich crown of ſtate, worn by his majeſty! in parliamebt ; in which is a 
laye emerald ſeven inches round ;' a pearl eftectned the fineſt in the world, and a ruby 

N 1neftimable value. VII. The crown belonging 40- ki royal | bighoeſs. the prints of 
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ral Wade in Saville-row; the earl of -Granville's, Mr. Pelham's, the 
duke of Bedford's,. and Montague-houſe“, in Bloomſbury; the two 
houſes lately exected by Mr. Tuffnell, in Cavendiſh-Square ; with a 
great number of others of the nobility and gent. „ 

I This great city is happily ſupplied with abupdanee of. freſh. water from 
the Thames and the New. River; which is not only of inconceivable 
ſervige-to every family, but by means of fire; plugs eyery where. diſperſed, 


the keys, of which are depoſited with the pariſh ofticers, the city is, in a 
| | ” | great 


of 


* * . 
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Wales. The king wears his crown on his head while he fits upon the throne ; but that 
of the prince of Wales is placed before him, to ſhew that he is not yet come to it, 
VII. The late queen Mary's crown, globe, and ſcepter, with the, diadem ſhe wore at 
her coronation with her-confort king William III. IX. An ivory ſcepter, with, a dove 
on the top, made for King James II. 's queen, whoſe gatniture is gold, and the doye og 
the top gold, enamelled with white. X. The curtana, or ſword of mercy, which has 
'a blade thirty-two inches long, and near two broad, is without a paint, and is borne 
naked before the king at his coronation, betwcen the two ſwords of juſtice, ſpiritual 
and temporal. XI. The golden ſpurs, and the armillas, which are bracelets for the 
wriſts. Theſe, though very antique, ate worn at the coronation... XII. The angulla, 
or eagle of gold, finely engraved, which holds the holy oil the kings, and queens of 
England are anointed. with; and the golden ſpoon that the, biſhop,.pours the oil into, 
Theſe are two pieces of great antiquity. The golden eagle, including the pedeſſal, s 
about nine inches high, and the wings expand about ſeven inches. The 5X4 weighs 
about ten ounces: - The head of the eagle ſcrews off about the middle of the neck, which 
is made hollow, for holding the holy oil; and when the king is ancipted by the biſhgp, 
the oil is poured into the ſpoon out of the bizd's bill. XIII. A rich falt-cellar. of flats, 
in form like the ſquare White Tower, and ſo exquiſitely wrought, that the workmanſhip 
of modern times is in no degree equal to it. It is of gold, and uſed only ap the king's 
table at the coronation. XIV. A noble flyer font, double gilt, and.clegantly wrought, 
in which the royal family are chriſtened, XV. A large filyex fountain, preſented to king 
Charles II. by the town of Plymouth, very curiouſſy wrought; but much inferior in 
beauty to the above. Beſides theſe, Which are commonly ſhe wn, there are in the jewel 
office, all the crown jewels worn by the prince and princeſſes at coronations, and à great 
variety of curious old plato. | | V 
The Record Office conſiſts of three rooms, one above another and a large round room, 
- where the rolls are kept. Theſe are all hanſomely wainſcoted, the Wainſcot being 
framed into preſſes round each room, within which are ſhelyes, and repoſitories far the 
tecords ; and for the eaſier finding of them, the year of each reign is inſeribed on the in- 
fide of theſe preſſes, and the records placed accordingly. Within theſe preſſes, which 
amount to 56 in number, are depoſited all the rolls, from the firſt year of the rey 
of king John, to the beginning of the reign. of Richard III. but, thoſe after. this lf 
period are kept in the rolls chapel. The records in the Tower, among other thingy 
contain, the foundation of abbies, and other religious houſes; the ancient tenures of al 
the lands in England, with a ſurvey of the manors; the orig nal of laws and.fatutes; 
5 8 of the courts of common law and eguity ; the rights of England to the de- 
minion of the Britiſh ſeas; leagues and treaties with foreign princas; the atehicyements 
of England in foreign wars; the ſettlement; of Ireland, as to law and dominjon; the 
forms of ſubmiſſion of, ſome Scottiſh kings, for territories held in England; ancien 
5 ts of our kings to their ſubjects; privileges and immunities granted to cities and cor- 
| porations during the period above - mentioned; enrollments of charters and deeds made be- 
fore the conqueſt; the bounds. of all the foreſts in England, with the ſeveral reſpects 
rights of the inhabitants to common paſture, and many other important records, all regu" 
Aarly diſpoſed, and referred to in near a thouſand folio. indexes... This office is kept gen, 
and attendance conſtantly given, from ſeven o'clock till one, except in the months of Pe: 
cember, January and February, when it is open only from eight to one, Sundays and ho- 
Ho excepted. A ſearch here is half a guinea, for which you may peruſe 205 ont 
et à year. b N , K | 
* The Britiſh Muſeum. is depoſited in Montagye-houſe. Sir Hans Sloane, bat. 
oo died in 2753) may not improperiy be called the founder of the Be Mice 
or its being eſtabliſhed by parlament, was only in conſequence of his leaving by, 
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ntzemeut wilt produce, muſt neceſſarily ſtimulate the powers of invention 


ENGEAND . 
delt meaſure, Tecuretl from the ſpreading” of fire; for theſe plogs are 
1 ſooner opened than there is vaſt quatitlties of water to r the 
e ee 1-2 e e 0 
bis letity er water has been attended with another advantage, it has 


gen rike to ſeveral companies, wü infute houſes and goods, from fire; 


in advantage that is not to be met with in any other nation on earth: 
the premium is ſmall“, and the recovery, in cafe of loſs, is eafy and 
certain. Every ove of theſe offices, keep a ſet of men in pay, 6! 653: 
ready at all hours'to give their afſiſtanice in caſe of fire; and who are on 
41 occafiohs extremely bold, dexrerous, and di pep ; but though all 
their. labours mould prove unſucceſsful, che perſon who ſuffers by this 
touring efetnetit, has the cotflfort that muſt ariſe from a certainty of 
being paidt the value (upon oath) of whar he has inſured, 4 
If the uſe and” advantage of p | 
tional. concern, it will be found to be of the utmoſt conſequence, in pro- 


noting chte welfare of mankind, as that attention to it, which encdu- 
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his noble collection of natural hiſtory, Bis large library, and his numerous eriofties; 
which coſt him Fo, co l. to the ufe of the puYlic; on condition that the parliament would 
y 20,000 l, te his executors. To this eedtiog were added the Cottonian library, the 
Hatleian manuſcripts, collected by the Oxfod family, and purchaſed likewiſe b 
parliament, and a. collection of books given by the late major Edwards. His late ma 
libraries of books and manulcripts collected by the ſeveral kings of England. 
The Stoafjan collection conſiſts of an imaziag number of se among which 
ne, the libraty, | including books of drawings, manuſcripts, and prints, amounting to 
about 30000 volumes. Medals; and coins ahcient and modern, 23,000, Cameos and 
intaglios, about 700. Seals, 268. Veſlels,. &c, 10 
ties, 1,125. Precious ſtones, agates, jaſper, dc. 2,256. Metals, minerals, ores, c. 
25725. fals, ſpars, &c. 1,864. F Is, flints, ftones, 1 275. Earths, ſands, falts, 
1035, Hitumens, ſulphurs, ambers, Kc. 399% Tales, mice, Ge. 388. Corals, 
ſpanges, Kr. 12 t. Teſtacea, or ſhells, c. 3, 943. Echini, ecbinitz, &. 659. 
Aſleris i trochi, entrochi, 8c; 241. Cruſtacem, crabs, lobſters, &c. 363, Stella Wa- 
rinz, ſtat-fiſhes, &c. 173. Fiſh, and their parts, &c. 1.655. Birds, and their parts, 
es, and neſts, of different ſpecies, 1, 72. Quadrupeds, &c, 1,886. Vipers, ſerpents, 
&, 521, Inſects, &c. 5,439. Vegetables, 12,506. Hortus ſiec us, pr volumes of dried 
plants, 334. Hamani, as calculi, / ànatamical preparations, 756. MiſceNaneous things, 
natural, 2, gg. Mathematical inſtruments, 35. A catalogue of all the above is written 
Ty niet af, nge volumes. 1 Wi Lanta ay Tot 
The terms of inſurance are as follows, viz. every perſon inſuring, ſhall pay 28. d. 
for every 100 J. in ſured on goods, inc loſed in brick or ſtone e 
If half hazardous, as to fitustion, ot Kind of gdvds. 33 
£8 4: — re 1 
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For every 100 J. 1 
on, 


incloſed in part brick, and part timber 
If half hazrröbds, +0 fitus © Ba of A nT 315 Hike: dF 
if hatardos 7 ‚ 00. . h 
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e 20) hloatgons 3 70 8 e LO n 
| um is double upon any zetween one two thquſand 1d, and treble bet nen, 
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of public magnificence is conſidered as a la- 
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in conſideration of its great uſefulneſs, was graciouſly pleaſed to add thereto, the royal: 
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and ingenuity, and of courſe create employment for great numhers 
artiſts, Ck oY excluſive of the ers their. A ines fail 4 
ſtriking out many things which will do honour to themſelves, and to their 
country. This conſideration alone, is without dquht highly worthy of a 
commercial people ; it is this which giyes the preference to one country 
in compariſon with another, and it is this which diſtinguiſhes the genius 
of a people, in the maſt ſtriking manner. 
Before the conflagration in 1666, London (which like, moſt other great 
cities had ariſen from ſmall beginnings) was totally inelegant, inconve- 
nient, and unhealthy, of which latter misfortune, many melancholy proofs 
are authenticated in hiftory, and 'which, without doubt, . proceeded from 
the narrowneſs of the ſtreets, and the unaccountable projeQions of the 
buildings, that confined: the putrid air, and joined with other circum- 
ſtances, ſuch as the want of water, rendered the city ſcarce ever free from 
eſtilential devaſtation, The fire which conſumed the greateſt part of the 
city, dreadful as it was to the inhabitants at that time, was productive of 
conſequences, which made ample amends for the loſſes ſuſtained by indi- 
viduals ; a new city aroſe on the ruins of the old; but, though more 
regular, open, convenient, and healthful than the former, yet by no 
means anſwered to the characters of .magnificence or elegance, in ſome 
particulars, as ſhall be hereafter mentioned, and it is ever to be lamented 
(ſuch was the. infatuation of thoſe times) that the magnificent, elegant, 
and uſeful plan of the great SiriChriſtopher Wren, was totally diſre- 
an and ſacrificed to the mean and ſelfiſh views of private property; 
iews which did irreparable injury to the citizens themſelves, and to the 
nation in general: far had that great architect's plan been followed, what 
has often been aſſerted, muſt have been the reſult, the metropolis of this 
kingdom would inconteſtably have been the moſt magnificent and elegant 
City in the univerſe, and of conſequence muſt, from the prodigious reſort 
of foreigners of diſtinction and tafte who wopld bave viſited it, have be- 
come an inexhauſtible fund of riches to this nation. But as the deplorable 
blindneſs of that age has deprived us of ſo valuable an acquiſition, it is 
become abſolutely neceſſary that ſome efforts ſhould be made to render the 
preſent plan in a greater degree anſwerable to the character of the richeſt 
and moſt powerful people in the world. 


The plan of London in its preſent ſtate, will in many inſtances appear, 
to very moderate judges, to be as injudicious a diſpoſition, as can poſſibly 
be conceived for a city of trade and commerce, on the borders of ſo noble 
3 river as the Thames, Phe wharfs and quays on its banks are deſpica- 
ble and inconvenient beyond canceptian, - Let any one who has a toler- 
able taſte, and ſome idea of publie-magnificence, give himſelf the trouble 
of conſidering the ſtate of the buildings, quays, and whatfs, on both ſides 


the river Thames, from Chelſea to Blackwall, on the one hand, and from 


atterſea ta Greenwich on the other, and he will be immediately con- 
vinced that there is not one convenient, well-regulated ſpot (as the build- 
| Ings thereon are at preſent diſpoſed) either for buſineſs or elegance, in 

that whole extent. After he has conſidered the ſtate of the banks of the 
river, he may continue his obſeryation upon the Interior parts of the town, 
and naturally turn his eyes upon thoſe uſeful places to the trading part of 
the world, Wapping, Rotherhithe, 'and Gale all contigyous to the 
Thames, and all entirely deſtitute of that uſeful regularity, convenience 
and utility, ſo very deſirable in commercial cities. The weed 


1 
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hence direct his view to Tower-hill, the Cuſtom- houſe, Thames- 


reet, Watling-ſtreet, and the paſſages to London-bridge ; thence to the 


miſerably contrived, avenues into Spital-fields, Whitechapel, and Moor- 
fields, He may conſider the ſituation of St. Paul's, and other churches, 


that of the Monument, the Companies halls, and other public buildings, 


that are thruſt up in corners, and placed in ſuch a manner as muſt tempt 


every foreigner to believe that they were deſigned to be concealed. The 
obſerver may next take in all thoſe wretched parts which he will find on 
both ſides the Fleet-market ; neceſſity will oblige him to proceed into 


Smithfield, for the fake of breathing a freſher air; and when he has confi- 
dered a ſpot, capable of the greateſt advantages, but deſtitute of any, he 


may.plunge into the deplorable avenues and horrid paſſages in that neigh- 
Il od He may thence proceed to Baldwin's Gardens, through 10 | 
ruins of which if he eſcapes without hurt, he may reach Gray's-Inn lane; 


which, Hough one of the principal avenues to this metropolis, is deſpi- 
cable beyond conception. From thence he may travel into Holborn, 
where. the firſt one that preſents: itſelf to view, is Middle-row, a nui- 
{ance univerſally deteſted; but ſuffered to remain a public diſprace to the 


- fineſt Rreet in London, He may hobble on with ſome ſatisfattion, until 


he arrives-at Broad St. Giles's, where, if he can bear to ſee à fine ſitu- 


ation covered with ruinous buildings, and inhabited by the moſt deplo- - 


nble objects that human nature can furniſh, he may viſit the environs, 
From hence he may proceed along Oxford-ſtreet, and ſtriking into the town 
on which hand he pleaſes, he will obſerve the fineſt ſituation. covered with 
a profuſion of deformity, that has been obtruded on the public, for want 
of a general, well-regulated, limited plan,” which ſhould have been en- 
forced by commiſſioners appointed by authority, men of ſound judgment; 
taſte, and activity; had that happily been the caſe, all the glaring abſur- 
dities, which are perpetually ſtaring in the faces, and inſulting the under- 
ſtandings of perſons of ſcience and taſte, would never have had exiſtence. 
But private property, and pitiful, mean undertakings, ſuited'to the capa- 
cities of the projectors, have taken place of that regularity and elegance, 
which a general plan would have produced ;- and nothing in theſe parts 
ſeems to have been conſidered for twenty years paſt, but the intereſt of a 
few taſteleſs builders, who have entered into a combination, with no 


other view than fleecing the public, and of extending and diſtorting the 


town, till they have rendered it completely ridiculous. From hence the 
obſerver, in his road to the city of Weſtminſter, may have a peep at St, 
James's; the reſidence of the moſt powerful and reſpectable monarch in the 


univerſe; a prince, who is himſelf a lover of the arts, and under whoſe 


happy auſpices artiſts of real merit and ove can never doubt of 
e 


obtaining atronage and encouragement. obſerver will not be better 


fatisfied when he has reached Weſtminſter, when he conſiders what might 
have been done, and how little has been done, when ſo fine an oppor- 
tunit preſented itſelf, From Weſtminſter-bridge he may conduct him- 


lf into §t. George's Fields; one of the few ſpots about London which 


bas not yet fallen a facrifice to the depraved- taſte of modern builders ; 
dere he may indulge himſelf with the contemplation of what advantageous 
things may yet ch for this hitherto neglected metropolis. 3 

From what has been ſaid of the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
there cannot remain the leaſt doubt but that their - ſtate, with regard to 
magnificence, elegance, or conveniency, is in ſuch places very deſpicable; 
but we have the pleaſure W tue necelt 
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of rendering them 
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his b ther was too ort for ſuch an u 
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FORTY Fo now become a m tt r of joe rg e powers 
and that ſome general pl an s, ikely to d and obſerved. for their 
improvement. In the 905 7 aris, Nele, f. dmburgh, Rotterdam, 

— other places, the government AAS e Public - build- 


ings, s, both uietul and e 
i e 


might in this place take notice of. t ery Fant uſeful, and 
neceſſary improvement, by 2 arent i du $300 enligh ightning 
dhe ſtreets, upon the plan o No ; an improve- 
ment which is felt in the moſt ſenſi Ne PRONE — 7 degrees of 
people. The roads are continued for or ſexeral, is ha e 17 ſame 


plan; and, excluſive of lamps Fan- Y Placed. e de, at ſhort 
iſtances, are rendered more ſafe. by watch 8 athin a wa 


each other, who are protected from the wegt 


thing can app. r more brilliant, than thoſe {Sap eo viewed ase Wes 


«Xo eſpecially where the roads run geroſs; and even. the principal 


ſuch as, Pall-Mall, New. Bong. freer, Whats 1 Ke. convey, — 
of elegance and magnificence; upon the wh ere 4 2 in any 
age or country, a public ſcheme. adopted 5 1 m0 lory upon 
e ar aer honour to the baba y origina ly. propoled 
and fu it. 

; The embankiog the river, and many, other improvements now in agi- 
tation, ſupported by gentlemen: of taſte and public ſpicit, give xeaſon to 
Hope, that this hitherto neglected metropolis w fa in point of 
beauty, conveniency, and elegance, what it is in wealth 775 
the glory of the iſland, the admization. of rest ang, and the fr 


on 
Windſor calle is the ably. babaic, that deſeryes the name of 2 4 
palace in England; and that chiefly through, its beautiful and copie 
ing ſituation; which, with zbe form of its ben.: dered it, be- 10 
fore the introduction of artillery, impregnable. : 1 Toure was the 
vourite teſidence of king William, It is built iy NE Death *. ang 
as ſome good apartments, and, like Windſor, lies near the | 


| Both theſe places have ſome good pictures; bar nothing equal to dhe 


magnificent collection made by Charles I, and diſfipated in the time of 
the civil wars, - The cartoons of Raphael, which, for 0 and ex: 


Preſſion, axe reckoned the maſter· pieces of painting, have by his preſent 


majeſty been, removed from the gallery built for them at Hampton, Court, 


to. the queen's palace, formerly Buckingham-houſc, in St. James's Park. 


The palace of St. James's is commodious, but has the air of a convent; 
and that of Kenſington, which was purchaſed, from the. Finch family by 
king William, is remarkable only for its gardens, which are laid out in 3 
grand taſte.” Other houſes, though belonging to the king, . far 7 
deſerving the name of royal. 
Foreigners have been puzaled to account how: it happens 
monarchs, of the richeſt nation in Europe ſhould be ſo indi ee 
eſpecially as Charles I. whoſe finances were but low, compared d to 55 
his ſucceſſors, had he lived undiſturbed, would more than probabl 
have compleated the auguſt plan which Inigo Jones drew for a royal Abel 
and chich would haue heen every way ſuitable to an Englim monarch" 


dignitx. The truth 1 his ſon Charles II. though he — 2 fine taſte 


> bis pleaſures. The reign of 

ertgkipg. . . Perpetual wars du, 

» reigns of king William * queen Anne, left t the * 
m 


for architecture, diflipated his revenues * 
n 
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16 for a pal "The two ſucceetlbg "mdnarchs were 2645 | 
2 N wy > fuch a pie V's randeut in FuglanC; and chodgh' fever 
chemes Yew Sram oP parpoſe, yer. they came ta fe 105 x 
| ſpeci . res l us Ne were neceſſary for artyi 5 
N e have, 288 every thing.to expect dufing the "pref 
reig , When archit re ans tnagnificence ine Quit in their all Takte. 
It would be n leſs, And, en endle(s, to. attempt even 
w_ — the Nause of the pony of d gentry 1 the pg Te ye 


d all over the King' far 5 0 uperb and 
oy 1 $5 e ſubjetts of any 7 * The, 291 dup! : 0 . 
the de 056 Bee dee he counteſs of Kae Jed Se 

earl Temple, and ear Pembroke, where more remaigs * 999705 are 


8 in the on of ſub n che For Sir 
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and umptuous. ſe a houſes Ly f the Engliſh $5; 5 au 


gentry have an eech diſtin im what is to be met with i in in an other 
thin. - all apartmehts and members be ing ſuita to each 8 
ft 0 


Line of the 1 which is, that all of hem, are com aL withou 4 
in conſtruRion , and furniture, and all kept i 5d the high eſt preſery 


 ofte a 5 that the houſe, eyes elepant and coſtly, 0 
ptine Robe by of 1 — n conſiſts 6 Wo, bortulane* ho x 
ecorations. - Viſtas, andſchapes, by es, all gf ten th 


4 that enchanting art 6 king nature, a ud uniting beauty With 
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1 . 910 apo. mt ſbould here eater iow a detail o oe nef - 
towiis of LEN hich, to ſay the truth, 'have little hehdes, thei 
commerce, an * the convenien of their fi! — to 5 9 

though {Sy of them Jorg bp noble. 8 7 buildings and bri Br 

15. ba t, 1 7. urges, city in the Brick oo pions 75 . 5 
and 12 SOR in about 5 wh abitants, o nation in 


the Writ 220 gn ſuch, dock-yards,' and a conveniencies. of, i 
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Britiſh America ſaw her moſt flouriſhing colonies riſe under him and his 
family. The ſpirit of commerce went hand in hand with that of liberty, 
and their radations have terminated in the preſent glorious ſtate of 2 
nation. It is not within my deſign to follow commerce through all her 
Auctnations and ſtates. This would be an idle attempt, and it has already 
taken up large volumes. The nature of a geographical work, requires 
only a repreſentation of the preſent ſtate of commerce in every country ; 
Kar fo this light I flatter wytelf that I ſhall be able to treat of it with more 
preciſion than former writers upon the ſame ſubſecc r. 
The preſent ſyſtem of Engliſh politics may properly be ſaid to have 
taken riſe in the reign of queen Elizabeth. At this time the proteſtant 
religion was eſtabliſhed, which naturally allied us to the reformed ſtates, 
and made all the Popiſſi powers our enemies. 3 
Me began in the ſame reign to extend our trade, by which it became 
neceſſary for us alſo to watch the commercial progreſs of our neighbours; 
and, if not to incommode and obſtruct their traffic, to hinder them from 


 Impairing ours. PLE: e 
We 924 likewiſe ſettled colonies in America, which was become the 
at ſcene of European ambition; for, ſeeing with what treaſures the 
E paniards were annually enriched from Mexico and Peru, every nation 
imagined, that an American conqueſt or plantation would certainly fill 
the mother country with gold and filver., © x 
The diſcoveries of Fee which were then every day made, the 
profit of remote traffic, and the neceſſity of long voyages, produced, in a 
few. years, N multiplication of ſhipping. . The ſea was confidered as 
the wealthy element; and, by degrees, a new kind of ſovereignty aroſe, 
called naval dominion. oY OD 
As the chief trade of Europe, ſo the chief maritime power was at firſt 
in the hands of the Portugueſe and Spaniards, who, by a compact, to 
which the conſent of other princes was not aſked,” had divided the newly 
diſcovered countries between them ; but the crown of Portugal having 
fallen to the king of Spain, or being ſeized by him, he was maſter of the 
ſhips of the two nations, with which he kept all the coaſts of 'Europe in 
alarm, till the Armada,” he had raiſed at a vaſt expence for the conquelt 
of England; was deſtroyed; which put a ſtop, and almoſt an end, to the 
naval power of the Spaniards, ot ky eo aa TR 
| © At this time the Dutch, who were oppreſſed by the Spaniards, and 
feared yet greater evils than, they felt, reſolved no longer to endure the 
inſolence of their maſters ; they therefore revolted ; and after à ſtruggle, 
in which they were aſſiſted by the money and forces of Elizabeth, erefed 


* 


an independant and powerful common- wealth. | e 
When the inhabitants of the Low Countries had formed their ſyſtem of 
8 and ſome remiſſion of the war gave them leiſure to form 
emes of future proſperity, they eaſily perceived that, as their territories 
were narrow, and their numbets ſmall, they could preſerve themſelves only 
by that power, which is the conſequence of wealth; and that by a people 
fe country produced only the neceſſaries of life, wealth was not to be 
acquired but from foreign dominions, and by the tranſportation of the 
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products of one country into another. a 
From this neceſſity, thus juſtly eſtimated, aroſe a plan of commerce, 
which was for many years proſecuted with an induſtry and ſucceſs, per- 
haps never ſeen in the world before ; and by which the poor tenants of 
mud. walled villages and impaſſible bogs, erected themſelves into high r= 
- 5 no 495 1 . r ene 2 4 mig 


mighty 


forces which he propoſed to have employed in a deſign of ſettling for ever 
Europe Of this great ſcheme he lived not to ſee the 
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Kauz who ſet the greateſt monarchs at defiance, whoſe allian 4) 
was courted by the proudeſt, and whoſe power was dreaded by the fierceſt 


neighbours ; and from that time he that ſhall nicely examine their ſchemes” 


conduct, will find that they began to take an air bf i 0 
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- foil of different prayinces, As ta thoſe, which have been acquired by the 
lift gener peare, they/are celtajiily, very improveble, nor can we form 
any judgment of them, in their preſent infaurine uoſctried ſtate. It does 
'not enter within Thelen nor indeed does it fall within my ſubſeck, tc 
recapitulate the differences that lately ſubſiſted. Between thoſe coloni 
and their mother country. It is ſufficient if-Fexhibir' a flate of 
trade between them, as it exiſted when thoſe q ſtrences took place, marking 
at the ſame time the commercial ſtrength and pte ne coldhies.? 
Colonies, Ships. eaten, Exports fm | Exporty han 
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guele, We cannot, however, ſpeak with any preciſion, as to the par- 
ticulars of the trade between the Engliſh, Weſt Indies and the mother 
country, though undoubtedly. it is highly for the benefit of the latter, 
becauſe of the ceſſions made of the new iſlands there by the late peace, 
which, when fully peopled, muſt have a very ſenſible influence upon the 
former ſyſtem of commerce in thoſe parts, as I ſhall have occaſion to 
obſerve in its proper place. e Fro td os Lt en Fr 1 9 
The trade of England to the Eaſt-Indies conſtitutes one of the moſt 
2 political, as well as commercial machines, that is to be met 
with in hiſtory. The trade itſelf is excluſive, and lodged in. a company, 
which has a temporary monopoly: of it, in conſideration of money 
advanced to the government. - Without entering into the hiſtory of the 
Eaſt India trade, within theſe twenty years paſt, and the company's 
concerns in that country, it is ſufficient to ſay, that befides their ſettle- 
ments on the coaſt of India, which they enjoy under proper reſtrictions, 
by act of parliament, they have, through the various internal revolutions 
which have happened at Indoſtan, acquired ſuch territorial poſſeſſions, as 
renders them = moſt formidable commercial republic (for ſo it may 
be called in its preſent ſituation) that has been known in the world, ſince 
the demolition of Carthage. Their revenues are only known, and that 
but imperfectly, to the directors of the company, who are choſen 
- annually. by the proprietors of the ſtock ; but it has been conjectured, 
that they amount annually to above three millions and a half ſterling. 


| f The expences of the company in forts, fleets, and armies, ſor main- 


taining thoſe acquiſitions, are certainly very great; but after theſe are 
.. defrayed, the GO not only clears a vaſt ſum, but is able to pay to the 
government 400,000 1. yearly, for a certain time, partly by way of 
ademnification for the expences of the public in protecting the 
company, and partly as a tacit tribute for thoſe poſſeſſions that are 
territorial and not commercial. This republic therefore cannot be ſaid 
to de independent, and it is hard to ſay what form it may take when the 
term of the bargain with che government is expired. 
This company exports to the Ealt-Indies all kinds of woollen manu- 
fadcture, all forts of hard-ware, lead, bullion, and quickfilver. Their im- 
ports conſiſt of gold, _ diamonds, raw-ſilk, drugs, tea, pepper, arrack, 
porcelain, or China ware, falt-petre for home conſumpuon ;_ and of 
wrought filks, muſlins, callicoes, cottons, and all the woven manufaures 
of India, for exportation to foreign countries. I ſhall now proceed to 2 
conciſe view of the Engliſh trade to other countries, according to the 
lateſt, and moſt authentic account. 
To Turkey England ſends, in her own bottoms, woollen cloths, tin, 
lead, and iron, hard-ware, iron utenſils, clocks, watches, verdegris, 
ſpices,  cochineal, and logwood. She imports from thence raw-filks, 
carpets, ſkins, dying drugs, cotton, fruits, medicinal drugs, coffee, and 
ſome other articles. ormerly the balance of this trade was — 500,000, _ 
; annually, in favour of England. The Engliſh trade w# afterwards dimi- 
niſhed through the prattites of the French: but the Turkey trade at 
eſent is at a very low ebb with the French às well as the Engliſh, It 
1 to be preſumed, if the Ruſſians are ſuffered to drive the Turks out of 
urope, that Great-Britain will ſecure to herſelf a port in one of the 
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numerous fine iſlands of the Levant. © - 


England exports to Italy, woollen goods of various kinds; peltry, lea- 
ther, lead, = fiſh, and Eaſt India goods; and brings back - | 


PPT 
and thrown filk, wines, oil, ſoap, olives, oranges, lemons,” pome- 
granates, dried fruits, colours, anchovies, and other articles of luxury : 
the bars 0 of this trade in favour of England, is annually about, 
200,000 1. | i ne Saleh" e 1 
To Spain, England ſends all kinds. of woollen goods, leather, ting 
lead, 18 corn, iron, and braſs. manufadtures; haberdaſhery wares, 
aſſortments of linen from Germany, and elſewhere, for her American 
colonies :: and receives in return, wines, . oils, dried fruits, oranges, 
lemons, olives; wool, indico, cochineal, and other dying drugs, colours, 
gold and filyer coin. | ' 5 
Portugal, till of late, was, upon commercial accounts, the favourite 
ally of England, whoſe fleets and armies have more than once ſaved her 
from deſtruction. Of late her miniſtry have changed their ſyſtem, and 
have fallen in with the views of the houſe of Bourbon. They have eſta- 
bliſhed courts, which are inconſiſtent with the treaties between Portugal 
and England, and defraud the Engliſh merchants of great parts of their 
capitals, which they find it impoſſible to recover. They have likewiſe 
erefted two Brazil companies; the one for Marenham, and Gran Para, 
the other for Perambuco, greatly to the detriment of the Engliſh. rights. 
The court of London is, at this time, by its miniſters, making the 
ſtrongeſt efforts for redreſs, and it is to be hoped they will be attended 
with ſucceſs, as Portugal itfelf cannot exiſt even as a kingdom, but 
by the protection of the _ Engliſh.” Before theſe  miſunderſtandin 
happened, the Engliſh trade to Portugal was highly beneficial for both 
nations. England ſent to that country almoſt the ſame kind of mer- 
chandizes as to Spain, and they received in return vaſt quantities of 
wines, with oils, ſalt, dried and moiſt fruits, dying drugs, and. gold 
coins, „ ind. wa | 3 
To France, England ſends much tobacco, lead, tin, flannels, horns, 
and ſometimes corn; and always much money at the long run; and 
brings home, in a ſmuggling way, a much, greater value in wines, 
brandies, linen, cambrics, lace, velvets, and many other prohibited 
70 and brocades ; always. very conſiderably to England's. dif- 
vantage. But as there is no commercial . treaty. ſubſiſting between 
England and France, not even in time of peace, England's juſt loſs ' 
cannot be aſcertained. _ e OB 


England ſends. to Flanders, ſerges, flannels, tin, lead, ſugars and to- 

co; and receives in return, laces, linen, cambrics, and other 
articles of luxury, by which England loſes upon the balance 250, o00 l. 
ſterling yearly. To Germany, England ſends cloths and ſtuffs, tin, 
pewter, - ſugars, tobacco, and Eaſt India merchandize ; and hrings 
thence vaſt quantities of linen, thread, goat-Kins, tinned. plates, timbers 
for all uſes, wines, and many other articles. Before the late war, the 

lance of this trade was thought to be 500, oo0 I. annually, to the 
Prejudice- of England, but that ſum is now greatly reduced, as moſt of 
the, German princes now. find it their intereſt to clothe their armies in 
Engliſh manufactures. I bave already mentioned, the trade with Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and Ruſſia, which formerly was againſt 
England, but the balance is now vaſtly diminiſhed by the great im- 
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Provements. of her American colonies, in railing hemp, flax, making 


pot-alhes, iron-works, and tallow, all which .uſed to be furniſhed ts 
der by the northern powers. Ne | 
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The s exported from Great-Britain to Poland and Lithuania, 
the N Dantzie, greatly cad ene ſent from Poland WG, 
Britaitr: At Dantzic; all Rritiſn goods of whatever denomination, are 
permitted; the duties upon them are very low; and many articles are 
- ſent there, for which there is no longer a demand in qther countries. 
land is almoſt the'only country that imports our ſugars thoroughly 
refined to the laſt ſtage of that manufacture, which it does in large 
antities. The exports from Great- Britain of tobacco, manufactured 
in all its ſpecies, is greater to Poland than to any other country. It con- 
ſumes alſo large quantities of our woollen gobds, hard-wire, malt-liquors, 
imento, ginger, pepper, rice, coffee, leather, lead, tin, ſalt, ſea-coal, 
Cc. Aud u eld te f e quantities of tea, if that trade Were ſree; and 


1 of cod aud herring, from Scotland, if that fiſhery 


To Holland, England ſends an immenſe quantity of many ſorts of 
merchandiſe; fuch as all kinds of woollen goods, hides, corn, coals, 
Eaſt India and Turkey merchandize, tobacco, tar, ſugar, rice, ginger, 
and other American productions; and makes returns in fine linen, 
lace, cambrics, thread, tapes, incle, madder, boards, drugs, whale- 
bone, © train-oil, toys, and many other things; and the balance iz 
uſually ſappoſed to be much in favour of England. I ſhall forbear to 
mentiou the trade between England and Ireland, till I come to treat of 
the latter kingdo r. ff #008 1 nA 
The acquiſitions which the Engliſh have made upon the coaſt of Gui- 
nea, particularly their ſettlement at Senegal, have opened new ſources of 
commerce with Africa, The French, when in poſſeſſion of Senega, 

traded there for gold, ſlaves, hides, oftrich feathers, bees-wax, millet, 
amberpris, and, above all, for that uſeful cammodity, gum Senegal, 

Which was monopolized by them and the Dutch. At preſent England 
ſends to the coaſt of Guinea, ſandry ſorts of coarſe woollen, and linen, 
iron, pewter, braſs and hard-ware mänufactures, lead-ſhot, ſwords, 
ives, fire- arms, gunpowder, and glaſs manufactures. And, beſides 
drawing no money out of the kingdom, it ſupplies. het American 
_ colonies with negro flaves,. amounting in number to above 100,c00 
. antually.- The other returns are in gold duſt, gum, dying and other 
drugs, red wood, Guinea grains, and ivory. I 
| To Arabia, Perſia, China, and other parts of Aſia, England ſends 

much foreign filver coin and bullion, and ſundry Engliſh manufactures of 
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woollen goods, and of lead, iron and braſs; and brings home from thoſe 


remote regions, muſlins and cottons of many various kinds, callicoes, 
raw and wrought ſilk, chints ; teas, porcelain, gold daft, coffee, falt- 
petre, and many other drugs. And fo great a quantity of 'thoſe various 
merchandize are re-exported: to foreign wa nations, as more than 
abundantly compenſates for all the flver bullion which England carries 
B PR 17-200: 5 | So 3 
During the infancy of commerce with foreign parts, it was judged ex- 
dient to grant excluſtve charters to particular bodies or corporations o 
men; hence the Eaſt-India, South-Sea, Hudſon's-Bay, Turkey, Ruſfia, 
and Royal African companies; bur the trade to Turkey, Ruſſia, and 
Africa, is now / laid open, though the merchant who propoſes to 
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cither, muſt become à member of the company, be ſubjeck to their 123 


And regulations, and advance a ſmall ſum ar admiſſion, for the purpoſe 
| of ſupporting conſuls, forts, & c. n | + 139-4 g 1 1 With 
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Wich regard to the general account of England's foreign halante, the 
exports have been computed at ſeven millions ſterling, and its imports at 
five, of which above one million is re- exported; ſo that if this eaſeulation 
is true, England gains, annually, three millions ſterling in trade; but 
this is a point upon which the moſt experienced merchants, and ableſt 
calculators, differ. After all that has been ſaid, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that many exceptions lie to particular eſtimates. The vaſt improvements 

at home, in iron, filk, linen, and other manufactures, and growing 
imports from America, maſt greatly diminiſh the Engliſh imports from 
abroad, On the other hand, ſome of the other European nations are 
making vigorous efforts for rivalling the Engliſh manufaQures. With 
what Taccel they may be attended, time alone can determine; but 
hitherto, the appearances on their fide are not very promiſing. 
Yet our foreign trade does not amount to one a art of the inland 3 
the annual produce of the natural products and manufactures of England 
amounting to above forty-two millions. The gold and filver of England 
is received from Portugal, Spain, Jamaica, the American colonies, and 
Africa; but great part of this gold and ſilver we again export to Holland, 
and the Eaſt Indies; and it is ſuppoſed that two-thirds of all the foreigu 
traffic of England is carried on in the port of London. us HE] 
We ſhall conclude this account of our trade, with the following com- 

parative view of ſhipping, which, till a better table can be formed,” 
may have its uſes, _ -— | 4 A _ ; 
If the ſhipping of Europe be divided into twenty parts, then, 

Great-Bri 
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ritain, &c. is computed to harre —— 6 
Denmark, Sweden, and Ruſſia — — 2 
| — trading cities of Germany, and the Auſtrian Netherlands 1 
France 2 — 2 
Italy, and the reſt of Europe | — 
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My bounds will not afford room to enter into a particular detail of the 
places where thoſe Engliſh manufactures, which are mentioned in the 
N account, are i ;z a few general ſtrictures, however, may 


Corawall and Devonſhire ſupply tin and lead, and woollen manufac- 
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nds tures are common to almoſt all the weſtern counties. Dorſetſhire manu- 
\ of kaftnres cordage for the navy, feeds an incredible number of ſheep, and 
ofe has large lace manufactures. Somerſetſhire, beſides furniſhing lead, 
bes, copper, and lapis. calaminaris, has manufactures of bone lace, 
fal ings, and caps. Briſtol, which is both a city and county, is ſaid 
i000 gun 85 em w/ 2000 maritime 8 of all ſiges, coaſters as well as 
employed in foreign v : it has many very important manu- 
= fadtures: itz n and Tinkin -glaſs — alone 3 fifteen. 
| large houſes : its braſs-wire * are alſo very conſiderable. 
| ex- Vaſt manufactures of all kinds (glaſs, jewelry, clocks, watches, and 
of cutlery, in JT are carried on in London and its neighbourhood 3 
ul, the gold and ſilver manufactures of London, through the encouragement 
aud given them by the court and the nobility, already equal, if they do not 
ak exceed; thoſe of any country in Europe. Colcheſter is famous for its, 


laws WH PanufaRtures/of bays: and ſerges ; and Norwich for its excellent ſtuffs, 
camblets, druggets, and ſtockings. | Birmingham, though no corpo- 
ration, is one of the largeſt and moſt populous towns in England, and 
With MW rries on an amazing. trade, * ingenious hard- ware manu 
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fſiadctures, particularly ſauff and tobacco · boxes, buttons, ſhoe- buekles, 
etwees, and many other ſorts of ſteel and braſs-wares: it is here, and 

in Sheffield, which is famous for cutlery, that the true genius of Engliſh art 

and induſtry, is to be ſeen ; for ſuch are their excellent inventions for 
- fabricating hard-wares, that they can afford them for the fourth part of 
| Q price-at-which other nations can furniſh the ſame or an inferior kind: 
the cheapnueſs of coals, and all neceſſaries, and the conveniency of 

ſituation, no doubt, contribute greatly to this. A 

The northern counties of England carry on a prodigious trade in the 

eoarſer and flighter woollen manufactures; witnefs thoſe of Hallifax, 

Leeds, Wakefield, and Richmond, and above all, Mancheſter; which, 

by | its variety of beautiful cottans, dimities, tickens, checks, and the 

like ſtuffs, is become a large and populous place, though it is only a 

village, and its higheſt magiſtrate a conſtable." I might mention Coven. 

try, Nottingham, Leiceſter, Derby, Kendal, and many other manufac. 
turing towns and places of England, each of which is noted for ſome 
particular commodity, but the detail would become too bulky. I'muſt 
not, however, diſmiſs this head, without obſerving the beautiful por. 
celaine. and earthen ware that has of late years been manufactured in 
different places of England, particularly in Worceſterſhire and Stafford- 

' ſhire, The Engliſh carpets, particularly thoſe of Wilton and Kidder- 

minſter,: though but a late manufacture, greatly exceed in beauty any 
imported from Turkey, and are extremely durable; and conſequently, 

is a vaſt ſaving to the nation. Paper, which, till very lately, was 

imported in vaſt quantities from France and Holland, is now made 

in every corner of the kingdom, and is a moſt neceſſary as well a 

beneficial manufacture. The parliament, of late, has given encourage- - 

ment for reviving the manufacture of ſalt-pette, which was firſt at- 

. - tempted in England by Sir Walter Raleigh, but was dropt afterwards 

in favour of the Eaſt India company: the ſucceſs of ſuch an under- 
taking would be of immenſe benefit, as well as ſecurity to the nation. 

a Acſter all that has been ſaid on this head, the ſeats of manufactures, and 

"ID conſequently of trade, in England, are fluctuating; they will always 

follow thoſe places. where living is cheap, and taxes are eaſy : for this 

reaſon, they have been . of late to move towards the northem 

counties, where proviſions are in plenty, and the land- tax very low; 

add to this, that probably, in a few years, the inland navigations which 

are opening in many parts of England, will make vaſt alterations 2 00 
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Many ſenſible but tive Engliſhmen, daily expreſs their a 

henſions, leſt the weight of wide: med dearneſs of living in Engin, * 

ſhould enable other nations to ruin the Engliſh trade at foreign markets, 

by underworking them. This objection is of a long ſtanding, and would 

have great weight, did not experience prove that it Is not founded in fac. 

An Engliſh workman, it äs true, lives much better than à foreigner, but 

then he will do double, if not triple the work, in the ſame time; and 

ther nations are taxed deeply as well as England, ee. 
k - . NS þ foe f Wy f $65.5 eee 1 

A. Sort view, of the STOCKS, or public Funds in England, unth an hifth 

rical account of the Zaſt- India, ibe Bank, and SauthSiq Conipanics.” \ 

As there are few ſubjects of converſation mere general than the value 

of ſtocks, and hardly any 221 fo little underſtood, net « Arps moto 
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8 2 ſhort account of which we ſuälh here give in as clear 
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cancile manner as poſſible; preſenting ourreadaneitythe dn 
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of the Rocks, and à ſhort hiſtory of che ſeveral companies, deſcribing the 


nature of their ſeparate funds, the ufes to which they are applied, and 
the various p s they anſwer, both with reſpect to the government, 
the companies themſelves, and the community in general. 
In Order to give a clear idea of the money tranſaRions of the ſeveral 
companies, it is proper we ſhould ſay ſomething of money in general, 
and particularly of paper-money, and the difference between that and 
the current ſpecie. Money is the ſtandard of the value of all the 
neceſſaries and accommodations of life, and paper-money is the repre- 
ſentative of that ſtandard to ſuch a degree, as to ſupply its place, and to 
anſwer all the purpoſes of gold and filver coin. Nothing is neceſſary to 
make this reprefentative of money ſupply the place of ſpecie, but the credit 
of that office or company, who delivers it ; 'which credit confiſts in 
its always being ready to turn it into ſpecie whenever required. This 
is exactly the caſe of the Bank of England; the notes of this company 


” _ * 
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it whenever the poſſeſſor pleaſes, From hence, as notes are a kind of 
money, the counterfeiting them is puniſhed with death, as well as coĩning. 
The method of depoſiting money in the Bank, and exchanging it fot 
notes (though they bear no intereſt) is attended with many conveniencies; 
25 they are not only fafer than money in the hands of the owner himſelf; 
but as che hates are more portable, and capable of a much more eaſy 
a conveyance : ſinee a bank note for à very large ſum, may be ſent by 
J the poſt, and to prevent the deſigns of robbers, may, without damage, 
” be cut in two, and ſent at two ſeveral times. Or bills, called Bank 
poſt-bills, may be had by application at the Bank, which are particularly 


” = o 


507 calculated to prevent loſſes by robberies, they being made payable to the 


0 order of the perſon who takes them out, at a certain number of days 
after ſight 3 which gives an opportunity to ſtop bills at the Bank, if they 


er- ſhould be loſt, Wd pores their being ſo eaſily negociated by firangers. 


1 common Bank notes are: and whoever" conſiders the hazard, the ex- 
1 pence and trouble, there would be in ſending large ſums of gold and 
Foy hlver to and from diſtant places, muſt alſo conſider this as a very | 
a angular advantage. Beſides which, another benefit attends them; for 
. if they are deſtroyed by time, or other accident, the Bank will, on oatn 
ed being made of ſuch accident, and ſecurity being given, pay the money 
% be perſon who was in poſſeſſion of them, oo 


1. They are always of the ſame” value. 2. They are paid off, without 
being transferred; and, 3. They bear no intereſt j while ſtocks are a ſhara 


principal returned. India bonds indeed (by ſome perſons, tho? erroneouſly, 
denominated ſtock) are to be excepted, they” being made payable” ar fix 
months notice, either on the fide of the company or of the poſſeſſor. 

By the word STockx was originally meant, a particular 2 

"ntribated to the eſtabliſing a fund to enable à company to carry on a 
certain trade, by means of which the perſon became a partner iu that 
ade, and received +a ſhare in the profit made thereby, in proportion to 
the money employed. But this term has been extended farther, though 
mproperly, to fignify any ſum of money which has been lent to che 
dovernment, on condition of receiving a certain intereſt till che money is 
epaid, and which makes à part of the national debt. As the ſecurity 
doch of the 1 of the public companies is eſteemed prefer 
ule to that f any: private perſon ) the ſtocks are negotiable and _ 

; | | 2 5 | 
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of money 


are of the, ſame value as the current coin, as they may be turned into , 


1 


Bank notes differ from all Kinds of ſoelc in theſe three particular _ 


in 2 company's funds, bought without any condition of having the 
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be ſold at any time, and as the intereſt is always punQually paid when 


: often ſome danger of loſing both RPE and intereſt. 


' ſome particular ſtock, againſt which time they endeavour, according 


the eee 7 whenever any new money is to be borrowed. Theſe 10- 
dee 


large quantities of ſtock on a ſudden, by uſing the forementioned ſet of 


due, ſo they are thereby enabled to borrow money on a lower intereſt than 
what might be obtained from lending it to private perſons, where there is 

\ But as every capital ſtock, or fund of a company is raiſed for a par- 
ticular purpoſe, and limited by parliament to a certain ſum, it neceſſarily 


follows, that when that fund is compleated, no ſtock can be bought 


of the company; though ſhares already purchaſed, may be transferred 
from one perſon to another. This being the caſe, there is frequently 
a great diſproportion between the original value of the. ſhares, and 


what is given for them when transferred; for if there are more buyers 


than ſellers, a perſon who is indifferent about felling, will not part 
with his ſhare without a conſiderable profit to himſelf: and on the 
contrary, if many are diſpoſed to ſell, and few inclined to buy, the 
value of ſuch ſhares will naturally fall, in 8 the impatience 
of thoſe who want to turn their ſtock into ſpecie. 

Theſe obſervations may ſerve to give our readers ſome idea of the 
nature of that unjuſtifiable and diſhoneſt practice called Stock-jobbing, 
the myſtery of which conſiſts in nothing more than this: the perſons 
concerned in that practice, who are denominated Srock-jobbers, make 
contracts to buy or ſell, at a certain diſtant time, a certain quantity of 


as their contract is, either to raiſe or lower ſuch ſtock, by raiſing rumours 
and ſpreading fictitious tories, in order to induce people either to ſel 
out in à hurry, and conſequently cheap, if they are to deliver ſtock; 
or to become unwilling to ſell, and conſequently to make it dearer, if 
they are to receive ſtock, | 
The perſons who make theſe contracts are not in general poſſeſſed of 
any real ſtock, and when the time comes that they are to receive or deli- 
ver the quantity they have contracted for, they only pay ſuch a ſum of 
money as makes the difference between the price the ſtock was at when 
they made the contract, and the price it happens to be at when the con- 
tract is fulfilled ; and it is no uncommon thing for perſons not worth 
1co1l. to make contracts for the buying or ſelling 100,0001. ſtock. In 
the language of Exchange-Alley, the buyer in this caſe is called the Bull 
and the ſeller the Bear. | ELD 
Beſides. theſe, there are another ſet of men, who though of a kigher 
rank, may properly enough come under the ſame denomination. Thee 
are the great monied men, who are dealers in ſtock, and contractor witi 


are not fiftitious, but real buyers and ſellers of ſtock ; but by, railing 
falſe hopes, or creating groundleſs fears, by pretending. to buy or {l 


8 


men as their inſtruments, and other like practices, are enabled to raiſe! 
fall the ſtocks one or two per cent. at pleaſure. ; 
However, the real value of one above another, on account of it 
being more profitable to the proprietors, or any thing that will really, dt 
only in imagination, affect the credit of a company, or endanger the go. 
vernment, by which that credit is ſecured, muſt naturally have a conl- 
derable effect on the ſtocks. Thus, with reſpe& to the intereſt of tht 
proprietors, a ſhare in the ſtock of a trading company which produces le 
or 61. per cent. per ann. muſt be more valuable than an annuity with 
government ſecurity, that produces no more than 3 J. or 4 1. per cent. Pl 
annum; and conſequently ſuch flock mud fell at a higher price than fuc 
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an annuity. Though it muſt be obſerved, that a ſhare in the flock of a 
trading company producing 5 1. or 61. per cent. per annum, will not 
fetch (mock money at market as a government annuity producing the 
ſame ſum, becauſo the ſecurity of the company is not reckoned equal to 
that of the govertiment, and the continuance of their paying ſo much per 
nuum, is more precarious, as their dividend is, or ought to bs, always in 
proportion to the profits of their trade. as a A: 
As the Rocks of the Eaſt-India, the Bank, and South-Sea companies, 
are diſtinguiſhed by different denominations, and are of a very different 
nature, we ſhall give a ſhort hiſtory of each of them, together with an 
account of the different ſtocks each is poſſeſſed of, beginning with the 
Eaſt- India company, as the firſt eſtabliſnude. liter ale 
PuBL1Cc TRADING 'COMPANIES.] Of theſe” the Eaſt-India company 
takes the lead ; and I have already given ſome account of it, as being the 
capital commercial object in England. The firſt idea of it was formed in 
queen Elizabeth's time, but it has fince admitted of vaſt alterations,” Its 
be ares, or ſubſcriptions, were originally only 50 l. ſterling; and its capi- 
9 tal only 369,891 1. 5 s. but the directors having a conſiderable dividend 
* o make in 1676, it Was agreed to join the profits to the capital, by 
ke which” the ſhares were doubled, and, conſequently, each became 1001. 
of alue, and the capital 739,782 l. 408. to which capital, if 963, 639 l. 
ng the profits of the company to the year 1685, be added, the whole ſtock 
urs will be found to be 1, 703, 402 l. Though the eſtabliſhment of this com- 
pany was vindicated in the cleareſt manner by Sir Joſiah Child, and other 
Kk; able advocates, yet the partiality which che duke of York, afterwards. 
1 James II. had for his favourite African trade, the loſſes it ſuſtained in 
wars with the Dutch, and the revolutions which had happened in the 
affairs of Indoſtan, damped the ardour of the public to ſupport it; ſo that 
li it the time of the Revolution, when the war broke out with France, it 
was in a very indifferent ſituation. This was in a great meaſure owing 
to its having no parliamentary ſanction, whereby its ſtock often ſold fax 
one half leſs than it was really worth; and it was reſolved that a new _ 
nth — ſhould be erected, under the authority of parliament. 3 , 
| , The oppoſition given to all the public ſpirited! meaſures of king Wil- 
all ham by Aion, rendered this propoſal a matter of vaſt difficulty; but at 
laſt, after man parliamentary enquiries, the new ſubſcription revailed 3 

and the ſubſcribers, upon advancing two millions to the public at eight 
hele der cent. obtained an act of parliament in their favour. The old com- 


. 


with pany, however, retained a vaſt intereſt both in the parliament and nation; 
ng and the act being found in ſome reſpects defeRive, ſo violent a ſtruggle - 


; between the two companies aroſe, that in the year 1702, they were united 
ſe by an/indenture tripartite. In the year 1708, the yearly fund of eight per 
cnt. for two millions, was reduced to five per cent. by a loan of 1,200,000. 
e Wi to the public, without any additional intereſt ; for. which conſideration 
5 the company obtained a prolongation of its excluſive privileges; and a 
if 1ts new charter was granted to them, under the title of The United Company © 
y, of of Merchants Wa to the Eaſt Indies. Its excluſive right of trade was 
e ge- prolonged from time to time; and a farther ſum was lent by the com- 
de FJ, in 1730, by which, though the company's privileges were extended 
f for thirty-three years, yet the intereſt of their capital, which then amounted © 
7 v3, 190, ooo I. was redueed to-three per cent. and called the India three 
1 Per cent. annuities. 7 LG Wt n ng | 
13 Thoſe annuities are different from the trading ſtock of the companys ' 
L 4 be Proprietors of which, inſtead of receiving a regular annuity, have. 
E =—_ _ according 
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mittees, who. have the peculiar inſpection of certain branches of - the 


with a proportionable enereaſe of trade, joined to the diſſentions among | 
Its managers both at-home and abroad, have of late engaged the attention | 
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By another a& paſſed in the ↄth of queen Anne, the company were in, 
powered to augment their capital to 4,402, 343 1. and they then advanced 
490,000 J. more to the government; and in 1714, they advanced another 
ban of 1;500,000'l. Rt FORGOT} 21S $216: 867898 436 eee ſa 
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In the third year of the reign of king George I, the intereſt of their 
tapital ſtock was reduced to 5g per cent. When the Bank agreed to deliver 

p as many Exchequer bills as amounted. to 2, ooo, cool. and to accept 
an annuity of 106, ooo l. and it was declared lawful for the Bank to call 
from their. members, in proportion to their intereſts in the capital ſtock, _ 
ſach ſums of money as in a general courtſhould be found neceffary. If, any 
member ſhould neglect to pay his ſhare of the monies ſo called for, at the 
time appointed by notice in the London Gazette, and fixed upon the 
Royal Exchange, it ſhould be lawful for the Bank, not only to ſtop the divi- 
dend of ſuch member, and to apply it towards payment of the money in 
queſtion; but alſo to ſtop the trantfers of the ſhare of ſuch defaulter, and 
to charge him with an intereſt of five per cent per annum, for the mon 
ſo omitted to be paid: and if the principal and intereſt ſhould be three 
months unpaid, the Bank ſhould then have power to ſell ſo much of the 

ſock e 4 the defaulter as would ſatisfy the-ſame, © 
government, from 5 to 4 percent. and purchaſed ſeveral other annuities, 
which were- afterwards redeemed by the government, and the national 
debt dus to the Bank, reduced to 1, 600, ooo |. But in 1742, che company 
engaged to ſupply the government with 1, 600, ooo 1. at three per dent. 
which is now called the three per cent, annuities; fo that the government 
was now indebted to the company 3,200,000 I. the one half carrying fou, 
and the other three per cent. 543 e NN Io aft. 
In the year 1746, the company agreed that the ſum of 986, 800 l. due 
to them in the Exchequer bills unſarighed, on the duties ſor licences to ſell 
ſpirituous liquors by retail, ſhould; be cancelled, and in lieu thereof to 
accept of an annyity of 39, 442 J. the intereſt of that ſum at four per cent. 
The company alſo agreed to advance the further ſum of 1, oco, o00 l. into 
| the Exchequer, upon the credit of the duties arifing by the malt and land- 

tax, at four per cent. for Exchequer bills to be iſſued for that purpoſe; in 
of conſideration of which, the company were enabled to augment their capt 
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5. tal with 986, 800 1, the intereſt of which, as well às that of the other an- 
ted nuities, was reduced to three and a half per cent. till the 25th of Decem- 
ry ber 17 57, and from that time to carry only three per cent. 
d; And in order to enable them to circulate the ſaid Exchequer bills, they 


at eſtabliſhed what is now called Bank circulation. The nature of which not 
tet, being well underſtood, we ſhall take the liberty to be a little more par- 
i of ticular in its explanation than we have been with regard to the other ſtocks. 
em, The company of the Bank are obliged to keep caſſi ſufficient to anſwer 
er- not only the common, but alſo any extraordinary demand that may be a 
kr. made upon them; and whatever money they have by them, over and 9 
Ill above the ſum ſuppoſed neceſſary for theſe purpoſes, they employ: in what 
Way be called the; trade of the company; that is to ſay, in diſcounting 

zot 3 bills of exchange, in buying of gold and filver, and in government ſecu- | 
ſell Nues, &c. But hen the Bank entered into the abovementioned contract, 
5 of as they did not keep unemployed a larger ſum of money than what they 
as; deemed negeſſary to anſwer their ordinary and extraordinary demands, 
| they could nat conveniently take. out of their current · caſh ſo large a ſum 
e, as a million, with which they were obliged to furniſh the government, 

; without either leſſening that ſum they employed in diſcounting, buying 
e im gold and. ſiluer, &c. (uhich would have been very diſadvantageous to 
anced them) or inventipg ſome method that ſhould anſwer all the putpoſes of - 
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other FF Keeping. the million in caſh... The method which they choſe, and which 
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Permitted io continue their funds, and to have 
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They ed a-ſubſcription, which they renew annually, for a million 
of — — the ſubſcribers advance 10 per eent. and enter into a 
contract to pay the remainder, or any part thereof, whenever the Bank 
ſhall call upon them, under the penalty of forfeiting the 10 per cent. fo 


advanced; in conſideration of which, the Bank pays the ſubſeribers four 


per cent. intereſt for the T paid in, and one fourth per cent. for the 
whole ſum they agree to furniſh ; and in caſe a call ſhould be made upon 


them for the whole, or any part thereof, the Bank further agrees to pay 


them at the rate of five per cent. per annum for ſuch ſum. till they repay it, 


| which they are under an obligation to do at the end of the year. By 


this means the Bank obtains all the purpoſes of keeping a million of 
money by them; and though the ſubſcribers, if no call is made upon 
them (which is in general the caſe) receive fix and a half per cent. for 
the money they advance, yet the company gains the ſum of 23, 500 l. per 
annum by the contract; as will appear by the following account. 
The Bank receives from the government for the advance of a (/. 
million x = {119 | 230ð, ooo 
The Bank pays to the ſubſcribers who advance 100, ooo l. and 6 
engage to pay (when called for) 00, ooo l. more — wy 
The clear gain to the Bank therefore'is — — 23, 600 
This is the ſtate of the caſe, provided the company ſhould make no 


* gall on the ſubſcribers, which they will be very unwilling to do, © becauſe 
it would not only leſſen their profit, but affect the public credit in general. 


Bank ſtock may not improperly be called a trading ſtock, ſince with 


tis they deal very largely in foreign gold and ſilver, in diſcounting bills 


of exchange , &c. Beſides which, they are allowed by the government 


very conſiderable ſums annually for the management of the annuities paid 
At their office. ' All which advantages, render a ſhare in their ſtock very 


valuable; though it is not equal in value to the Eaſt-India ſtock. The 
company make dividends: of the profits half yearly, of which notice is 
publicly given; when thoſe who have occaſion for their money, may 


geadily receive it; but private perſons, if they Judge convenient, are 
the principal“. | 


This company is under the direction of a governor, deputy-gover- 
nor, and twenty-four directors, who are annually elected by the general 
court, in the ſame manner as in the Eaſt-India company. ' Thirteen, or 
more, compoſe a court of directors for managing the affairs of the company. 
Ihe officers of this company are very numerous, © © Fg 
„ Souru-sEA 8 During the long war with France in the 
reign of queen Anne, the payment of the ſailors of the royal navy 
being neglected, and they receiving tickets inſtead of money, were 
frequently obliged, by their neceſſities, to ſell theſe tickets to avaritious 
men at a diſcount of 401. and ſometimes: 501. cent. By this, 
and other means, the debts of the nation unprovided for by parliament, 
and which amqunted to 9,471,321 1. fell into the hands of theſe uſurers. 
On which Mr. Harley, at that time chancellor of the Exchequer, and 


afterwards earl of Oxford, propoſed. a ſcheme to allow the proprietor 


them, 


of theſe debts and deficiencies fix per cent. per annum, and 0 ineorporate 
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f At four per cent. until the year 1773, when it was advaneed ve." WP 
_ © The Bank company is ſuppoſed to haue now. twelve millions of. circulati'g 

7 3 letter on private and publig gredit in the Gentlemen's Magazine, Norte? 
? ' : : * | k | - 
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them; in order to their carrying on a trade to the South-ſea ; and they 


were accordingly incorporated under the title of the Governor and Com- 
of Merchants of Great-Britain, trading to the South- ſeas, and 
other parts of America, and for encouraging the Fiſhery, &c. ' 
Though this company ſeemed formed for the ſake of commerce, it 
is certain the miniſtry 
war, about making any ſettlements on the coaſt of South America, which 


carried into execution, or any trade ever undertaken by this company, 
except the Aſſiento, in purſuance of the treaty of Utrecht, for furniſhing 
the Spaniards with negroes; of which this company was deprived upon 


% 


never thought ſeriouſly, during the courſe of the 


was what flattered the expectations of the people; nor was it indeed ever 


receiving. 100,000 I, in lieu of all claims upon Spain, by a convention 


between the courts of Great-Britain and Spain, ſoon after the treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle, in 1748. a | as 

Some other ſums were lent to the government in the reign of queen 
Anne, at — cent. In the third of George I. the intereſt of the 
whole was reduced to five per cent. and they advanced two millions 
more to the government at the ſame intereſt. By the ſtatute of the 
6th of George I. it was declared, that this cotfipany might redeem all 
or any of the redeemable national debts ; in conſideration of which 
the company were empowered to 1 their capital according to the 
ſums they ſhould diſcharge : and for enabling the company to raiſe 
ſach ſums for purchaſing annvities, ' exchanging for ready money new 
Exchequer bills, carrying on their trade, &c. the company might, by 
ſuch means as they ſhould think proper, raiſe ſach ſums of money as 


in a general court of the company ſhould be judged neceſſary. The 


company were alſo empowered to raiſe money on the contracts, 
bonds, or obligations under their common ſeal, on the credit of their 


capital ſtock, But if the ſub-governor, deputy-governor, or other 


members of the company, ſhould purchaſe land or revenues of the 
crown, upon account of the corporation, or lend money by loan or 


anticipation, on any branch of the revenue, other than ſuch part only 
on which a credit of loan was granted by parliament, ſuch ſub-governor, 


or other member of the company, ſhould forfeic treble the value of the 
money ſo lent. .- 1 e 

The fatal South - ſea ſcheme, tranſacted in the year 1720, was executed 
upon the laſt mentioned ſtatute. The company had at firſt ſet out with 
good ſucceſs, and the value of their ſtock, for the firſt five years, had 
riſen faſter than that of any other company, and his majeſty, after pur- 
chaſing 10,0001. ſtack, had condeſcended to be their governor. Thin 
were in this ſituation, when taking advantage of the above ſtatute, the 
South, Sea bubble was projected. The pretended deſign of which was 
to raiſe a fund for carrying on a trade to the South-Sea, and purchaſin 
annuities, &c. paid to the other companies: and propoſals were printe 
and diſtributed, ſhewing the advantages of the defign, and inviting per- 
ſons into it. The ſum neceſſary for carrying it on, together with the 
profits that were to ariſe from it, were divided into a certain number of 
ſhares, or ſabſcriptions, to be purchaſed by perſons diſpoſed to adventure 


therein. And the better to carry on the deception, the directors engaged 


to make very large dividends; and actually declared that every 100 l. 
original f * .* ; y hat every 


This was in the month of July; but before the end of aber, it fell 


1501, by which multitudes were ruined, and-ſuch a ſcene of diſtreſs 


& would yield 530 l. per annum: which occafioned ſo great 
ariſe of their ſtock, that a/ſhare of 100 l. was ſold for upwards of 800 l. 


accafioned, 
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oceaoned, us is deren to be conceived, | Bur the conſequences of tis 


infamous ſcheme are too well known. We ſhall paſs over all the other 


- 9 n 


material to our preſent purpoſe. . | 
By a ftatute of the 6th of George II. it was enacted, that from and 
after the 24th of June, 1733, the capital Rock of his company, which 
amounted to e 1. 8 s. 1d. and the ſhares of the reſpective pro- 

rietors, ſhould be divided into four equal parts, three-fourths of which 

ould be converted into a joint ſtock, attended with annuities, after the 
rate of four per cent, until redemption by parliament, and ſhould be 


tranſactions of this company, in the reign of king George I. as not 


called the new South-Sea annuities ; and the other fourth part ſhould 


xemain in the company as a trading capital ſtock, attended with the 
reſidue of the annuities or funds payable at the Exch to the com- 
pany for their whole capital, till redemption; and attended with the ſame 
ſums allowed for the charge of management, and with all effects, profits of 


trade, debts, privileges, and advantages, belonging to the South-Sea 


company. That the W Oias: of the company ſhould, twice every 
year, at Chriſtmas and, Midſummer, or within one month after, ſtate an 


account of theicompany's affairs, Which ſhould be laid before the next 


era} court, in order to their declaring a dividend: and all dividends 
mould be made out of the clear profits, and ſnould not exceed what the 
company might reaſonably divide, without incurring any farther debt; 
provided that the company ſnould not at any time divide more than four 


cent. per annum, until their debts. were diſcharged; and that the 
Bout. Sea company, and their trading ſtock, ſhould, excluſi vely from the 


de joint ſtock. of -annuities, be liable to all the debts; and incumbrances 


of the company; and that the company ſhould cauſe to be kept, within 


5 the city of London, an office and books, in which all transfers of the 


new annuities. ſhould be entered, and ſigned by the party; making ſuch 
transfer, or his attorney; and the perſon to whom ſuch transfer ſhould 
be made, or his attorney, ſhould underwrite his acceptance; and no 
other method of transfering the annuitics ſhould be good in law. 


The annuities of this company, as well as the other, are now reduced 


o 31. per cent. 


* 


' This company is under the direction of a governor,  ſab-governor, 


deputy-governor, and twenty-one directors; but no perſon is qualified io 


be governor, his majeſty excepted, unleſs ſuch governor has in his own 
e and right, 5000 I. in the trading ſtock; the ſub-governor is to 
— 4000 l. the deputy-governor 3000 l. and a director 2000 l. in the 
fame ftock. In every general court, every member, having in his own 
name and right, 500 l. in trading ſtock, has one — two 
votes; if 30001. three votes, and if 50001. four votes. 
The Eaſt-India company, the Bank of England, and the South-Sea 
company, are the only incorporated bodies to which the government 1 
indebted, except the Million-Bank, whoſe capital is only one million, 
conſtituted to purchaſe the reverſion of the long Exchequer orders. 
The intereſt of all the debts owing by the government, is now r 
to three per cent. excepting only the annuities for the year 1758, the 
life annunties, the Exchequer orders, and the Bank four per cent. con. 
which ſtock will in 1781. be reduced to three: but the South-Sea com. 
ny ſtill continues to divide four per cent. on their preſent capit 
ock; which they are enabled to do from the profits they make on the 
ſums allowed t them for management of the annuities paid at ther 
2 | Sap 4 3 Lag fy aeytge tg þ Nair e 0, 
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the proprietors. : f | ? N 

As the prices of the different ſtocks are continually fluctuating above 
and below par, ſo when a perſon who is not acquainted with tranſaftions 
of that nature, reads in the papers the prices of ſtocks, where Bank ſtock 


is marked perhaps 127, India ditto 134 a 1344, South Sea ditto 973. 


— 


4 &c; 5 
he is to underſtand, that 100 l. of thoſe reſpective ſtocks {ell at fach . 


time for thoſe ſeveral ſus. | | 
In comparing the prices of the different ſtocks one with another, it 


muſt be remembered, that the intereſt due on them from the time of 


the laſt payment, is taken into the current price, and the ſeller never 
receives any ſeparate conſideration for it, except in the caſe of India 
bonds, where the intereſt due is calculated to the day of fale, and paid 
by the purchaſer over and above the premium agreed for, But as the 
intereſt on the different ſtocks is paid at different times, this, if not 
rightly underſtood, would lead a perſon, not well acquainted with 

m, into conſiderable miſtakes in his computation of their yalue 
ſome always having a quarter's intereſt due on them more than others, 
which makes an N of a conſiderable difference in the price, 
when, in reality, there is none at all, Thus, for inſtance, old South- 
Sea annuities ſell at preſent for £ 85+, or 85 1. 10s. while new South» 
Sea anfvities fetch only £ 844, or 841. 15 s. though each of them pro- 
duce the ſame annual ſum of three per cent, but the old annuities have a 


to 15 5. the exact difference. There is, however, one or two cauſes 


which will always make one ſpecies of annuities ſell ſomewhat lower than 


another, though of the ſame real value; one of which is, the annuities 
making but a ſmall capital, and there not being, for that reaſon, ſs 
many people at all times ready to buy into it, as into others, where the 


quantity ic larger; becauſeit is apprehended that whenever the govern- 


ment pays off the national debt, they will begin with that particular 
ſpecies of annuity, the capital of which is the ſmalleſt, x 


A ſtock may likewiſe be affected by the court of Chancery; for if 
that court ſhould order the money which is under their direction, to be 


laid out in any particular ſtock, that ſtock, by having more purchaſers, 
will be raiſed to a higher price than any other of the like value. | 

By what has been ſaid, the reader will perceive how much the credit 
and the intereſt of the nation depends on the ſupport of the public funds, 
While the annuities, and intereſt for money advanced is there regularly 


paid, and the principal inſured by both prince and people, (a fecurity 


nat to be had in other nations) foreigners will lend us their property, 
@ all Europe be intereſted in our welfare; the paper of the companies 
| be converted into money and merchandize, and Great-Britain can 
never want caſh to carry her ſchemes into execution. 
In other nations, credit is founded on the word of the prince, if a mo- 
harchy :; or that of the people, if a republic; but here it is eſtabliſhed 
on the intereſts of both prince and people, which is the ſtrongeſt. ſecurity: 


for however lovely and engaging honeſty may be in other reſpects, inte- 


reſt in money matters wil always obtain confidence ; becauſe many peo- 
lin ay great regard 10 their intereſt, who have but little veneration far 
& Naw , 7 h . 0 5 
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office, and from the intereſt of annuities which are not claimed by 
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ConsT1ITUTION AND LAws.] Tacitus, in deſcribing ſuch a conſti- 
tution as that of England, ſeems to think, that however beautiful it 
may be in theory, it will be found impracticable in the execution. 


Experience has proved his miſtake, for by certain checks, that operate 


mutually, and which did; not. fall within his ideas, the Engliſh conſti- 


tution has continued in its full vigour for above 500 years. It muſt, at 
the ſame time, be admitted, that it has received, during that time, ma- 
ny amendments, and ſome interruptions, but its . are the ſame, + 


with thoſe deſcribed by the above-mentioned hiſtorian, as belonging to 
the Germans, and the other northern anceſtors of the Engliſh nation, and 
which are very improperly blended under the name of Gothic. On the 
firſt invaſion of England b 

the neighbouring countries, their laws and manners were pretty muck 
the ſame, as thoſe mentioned by Tacitus. The people had a leader in 
time of war. The conquered lands, in proportion to. the merits of his 


followers, and their abilities to ſerve him, were diſtributed among chem, 
and the whole was conſidered as the common P erty which they were 
re 


to unite in defending againſt all invaders, adventurers coming 
over, under ſeparate Ar ans the old inhabitants were driven into Wales, 
and thoſe leaders, at laſt, aſſumed the title of kings over the ſeveral 
diſtricts they had conquered. This change of appellation made them 


more reſpectable among the Britons, and their neighbours the Scots and 


Pitts, but did not encreaſe their power, the operations of which con- | 


tinued to be confined to military affairs. 3 

All civil matters were propoſed in a general aſſembly of the chief offi- 
cers, and the people, till, by degrees, ſheriffs, and other civil officers, 
were appointed. The country. was divided into wapentakes, and hun- 
dreds, names that ſtill ſubſiſt in England, and overſeers were choſen to 
direct them for the good of the whole. The ſheriff was the judge of all 
civil and criminal matters, within the county, and to him, after the 
introduction of Chriſtianity, was added the biſhop. In proceſs of time, 
as buſineſs multiplied, itinerant, and other judges, were appointed; but 
by the earlieſt records it appears, that all civil matters were decided by 
twelve or ſixteen men, living in the neighbourhood of the place where 
the diſpute lay, and here we have the original of Engliſh juries. 


Before the introduction of Chriſtianity, we know not whether the 
Saxons admitted of juries in criminal matters, but we are certain that 
there was no action ſo criminal, as not to bg compenſated for by money. 

A mul& was impoſed in proportion to the guilt, even if it was the murder 


of the king, upon the malefactor, and by paying it, he purchaſed his 


ardon, Thoſe barbarous uſapes, ſeem to have ceaſed ſoon after the 
axons were converted to Ohriſtianity, and caſes of murder and felony . 


were then tried, even in the king's court, by a jury. 


ry 8 ; 
Royalty, among the Saxons, was not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, hereditary, 


though in fact it came to be rendered ſo through the affection which the 


of government. Even eſtates and honours were not ſtrictly heredi 


* 


people bore for the blood of their kings, and for preſerving the e 5 
* 


till they were made ſo by William the conqueror. 


That prince new modelled the Engliſh conſtitution. He divided the | 


8 lands among his followers, as had been agreed hefore the time 
of the invaſion, in perpetual property. He partitioned out the lands in- 
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* ® Cilled by the Saxons Guz 1 


T; and thence the word guilty in criminal trials. 


y the Saxons, who came-from Germany, and 
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to knight's fees, an indetermined number of which formed à barony, 
and thoſe baronies were given to the great noblemen, who compoſed 
what is called the King's Court, or Court of Peers, from every baron 
being a peer, or equal to another. In this court all civil as well as 
military» matters, and the proportions of knights and men which each 
baron was to raiſe for the king's ſervice, were ſettled. Even biſhoprics 
were converted into lay baronies, and were obliged, as others, to furniſh 
their quotas. In other reſpects, the Conqueror, and the firſt princes of 
the Norman line, did all they could to efface from the minds of the peo- 
ple the remembrance of the Saxon conſtitution, but the attempt was to 
no purpoſe. 'The nobility, as well as the people, had their complaints 
againſt the crown, and after much war and blood-ſhed, the famous char- 
ter of Engliſh liberties, ſo well known by the name of Magna Charta, 
was forcibly, in a manner, obtained from king John, and confirmed by 
his ſon Henry III. who ſucceeded to the crown in 1216. It does not ap- 
. that till this reign, and after a great deal of blood had been ſpilt, 
e commons of England were repreſented in parliament, or the great 
council of the nation; ſo entirely had the barons engroſſed to themſelves 

the diſpoſal of property. N 


c 


The preciſe year, when the houſe of commons was formed, is not 


- 
* '* 


known, but we are certain, that it began in the reign of Henry III. 


though we ſhall not enter into any diſputes about their ſpecific powers, 
We ſhall therefore proceed to deſcribe the conſtitution, as it ſtands at 
ent. | 8 k 
In all fates there is an abſolute ſupreme power, to which the right of 

legiſlation belongs; and which, by the fingular conſtitution of theſe 
Kingdoms, is here veſted in the king, lords, and commons. 

Or THE XKING.] The ſupreme executive pore of Great-Britain and 
Ireland, is veſted by our conſtitution in a ſingle perſon, king, or queen; 
for it is indifferent to which ſex the crown deſcends : the perſon intitled 
to it, whether male or female, is immediately intruſted with all the en- 
fgns, rights, and prerogatives of ſovereign power. 

The grand fundamental maxim upon which the right of ſucceſſion to 
the throne of theſe kingdoms depends, is; that the crown, by com- 
mon law and conſtitutional cuſtom, is hereditary ; and this in a manner 
peculiar to itſelf; but that the right of inheritance may, from time to 
. be changed or limited by act of parliament : under which limitations 
the crown ſtill continues hereditary,” 5 | 

That the reader may enter more clearly into the deduction of the fol- 
lowing royal ſucceſſion, by its being transferred from the hoaſe' of Tudor, 
to that of Stuart, it may be proper te inform him that on the death of 
queen Elizabeth, without iſſue, it became neceſſary to recur to the 
other iſſue of her „ N Henry VII. by Elizabeth of Vork his 
queen: whoſe elde daughter Margaret, having married James IV. 
king. of Scotland, king James the Sixth of Scotland, and of England 
the Firſt, was the lineal deſcendant from that alliance. So that in his 
' perſon, as clearly as in Henry VIII. centered all the claims of the 
different competitors, from Norman conqueſt downward ; he being 
indiſputably the lineal heir of the conqueror. And, what is ſtill more 
remarkable, in his perſon alſo centered the right of the Saxon monarchs, 


Which had been ſuſpended from the conqueſt till his acceſſion, For 
Margaret, the fiſter of Edgar Atheling, the daughter of Edward the 


LE, 


Qutlaw, and granddaughter of king Edmund Tronkde, was the perſon 
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zu whom the hereditary right of the Saxon kings, ſuppoſing it n 


aboliſhed by the conqueſt, refided. She married Malcolm III. king 
of Scotland ; and E II. by a deſcent from Matilda their daughter, 
is generally called the reſtorer of the Saxon line. But it muſt be remem- 


dered, that Malcolm, by his Saxon queen, had ſons as well as daughtersp- 
„ we 


and that the royal family of Scotland, from that time downward, were 
the offspring of Malcolm and Margaret. Of this royal family kiog 
James I. was the direct lineal deſcendant; and therefore united in his 
perſon every poſſible claim, by hereditary right, to the Engliſh as well as 
Scottiſh throne, being the heir both of Egbert and William the Con- 
neror. * e ; | 
l At the Revolution in 1688, the convention of eſtates, or repreſentative 
body of the nation, declared, that the miſconduct of king James II. 
amounted to an abdication of the government, and that the throne was 
thereby vacant. 8 1 Fe Spa 
In conſequence of this vacaticy, and from a regard of the antient line, 
the convention appointed the next Proteſtant heirs of the blood royal of 
king Charles I. to fill the vacant throne, in the old order of ſucceſſion'; 
with a temporary exception, or preference, to the perſon of king Wil- 
On the impending failure of the Proteſtant line of king Charles I. 
(whereby the throne might again have become vacant) the king and par- 
liament extended the ſettlement of the crown to the Proteſtant line of king 
avg I. viz. to the princeſs Sophia of Hanover, and the heirs af her 


dy, being Proteſtants : and ſhe is now the common ſtock, from whom : 5 


the heirs of the crown muſt deſcend . 5 
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Saxon heptarchy, and gave the name of Angle-land to this part of the iſland, the 

Saxons and Angles having, about four . centuries before, invaded and ſubdued the 

ancient Britons, whom they drove into Wales and Cornwall, 22 
Began to 5 5 : * Bei © * ; i 
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2 Chronology(of Engliſh KI Nds, from the time that this country became united 
under one monarch, in the perſon of Egbert, who ſubdued the other princes. of the 
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The true ground and principle upon which the Revolution proceeded, 
was an entirely new caſe in politics, which had never before happened in 
our hiſtory ; the abdication of the reigning monarch, and the vacancy of 
the throne thereupon, .. It was not a defeazance of the right of ſucceſſion, 
and a new limitation of the crown, by the king and both houſes of par- 

Hament: it was the act of the nation alone, upon a conviction that — 
was no king in being. For in a full aſſembly of the lords and commons, 
met in convention upon the ſuppoſition of this vacancy, both houſes came 
to this reſolution; that king James II. having endeavoured to ſubvert 
the conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking the original contract between 
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1100 Henry I, | 
1135 S grandſon to the Conqueror, by his fourth daughter Adela. t 

3 II. $ (Plantagenet) grandſon of Henry I. by his daughter the emprek - 
N j Maud, and her ſecond huſband Geoffroy Plantagenet, 
= _— 1. 5 Sons of Henry II. 

1216 Henry 1 ns . ! ? 

. 2272 Edward I. ſon. of Henry III. 

3 Edward II. ſon of Edward I. 

2327 Edward III. fon of Edward II. A 5 YN 
1377 Richard II. grandſon of Edward III. by his eldeſt ſon, the Black Prince, 

K Henry IV Son of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, | | 
399 ar 4th ſon to Edward III. Houſe of Lancaſter, 

1413 _ pane R | 
1422 Hen . fon of Henry V, J ö - NS NES 

1461 Edward IV. deſcended Com Edward III. by Lionel, his 34d fon q 

1483 Edward e pr IV. 5 | es | Houſe of York, 

1483 Richar d . brother 0 Edward . | ; ; 

3 . (Tudor) ſon of the coun- F pL AI ; 

14% Henry vn. 8 of | Houſe of Tudor, in whom were united 
n Eur. f Henry VIPs marriage with Elizabeth, 
1547 Edward VI. ſon of Henry VIII. daughter of Edward 1 | 

M 2 

* Eliz beth } Daughters of Henry VIII, | | 
| Great grandſon of James IV. king of Scotland, by Margaret, daughter 
203 James 1 of Henry VII. and firſt of the Stuart family in England. 

162 5 Charles I. fon of James I. vil 
Dſurpation by Commonwealth and Cromwell. | 

1085 James 11, 1 
1 and . of James II. in whom ended the Proteſtant line of 
270 Anne Charles I. for James II. upon his abdicating the throne, carried 

with him his infant ſon (the late pretender) who was excluded 
by act of parliament, which ſettled the ſucceſſion in the nem 
Proteſtant heirs of James I. The ſurviving iſſue of James, * 
TER the time of his death, were a fon and a daughter, viz, Charles, 
| £ who ſucceeded him, and the princeſs Klizabeth, who married the 
| elector Palatine, who took the title of king of Bohemia, and left 
a daughter; the princeſs Sophia, who married the duke of Bruof- 
. wick Lunenburg, 3 ſhe: had George, elector of Hanove!, 
| - who aſcended the ne, by act of parliament, expreſsly made 1 
70 , favour of his mother. 1 2 

1714 George I, | wh * Ne ; 

1727 George II. ſon of George I. | 3 Houſe of Hanover. 
2760 George III. grandſon of George II. eee e Fe, 2 FERN 
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king and people; and by the advice of jeſuits, and other wicked perſons; 
having violated the fundamental laws ; and having withdrawn himſelf out 
of this kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the throne. is 
thereby vacant.” Thus ended at once, by this ſudden and unexpected - 
vacaney of the throne; the old line of ſuceeflion © which from the conqueſt 
had laſted above 600 years, and from the union of the Saxondheptarchy 
in king Egbert; almoſt 9goo o. 20 h nt mie ds 
Though in ſome points (owing to the peculiar circumſtances of things 
and perſons) the revolution was not altogether” ſo perfect as might have 
been wiſhed ; yet from thence à new era commenced, in Which the 
bounds of prerogative. and liberty have been better defined; the principles 
of government-more: thoroughly examined and underſtood, and the rights 
of the ſubject more explicitly guarded by legal proviſions, than in any 
other period of the Engliſh hiſtory. In particular, it is worthy obſerva. 
tion, that the cohvention; in this their judgment, avoided with great 
wiſdom the wild extremes into whick the viſionaty thedries of ſome zea: 
lous republicans would have led them. They held that this miſconduct 
of king James amounted to an endeavour to ſubvert the conſtitution, and 
not to an actual ſubverſion, or total diſſolution of the government. They 
therefore very prudently voted it to amouũt to no more thau an abdicatiog - 
of che: government, and a conſequent vacancy of the throne; whereby 
the government was allowed, to ſubſiſt, thougli the executive magiſtrate 
was gone; and the kingly office to remain, though king James wWas no 
longer king. And thus the donſtitution was kept intire; which; u 
every ſound principle of government, muſt otherw i ſe have fallen to pieces 
had ſo prinèipal and conſtituent a part as the royal authority Been abo- 
liſhed, or even ſuſp ende. 21792900} 1 2. 1 
Hence it 4s eaſy to collect, that the title to the erowyn is at preſent 
hereditary, though not quite ſo abſolutely hereditary as formerly; andthe 
common ſtock or anceſtor, from whom the deſcent muſt be derived, is 
alſo different. Formerly the common ſtock was king Egbert; then Wil- 
liam the Conqueror; afterwards, in james L's time, the two common 
ſtocks united, and ſo continued till the yacancy of the throne in 1688: 
now it is the princeſs Sophia, in whom the inheritance was veſted .by the 
new king and parliament. Formetly the deſcent was abſolute; and the 
crown went to the next heir without, any reſtriction ; but how; upon the 
new ſettlement, the inheritance is conditional; being limited to ſuch heirs 
nly, of the body of the princeſs'Sophia, as ate Proteſtant' members of 
. the church of England, and are married to none but proteſtants. 
And in this duł medium conſiſts the true conſtitutional notion of the 
night of ſucceſſion to the imperial crown of theſe kingdoms. | The ex-. 
tremes, between which it ſteers, are each of them equally deſtructive of 
thoſe ends for which ſocieties. were formed, and are kept an foot. Where 
the magiſtrate, upon every ſucceſſion,” is elected by the people, and may 
by the expreſs: proviſion of the laws be depoſed (if not puniſhed) by his 
ſubjects, this may ſound like the perfection of liberty; and loo well $ ? 
enough when delineated on paper; but in practice will be ever produftiye 
of tumult, contention, and anarchy. And, on the other hand, (divine 
indefeafible hereditary: right, when coupled with the doctrine of unli- 
ted paſſive obedience, is ſately. of all conſtitutions the moſt 9 7 
laviſh and dreadful. | But when ſuch an hereditary right, as our laws 
have created and veſted in the royal ſtock, is cloſely interwoven, with thoſe 
liberties;. which are equally hg this union . 
"OE | : g 1 rm 
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form a conſtitution, in theory the moſt beautiful of any, in practice the 
moſt approved, and, in all probability, will prove in duration the moſt 

rmanent. This conſtitution, it is the duty of every Briton to under. 
ſtand, to'revere, and to defend. jt e 
The principal duties of the king are expreſſed in his oath at the coro- 
nation, which is adminiſtered by one of the archbiſhops, or biſhops of 
the realm, in the preſence of all the people; who, on their parts, do 
:ciprocally” take the oath of allegiance to the crown. This Coronation 
oath e the following _ : a a ; | 

„De arebbiſpbop, or biſhop, ſpall ſay, Will you ſolemnly promiſe and 

ſwear, to 4 ab 43 rem ingdom of England, Ms the domi. 

nions thereunto belonging, according to the ſtatutes in parliament * T 

on, and the laws and cuſtoms of the ſame ?—The king or gucen ſpall ſay, fi 

I ſolemnly promiſe ſo to do. 0 15-903 If | h 

: Archbiſhop ar biſhop. Will you to your power cauſe law and juſtice, in k 

mercy, to be executed in all your judgments ? — King or queen. I will. 1 

ee or biſhop, Will you to the utmoſt 's your power maintain 0! 

_ the laws of God, the true profeſſion of the goſpel, and the proteſtant 5 

reformed religion eſtabliſhed by the law? And will you preſerve unto the th 
iſhops and clergy of this realm, and to the churches committed to their ne 
charge, all ſuch rights and privileges as by the law do or ſhall appertain Wil 

- unto them, or any of them King or guten. All this I promiſe to do, 

Her this the king or queen, laying his or her hand upon the holy gu/pels, th 


Ly 


Fall /ay, The things which I have here before promiſed, I will perform th 
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and keep: ſo help me God. Aud then ſhall kiſs the boot. | pr 
This is the form of the coronation oath, as it is now preſcribed by our tio 
laws: and we may obſerve, that in the king's part in this original con- for 


tract, are expreſſed all the duties that a monarch can owe to his people; lay 

Wir. to govern according to law): to execute judgment in mercy ; and to 
maintain the eſtabliſhed religion. With reſpect to the latter of theſe 

three branches, we may farther remark, that by the act of union, 5 Ann. 

c. 8. two preceding ſtatutes are recited and confirmed; the one of the 
Parliament of Scotland, the other of the parliament of England: which 

: enaQ; the former, that every king at his ſucceſſion ſhall take and ſub- 
Rp ſeribe an oath, to preſerve the proteſtant religion, and N churck 


| vernment in Scotland; the latter, that at his coronation, he ſhall take 1 
And ſubſcribe a fimilar oath, to preſerve the ſettlement of the church of The 
England within England, Ireland, Wales, and Berwick, and the teri» be 

tories thereunto belonging. bt gu 36 :e 88 of 
The king of Great. Britain, notwithſtanding the limitations of the BW de 


power of the crown, already mentioned, is one of the greateſt mo 
reigning over a free people. His perſon is ſacred in the eye of the lau, de! 
which makes it high treaſon ſo much as to imagine or intend his death; here 
neither can he, in himſelf, be deemed guilty of any crime, the law tak. . A 

I ing no izance of his actions, but only in the perſons of his miniſtert, unt 


if they in ringe the laws of the land. As to his power, it has no bounds ind ü 

- (except where it breaks in upon the liberty and property of his ſubjech, 
as in making new) laws, or raiſing new taxes) for he can make war or 
peace; ſend and receive ambaſſadors; make treaties of league and cm- und. 
mierce; levy armies, fit out fleets, employ them as be thinks proper? fte th 

\ * : grant commiſſions to his officers both by ſea and land, or revoke them at 
- pleaſure ; diſpoſe of all magazines, caſtles, &c. ſummon the parliament | 
$6 meet, 2 1 or diſſol ve it at. ple a 
dice | $54: 7 reis ow 
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conſequently, 
been moved. 
nominating all the great officers of 
and, in fine, is 
lity and knighthood are 
of Great-Britain. 

Or THE PAR 


no beginning 
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It is highly neceſſary fo 


tions ſuggeſted 
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refuſe his aſſent. to any bill, though it hath paſſed both houſes; which 


ſuch à refuſal, 


. 


of it form a mutual check 


are a check u 
by the mutu 
the king is a check 
encroachments, Eee, bes gh 
The lords ſpiritual cohfiſt of two archbiſhops and 
= mp temporal conſiſt of all the pee 
of x 
as do all 


[DU 


n the no 
privilege 


ty. 


Arictneſs held to be ſuch, but mere | 
fit by deſcent, as do all antient peers ; ſame by creation, 
made ones: othets, fince the union with Scotland, by 
election, which is the caſe of the fixteen peers, who repreſent the body of 
the Scots nobility. The numbet of peers is 
wertaſed at will by the po | 
A body pf nobilicy is more peculiarly neceſſt 


ds from the peaſart to the 


vutdation, and dimini 
te the pillars, 
uately to ſu 


ſhing 


which are 


Indet its tuins, © Actordin! 


letermi 


aleleſs and 


has no mote force than if it had never 
poſſeſſeth the right of chuſing his own council; of 
te, of the houſhold, and the church; 
the fountain of honour, from whom all de 


derived, Such is the dignity and powet of a king 


tamgnt,] Parliaments; in ſome ſhape,” are, as had 
been obſerved, of as high antiquity as the Saxon 
fland ; and have ſabfiſted, in their preſent form, at leaſt 300 years; | 
The parliament, is aſſembled by the king's writs, and its fitting muſt 
not be intermitted above thtee years, . Its conſtituent parts are; the kin 
ütting there in his royal political capacity, and the three eſtates of the 
realm; the lotds ſpiritual, the lords temporal, (who fit together with the 
king, in one houſe) and the commons, who fit by themſelves in another; 
The king and theſe three eſtates, t 
er body politic of the kingdom, of 
principium, ei 


ernment in this 


ether, form the 
ich the king is 
fits. Fot upon their coming together the king meets 

them, either in perſon, or by repreſentation; without which there can be 
of a parliament ; and he alſo has alone the power of dif. 


| fteſerving the. balance of the conſtitution, 
that the executive power ſhould be a branch; though not the whole, of 

the legiſlature, The crown cannot begin of itfelf any alterations in the 
preſent eſtabliſhed law); but it may approve or di 
d conſented to by the two houſes, 
foe cannot abridge the executive power of any rights which it now has by 
lay, withodt its Own donſent; fince the law muſt pe! 
how does, unleſs all the powers will agree to alter it. And here indeed 
codlifts the true excellence of the Engliſh government; that all the parts 
n each other, In the legiſlature; the 
and the nobility a check upon the peo 
of rejecting what the other has reſolved; while 
upon both; which preſerves the executive power from 


corporation 
to be kaput, 


rove of the altera 
e legiſlative there. 


rpetually ſtand as it 


rs, of the real | -y 
ly lords of parliament.” Some - 


ary in our mixed and com- 
indled conſtitution, in order to ſupport the rights of both the crowd, . 
de people ; by forming a barrier to withſtand the encrovachments' of 
bath, It creates Aud preſerves that gradual ſeale of dignity; which pri 
rince 3 rifing like a 
nt as it riſes, 
om among the 


er of the crown. - 


id from a broad | 
he nobility thereforo 
hic! e; more imme: 
the throne : and if that falls; they muſt alſo be buried 
re y, when in the laſt century the commons had 
ned to extirpate monarchy, they alſo voted the ho 
dangerous. OR A e 4. 
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ENGLAND. 
The commons conſiſt of all ſuch men of any property in the kingdom, 
a3 have not ſeats. in the houſe of lords; every one of which has a voice 
in parliament, either perſonally, or by his repreſentatives.” In a free 
ſtate, every man, who is ſuppoſed a free agent, ought to be, in ſome 
meaſure, his on governor ; and therefore a'branch at leaſt of the legiſ. 
lative power ſhould reſide in the whole = of the people, In ſo large 

7 


ſtate as ours, it is very ;wiſely. contrived, that the people ſhould: do 


that by ge, ene which it is ee to perform in 
en 


perſon ;.. repreſentatives, choſen by a number of minute and ſeparate 
Aibricks. wherdin all the voters are, or eaſily may be, diſtinguiſhed, 
The counties are. therefore, repreſented by knights, elected by the pro- 
prietors of lands: the cities and boroughs are repreſented by citizen; 
and burgeſſes, choſen by the miercantile part, or ſuppoſed trading intereſ 
of the nation, The number; of Engliſh repreſentatives, is 513, and 
of Scots.45 J in all 558. And every member, though choſen by oe 
particular diſtrict, when, elected and returned, ſerves, for, the whole 
general; not barely to advantage his conſtituents, but the common 
wealth, and to adviſe his majeſty,. n from the writ of ſummons, 


Theſe are the conſtituent parts of: 


| 
| 
a parliament,” the king, the lo 
ſpiritual and temporal, and the commons. Parts, of which each is 6 Wil | 
neceſſary, that the conſent of all three is required to make any ney ] 
law, that ſhould: bind the ſubject. Whatever 1s enaQed for lau by one, Wl « 
— 2 two only, of the 8 no F and to it no regard ib di, F 
unleſs in matters relating to. their'own privileges... - . _. "ll 
The. power and ariſen of 1 's, Sir Edward Coke, i | 
' | ſo. tranſcendent and abſplute, that, it cannot, be confined, either. far 

 xauſes or perſons, within any, bounds. It hath ſapereign and unconwolabe 0 
authority in making, confirming, enlafging, refraining, abrogating, WW 2 
| repealing, reviving, and, expdunging of laws, concerning matters of A 0 
poſſible denominations, eccleſialtical, or temporal, civil, military, ma- p 
time, or criminal: this being the place where. that, abſolute. deſpouril 1 
power, which muſt in all governments reſide ſamewhere, 1s entruſted by or 
the conſtitution of theſe Kingdoms. All miſchiefs and grievances, 0p 5 
ration and remedies, that tranſcend the ordinary e eh dhe laws by 
ate Within the reach of this extraordinar V . * an regulate a of 
. new: model. the ſucceſſion ta the crown; as; was; done in, the reign e be 
Henry VIII. and William III. It can alter. the effabliſhed relig. 
the land z az was done in a variety of :inſtanges,..un "the reigne f Kü ths 
Henry VIII. and his three children. It can change and create afreſh ec i 
the conſtitution of the kingdom, and of parhaments themſelyes; 35 . lor 
done by the act of union, and the ſeveral ſtatutes for triennial and A de 
tennial electipns. It can in, ſhort, do ciery ing that is not natura b 
| impoſſible; and therefore ſome have not fcrupled to call its. power, lem 
. WM 2 rather too bold, the omnipatence of parliament. True it len 
; t hat the parliament: doth, no authority upon earth can undo. lu 3 
that it is a matter moſt eſſential to the liberties of this kingdom, that (ny pro 
members be delegated to this important truſt, as are moſt eminent and 

their probity, their fortitude, ae nowledge, for it was a, kg | 
_ 'apothicga of the great lord treaſurer Burleigh, -**- that England , — 
wer e ruined but by 4 parliament ;”. and, .. as. Sir Martben Pg » 
obſeryes,/ this, being the Wade en e coüft, over which BW = 4, 
ther can have jariſdiction in the kingdom, if by any, means A mige a 
4 . 0 : . 28 
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yeh: ſhould any voy fall upon it, the ſubjects of this kingdom are left 


thout all manner of remead | | ; oy. 

In order to prevent the miſchiefs that might ariſe, by placing this ex- 
tenſiye authority in hands that are either incapable, or elſe improper, 
to manage it, it is provided that no one ſhall fit or vote in either houſe 
of parliament, unleſs he be twenty-one years of age. To prevent inno: 
vations in religion and government, it is enacted, that no member ſhall 
vote or ſit in either houſe, till he hath, in the preſence of the houſe, 
taken the oaths of allegiance, ſupremacy, and abjuration; and ſub- 
ſeribed and repeated the declaration againſt tranſubſtantiation, the invo- 
cation of ſaints, and the facrifice of the maſs. To prevent dangers that 
may ariſe to the kingdom from foreign attachments, connexions, or de- 

pendencies, it is enacted, that no alien, born out of the dominions of 


able of being a member of either houſe of parliament. 
| dome of the more notorious privileges of the members of either houſe 
are, privilege, of ſpeech, of perſon, of their domeſtics, and of their 
lands and goods. As to the firſt, privilege of ſpeech, it is declared by 

the ſtatute of 1 W. & M. ft. 2. c. 2. as one of the liberties of the 
people, „that the freedom of ſpeech, and debates, and proceedings in 
parhament, ought not to be impeached or queſtioned in any court or 
place out of parliament,” And this freedom of ſpeech is particularly 
demanded of the king in perſon, by the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
at the opening of every new parliament. So likewiſe” are the other 
be" privileges, of perſon, ſervants, lands, and goods. This includes not only 

e, b agar". from illegal violence, but alſo from leg | arreſts, and ſeiſures 
In y proceſs from the courts of law. To affault by violence a member 
gabe of either houſe, or his menial ſervants, is a high contempt of parliament, 


Finn and there puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. Neither can any member 
of ki of either houſe be arreſted and taken into cuſtody, nor ſerved with any 
mat proceſs of the courts of law ; nor can his menial ſervants be arreſted; 


ſao nor can any entry be made on his lands; nor can his goods be diſtrained 
ed H or ſeized, withaut a breach of the privilege of parliament'®. 5 
„op The houſe of lords have a right to be attended, and conſequently are, 
laws, by the Judges of the court of king's bench, and common- pleas, and ſuch 
late u of the barons of the exchequer, as are of the degree of the coif, or have 
been made ſerjeants at law; as likewiſe by the maſters of the court of 
chancery; for their advice in point of law, and for the greater dignity of 
proceedings. A | | REL 

The ſpeaker of the houſe of lords is generally the lord chancellor, or 
lord-keeper_ of the great ſeal, which dignities are commonly veſted in 

Each peer has a right, by leave of the houſe, as being his own repre- 
lentative, when a vote paffes contrary to his ſentiments, to enter his dif- 
ſent on the journals of the houſe, with the reaſons for ſuck diſſent ;- which 
1s uſually" ſtiled his proteſt. Upon particular occaſions, however, theſe 
broteſts have been ſo bold as to give offence to the majority of the houſe, 
and have therefore been expunged from the journals. ; : ng py IP a . 
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This exemption from arreſts for lawful debts, was always conſidered by the pu 

[gd gens The, lords and commons therefore generouſly relinguiſhed thei | 
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the crown of Great- Britain, even though he be naturalized, ſhall be 


5 their inſpection. 


2 5 . 
The houſe of commons may be properly ſtiled the grand inqueſt of 
Great-Britain, impowered to enquire into all natianal grievances, in 
order to ſee them redreſſed. 1 | {IA | 
The peculiar laws and cuſtoms of the houſe of commons relate princi. 
pally to the raiſing of taxes, and the elections of members to ſerve in 
parliament. N 1 a e Bs 
With regard to taxes; it is the antient indiſputable privilege and right 
of the houſe of commons, that all grants of, ſubſidies, or parliamentary 
aids, do begin in their houſe, and are firſt behowed by them; although 
; their grants are not effectual to all intents and purpoſes, until they have 
the aſſent of the other two branches of the legiſlature, The general rea. 
ſon given for this excluſive privilege of the houſe of commons, is, that 
the ſupplies are raiſed upon the body of the people, and. therefore it is 
proper hat they alone ſhould have the right of taxing themſelves. And 
2 reaſonahly jealous are the commons of this privilege, that herein they 
will not füllen the other houſe to exert any power but that of rejecting; 
| they: will not permit the leaſt alteration or amendment to be made by the 

lords to the mode of taxing the people by a money bill. Under this a 
pellation are included all bills, by which money is directed to be raiſed 
upon the ſubject, for any purpoſe, or in any whatſoever ; either 
for the exigencies of government, and collected from the kingdom in 
general, as the land tax; or for private benefit, and collected in any 
particular diſtrict, as by turnpikes, pariſh rates, and the like. 
The method of making laws is much the ſame in both houſes. ' [1 
each houſe the act of the majority. binds the whole: and this majority is 
declared by votes openly and publicly given: not as at Venice, and 
many other ſenatorial aſſemblies, privately, or by ballot. This latter me- 
thod may be ſerviceable, to prevent intrigyes and unconſtitutional combi- 
nations, but it is impoſſible to be practiſed with us, at leaſt in the houſe 
of commons, where every member's conduct is lubject to the future 


cenſure of bis conſtituents, and therefore ſhould be openly ſubmitted to 


J0 bring a bill into the houſe of commons, if the relief ſought by it 
43s of a private nature, it is firſt neceſſary to prefer a petition ; which 
muſt be preſented 1 a member, and uſually ſets forth the | grievance 
deſired to be remedied. This petition (when founded on facts that may 
be in their nature . is referred to a committee of members, who 
examine the matter alledged, and accordingly report it to the houſe; an 
then (ar, gtherwiſe, upon the mere petition) leave is given to bring in 
the bill. In public matters, the bill. is Woge in upon motion made 
the houſe, without any petition. (In the houſe of lords, if the 
begins there, it is, when of a private nature, referred to two of the judges, 
-$0 examine and report the ſtate of the facts alledged, to ſee that all 
- neceſſary parties conſent, and to ſettle, all points of technical pro riety.) 
This is read a firſt time, and, at a convenient diſtance, a ſecond time 
and after ęach reading, the ſpeaker opens to the houſe the ſubſtance of 
- the bill, and puts the queſtion, whether it ſhall proceed any farther. 
- The intfoduction of the bill may be originally oppoſed, as the bill itſelf 
may at either of the readings; and, if the op Fon ſucceeds, the bil 
\ muſt be Top for that ſeſion ; as it muſt alſo if oppoſed with ſucces i 
amy of the fubſequent flages/\ oO 
_ Aﬀeer the econd ee it is committed, that is, referred to à com- 
mittee; Which is either ſelected by the houſe in matters of * 1 
o . - k - g — a C0 * 
portance, or ell, if the bill iy r of ns a = 
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quence, the houſe reſolves itſelf into a committee of the whole houſe, A 
committee of the whole houſe is compoſed of every member; and, to 
form it, the ſpeaker quits the chair, (another member being — 
chairman) and may fit and debate as a private member. In theſe com- 
mittees, the bill is debated clauſe by clauſe, amendments made, the blanks: 
filled up, and ſometimes the bill entirely new modelled. After it has 
e through the committee, the chairman reports it to the houſe, with 
Pick amendments as the committee have made; and then the houſe re- 
conſider the whole bill again, and the queſtion is repeatedly put upon 
every clauſe'and amendment, When the houſe have agreed or diſagreed 
to the amendments of the committee, and ſometimes added new amend» 
ments of their own, the bill is then ordered to be engroſſed, or written 
in a ſtron ay hand, on one or more long rolls of parchment ſewed to- 
gether. When this is finiſhed, it is read a third time, and amendments 
are ſometimes then made to it; and, if a new clauſe be added, it is done 
by tacking a ſeparate piece of parchment on the bill, which is called a 
rider, The ſpeaker then again opens the contents; and holding it u 
in his hands, puts the queſtion, whether the bill ſhall paſs. If this 18 
agreed to, the title to it is then ſettled. After this, one of the members 
is directed to carry it to the lords, and deſire their concurrence ; who, 
attended by ſeveral more, carries it to the bar of the houſe of peers, and 
there delivers it to their ſpeaker, who comes down from his woolſack to 


9 
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1 receive it. It there paſſes through the forms, as in the other houſe, (ex- 
cept engroſſing which is already done) and, if rejected, no more notice 

ln is taken, but it paſſes /ub filentio, to prevent unbecoming altercations. 

10 But if it is agreed to, the lords ſend a meſſage by two maſters in chancery 


lor, ſometimes, in matters of high importance, by two of the judges) 
1 that they have agreed to the ſame: and the bill remains with the lords, 
bi. if they have made no amendment to it. But if any amendments ars 


uſe made,” ſuch amendments are ſent down with the bill to receive tho 
ury concurrence of the commons. If the commons diſagree to the amend» 
0 ments, a conference uſually follows between members deputed from each 

a houſe; who, for the moſt part, ſettle and adjuſt the difference: but, if 
ES both houſes remain inflexible, the bill is dropped. If the commons 
ich agree to the amendments, the bill is ſent back to the lords by one of 
ne the members, with a meſſage to acquaint them therewith,” The ſame 
may forms are obſerved mutatis mutandis, when the bill begins in the houſe 

\ of lords. But, when an act of grace or pardon is paſſed, it is firſt 


bgned by his majeſty, and then read once only in each of the houſes, 
without any new engroſſing or amendment. And when both houſes have 
done with any bill, it always is depoſited in the houſe of peers, to wait 
the royal aſſent; except in the caſe of a money- bill, which, after receivi 
concurrence of the lords, is ſent back to the houſe of commons. 
2 neceſſary here to acquaint the reader, that both in the houſes, 
and in their committees, the ſlighteſt expreſſion, or moſt minute alteration, 
does not paſs, till the ſpeaker, or the chairman puts the queſtion; which 
in the houſe: of commons, is anſwered by aye. or a6 and, in the houſe 
of peers, by content or not content. eee, 
he giving the royal aſſent to bills, is a matter of great form. When 
king is to paſs bills in perſon, he appears on his throne in the houſe 
As peers, in his royal robes, with the crown on his head, and attended by 
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great- officers: of ſtate. and heralds, | A ſeat on the right hand of the 
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ie, is reſerved for che prince of Wales. The other princes of ths 


blood fit on the left hand of the king and the chancellor on a cloſe 


bench removed a- little backwards. The viſcounts and temporal barons, 


or lords, face the throne, on benches or wool-packs, covered with red 
cloth or baize. The bench of biſhops runs along the houſe to the bar 


on the right hand of the throne; as the dukes and earls do' on the left, 


The chancellor and judges, on ordinary days, fit upon wool-packs 
between the barons and the throne. The common opinion is, that the 


| houſe ſitting on wool, is ſymbolical of wool being formerly the ſtaple 
- commodity of the kingdom. Many. of the. peers, on ſolemn occaſions, 


. 


appear in their parliamentary robes. None of the commons have any 
robes, excepting the ſpeaker, who wears a long black filk gown, and 


when he appears before the king, it is trimmed with gold, 


The royal aſſent may be given two ways: 1. In perſon. When the 
king ſends for the houſe of commons to the houſe of peers, the ſpeaker 
carries up the money- bill or bills in his hand; and in delivering them, he 


addreſſes his majeſty in a folemn ſpeech, in which he ſeldom fails to ex- 


tol the generoſity and loyalty of the commons, and to tell his majeſty how 
neceſſary: it is to be frugal of the public money. It is upon this occz- 
ſion, that the commons of Great-Britain appear in their higheſt luſtre, 
The titles of all bills that have paſſed both houſes ate read; and the 
king's anſwer is declared by the clerk of the parliament in Norman- 


French; a badge, it muſt be owned, (now the. only one remaining) of 


_eonqueſt ;*and-which one could wiſh to ſee fall into total oblivion ; unleſs 


| it be reſerved as a ſolemn memento to remind us that our liberties are mor- 


tal, having once been deſtroyed by a foreign force, If the king conſents 


to public bill, the clerk uſually declares, /+ roy le veut, the king 


vills it fo to be; if to a private bill, it fait comme il eft defire, be 
it as it is deſired.“ If the king refuſes his aſſent, it is in the gentle 
language of le rey“ aviſera, “ the king will adviſe upon it. Whena 
money- bill is paſſed, it is carried up, and preſented to the king by the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and the royal aſſent is thus expreſſed, 
le rey remercie ſes loyal. ſubjects, accepte leur — et auſſi le wet, 
&. the king thanks his loyal ſubjects, accepts their benevolence, and wills 
it ſo to be. In caſe of an act of grace, which originally progeeds from 


the crown, and has the royal aſſent in the firſt tage of it, the clerk of the 


parliament thus pronounces the gratitude of the ſubject; tes prelats, 
Jeignears, et commons, en ce ' preſent parliament aſſembliet, au non de tou 


vous autres ſubjetts, remercient' tres humblement votre majeſte, et rient d 


"x 


Dies wous dunner en ſante bone vie et longue; ** the prelates, lords and 
commons, ig this preſent (parliament aſſembled, in the name of all 
dur other ſubjects, moſt humbly thank - your majeſty, and pray t0 
od to grant you in health and wealth long to live.“ 2, By the ſtatute 
33 Hen VIILIc. 21. the king may give his aſſent by letters patent under 
15 great ſeal, ſigned with his hand, and notified, in his abſence, to both 
ouſes aſſemhled together in the high houſe, by commiſſioners een 
of F = my. named in the letters. And, When the bill has receiv 
the royal aſſent in either of theſe ways, it js then, and not before, 1 
ſtatute ox act of parſiam ent. 1 + $1 <9" iS 
Ibis ſtatute or act ĩs placed among the records of the kingdom; there 
eee er- x to give it / the force of a law, as was ne- 
ceſſary by the civil law witk regard to the emperbt's edicts; becauſe 
every man in England is, in judgment of Jaw,” party to the _ 
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; Ax of parliament, being preſent thereat by his repreſentatives. ery 
8 copies _ — uſually printed at the king's preſs, for the information 
| the w land. | I (E205 1. CIO W277 Nit 
; ou act of parliament, thus made, is the exerciſe of the higheſt autho- 
r rity that this kingdom acknowledges upon earth. It hath power to bind 
. every ſubject in the land, and the dominions thereunto belonging; nay, 
8 even the king himſelf, if 2 named therein. And it cannot be > 
e altered, amended, diſpenſed with, ſuſpended, or repealed, but in the 
le . fame forms, and by the ſame authority of parliament: for it is a 
5, maxim in/law, that it requires the ſame-ſtrength to diſſolve, as to oreate 
y an obligation. | Horm + 0 aye bt ed ug cos oe 
d Such is the parliament of Great- Britain; the. ſource and guardian of 
our liberties and properties, the ſtrong cement which binds the ſounda- 
he tion and ſuperſtructure of our government, and the wiſely concerted: ba- 
er lance maintaining an equal poiſe, that no one part of the three eſtates 
he overpower or diſtreſs either of the other. FRI peg er | 
1 From the above general view of the Engliſh conſtitution, it appears 
W that no ſecurity for its permanency, which the wit of man can deviſe, is 
2. wanting. If it ſhould be objected, that parliaments may become fo cor- 
re, rupted, as to give up or betray the liberties of the people, the anſwer is, 
he that parliaments, as every other body politic, are ſuppoſed to-watch over 
- their political exiſtence, as à private perſon does his natural liſe. If a 
of parliament was to act in that manner, it muſt become lo de ſe, an evil 
eſs that no human proviſion can guard againſt; But there are ſtill ſuch 
or reſources' of liberty in England, that no ſach fatal effect is now to be , 
nts apprehended ; and though the conſtitution has been even overturned, and 
ing ſometimes dangerouſly, wounded, yet, its own innate. powers have re- 
be covered and ſtill preſerve it. Monſ. Mezeray, the famous hiſtorian, ſaid 
itle to a countryman of ours, in the cloſe of the laſt century, We had 
12 once, in France the ſame happineſs and the ſame privileges which you 
the | have; our laws awere then made by repreſentatives of ous ' own chuſing, 
ſed, therefore our money was not taken from us; but granted by us, Our kings 
tut, were then ſubject to- the rules of law and reaſon—now, alas! we are 
"ills miſerable, and all is loſt. Think nothing, Sir, too dear to maintain 
rem theſe precious advantages; if ever there ſhould be occaſion, venture your 
the life and eſtate rather than baſely and fooliſhly ſubmit to that abject can- 
att, dition to which you ſee us reduced. 0 an 
out The king of England, 'befides his high court of parliament, has ſubor- ; 
nt 6 dinate officers and minifters to aſſiſt him, and who are reſponſible for 
and their advice and conduct. They are made by the king's nomination, 4 
f all without Lither patent or grant; and on — — oaths; they - 
By become immediately privy-counſellors, during the liſe of the king that | 
n chooſes them; but ſubject to removal at his direction 
nder © The duty of a privy counſellor” appears from the oath of office, -whieh- 
both confiſts"of ſeyen articles: 1. To adviſe the king according to the beſt 


feng of his cynning and diſcretion, | 2. To adviſe for the 'king's honour and 
00d of the public, without partiality through affection, love, meed, 
re, 4 doubt or "dread; 3. To keep che king's courſe] ſeeret. To avoid 
corruption; © 5, To help and ſtrengthen the execution of what ſhall he 
there there reſol «+ 6. To —— all perſons who would attempt 
bs ne: contrary, © And, laſtly, in general, 7. To obſerve, keep, and do 
wy hat a good and" tres cher büghe to de ts 4, Wenige 72 2 | 
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As no government can be ſo complete as to be provided with laws that 


may anſwer every unforeſeen emergency, the privy-council, in ſuch caſes, 
can ſupply the deficiency. It has even been known, that upon great and 
urgent occafions, ſuch as that of a famine, they can ſuperſede the opera- 
tion of the law, if the parliament is not fitting ; but this is conſidered az 
illegal, and an act of parliament muſt paſs for the pardon and indemnifi- 
cation of thoſe concerned, 135 | | 

Among the privy-counſellors, the two ſecretaries of ſtate are more offi. 


cially ſo than the others, as they are entruſted with the king's ſignet, and 


are ſuppoſed to adviſe him on acts of government that may not be pro. 

to be communicated even to a privy-counſellor ; ſuch as giving orders 
lor ſecret an er . v correſpondence with ſpies or other agents, ſecur- 
Ing traitors, and like. The- ſecretaryſhip of ſtate is now held by 
two noblemen or gentlemen; formerly the king nominated three, but the 
office was not then of that conſequence which it is now. Since the ac- 
ceſſion of the family of Hanover, we have likewiſe known three princi- 
pal ſecretaries of ſtate; but one of them was ſuppoſed to tranſact the 


affairs of Scotland, which are now committed to other miniſters. Upon 


the vaſt increaſe of the Britiſh colonies, a new board of trade was erected, 
and the firſt commiſſioner acts as ſecretary for the American affairs, but 
without that title. Till this erection took place, all American diſpatches 


came firſt to the hands of a principal ſecretary of ſtate, who correſponded 
with the American governors, and ſent them directions in his majeſty's 


name, The office itſelf is at preſent divided into a ſouthern and northern 


department. The ſouthern contains France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, the 


Swiſs Cantons, Conſtantinople, and, in ſhort, all the ſtates in the 
ſouthern parts. The northern comprehends the different ſtates of Ger. 
many, Pruſſia, Poland, Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, F landers, 


and the Hanſeatic towns. 


With to the capital acts of government, which were formerly en- 


truſted with the ſecretaries of ftate, a committee of the privy-council, 


commonly called a cabinet-council, are chiefly entruſted. This cabinet 
nerally conſiſts of a ſelect number of, miniſters and noblemen, accor- 


og to the king's opinion of their integrity and abilities; but though its 
operations are powerful and extenſive, a cabinet-council is not eſſential to 
the conſtitution of -England. '. + | 


This obſervation naturally leads me to mention the perſon who is ſo 


well known by the name of the firſt | miniſter :' a term unknown to the 
_ Engliſh conſtitution, though the office, in effect, is perhaps J 
The conſtitution points out the lord high chancellor as miniſter, but 


affairs of his own courts. give him ſufficient employment, When the 
office of firſt lord of the treaſury is united with that of chancellor of 


the exchequer (offices which I am to explain hereafter) in the ſamę 


22 he is conſidered as firſt miniſter. The truth is, his majeſty may 
make any of his ſervants his firſt miniſter. But though it is no office, 
yet there is a reſponfibility annexed to the name and. common repute, 


that renders it a poſt of difficulty and danger. I ſhall now take 2 


[ſhort review of the nine great officers of the crown, who by their 
— princes of the royal family and the two 
mates. 6 ; 


The firſt is the lord high fleward of England. This is an office fh 
great, that it is now exerciſed only occaſionally, that is, at a caropation, 


coronationz, 


or je fit judge on a peer or peereſy, when tried far @ capital crime. In 
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eoronations, it is held, for that day only, by ſome high nobleman. In 
eaſes of trials, it is exerciſed generally by the lord chancellor, or lord 
keeper 3_ whoſe commiſſion, as high ſteward, ends with the trial, by 
breaking his white rod, the badge of his office. PN 36s 6 ORR 
The lord high chancellor preſides in the court of chancery, to mode- 
rate the ſeverities of the law, in all caſes where the property of the ſub- 
eie and he proceeds according to the dictates of equity and 
_ reaſon. | | | 6 
The poſt of lord high treaſurer has of late been veſted in a commiſſion, 
conſiſting of five perſons, who are called lords of the treaſury; but the 
firſt commiſſioner 1s ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the pow of the lord high treaſurer. 
He has the management and charge of all the revenues of the crown k 
in the Exchequer ; as alſo the letting of the leaſes of all crown lands, 
and the gift of all places belonging to the-cuſtoms in the ſeveral ports of 
the kingdom. From this ſhort view of his office, its importance may be 
aſily underftood ; as he has, in fact, the public finances in his hands, 
beſides the diſpoſal of ſo great a number of lucrative places, both in 
England and America, that the bare catalogue would exceed the bounds 
we allot to a long article, | * 
The lord prefident of the council, was an officer formerly of great 
er: his duty is to propoſe all the buſineſs tranſacted at the council- 
board, and to report to the king, when his majeſty is not preſent, all its 
debates and proceedings. It is a place of great dignity as well as difficul- 
ty, on account of the vaſt number of American and Weſt- Indian cauſes, 
captures, and the like affairs, that come before the board; all Which 
be abridged to the vaſt conveniency of the ſubject by an able preſident, 
The office of lord privy-ſeal, conſiſts in his putting the king's ſeal to 
all charters, grants, and the like, which are fign yr king, in 
order to their paſſing the great ſeal. The lord privy ſeal has likewiſe 
under his cognizance ſeveral other affairs, which do not require the 
great ſeal. He is to take care that the crown is not impoſed upon i 


in 
any tranſaction paſſing through his hands; and he is nſible if he 
ſhould apply the privy ſeal to any thing againſt the law of the land. 

The office of bord great chamberlain of England is heredi in the 
duke of Ancafter's family. He attends the king's perfon, on his coro- 
nation, to dreſs him; he has likewiſe charge of the houſe of lords during 
the 1 of parliament; of fitting up Weſtminſter- hall for coronations, | 
or trials ers. | . | * 

The office of lord high conſtable has been diſuſed ſince the year 1521, 
but is occaſionally revived for a coronation. It was formerly a place of 
the higheſt truſt, as it commanded all the king's forts and garriſons, and 
took place of all officers in the field, © | | 675 

The duke of Norfolk is hereditary earl marſhal of England. Before 
England became ſo commercial a country, as it has been for a hundred 
og paſt, this office required great abilities, learning, and knowledge of 
the Engliſh hiſtory for its diſcharge. In-war time, he was judge of army 
Lauſes, and decided according to the principles of the civil law. If the 
— did not admit of ſuch decifion, it was left to a perſonal combat, 
which was attended with a vaſt variety of ceremonies, the arrangement 

f which, even to the ſmalleſt trifle, fell within the marſhal's provinee. 
To this day, he, or his deputy, regulates all points of precedency ac- 
cording to the archives kept in the herald's office, which is entirely within 

ys juriſdiftion, He qiretts all ſolemn progeſſions, goronations, procla- 
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mations, funerals, general-mournings, and the like. He is fuppo 
to be judge of the Marſhalſea- court; and in thoſe reigns where ar 
mations had the force of law, he had a cenſorial power in all caſes of 
uſurping falſe names, deſignations, armorial bearings, and the like; but 
this power is now diſputed, and reduced to a conformity with the common 
law. As his 2 is diſqualified by his religion from the exerciſe of 
many parts of his office, ſome nobleman, generally one of his own 
friends or family, is deputed to act for him; and he wears, as his badge, 
Un bacon tigpec any . 11 

be office of lord high admiral of England is“ now, likewiſe, held 
by commiſſion, and is equal in its importance to any of the preceding, 
eſpecially ſince the growth of the Britiſh naval power. The Engliſh = x 
maralty is a board of direction as well as execution, and is in its pro- 
ceedings independent of the crown itſelf. All trials upon life and 
death, in maritime affairs, are appointed and held under a commiſſion 


immediately iſſuing from that board; and the members muſt ſign even 
the death warrants for execution: but it may be eaſily conceived, that 
as they are removeable at pleaſure, they do nothing that can claſh with 
the prerogative of the crown, and conform themſelves to the directions 
ahey. receive: from his majeſty. The board of Admiralty regulates the 
whole naval force of the realm, and names all its officers, or confirms 
them when named; ſo that its juriſdiction is very extenſive. They ap- 
point vice-admirals under them; but an appeal from them lies to the 
Nich court of admiralty, which is of a civil nature: London is the place 
where it is held; and all its proceſſes. and proceedings run in the lord 
high admiral's name, or thoſe, of the commiſſioners, and not in that 
of the king. The judge of this court is commonly a doctor of the 
Civil. law; but all criminal matters, relating to piracies, and other 
capital offences committed at ſea, are tried and determined according 
wo the laws of England, by witneſſes and a jury, ever fince the reign 
of Henry VIII. It now remains to treat of the courts of law in England. 
Cors or Law.] The court of Chancery, which is a court of 
equity, 3s next in dignity to the high court of parliament, and is deſigned 
0 relieve the ſubject againſt frauds, breaches of truſt, and other oppreſ- 
fons; and to mitigate the rigour of the law. The lord high chancellor 
fits as ſole judge, and in his abſence the maſter af the Rolls, The form 
of proceeding is by bills, anſwers, and decrees, the. witneſſes being exa- 
mined in private: however, the decrees of this court are only binding to 
the perſons of - thoſe concerned in themz for they do not affect their lands 
and goods; and conſequently, if a man refuſes to comply with the terms, 
they can do nothing more than ſend him to the priſon of the Fleet, This 
court is always open; and if a man be ſent to priſon, the lord chancellor, 
in any vacation, can, if he ſees reaſon for it, grant a habeas. corpus. 
The clerk of the crown likewiſe, belongs to this court, he, or by his 
deputy, being obliged always to attend on the lord chancellor as often as 
be ſits for diſpatch of buſineſs; through his bands paſs all writs for 
— | the pages or chuſing of members; | commiſſions of the 
. pinto. pardons, “e.. „ 
The King's Bench, ſo called either from the kings of England ſome- 
times ſitting there in perſon, or becauſe all matters determinable by com- 
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= crown, and 75 a power * Pop 4B, Be to law and bby 
equity. In the proceedings according” to law, the lord chief Baron 
'Exchequer, and three other barons, preſide as Judges.” They are 

filed 1 becauſe formerly none but barons of the realm were allowed 
to be. judges in this court, Belt des theſe, there is a fifth, called catfitor 
baron, who bas not a judicial capacity, but ie "only employed in adtnini- 
firing . the "oath to heriffs, and their e and alſo to ſeveral of the 
1 0 the cuſtom-houſe. —But when this öurt ri according to 
geld, en * lord treaſqter, 0d the chancellor of the Exch quer pre- 
de aſtiſted b y the - other barons. All mätters tonching the King's'rrea> 
170 cu oms, and fines, are here trled and Feten ;—Be- 


tides the Officers already mentioned, there belopg to the "Exchequer, the 


ing's Temembrancer, who. takes and ſtates all” counts of the revenue, 
cuſtoms, exciſe, parliamentary aids and ſubſidies, c. Except the acebünts 
of the. heriffs and their "officers. The lord tteafurer's remetnbrancer,. 


whoſe b ulines it is to maße out t proceſſes WO Keriffs, Frey of the 


revenue, and other off Gers, 
For putting the laws cdi! in execution, A an hig She meti is is madly 
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155 33 whoſe office is both miniſterial and judicial. 1 dte tho | 
king's mangates, and. All, writs | directed to him, out. of OY, king” coufts * 


the aſſze to attend the zud and guard 1 25 all the time they 4 91 his 
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jtſelf, to judge in all matters civil and criminal; with 6 
that all civil cauſes may be removed from their courts to the higher 


„  ' ENGLAND: 


Under the ſheriff are various officers, as the under-ſheriff; clerks;. fiew- 
| wo i mk bailiffs, (in London called ſerjeants) conſtables, gaolers, 
Es, ' 2» 8 P 


The next officer to the ſheriff, is the juſtice of peace, feveral of whom 
are commiſſioned for each county: and to them is entruſted the power of 
putting great part of the ſtatute law in execution, in relation to the high- 
ways, the poor, vagrants, treaſons, felonies, riots, the preſervation of 
the „ &c. &c. and they examine and commit to priſon all who break 
or diſturb the peace, and diſquiet the king's ſubjects. In order to puniſh 
the offenders, they meet every quarter at the county-town, When a jury 
of twelve men, called the grand inqueſt of the county, is ſummoned to 
appear. This jury, upon oath, is to enquire into the caſes of all delin- 
quents, and to preſent them by bill guilty of the indictment, or not 
guilty : the juſtices commit the former to gaol for their trial at the next 


aſſizes, and the latter are acquitted. This is called the quarter. ſeſſions 


for the county. The juſtice of peace ought to be a perſon of great good 
ſenſe, ſagacity, and integrity, and to have ſome knowledge of the fow 
for as much power is lodged in his hands, and as nothing is ſo intoxi- 


cating, without theſe qualifications he will be apt to make miſtakes, and 


to ſtep beyond his authority, for which he is liable to be called to an 
account at the court of King's bench,  _ DE WOT al $0 oy 
Each county contains two coroners, who are to enquire, by a jury of 
neighbours, how and by whom any perſon came by a violent death, and 
to enter it on record as a plea of the cron. 26 
The civil governinent of cities is a kind of ſmall independent policy of 
itſelf; for every city hath, by charter from the king, Va within 

1 reſtraint only, 


courts at Weſtminſter; and all offences that are capital, are committed to 
the judge of the aſſize. The government of cities differs according to 
their different charters, immunities, and conſtitutions. ' They are con- 
ſtituted with a mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes, who together make the 
corporation of the city, and hold a court of judicature, where the mayor 
preſides as judge, Some cities are counties, and chuſe their own ſheriffs, 
and all of them have a power of making bye-laws, for their own govern- 
ment. Some have thought the government of cities, by mayor, alder- 
men, and common-council, is an epitome of the Engliſh government, 


1 : 


by king, lords, and commons. 


The government of incorporated boroughs is much after the ſame man- 
ner: in ſome there is a mayor, and in others two bailiffs. All which, 
berties, and conſequently eſquires,. e og 
The Cingue-ports are five havens, that lie on the eaſt part of England 
towards France, and were endowed with particular privileges by our 
antient kings, upon condition that they ſhould provide a certain number 


- during their mayoralty, or ,magiſtracy, are juſtices of the peace within 
Eir 11 | $5; 


of ſhips at their own charge, to ſerve in the wars for forty days, as often 


as they were wanted. See the table of diviſions and counties. 
For the better government of villages, the lords of the ſojl, or manor, 


| (who were formerly called barons) have generally a power to hold courts, 
called courts-leet, and courts-baron, Ps het; PN 


tenants are obliged to 
attend and receive juſtice. The buſineſs of courts-leet is chiefly to pre- 


| ſent and puniſh nuiſances; and at courts-baron, the conveyances and 
alienations of the copyhold tenants are enrolled, and they are. admitted 


to their eſtates on a deſcent or purehaſe. „ 
| C | ; | . 1 * L N con; 
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A conſtable is a very antient and reſpectable office of the peace, under 
the Engliſh conſtitation, Evety hundred has a high conſtable, and every 
iſh in that hundred a conſtable, and they are to attend the high con- 
Fable upon occaſions. They are aſſiſted by another antient officer, called 
the tythiogman, who formerly ſuperintended the tenth part of a hundred, 
or ten free burgs; as they were called in the time of the Saxons, and each 
free burg conſiſting of ten families, The buſineſs of a conſtable is ta keep 
the peace in all caſes of quarrels and riots. He can impriſon offenders 
till they are brought before a juſtice of peace; and it is his duty to exe: 
cute, within his diſtrict, every warrant that is directed to him from that 
magiſtrate, or a bench of juſtices. The neglect of the 61d Saxon courts, 
beth for the preſervation of the peace, and the more eaſy recovery of ſmall 
debts, has been regretted by many eminent lawyers, and it has of late 
been found neceſſary to revive ſome of them, and to appoint others of a 
fimilar nature. TI 1390 e 1 
Beũdes theſe, there are courts. of conſcience ſettled in many parts of 
England for the relief of the poor, in the recovery or payment of ſmall 
-debts, not exceeding forty ſhillings. : Aer dane Srl ater nas 
There neither is, nor never was, any conſtitution 2 with. ſo 
many fences, as that of England is, for the ſecurity of perſonal liberty. 
Every man impriſoned has a right to bring a writ before a judge in Weſt- 
minſter-hall, called his Habeas Corpus. e erties 
If chat judge, after conſidering the cauſe of commitment, ſhall find 
that the offence is bailable, the party is immediately admittedto bail, till x 
he is condemned or acquitted in a proper court of juſtice, 5 
The rights of individuals are ſo attentively conſidered, that the ſubje 
may, without the leaſt danger, ſue his ſovereign, or thoſe who-a&t in his 
name, and under his authority; he may do this in open couft, where the 
king may be caſt, and be obliged to pay damages do his, ſubjects. He 
cannot take away the liberty of the leaſt individual, unleſs h 


: 


e has, by - 
ſome illegal act, been accuſed-or ſuſpected upon oath, to have 1 
his right to liberty, or except when the ſtate is in dagger, and the repre- 
ſentatives of the people chink the public ſafety. makes it neceſſary that he 
ſhould have the power of confining perſons, on a ſuſpicion. of guilt : ſuch 
as that of an act of rebellion within the kingdom, the | legiſlature has 
thought proper to paſs a temporary ſuſpenſion of the: Habeas Corpus Act; 
but this never has been done but with great difficulty and caution, and 
when the national ſafety abſolutely.required it. The king has a right to 
pardon, but neither he nor the judges, to whom he delegates his autho- 
ity, can condemn a man as à criminal, except he be firſt found guilty, 
by twelve men, who muſt be his peers or his equals. That the-judges - | — 
may not be influenced by the king, or his minifters, to miſrepreſent the | 
' Caſe to the jury, they have their ſalaries for life, and not during the plea- 
ſure of their ſovereign. Neither can the king take away, nor endan 
the life of any ſubject, without trial, and the perſons firſt charge - 
able with a capital crime, as treaſons, murder, felony, or ſome other act 
injuriaus to ſociety : nor can any ſubje& be deprived of his liberty, for 
the higheſt crime, till ſome proof of his guilt be given upon oath, before 
"a magiſtrate; and he has then a right to inſiſt upon his being brought, 
che firſt opportunity,; to a fair trial, or to be reſtored to liberty on giving 
- bail. for his appearance. If a man is charged with a capital offence, he 
; muſt not undergo the ignominy of — for his life, till the evidences 


e his guilt ars laid before the grand jury of the town or county in 2 h 


a” 
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che fact is alledged to be committed, and not without twelie of chem 


agreeing to a bill of indictment againſt him. If they do this, be is to 
ſtand a ſecond trial before twelve other men, whoſe opinion is definitive, 
In ſome caſes, the man (who is always ſuppoſed innocent till there is 
ſufficient proof of his guilt) is allowed a copy of dis indictment, in order 
to help him to make his defence. He is alſo furniſhed with the pannel, 
or liſt of the jury, who are his true and proper judges, that he may learn 
their characters, and diſcover whether they want abilities, or whether they 

are prejudiced againſt him. He may in open court peremptorily object 
to twenty of the number“, and to as many more as he can give reaſon for 
their not being admitted as his judges ; till at laſt twelve unexceptionable 
men, the neighbours of the party accuſed, or living near the place where 
the ſuppoſed fact was committed, are approved of, who take the follow- 
ing oath, that they Pall æwell and truly try, and true deliverance nale, 
Between the king and the priſoners whom they ſhall have im charge, accord- 
Ing to the evidence. By challenging the jury, the priſoner prevents all 
poôſſibility of bribery, or the influence of any ſuperior power: by their 
ving near the place where the fact was committed, they are ſuppoſed to 
be men who knew the priſoner's courſe of life, and the credit of the evi- 
dence. Theſe only are the judges, from hoſe ſentence the priſoner is to 
expect life or death, and upon their integrity and underſtanding, the lives 
of all that are brought in danger ultimately depend; and from their judg- 
ment there lies no appeal: they are therefore to be all of one mind, and 


after they have fully heard the evidence, are to be confined without meat, 
drink, or candle, till they are unanimous in acquitting or condemning | 


the priſoner. Every juryman is therefore inveſted with a ſolemn and aw- 
ful truſt: if he without evidence ſubmits his opinion to that of any of the 
other jury, or yields in complaiſance to the opinion of the judge; if he 
neglects to examine with the utmoſt eare; if he queſtions the veracity of 
the witneſſes, Who may be of an infamous character; or after the moſt 
impartial hearing has the leaſt doubt upon his mind, and yet joins in 
condemning the perſon aceuſed; he will wound his own conſcience, and 
bring upon himſelf the complicated guilt of perjury and murder. The 
freedom of Engliſhmen conſiſts in its being out of the power of the judge 
on the bench to injure them for 'detlaring'a man innocent whom he wiſhes 
do be brought in guilty. Were not this the caſe, juries would be uſeleſs; 
fo far from being judges themſelves, they would only be the tools of 
another, whoſe province it is not to guide, but to give à ſanction to their 
determination. Tyranny might triumph over the lives and liberties of 
the ſubject, and the judge on the bench be the miniſter of the prince's 
vengeance. e ace e ene HED To 
15 Theſe are the glorious privileges which we enjoy above any other 
nation upon earth. Juries have always been conſidered as giving the 
" moſt effectual check to tyranny ;/ for in a nation like this, where a king 
can do nothing againſt law, they are a' ſecurity that he ſhall never make 


the laws, by a bad adminiſtration, the inſtruments of cruelty and opprel- 


* / 


ſion. Were it not for juries, the advice given by father Paul, in his 
maxims of the republic of Venice, might take effect in its fulleſt lau- 
tude. When the offence is committed by 4 nobleman againſt 2 
ſubject, ſays he, let all ways be tried to juſtify him; and if that is not 
poſſible to be done, let him be chaſtiſed with greater noiſe than Gage 
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Ir it be a ſubject that has affronted a nobleman, let him be puniſhed with 
the utmoſt ſeverity, that the ſubject may not get too great a cuſtom of ' 
laying their hands on the patrician order,” In ſhort, was it not for juries, 
a corrupt nobleman might, whenever he pleaſed, act the tyrant; while 
the judge would have that power which is now denied to our kings. But 
by our happy conſtitution, which breathes nothing but liberty and; 
equity, all imaginary indulgence is allowed to the meaneſt, as well as 
the greateſt. When a priſoner is brought to take his trial, he is freed 
from all bonds; and though the judges are ſuppoſed to be counſel 'for the 
priſoner, yet, as he may be incapable of vindicating his own cauſe, other 
counſel are allowed him; he may by the validity and legality of the in- 
dictment, and may ſet it aſide, if it be contrary to law. Nothing is 
wanting to clear up the cauſe of innocence, and to prevent the ſufferer 
from finking under the 2 of corrupt judges, and the oppreſſion of 
the great. The racks and tortures that are cruelly made uſe of in other 
parts of Europe, to make a man accuſe himſelf, are here unknown 
and none puniſhed without conviction, but he who refuſes to plead in 
2 ; 1 \ 104A» 3 8 
As the trial of malefactors in England is very different from that o ß 
other nations, the following account thereof may be uſeful to foreigners”. 
and others, who have not ſeen thoſe proceedings. UE 1 
The court being met, and the priſoner called to the bar, the clerk 
commands him to hold up his hand, then charges him with the crime of 
which he is accuſed, and aſks him whether he is guilty or not guilty. | If 
the priſoner anſwers guilty, his trial is at an end; but if he anſwers not 
zilty, the court proceeds on the trial, even tho” he may before have con- 
felled the fact: for the law of England takes no notice of ſuch confeſſion 3 
and unleſs the witneſſes, who are upon oath, prove him guilty of the 
crime, the jury muſt acquit him, for they are directed to bring in their 
verdi@ according to the evidence given in court. If the priſonerrrefuſes- 
to plead, that is, if he will not ſay in court, whether he is guilty or 
nt guilty, he is by the law of England to be preſſed to death. . 
When the witneſſes have given in their evidence, and the priſoner has, 
by himſelf or his counſel, croſs examined them, the judge recites to the 
jury the ſubſtance of the evidence given againſt the priſoner, and bids them 
diſcharge their conſcience ; when if the matter be very clear, they com- 
monly give their verdict without going out of court; and the foreman, 
for himſelf and the reſt; declares the priſoner guilty or not guiliy, as it 
may happen to be. But if any doubt ariſes among the jury, and the 
matter requires debate, they all withdraw into a room with a ape of the 
indictment, where they are locked up, till they are unanimouſly agreed 


her on the vertlict; and if any one of the jury ſhould die during this their 
the confinement, the priſoner will be acquittedudz . 
ing When the jury have agreed on the verdict, they inform the court thereof 
ake by an officer who waits without, and the priſoner is again ſet to the bar, 
rel- o hear his verdict. This is unalterable, except in ſome doubtful caſes, + | 
bis ben the verdit is brought in ſpecial, and is therefore to be determined 


by the twelve judges of England, nn 
If the priſoner is found guitty, he ĩs then aſked, what reaſon he can give 


why: ſentence of death ſhould not be paſſed upon him ? There is now no 
age. veaekit of clergy—it.is. to tranſportation, or burning in che hand. 
I N f nag, e ſentence of death, after a ſummary account 
— 


15 pronounced on the priſoner, in theſe words: Tg lam 10, 


2 ENGLAND : 


That thou halt "return 10 the place from whence thou cameff, and from thence 
be carried to the'place of execution, where thou ſhalt bang by the neck, till 
thy body be dead; and the Lord have . whereupon the 
ſheriff is charged with the execution. by oe oy be bay 6 

All the priſoners found not guilty by the jury, are immediately acquitted 
and diſcharged, and in ſome caſes obtain a copy of their indictment from 
the court to proceed at law againſt their proſecutors, 

Or yonISKMENTS.] Though the laws of England are eſteemed more 
merciful, with reſpect to offenders, than thoſe which at preſent ſubſiſt in 
_ © - any other part of the known world; yet the puniſhment of ſuch who at 
their trial refuſe to plead guilty or not guilty, is here very cruel. In this 
caſe the priſoner is laid upon his back, and his arms and legs being 
ſtretched out with cords, and a conſiderable weight laid upon his breaſt, 


he is allowed only three morſels of barley bread, which is given him the 


next day without drink, after which he is allowed nothing but foul water 
till he expires.” This, however, is a puniſhment which is ſcarcely inflicted 
once in an age; but ſome offenders have choſe it to preſerve their eſtates 
for their children. 'Thoſe guilty of this crime are not now ſuffered to 
undergo ſuch a length of torture, but have ſo great a weight placed upon 
them, that they ſoon expire. In caſe of high treaſon, though the criminal 
ſtands mute, judgment ee ee him, as if he had been con victed, 
and his eſtate 1s confiſcated, | ge © 

The law of England includes all capital crimes under high treaſon, 

petty treaſon and felony. The firſt conſiſts in plotting, conſpiring, or 
riſing up in arms againſt the ſovereign, or in counterfeiting the coin. The 
traitor is puniſhed by being drawn on a ſledge to the place of execution, 
when, after being hanged upon a gallows for ſome minutes, the body is 
cut down alive, the heart iy ta out and expoſed to public view, and the 
entrails burnt: the head is then cut off, and the body quartered, after 
which the head is uſually fixed on ſome conſpicuous; place. All the cri- 
minal's lands and goods are forfeited, his wife loſes | her dowry, and his 
children both their eſtates and-nobility. . . 

But though coining of money is adjudged high treaſon, the criminal is 
only drawn upon a ledge to the place of execution, and there hanged. 
Though the ſentence paſſed upon all traitors-is the ſame, yet with 

reſpect to perſons of quality, the puniſhment} is generally altered to be- 
| heading: a ſcaffold is erected for that purpoſe, on which the criminal 
placing his head upon a block, it is ſtruck off with an axe“. 


7 


The puniſhment for miſpriſion of high treaſon, that is, for negleQing 
or concealing it, is impriſonment for life, the forfeiture of all the 
offender's goods, and the profits ariſing from his lands, e 

Petty treaſon is when a child kills his father, -a wife her huſband, 2 

clergyman his biſhop, or a ſerrant his maſter or miſtreſs. This crime is 
puniſhed by being drawn in a ſledge to the place of execution, and ther? 


ged upon a gallows till the criminal is dead. Women guilty both - 


of this crime, and of high treaſon, are ſentenced to be burnt alive, but 
inftead of ſuffering the full rigour of the law, they ure ſtrangled at the 
ſtake before the fire takes hold of them. | | 
Felony includes murders; robberies, forging notes, bonds, ou! 1 
— ai AY | ———— 15 er Se in nn th 1 3 — 
: This is not to be conbidered is a Cifferent puniſhment but as a remiſſion of all the 
parts of the ſentenco mentioned before, excepting the irriche of behesdingt e 6s 
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Theſe are: puniſhed by banging, only + murderers are to be executed 


ſoon after. ſentence is paſſed; and then delivered to the ſurgeons in order 
to be publicly diſſected. Perſons guilty of robbery, when there are ſome 
alleviating circumſtances, are ſometimes tranſported for a term of years to 
his majeſty's plantations, And in all ſuch. felonies where the benefit of 
the clergy is allowed, as it is in many, the criminal is burnt in the 

with a hot iron. . e 


17 


* 


Other crimes puniſhed by the law are, l E a3 tg 

Manſlaughter, which is the unlawful killing of a perſon without preme- 
ditated malice, but with a preſent intent to ſin ; as when two wWwho for- 
merly meant no harm to each other, yo and the one kills the other; - 
in this caſe, the criminal is allowed the benefit of his clergy for the firſt 
time, and only burnt in the hand, © 9s 6 Ina 

Chance · medley, is the accidental killing of a man without an evil 
intent, for which the offender is alſo to be burnt in the hand; unleſs the 
offender- was doing an unlawful act, which laſt circumſtance makes the 
puniſhment death. n e 

Shop- liſting, and receiving goods knowing them to be ſtolen, are pu- 
niſhed with tranſportation to his majeſty's colonies,-or burning in the hand. 

Perjury, or keeping diſorderly houſes, are puniſhed with the pillory p 
impriſonment. Fc 22 * „ 3 * IF is i 
Petty. larceny, or ſmall theft, under the value of twelve-pence, is 
puniſhed by whipping. | | / Wi 

Libelling, uſing falſe weights and meaſures, and foreſtalling' the mar- 
ket," are commonly puniſhed with ſtanding on the pillory, or whipping. - 

For ſtriking ſo as to draw blood, in the king's court, the criminal is 
puniſhed-with loſing his right hand. Si Sadie a, ot | 

For ſtriking in Weſtminſter-hall, while the courts of juſtice are ſitting, 
is impriſonment for life, and forfeiture of all the offender's eſtate. - | /; -- 

Drunkards, vagabonds, and looſe, idle, diſorderly perſons, are puniſhed 
by being ſet in the ſtocks, or by paying a fine. a 7. % 15a 5 

Revenues OF THE _ The r eccleſiaſtical revenue conſiſts 

 TISH GOVERNMENT. in, he cuſtody of the temporalities 
of vacant biſhoprics; from which he receives little or no advantage. 

2. Corodies and penſions, formerly ariſing from allowances. of meat, 
drink, and cloathing, due to the king, from an abbey or monaſtery, and 
nal which he generally beftowed upon favourite ſervants; but, now I believe, - 

| Uſuſed, 3. Extra-parochial tithes. 4. The firſt fruits and tenths of be- 
ing nehices. At preſent ſuch has been the Gs of the crown to the church, 
the that thoſe four branches afford little or no revenue. 

| The king's ordinary temporal revenue conſiſts in, 1. The demeſyle 
}, a lands of the crown. 2. The hereditary exciſe ; being part of the coni- 
ie 1s deration for the purchaſe of his feodal profits, and the prerogati ves of 
hers Wl Purveyance and pre-emption. 3. An annual ſam iſſuing from the duty. 
both en wine licenſes; being the reſdue of the ſame conſideration. 4. His 
but foreſts. 5. His courts of juſtice, e. t nt I n i 108 
x the The extraordinary grants are uſually called by the ſynonimous names 

eds, ſubſidies, and ſupplies; and are granted, as has been before 
Ke. finted, by the commons of Great-Britain, in patliament aſſembled: 
Theſe RN ; Ah ” 2-4 JOBS. 2 5 „ RIBS AS 44 who, * 
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260 ENGLAND. i 
who, when they have voted a ſupply to his majeſty, and ſettled the uM 
of that ſupply, uſually reſolve themditves into'what is called a — 
of ways and means, to conſider of the ways and means of raiſing the 
ſupply ſo voted. And in this committee every member (though it is 
looked upon as the peculiar province of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer) may propoſe. ſuch fcheme of taxation as he thinks will be leaſt 

x plas to the public. The reſolutions of this committee (when ap- 
proved by a vote of the houſe) are in general eſteemed to be (as it were) 


nal and concluſive. * For, though the ſupply cannot be actually raiſed 


upon the ſubje& till directed by an act of the whole parliament, yet no 
monied man will-ſcruple to advance to the government any quantity of 
ready caſh, on the credit of a bare vote of the houſe of commons, though 
no law be yet paſſed to eſtabliſh it. 
The annual taxes are, 1.” The land tax, or the ancient ſubſidy raiſed 
upon a new aſſeſſment. 2. The malt-tax, being an annual exciſe on 
malt, mum, cyder, and perry. x. „ ah Web Thb 
The perpetual taxes are, 1. The cuſtoms, or tonnage and poundage 
of all merchandize exported or imported. 2. The exciſe * or in- 
land impoſition, on a great variety of commodities. 3. The ſalt duty, 
4. The poſt office, or duty for the carriage of letters. 5. The flamp 
duty on paper, parchment, &c. 6, The duty on houſes and windows, 
7. The duty on licences for hackney coaches andichairs. 8. The duty 


on offices and penſions. Anden 4 | 
The clear neat produce of theſe ſeveral branches of the revenue, after 
all charges of collecting and management paid, amounts annually to about 
ſeven millions and three quarters ſterling; beſides two millions and 2 
uarter raiſed annually, at an average, by the land and malt tax. How 
eſe immenſe ſums are appropriated, is next to be conſidered. | And this 
is, firft and principally, to the payment of the intereſt of the national debt, 
In order to take a clear and comprehenſive view of the nature of this 
national debt, it muſt be. firſt * premiſed, that after the revolution, when 
our new connections with Europe introduced a new ſyſtem of foreign 
litics ; the expences of the nation, not only in ſettling the new eſtabliſh- 
ment, but in maintaining long wars, as principals, on the continent, for 
' . the ſecurity of the Dutch barrier, reducing the French monarchy, ſettling 
the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, fupporting the houſe of Auſtria, maintaining the 
liberties of the Germanic body, and other purpoſes, increaſed to an 
- unuſual degree: inſomuch that jt was not thought adviſeable to raiſe il 
the expences of any one year by taxes to be levied within that year, Je 
the unaccuſtomed-weight of them ſhould create murmurs among the peopit 
It was therefore the policy of the times, to anticipate the revenues of thell 
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poſterity, by borrowing immenſe ſums for the current ſervice of the flat? the 
and to lay no more taxes upon the ſubje&-than would ſuffice to pay the WP the 
annual intereſts of the ſums. ſo borrowed :. by this means converting de fun 
principal debt into a new ſpecies of property, transferable ſrom one mn the 
© to another, at any time and in any quantity, A ſyſtem which ſeems 1. the 
vernment then owed about 60, ooo I. ſterling: and, being unable to pi) thu, 
it, formed the principal into an aggregate ſum, called metaphorically f Por 
mount or bank: the ſhares whereof were transferable like our * * 
— ä—b—— — — —— 8 e — 1 
From the year 1715 to 1763, the annual amount of letters gradually? lepe 


creaſed from 2 320001, to 170, 700 l. 
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This laid the foundation of what is called the national debt: for a few 


long annuities created in the reign of Charles II. will hardly deſerve that 
name. And the example then ſet has been ſo cloſely followed, durin 
the long wars in the reign of queen Anne, and fince ; that the capi 
of the national debt (funded and unfunded) amounted, in January 1765, 
to upward of 145, coo, oco l. to pay the intereſt of which, and the charges 
for management, amounting annually to about four millions and three 
quarters, the extraordinary revenues juſt now enumerated (excepting only 
the land- tax and annual malt-tax) are in the firſt place mortgaged, and 
made perpetual by parliament ; but ſtill redeemable by the ſame autho- 
rity that ĩimpoſed them: which," if it at any time can pay off the capital, 
will aboliſh thoſe taxes which are raiſed to diſcharge the intereſt. 
It is indiſputably certain, that the preſent magnitude of our national 
incumbrances very far exceeds all calculations of commercial benefit, and 
is productive of the greateſt inconveniences. For, firſt, the enormous 
taxes that are raiſed upon the neceſſaries of life, for the payment of the 
intereſt of this debt, are a hurt both to trade and manufactures; by raiſing 
the price, as well of the artificer's ſubſiſtence, as of the raw material; 
and of courſe, in a much greater proportion, the price of the commodity 
itlelf. Secondly, if part of this debt be owing to foreigners, either they _ 
draw out of the kingdom annually a conſiderable quantity of ſpecie for 
the intereſt; or elſe it is made an argument to grant them unreaſonable 
privileges in order to induce/them' to reſide here. Thirdly, if the whole 
e owing to ſubjects only, it is then charging the active and induſtrious 
ſuhhect, Who pays his ſhare of the taxes, to maintain the indolent and 
idle eteditor who receives them. Laſtly and principally, it weakens. the 
internal ſtrength of a ſtate, by anticipating thoſe reſources which ſhould 
be teſerved to deſend it in caſe of neceſſity. The intereſt we now pay for 
our debts would be nearly ſufficient to maintain any war, that any national 
motives could. require. And if our anceſtors in king William's time had 
annually paid, ſo long as their exigences laſted, even a leſs ſum than 
we now annually raiſe upon their accounts, they would, in time of war, 
have borne no greater burdens than they have bequeathed to, and ſettled 
upon, their poſſerity in time of peace; and 432 have been eaſed the 
ut che exigence was over. 34 er 
The produce of the ſeveral taxes before · mentioned were originally ſepa- 
late and diſtinct funds; being ſecurities, for the ſums advanced on each 
ſeyeral tax, and for them only. But at laſt it became neceſſary, in order 
o avoid confuſion, as they multiplied yearly; to reduce the number of 
theſe, ſeparate funds, by uniting a blending them together; ſuperadding 
the faith of parliament for the general ſecurity. of the whole. So that 
there are now only three capital funds of any account: the aggregate 
fund, and the general fund, ſo-called from ſuch union and addition; and 
che South · Sea und, being the produce of the taxes appropriated to pay 
the intereſt of ſuch part of the national debt as was advanced by that 
company: and its annuitants. Whereby the ſeparate funds, which were 
thus united, are become mutual ſecurities for each other ; and-the whole 
Produce of them, thus aggregated, liable to pay ſuch intereſt or annuities 
4 Were formerly charged upon each diftin& fund; the faith of the legi-. 
llature being 8 to ſupply any caſual deficiencies. | 
The cuſtoms, exciſes, an I 


k other taxes, whach are to ſupport theſe funds, . f 


nding on contingencies, upon-exports, imports, and conſumptions, | 
nalt neceſſarily: be of a very-uncertain amount: but they have ae 
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been conſiderably more than ſufficient to anſwer the charge upon them; 
The ſurpluſſes therefore of the three great national funds, the aggregate, 
general, and South-Sea funds, over and above the intereſt and annuitie, 
charged upon them, are directed by ſtatute 3 Geo. I. c. 7. to be carried 
together, and to attend the diſpoſition of parliament; and are uſually de. 
Nominated the ſinking fund, becauſe originally deſtined to fink and 
lower the national debt. To this have been ſince added many other intire 
duties, granted in ſubſequent years; and the annual intereſt of the ſum; 
borrowed on their reſpective credits, is charged on, and payable out of 
the produce of the ſinking fund. However the neat ſurpluſſes and fav. 
ings, after all deductions paid, amount annually to a very conſiderable 
' ſum ; particularly in the year ending at Chriſtmas 1764, to about two 
millions and a quarter. For, as the intereſt on the national debt has been 
at ſeveral times reduced, (by the conſent of the proprietors, who had their 
option either to lower their intereſt, or be paid their principal) the 
ſavings from the appropriated revenues muſt needs be extremely large, 
This ſinking fund is the laſt reſort of the nation; its only domeſtic re- 
' ſource, on which muſt chiefly depend all the hopes we can entertain of 
ever diſcharging or moderating our incumbrances. And therefore the 
prudent application of the large ſums, now arifing from this fund, is 
point of the utmoſt importzace, and well worthy the ſerious attention of 
parliament; which was thereby enabled, in the year 1765, to reduce 
above two millions ſterling of the public debt. ; 
But, before any part of the aggregate fund (the ſurpluſſes whereof are 
one of the chief ingredients that form the ſinking fund) can be applied 
to diminiſh the principal of the public debt, it ſtands mortgaged by pu- 
liament to raiſe an annual ſum for the maintenance of the king's houſ- 
hold and the civil liſt. For this purpoſe, in the late reigns, the produce 
of certain branches of the exciſe and cuſtoms, the-polt-office, the duty 
on wine licenſes, the revenues of the remaining crown lands, the profit 
' , ariſing from courts of juſtice, (which articles include all the hereditay 
revenues of the crown) and alſo a clear annuity of 120, ooo 1. in-mone), 
were ſettled. on the king for life, for the ſupport of his majeſty's bool. 
hold, and the honour and dignity of the crown. And, as the amountdf 
theſe ſeveral branches was uncertain, (though in the laſt reign they were 
computed to have ſometimes raiſed almoſt a million) if they did not a 
- annually to 800, coo l. the parliament engaged to make up the deficiency. 
But his preſent majeſty having, ſoon after kis acceſſion, ſpontaneouſly ig. 
nified his conſent, that his own heredizary revenues might be ſo diſpoſed 6, 
as might beſt conduce to the utility and ſatisfaction of the public; and 
having N acce the limited ſum of 800, coo I. per annum, 
for the ſupport of his civil liſt, (and that alſo charged with three life u. 
nuities, to the princeſs of Wales, the duke of Cumberland, and princel 
Amelia, to the amount of 77,0001.) the ſaid hereditary, and other reite. 
- nues, are now carried into, and made 4 part of, the aggregate fund; 
and the aggregate fund is charged with the payment of the whole annuilf 
to the crown of 809,000 l. per annum. Hereby the revenues themſcl 
being put under the ſame care and management as the other branches 
the public patrimony, will produce more, and be better collected tn 
heretofore; and the public is a gainer of upwards of 100,000 l. r nun 
by this diſintereſted bounty of his majeſty. The civil liſt, thus liquidat* 
her with the four millions and three quarters, intereſt of the na 
debt, and the two millions and a quarter prodaced from the finking fin! 
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-make up the ſeven millions and three quarters per annum, neat money, 


which was before ſtated to be the annual produce of our perpetual taxes: 


| beſide the immenſe, — uncertain ſums, ariſing from the annual taxes 


on land and malt, but which, at an average, may be calculated at more 


ſam, make the clear produce of the taxes, excluſive of the charge of 
collecting, which are raiſed yearly on the people of this country, amount 
to upward of ten million ſterling z to which may be further added, the 


ſuam of 400,000 l. which the Eaſt, India company have agreed to pay to 


the public for. a certain time. 


- The expences defrayed by the civil. liſt, are thoſe that in any, hape 


relate to civil government; as the expences of the houſhold, all ſalaries 
to officers. of ſtate, to the judges, and every one of the king's ſervants;; 
the appointments to foreign ambaſſadors, the maintenance of the queen 
and. royal family, the king's private expences, or privy purſe, and other 
very numerous outgoings; as ſeeret ſervice-money, penſions, and ather 
bounties. Theſe ſometimes have ſo far exceeded the revenues appointed 
for that purpoſe; that 1 has been made ta parliament, to diſ- 
charge the debts contracted on the civil liſt; as particularly in 1724, when 
one million was granted for that purpoſe by the ſtatute 11 Geo. I. c. 17. 
- The civil lift is indeed properly the whole of the king's revenue in his 
own diſtin& capacity ; the reſt being rather the revenug of the public, or 
its creditors, though collected, and diſtributed again, in the name, and by 
the officers of the crown ; it now ſtanding in the ſame place, as the here- 
ditary income did formerly; and, as that has gradually diminiſhed, the 
parliamentary appointments have-encreaſed. I 04 674 ren 
MiLIr ANT AND MARINE STRENGTH The military ſtate includes 
or GREAT BRITAIN» 0 
or, ſuch perſons as are e e among the reſt of the people 
for the ſafe· guard and defence of the realm. | I, | 
In a land of liberty it is extremely dangerous to make a diſtin order 
of the profeſſion af arms. In ſuch, no man ſhould take up arms, 


with a view to defend his country and its laws: he puts not off the cĩti- 
zen when he enters the camp; but it is becauſe he is a citizen, and would 


wiſh to continue ſo, that he makes himſelf for a while a ſoldier. The 


laws, therefore, and conſtitution of theſe kingdoms .know no ſuch ſtate, 


as that of a perpetual ſtanding ſoldier, bred up to no other profeſſion than 
that of war: and it was not till the reign of Henry VII, that the kings 
of England had fa much as a guard about their perſong 
It ſeems aniverſally agreed by all hiſtorians, that king Alfred firſt- ſet- 
tled a national militia in this kingdom, and by his prudent diſcipline made 
all the ſubjects of his dominions ſoldiers. +07 0% 7 U. A 

In the mean time we are not to imagine that the kingdom was left wholly 


without defence, in caſe of domeſtic inſurrections, ar the proſpect of 


orien invaſions, Befides thoſe, who by their military tenures were 
un 


ind to perform 40 days ſervice in the field, the ffatutes of Wincheſter 
. obliged every man, according to his eſtate and degree, to provide a des 


terminate quantity of ſuch arms as were then in uſe, in order to keep 
ac peace: and conſtables were appointed in all hundreds, to ſee that 

ſuch arms were prorided. Theſe weapons were changed. by the ſtatute 4 

and 5 Ph. and M. c. 2. into others of more modern ſervice ; but both: 

this and the former proviſion were repealed in the reign of James I. While 

thele continued in force, it was * from time to time, for our pringes 
"+ - g ; 4 | 


than two millions and a quarter; and which, added to the preceding 


the whole of the ys 
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to iſſue commiſſions of array, and ſend into every county officers in whom 
they could | confide, to muſter! and array (or ſet in military order) the in- 
habitants of every diſtri ; and the form of the commiſſion of array was 
ſet in parliament in the 5 Henry IV. But at the ſame time it was pro- 
' vided, that no man ſhould be compelled to go out of the kingdom at any 
rate; nor out of his ſhire, but in caſes of urgent neceſſity; nor ſhould 
provide ſoldiers unleſs by conſent of parliament. ' About the reign of 
king Henry VIII. and his children, lord lieutenants began to be in. 
troduced, as ſtanding repreſentatives: of the crown, to keep the counties 
in military order; for we find them mentioned as known officers in the 
ſtatute 4 and 5 Ph. and M. c. 3. though they had not been then long in 
*uſe ; for Camden ſpeaks of them in the time of queen Elizabeth, as ex- 
traordinary magiſtrates, conſlituted only in times of difficulty and danger, 
Soon after the reſtoration of king Charles II. when the military tenures 
were aboliſhed, it was thought proper to aſcertain the power of the mi- 
litia, to recognize the ſole right of the crown to govern and command 
them, and to put the whole into a more regular method of military ſubor- 
dination: and the order in which the militia now ſtands by law, is prin- 
cipally built upon the ſtatutes Which were then enacted. tt is true, the 
two laſt of them are apparently repealed ; but many of their proviſions 
are re- enacted, with the addition of ſome new regulations, by the pre- 
ſent militia-laws; the general ſcheme of which is to diſcipline a certain 
number of the inhabitants of every county, choſen by lot for three years, 


and officered by the lord lieutenant, the * ligutenants, and other | 


principal landholders, under a commiſſion: from the crown. They ar 
not compellable to march out of their eounties, unleſs in caſe of invaſion, 
or actual rebellion nor in any caſe compellable to march out of the 
Kingdom. They are to be exerciſed at ſtated times; and their diſcipline 
in general is liberal and eaſy; but, when drawn out into actual ſervice, 
they are ſubject to the rigours of martial law, as neceſſary to keep then 
in order. This is the conſtitutional ſecurity which our laws have provided 
for the public peace, and for protecting the realm againſt foreign ct 
domeſtic violence; and which the ſtatutes declare, is eſſentially neceſſary 

to the 9 47 proſperity of the kingdoõnmn. ; 
But, as the faſhion'of keeping ſtanding armies has univerſally prevailed 
over all Europe of late years (though ſome of its potentates, being unable 
themſelves to. maintain them, are obliged to have reſource to richer 
powers, and receive [ſubſidiary penſions for that purpoſe) it has alſo for 
many years paſt been annually judged neceſſary by our legiſlature, for the 
ſafety of the kingdom, the defence of the poſſeſſions of the crown of 
Great-Britain, and the preſervation of the balance of power in Europe, 
to maintain, even in time of peace, -a ſtanding body of troops, under 
the command of the crown; who are, however, ip/ fatto, diſbanded at 
the expiration of every year, unleſs continued by parliament, The land 
forces of theſe kingdoms, in time of peace, amount to about 40,000 
men including troops and garriſons in Ireland, Gibraltar, Minorca, an 
America; but in time of war, there have been in Britiſh pay, natives 
and foreigners, above 150,000. The regiſtered militia in England con. 
fiſts of near 200, ooo. To keep this body of troops in order, an ann 
act of eee e * to puniſh mutiny and deſertion, and for tht 
better payment of the army and their quarters.” This regulates the manner 
in which they are to be diſperſed among the ſeveral inn-keepers and vic- 

tuallers throughout the kingdom; and eſtabliſhes a law-martial gras 
5 A. 
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wills, and diſpoſe of their goods, wages, and other perſonal chattels 
Fiege 1: forms, ſolemnities, and: expences, which the law requires 
in other caſes. © nen | 110 


The maritime ſtate is nearly related to the former; though much 
more b to the principles of our free conſtitution. The royal 
navy of England hath ever been its greateſt defence and ornament; it is 
Its ancient and natural ſtrength; the floating bulwark of the iſland; an 
army, from which, howeyer ſtrong and powerful, no danger can ever he 
apprehended to liberty; and accordingly it has been afliduouſlly cultivated, 
even from the earlieſt ages. To ſo much perfection was our naval repu- 
tation arrived in the twelſth century, that the code of maritime laws, 


Which are called the laws. of Oleron, and are received by all nations in 


Europe, as the ground and ſubſtruction of all the marine conſitutions, 
was confeſſedly compiled by our king Richard I. at the iſle of Oleron, on 
the coaſt of France, then part of the poſſeſſions of the crown of England, 
And yet, ſo vaſtly inferior were our anceſtors in this point, to the preſent 


[be age, that even in the maritime reign of queen Elizabeth, Sir Edward 


e thinks it matter of boaſt, that the royal navy of England then 
conſiſted of 33 ſhips. The preſent condition of our marine is in great 
meaſure owing to the ſalutary proviſions of the ſtatutes, called the nav 
gation acts; whereby the conſtant increaſe of Engliſh ſhipping and ſeamen, 
was not only encouraged but rendered unavoidably — The moſt 
beneficial ſtatute for the trade and commerce of theſe kingdoms, is that 
navigation-aQ, the rudiments of which were firſt framed in 1650, with 


narrow partial views: being intended to mortify the ſugar iſlands, which 


were diſaffected to the parliament, and ſtill held out for Charles II. by 
ſtopping the gainful trade which they then carried on with the Dutch; and 
at the ſame time to clip the wings of thoſe our opulent and aſpiring 


neighbours. This prohibited all ſhips of foreign nations from trading 
with the Engliſh plantations without licence from the eouncil of fate. 


In 1651, the prohibition was extended alſo to the mother country; aud 
no goods were ſuffered to be imported into England, or any of its depen- 


dencies, in any other than Engliſh bottoms ; or in the ſhips of that Eu- 
ropean nation, of which the merchandize imported was the genuine 


growth or manufacture. At the reſtoration, the former proviſions were 


continued, by ſtatute 12 Car. II. c. 18. with this very material improve- 


ment, that the maſter, and three fourths of the mariners ſhall alſo be 


- Engliſh ſubjeRts. 


he complement of ſeamen, in dme of peace, uſually amounts to 12 Ut 


15,000. In time of war, they have amounted to no leſs than 80,000 men. 


This navy is commonly divided into three ſquadrons, namely, the 
red, white, and blue, which are ſo termed from the difference of their 
colours. Each ſquadron has its admiral; but the admiral of the el 
ſquadron has the principal command of the whole, and is ſtiled vice. 

iral of Great-Britain. Subject to each admiral is alſo a vice and 
Tear-admiral.” But the ſupreme command of our naval force is, nen 
20 the king, in the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty. Notwithſtand- 


Ing our favourable ſituation for a' maritime power, it was not until the 


vaſt armament ſent to ſubdue this nation by Spain, in 1588, that dhe 


nation, by a vigorous effort, became fully ſenfible of its true intereſt and 


natural ſtrength, which it has ſince ſo happily cultivated, _ 
We may venture to affirm that the Britiſh navy, during the late wa. 
was able to cope with all the other fleets in Europe, In — * 
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| few years it entirely vanquiſhed the whole naval power of France, diſabled 
Spain, and kept the Dutch and other powers in awe. oeh ni 
For the protection of the [Britiſh empire, and the annoyance of our 

| enemies, it was then divided into ſeveral powerful ſquadrons, ſo judiciouſly 
| ſtationed, as at once to appear in every quarter of the globe, and while 
| ſome fleets were humbling the pride of Spain in Aſia and America, others 
| were employed in fruſtrating the defigns of France, and eſcorting home 
; the riches of the eaſtern and weſtern worlds. e UFOS g 
ö Many laws have been made for the ſupply of the royal navy with ſea- 
; men; for their regulation when on board; and to confer privileges and 


N rewards on them, during, and after their ſervice. And a. 

5 1. For their ſupply. The power of impreſſng men, for the ſea - ſervice, 

5 by the king's commiſſion, has been a matter of ſome diſpute, and ſub- 

1 mitted to with great reluctance ; though it hath very clearly and learned! 

: been ſhewn by Sir Michael Foſter, that the practice of impreſſing, and 
a granting powers to the admiralty for that purpoſe, is of very antient date, 

: and bath been uniformly continued by a regular ſeries of precedents to 
, the preſent time; whence he concludes it to be a part of the common law. 

1 The difficulty ariſes from hence, that no ſtatute, or act of parliament, has 

„ expreſsly declared this power to be in the crown, though many of them 

l very firongly imply it. ai? thin; 

8 Beſides this method of impreſſing (which is only defenſible from publie 
0 neceſſity, ſuch as an actual rebellion or invaſion of the kingdom, to which 

0 all private conſiderations muſt give way) the principal trading cities, and \ 
h ſometimes the government, offer bounty money to ſeamen who enter 

1 voluntarily into his majeſty's ſervice ; and every foreign ſeaman, who, 

id during a war, ſhall ſerve two years in any man of war, merchantman, or 

8 privateer, is naturalized ip/o facto. "_ ee Ir 

ng But as impreſſing is generally conſidered as a groſs violation of the 
ir natural rights of mankind, ſo has the bounty money, which ſeldom” ex- 


ceeds 40 8. proved ineffectual. The wages of ſeamen on board of mer- 
2 2 8* 

| chantmen, in time of war, is uſually 508. or upwards, per month; on 
uf board of the royal navy, they only receive 22 8s. They are flattered 
Ine indeed with the hopes of prize money, which, if divided in a more equal 


ub and equitable manner, would produce the happieſt effects to this nation. 
Ne- There would then be leſs occaſion for bounty money, or preſſing; our 
be fleets would be ſpeedily manned, and regularly ſupplied with experi- 
enced and able * Since under Providence, not only the very 
2 Of exiſtence of this nation, its commerce and foreign ſettlements z but the 
en. liberties of Europe, and ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, ſolely depend 
the on the ſtrength and ſucceſs of the Britiſh navy, which is the only mode 
heir of war we ought ever to engage in; it has been matter of ſurprize to 
re every thinking, diſintereſted 7objea of theſe kingdoms, that neither the 
e above-mentioned, regulation, nor any other ſatisfactery ſcheme has yet 
an taken place. That to enrich a few ſuperior officers, we ſhould deprive thoſe 
_— very men of their rights and liberty, to whoſe valour and intrepidity 


* alone, in the day of public danger, we look for preſervatioon. 

yp 2. The method of ordering ſeamen in the royal fleet, and keeping 

a up a 3, Sag diſcipline there, is directed by certain expreſs rules, arti- 
> 5, and orders, firſt enacted by the authority of parliament, ſoon after 


the reſtoration ; but fince new modelled and altered, after the of 

wy Aix-la-Chapelle, to remedy ſome defets which were of fatal | 
* n conducting the preceding war. In theſe articles of the navy, almoſt 
4 f | - 4 . every 
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every poſſible offence is ſet down, and the puniſhment thereof annexed; 
in which reſpe& the ſeamen have much the advantage over their bre. 
thren in the land ſervice; whoſe articles of war are not enacted by par. 
liament, but framed from time to time at the pleaſure of the crown, 
3. With regard to the privileges conferred on ſailors, they are pretty 
much the ſame with thoſe conferred on ſoldiers; with regard to relief, 
when maimed or wounded, or ſuperannuated, either by county rates, or 
the royal hoſpital at Greenwich; with regard alſo to the exerciſe of trades, 
and ths power of making teſtaments; and, farther, no ſeaman aboard 
his majeſty's ſhips can be arreſted for any debt, unleſs the ſame be ſworn 
to amount to at leaſt 20 pounds; though by the annual mutiny act, a 
ſoldier may be arreſted for a debt which extends to half that value, but 
not to leſs amount. poem snes 
I éſhall cloſe this account of the military and maritime ſtrength of Eng- 
land, or rather of Great-Britain, by obſerving, that though ſea officers 
and ſailors are ſubject to a perpetual act of parliament,” which anſwers the 
annual military act which is paſſed for the government of the army, yet 
neither of thoſe bodies are exempted from legal juriſdiction in civil or cri- 
minal caſes, but in a few inſtances of no great moment. The ſoldiers, 
particularly, may be called upon by a civit magiſtrate, to enable him to 
preſerve the peace, againſt all attempts to break it. The military officer, 
Who commands the ſoldiers on thoſe occaſions, is to take his directions 
from the magiſtrate, and both he and they, if their proceedings are re- 
gular, ate indemniſied againſt all conſequences, be they ever ſo fatal. 


The civil magiſtrate, however, is extremely cautious in calling for the 
military on theſe occaſions, upon any commotion, 'whatever *, | 
Coins. ] In Great-Britain money is computed by pounds, ſhillings, 
and pence, twelve pence making a ſhilling," and twenty 'ſhillings one 
pound, which is only an imaginary coin. The gold pieces confiſt only 
of guineas, halves, and quarters: the filver, of crowns, half-crowns, and 
ſhillings,  £xpences, groats, and even down to a filver penny; and the 
copper money, only of half-pence, and farthings. In a country like 

England, where the intrinſic value of the filver is very near equal, and in 

- ſome coins, crown pieces particularly, ſuperior to the nominal, the 
coinage of ſilver money is a matter of great conſequence ; and yet .the 
preſent ſtate of the national currency, ſeems to demand a new coinage 
of ſhillings, and ſixpences, the intrinſic value of the latter being pay 
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»The Royal Navy of G TAT BZITAIx, as it ſtood at the cloſe of the year 1762. 
| N. B. Thoſe in Ttalics were taken from the French or Spaniards. 


 FixsT RATES. Guss. f Guns, Guns. 
| „ 04 90 Prince. | 64 Belleiſle '| 74 Dragon 

Guns. 1 90 Princeſs Royal | 64 Bienfaiſant .| 74 Dublin 
200 Britannia 84 Royal William | 70 Buckingham 64 Elizabeth 
100 Royal George | go Sandwich 70 Burford 164 Eflex 

100 R. Sovereign 9 Union 80 Cambridge 74 Fame 

SxzcondRaTts, | Tried RATES. * — „ — I: 
90, Blenheim © | 64 Africa . 70 Chichefter | 64 Hampton-Cout 
90 Duke 164 Alcide © 174 Cornwall J 74 Hercules 
90 St. George 174 Arrogant 174 Culloden 74 Hero 
90 Namur 64 Bedford - - 64 Defiance 74 Kent 
90 Neptune | 64 Belligneux 66 Devonſhire 74 Lenox 
90 Ocean \ 74 Bellona | 70 Dorſetſhire 74 Magnanim 


ENGLAND: 

of them worn down to half their nominal value. This can only be done "ml 
an act of parliament, and by the public loſing the difference between == 
the bullion of the new and the old money. Befides the coins already men- | 
tioned, five and two guinea pieces are coined at the Tower of London, 
but they are not generally current, nor is any ſilver coin that is lower 
than ſixpence. The coins, of the famous Simon, in the time of Crom- 


6g 


well, and in the beginning of Charles I's reign, are remarkable for 
their beauty. | „ pd (vale eee e een 

RorAL TITLES, Aus, The title of the king of England, is, 
Ap ORDERS: By the Grace of God, of Great-Britain, 


France, and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith. The deſignation 
of the kings of England was formerly, his or her Grace, or Highneſs, 
till Henry VIII. to put himſelf on a footing with the emperor Charles V. 
aſſumed that of Majeſty, but the old deſignation was not aboliſhed, till 


towards the end of queen Elizabeth's reign. 
Since the acceſſion of the preſent roya 


I family of Great-Britain, anno. 


1714, the royal atchievement is marſhalled as follows: quarterly, in 
the firſt grand quarter, Mars, three lions paſſant guardant, in pale, Sol, 


the imperial enſigns of England, impaled, with the royal arms of Scot- 


* 


land- 
n er | | | Guns, | Guns. 8 
68 Marlborough _ . 50 Deptford 132 Bologne : | 32 Peflal © 
74 Mans — Dunkirk 9 — 44 Woolwichk 
| 64 Modeſfte Edgar 2 Blonde _- * 
| 6 — | 59 Falkland 2 Brilliant \ StxTA RATES, 
64 Naſſau o Falmouth 32 Creſcent - 28 Actæon 
80 Newark 60 Firme | 38 Danae - 1 28 Aftive 52 
ö 74 Norfolk . 60 Florentine 32 Diana | 20 Aldborough _ - 
70 Northumberland | 50. Guernſey 44 Dover | 24 Amazon ' |; 
[ 70 Orford I | 5o Hampſhire 32 Emerald - 1 28 Aquilon | 
| 64 Pr. Frederick 60 Jerſey - 44 Enterprize 28 Argo 
R $ Princeſs Amelia | 60 Intrepide 32 Flora | 24 Arundel 
0 Princeſs Mary | 50 II. S 44 Goſport 28 Boreas, | | 
, 64 Revenge 60 Lion | 32 Juno 28 Cerberus 
j 74 Shrewſbury _ 60 Medway 32 Lark 24 Covent 
[7 70 Somerſet 60 Montague 44 Launceſton . | | 20 Deal-Caftle 
e 74 Sterling-Caftle 5o Norwich 30 Looe ; 24 Dolphin 
> 74 Superb '- | 60 Nottingham | 44 Lynn er 
ö 70 Swiftſure o Oriflame © 36 Melampe . 20 Flamborough 
J 74 Temeraire 65 Panther 32 Minerva 24 Fow-weyx 
of 70 Temple 60 Pembroke 32 Montreal 24 Garland + 
4 74 Terrible 50 Portland 32 Niger 20 Gibrakar + 
5 74 Thunderer 50 Preſton 36 Pallas 20 Glaſgow : 
74 Torbay 60 Prince of Orange | 44 Penzance 20 Greyhound 
64 Trident 60 Ripponn 44 Phenix 24 Hind 
74 Valiant 50 Romney 44 Prince Edward | 24 Kennington. 
70 Vanguard 50 Rocheſter 32 Quebec 28 Levant 
74 Warſpight 50 Saliſbury 44 Rainbow 24 Lively 9 
Feun Tu Raves o Sutherland 36 Renotun 128 Liverpool 
| e? | 62 Weymouth 32 Repulſe 28 Lizard 
50 Achilles o Wincheſter "32 Richmond 24 Ludlow-Caſtle 
60 America * Windſor 32 Saphire 128 Maidſtone 
bo — — 60 Vork 32 Southampton 24 3 ; 
50 Ante 5 i 2 Sta "| 28 Milford 
ut 50 Aſſiſtance Frrn Rar « "2 > Thos 24 Nightingale. 
f 50 Centurion 32 Adventurer | 32 Thetis 24 Portmahon + * 
50 Chatham 32 Alarm + J 30 Torrington 20 Roſe 
50 Cheſter 32 Aretbuſa | 32 Tweed 24 Rye ; 
Dreadnought | 32 A&olus-/\ (14 36 Venus 20 Scarborougu 
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land, which are, Sol, a lion rampant 'within a double treſure flowered by 
and counterflowered, with fleurs-de-lis, Mars. The ſecond quarter is the th 
royal arms of France, yiz. Jupiter, three fleurs- de- lis, Sol. The third, ki 
the enſigns of Ireland; which is, Jupiter, an harp, Sol, fringed Luna, 


And the fourth grand quarter is his preſent majeſty's own coat, viz. Mars, ol 
tauo lions paſſant guardant, Sol, for Brunſwick, impaled with Lunenburg, uv] 
which is, Sol, /ente 0 hearts, proper, à lien rampant, Jupiter, having he 
antient Saxony, viz. Mars, an horſe currant Luna ente (or grafted) in ha 
. . Ran IND 07-32 baſe ; a 
Guns. Guns. | Guns. | Firedrake 
20 Seaford 114 Eſcorte 18 Poſtilion Furnace 
20 Seahorſe 7 5 avourite 18 — | Infernal ; 

28 Shannon 13 Ferret |; acehorſe ; 

24 Sheerneſs 8 Flombro's Prize | 14 Saltaſh | ben gener en 

24 Solebay 8 Fly 8 Savage Etna 

20 Syren 14 Fortune | 14 Senegal | Cormorant 

24 Surprize 14 Grampus | 14 Sardome _ | Grampus 

28 Tartar | 3 288 8 ee 2 
Terpfichore oree 10 Spy ; uto 

22 Trae 8 Happy 14 Swallow Raven 
28 Vuleur 8 Hazard | 14 Swift Roman Emperor 
28 Unicorn 114 Hornet 14 Swan Proſerpine 
24 Wager 14 Hound 116 Tamer Salamander 

8 8 10 Hunter Terror Strombolo 
n 14 Jamaica 5 10 Thunder Veſuvius 
Alban 10 King's Fiſher 14 Trial | 
— — 8 2 | 0 Vulture YACHTS, 
10 Antigua 6 Lurcher 8 Waſp Guns, 5 
12 Badger 13 Merlin 116 Weazle to Dorſet 
16 Baltimore 16 Mortar 3 Wolf $ Fubbs 
10 Barbadoes - arg 10 Zepbir 8 Katharine 
Bonetta | Auguſta 
"2 Cruizer 10 9 Bou Veſſels. 8 , 
13 Cygnet ba 10 Otter Bafiliſk ease. 
10 Diligence 0 14 Pelican Blaſt 20 Crown 
14 Diſpatch 14 Porcupine | Carcaſs 24 South Sea Caſtle | 
10 , 
| Ships out of Commiſſion, and building. | 
Rates, Guns, Names. | Rates. Guns, Names. Rates, Guns, Names. 
3 74 Albion | | 5 44 Eltham 3 4 Ramillies 
3 Aſia | 5 44 Expedition 3 64 Royal Oak 
4 60 Auguſta | 3 30 Formidable 14 60 Rupert 
5 44 Angleſea 4 50 Glouceſter - 4 50 Ruby 
5 32 Aurora 5 44 Glory R. Charlotte 
2 90 Ba 28 Guadalupe | Yacht 
Ditto, a new ſhip 5 44 Haſtings | 23 64 Suffolk 
3 Boyne 5 44 Hector 4 60 St. Alban's 
2 50 Briſtol 5 30 fſaſon 6 24 Sphiox 
24 Blandford 2 90 London T 74 Triumph | pts 
90 Blenheim 5 «<4 Mary Galley | 28 Vengeance Th 
Hoſpital-ſhip Martin Sloop 10 Viper 
3 74 Canada e Mary Yacht I 100 Victory 
4 60 Canterbury 3 74 Monarch Vulture Sloop 
3 74 Courageux 4 80 Nonſuch 4 Warwick 
4 50 Colcheſter 3 Pr. Carolina 5 Winchelſea 
3 7 Defiance 4 60 Pr. Louifa 4 60 Worceſter 
Fl 24 Experiment 4 60 Plymouth | William and 
4 60 Eagle 35 44 Poole | Mary Yacht 
3 64 Edinburgh. | x yo Queen 5 3 64 Yarmouth 
4 80 Exeter { x 200 Royal Anne ö 
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; and, in a ſbield ſurtout, Mare, the diadem, or crown of Charlemagne 3 
2 whole, within a garter, as ſovereign of that moſt noble order of 
knighthood. 5 SWF | 2 

The motto of Dieu et mon Droit, that is, God and my Right, is as; 
old as thee reign of Richard I. who aſſumed it to ſhew his independency 
upon all earthly powers. It was afterwards revived by Edward III. when. 
he laid claim to the crown of France. Almoſt every king of England 
had a particular badge or. cognizance: ſometimes a white hart, ſometimes 
a fetlock with. a falcon, by which it is ſaid Edward IV. alluded to the, 
infidelity of one of his miſtreſſes, and ſometimes a portcullis, which was, 
that of the houſe of Lancaſter: many of the princes of which were born 
in the caſtle of Beaufort. The white roſe was the bearing of the houſe. 
of Vork; and that of Lancaſter, by way of contra-diſtin pn, adopted | 
the red, The thiſtle, which is now part of the royal armorial bearings, 9 
belonged to Scotland, and was very Fo nificant when joined to its motto, 
Nemo me impune laceſit. None ſhall ſafely provoke me. 

The titles of the king's eldeſt ſon, are, Prince of Wales, duke of 
Cornwall and Rothſay, earl of Cheſter, electoral prince of Brunſwick 
and Lunenburgh, earl of Carrick, baron of Renfrew, lord of the iſles, 
great ſteward of Scotland, and captain general of the artillery company. 

The order of the Garter, the moſt honourable of any in the world, was 
inſtituted by Edward III. It confiſts of the Sovereign, who is always the 
king or queen of England, of 25 companions, called Long of the 
Garter, who wear a medal of St. George killing the dragon, ſuppoſed to 
be the tutelar ſaint of England, commonly enamelled on gold, ſuſpended 

ö from a blue ribband, which was formerly worn about their necks, but 
now croſſes their bodies from the ſhoulder. The garter, however, which , 
is buckled under the left knee, gives the name to the order, and on it 
was engraved the words, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe. Evil to him Who evil 


thinks. 
Complement of Men, and Weight of Metal, in the Royal Navy. 'T 
Ships-of three Decks. '_ Guns, Men. Metal. f 
Guns, Men. Metal. bo 420 24 12 6 5 
100 850 42 24 12 6 60 400 24 9 6 
go 750 32 18 12 6 ; 50 350 24 12 6 
$ 600 „ 13 ' 0 5 50 300 1 $556 * 
Ships of two Decks. 44 40 250 18 <q ge Paiiveo 
30 74 630 32 18 9 re Frigates of one Deck 
70 520 32 18 9 J 36 240 24ͤ mne 
63 Ditto : ; ö 32 330 12 6 dee 
64 480. 24 12 6 20 160 9.4 NE? 
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When a ſhip of war becomes old or unfit for ſervice, the ſame name is transferred ti 
mother, which is built, as it is called, upon her bottom, While a ſingle beam of the 


old ſhip remains, the name cannot be changed unleſs by act of parliament, _ bed 
— — — 8 
The Pay of the Officers of the Royal Navy in each Rate. FLAG Orriezzs, and the Fe 
| "He CarTAins to Flags. | 3 per day. 
Admirals and Commanders in Chief of the Fleet — — S5 0 
Ho Admiral — — — — y — 3 ae 
ice Admiral — — — — 8 ere 
Rear Admira! — — 2 11 ge 
dien Captain to the Commander in Chief. © — 21 
cond ditto, and Captain to other Admirals — 9 1 
to Vice $4mirals 7 if firſt or ſecond Rates, to ß 0 16 © 
> Rear Admirals F have the pay of ſuch Rates — — 033! 6 
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thinks. Authors are divided as to the original of that motto, but it cet 
tainly alluded to the bad faith of the French king John, Edward's con- 
temporary. This order is ſo reſpectable, that it has a prelate, who is the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, and a chancellor, who is the biſhop of Saliſb 

for the time being. It has likewiſe a regiſter, who is dean of Windſor, 
and a principal king at arms, called Garter, whoſe office is to marſhal 


and manage the ſolemnities at the inſtallation, and feaſts of the knights, 


The place of inſtallation is Edward III's chapel; at Windſor, on which 
occaſion the knights appear in magnificent robes, appropriated to their 


order, and in their collars of SS. 


Knights of the Bath, fo called from their bathing at the time of their 
creation, are ſuppoſed to have been inſtituted by Henry IV. about the 
year 1399, but the order ſeems to be more ancient. For many reigns 
they were created at the coronation of a king or queen, or other ſolemn 
occaſions, and they wear a ſcarlet ribband hanging from the left ſhonlder, 


with 
OFFICERS. Firſt, | Second. Third. | Fourth, : Fifth. | Sixth, 
. J. 4. d. J. 5. d. J. 4. d. J. . A. J. 4. a. . 3. d. 
Captain per day 1 0 0 16 0 13 600 10 0 8 ojo 8 o 
Lieutenant per dag o 5 90 % 4 % 4 % 4 %% 4 
Maſter per month * 9 2 8 ne 
ad maſter and pilots of NM E- > 
yachts each 31. 10s. i FF; | | oF | | 
Maſter's mate 3 6 0/3 oO 02 16 602 7 102 2 02 2 o 
Midſhipman 2 5 02 o 0|1 17 6/1 x3 91 10 0 1 10 
Schoolmaſter 0 0 % 0 % 6/1 13 91 10 0 
Captain's clerk 2 5 2 o i 61 13.9 | x 
Quarter-maſter | 1 15 1 15 O1 12 1 10 01 8 1 6 6 
Quarter-maſter's mate 1 10 91 10 % 8 1 8 % 6 % 8 
Boatſwain o 
Boatſwain's mate 1 15 1 15 O1 12 1 10 001 8 O1 6 0 
Yeoman of the ſheets 1 12 O1 1 10 1 the 1-8 1 6 1 6 0 
Cockſwain 1 12 0|1 10, O|'1 01 8 0]x.6 o[1:6 o 
Maſter fail-maker 1 15 © 45 01 75 01 14 1 12 01 10 0 
Sail-maker's mate 1 8 004 o[1:3 r 3 oſx 8 2 8 © 
Sail-maker's crew 3 > DFE. 55 O28 01x. 6:.618t «8 O12 5.0 
* Gunner 4 00 03 10 073 O 92 10 % 5 02 0 0 
Gunner's mate I 15. 1 15 © 1512 0 1 10 ff 8 1 6 0 
Veo. of boyder- room (HAS 01115 1 12 1 10 001 $ 1 6 „ 
| Quarter zunner-⸗ 1 5 0% 5 % 5 % $ % 5 % 5 0 
rer 2 5 02 o 0 17 61 13 91/1 10 O1 10 0 
Armourer's mate 1 10 o 1 10 01 8 01 91 6 1 5 0 
Gunſmith 1 ee 1 | 
Carpenter 4 0 03 10903 o 2 10 of2 5 of2 0 0, 
Carpenter's mate 2 2 o 0|1 16 / 1 14 1 12 1 10 0 
Carpenter's crew x 6 or 6 Oi 5 oſx ' 5 ofr 5 oi 5 0 
Purſer — 4 0 03 10 3 0 2 10 02 5 2 0 0 
Steward ot s eie c| 3 4 „ 8. 0 0 
Steward's mate enen een o. ne 41 x: 
Cook — 18 AE 5 O|1 r 5 011 "25 5 I 8. 
on 5 O ofs O5 O of5s o 0j5 o os 0 0 
Surgeon's firſt mats 3 0 03 0 3 o 3 o 3 o 03 0 ® 
— ſecond mate 2 10 z 10 2 10% 2 10 0 2 10 © 5 
n— third mate 2 02 G O2 0.0 | | "I 
w—— fourth and fifth x 10 a IH. 04 k=a0© ©f-.7 i 
Chaplain 4g - 0 19 % 19 o 19 0% %% O'  ,;: | 
Ons to every four guns. 1 Beſides ad. a month from each man. 
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1 Be 4d. a month from each mn. 
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with an enamelled medal of three, crowns, and the motto, "Tria juncta in 
un. Three joined in one. This order being diſcontinued, was re- 


ment is Henry VII's chapel. Their robes are ſplendid and ſhewy, and 
| the number of the knights is undetermined. The biſhop. of Rocheſter is 
perpetual dean of the order, which has likewiſe a regiſter, and other 


cers. TK: A 70 il 17 
The order of the thiſtle, as belonging to Scotland, is mentioned in the 


account of that kingdom. a e 
The origin of the Engliſh rage, or nobility, has been already men- 


viſcounts, and lords or barons, Wy df ©0401 Pen | | 
Baronets can ſcarce be ſaid to belong to an order, having no other ea 


kereditary honour under the peerage, and would take place even of the 
knights of the garter, were it not that the latter are always privy. counſel- 
lors, there being no intermediate honour between them and the parlia- 
mentaty barons of England. They were inſtituted by James I. about the 
year 1615. Their number was then two hundred, and each paid about 


Ireland: but, at preſent, the number of theſe knights amount to 700. 
neral ſignifies a ſoldier ſerving on horſeback, a rank of no mean eſtimation 


dir. In the common laws they are called milites or ſoldiers, and they are 
made by the king laying a ſword upon their ſhoulders, and deſiring them 


crown, and therefore the title does not deſeend to poſterity. Other knight-' 
hoods formerly took place in England, ſuch as thoſe of bannerets, batche- 
lors, kni kts of the carpet, and the like, but they are now diſuſed. _ 
It is ſomewhat difficult to account for the original of the ward eſquĩre, 
which formerly ſignified a perſon bearing the arms of a nobleman or knight, 
and they were therefore called armigeri. This title denoted any perſon, 
ho, by his birth or property, was intitled to bear arms; but it is at 


character of a gentleman without trade, and even a tradeſman, if he is a 


Juſtice of peace, demands the appellation. This degree, ſa; late as in 
the reign of Henry IV. was an order, and conferred by the king, by, 


putting about the party's neck, a collar of SS. and giving him a pair af 


liver {purs, - Gower, poet, appears from. his effigies an his tomb in 


Southwark, to have. been an eſquire by creation. 'Serjeahts-at-law, and 


ther ſerjeants belonging to the king's - houſhold, juſtices-of the peace, 
— uires, and it 


odors in divinity, law and phyſic, take place of other e 
remarkable, that all the pay of dukes,- marquiſes, 2 viſcounts, 


nd barons, are in the eye of the law no more than eſquires, though 


"monly deſigned by noble titles. The appellation of gentleman, 


dug now confounded with the mean ranks of 28 is the root f 
| to be a gentleman, 


l Engliſh honour, for every nobleman is preſume 
15 every gentleman is not a nobleman. He | 15 
TORY, J It is generally agreed, that the firſt inhabitants of Britain 


1. tribe of the Gauls, or * on the oppoſite ſhore: 


a ſup- 
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vived by king George I. on the 17th of June, 1725, when 18 noblemen, | 
and as many commoners of the firſt ranlæ, were inſtalled knights of the 
order, with great ceremony, at Weſtminſter, where the place of inſtall- 


tioned; Their titles, and order of dignity, are dukes, marquifſes, earls, : 


than a bloody hand in a field, argent, in their arms. They are the only 


10001. on pretence; of reducing and planting the province of Ulſter in 
A knight is a term uſed almoſt in every nation in Europe, and in ge- 


in antient armies, and entitling the party himſelf to the appellation of 


to riſe by the title of Sir. It is a mark of perſonal regard from the | 


preſent applied promiſcuouſly to any man, who can afford. to live in the 


ORG 


a ſuppoſition founded upon the evident conformity in their language, man. 
ners, government, religion, and complexion, 


found great part of the hiſtory of England, which I ſhall not here repen, 


to the propoſed brevity of this woxnk | | 

Wben Jutias Cæſar, about fifty-two years before the birth of Chrig, 
_  meditated a conqueſt of Britain, the natives, undoubtedly, had great con- 

nections with the Gauls, and other people of the continent, in govern. 


hiſtory of his two expeditions, 'whicl he pretended were accompanied with 


In the account I have given of the laws and conſtitution, may be 


but confine myſelf to the different gradations of events, in a chronologi. 
cal order, connected with the improvements of arts, ſciences, commerce, 
and manufactures, at their proper periods, and that in a manner ſuitable 


ment, religion, and commerce, rude as the latter was. Cæſar wrots the 


vaſt difficulties, and attended by ſuch advantages over the iſlanders, tha 


they agreed to pay tribute. It plainly appears, however, from contempo. 
rary, and other authors, as well as Cæſar's own narrative, that his vic. 
tories were incomplete and indeciſive; nor did the Romans receive the 
leaſt advantage from his expedition, but a better knowledge of the ifnd 0 
than they had before. The Britons, at the time of Cæſar's deſcent, were 8 
ee time of war, by a political confederacy, of which Caſibe. a 
lan, whoſe territories lay in Hertfordſhire, and ſome of the adjacent u 
counties, was the head; and this form of government continued among a 
them for ſome time. 17 ; WA Gs e 1 
In their manner of life, as deſcribed by Cæſar, and the beſt authors, a 
they differed little from the rude inhabitants of the northern climates tha in 
have been already mentioned; but they certainly ſowed corn, though, pe. 7 
haps, they chiefly ſubſiſted upon animal food and milk. Their cloathung ch 
Was ſkins, and their fortifcations beams of wood. They were dexteros fin 
in the management of their chariots beyond. credibility, and they fought we 
with lances, darts, and ſwords. Women ſometimes led their armics (0 the 
the field, and were recognized as ſovereigns of their particular diſtrits, for 
They favoured a primogeniture, or ſeniority, in their ſueceſſion to royalty the 
but ſet it aſide on the ſmalleſt inconveniency attending it. They painted ” 
their bodies with woad, which gave them a bluiſh or greeniſh caſt; af h a 
they are ſaid to have bad figures of animals, and heavenly bodies on ther 5 
fſtcins. In their marriages they were not very delicate, for they ſomd he, 
themſelyes into what we may call matrimonial clubs. Twelve or fourtl We 
men married as many wives, and each wife was in common to them al, * 
but her children belonged to the original huſband, e " 
T̃ he Britons lived, during the long reign of Auguſtus Cæſar, rather Ons 
the allies than the tributaries of the Romans; but the communicauos Par 
between Rome and Great-Britain being then extended, the empe ll 
Claudius Cæſar, about forty- two years after the birth of Chriſt, undt who 
took an expedition in perſon, in which he feems to have been ſuccel offs 
againſt” Britain.  His| conqueſts, however, were imperfe& ; Carat in * 
and Boadicia, though a woman, made noble ſtands againſt the Roma 3b 
The former was taken priſoner, after a deſperate battle, and carried" Th 
Rome, Where his ondaunted behaviour before Claudius gained him "Mgr 
admiration of the victors, and is celebrated in the hiſtories of the Un 3 
Boadicia being oppreſſed in a manner that diſgraces the Roman per ai 
and defeated, diſdained to ſurvive the liberties of her country; and Ag 
cola, general to Domitian, after ſubduing Sonth-Bricain, carpied 


arms, as has been already ſeen in che Biſtory of Scotland, none 


, 
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1. every inch of ground being bravely deſended. During the time 


Romans remained in this iſland; they erected thoſe walls I have ſo 


often mentioned, to protect the Britons from the invaſions of the Caledo- 
nians, Scots, and Picts; (the latter are thought to have been the ſouthern 
Britons retired northwards) and we are told, that the Roman language, 
learning, and cuſtoms, became familiar in Britain. There ſeems, how- 
ever, to be no great foundation for this aſſertion; and it is more proba- 


ble, that the Romans conſidered Britain chiefly as a nurſery for their ar- 


mies abroad, on account of the ſuperior ſtrength of body and courage of 
the inhabitants, when diſciplined. That this was the caſe, appears 
plainly enough from the defenceleſs ſtate of the Britons, when the go- 
vernment of Rome recalled her forces from that iſland. I have already 
taken notice,. that -during the abode of the Romans in Britain, they in- 
troduced into it all the luxuries of Italy; but it is certain, that under 
them the South-Britons became the moſt abje& ſlaves, and that the ge- 
nius of liberty retreated notthwards, Where the natives had made a brave 
reſiſtance againſt the conquerors of the world, For though the Britons 
were unqueltionably very brave, when incorporated with the Roman legions 


ties that offered. The Roman emperors and generals, while in this 
iſland, aſſiſted by the Britons, were entirely employed in repelling the 
attacks of the Caledonians and Picts, and they appeared to have been 
in no pain about the ſouthern province. 15 FT 

Upon the mighty inundations of thoſe barbarous nations, which, under 
the names of Goths and Vandals, invaded the Roman empire, with in- 


were withdrawn out of. Britain, with the flower of the Britiſh youth, for 
the defence. of the capital and center of the empire, As the Roman 
forces decreaſed in Britain, the Scots and Pits, who had always oppoſed 
the progreſs of the Romans in this iſland, advanced the more boldly into 
the ſouthern parts, carrying terror and deſolation over the whole country. 
The effeminated Britons were ſo habituated to ſlavery, and accuſtomed to 
have recourſe to the Romans for defence, that they again and again implored 
the return of the Romans, who as often drove back the invaders to their 
mountains and antient limits beyond the walls. But theſe enterpriſes 
ſerved only to protract the miſeries of the Britons ; and the Romans, now 


tions, acquainted the Britons, that they muſt no longer look to them for 
wks leave the iſland with a good grace, they afliſted the Britons in re- 
Ul 


which they lined with forts and'watch towers ; and having done this 
office, took their laſt farewell of Britain, about the year 448, after hav- 


invaſion of Julius Cæſar, 500 years. 
Roman legions,” now regarded the whole as their prize; attacked Severus 


ſe ages, and which a remembraiice of 


peculiar to northern nations in t 
L234. $0 * | "4" 8 2 former 
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"+0 Caledonia, where his ſucceſſors had no reaſon to boaſt of their pro- 


abroad, we know of no ſtruggle they made, in later times, for their 
independency at home, notwithſtanding the many favourable opportuni- 


finite numbers, fury, and danger to Rome itſelf “, the Roman legions 


reduced to extremities at home, and fatigued with theſe diſtant expedi- 
protection, exhorted them to arm in their own defence; and, that the7ß 


ding with ſtone the wall of Severus, between Newcaſtle and Carliſle, 
ing been maſters of the moſt fertile parts of it, if we-reckon from the 

The Scots and Picts, finding the whole iſland finally deſerted by the 
wall with redqubled forces, 1 all before them with a rage and fury 


by the Roman general, of any ſuccours from that ſide, they began to 


deſcendants lill remain. 


_ 


but nothing that can be relied on, or that can form a connected hiſtory. 


the Great ſeiaed that opporzunity to enforce 
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native countries, a u th Scandinavia, and the northern parts of 


invitation of the Britons; whom they relieved by checking the progres 


who had been driven northwards, to be governed by their own tributay 


ſaperiors. According to them, Ethelbert, king of Kent, wha. 


former une could not fail to inſpire. The poor Britons, like a help. 
leſs family, deprived of their parent and protector, already ſubdued by 
their own fears, had again recourſe to Rome, and ſent over their miſera. 
ble epiſtle for relief (al upon record) which was addreſſed in theſe words: 
To Aelius, thrice conſul: The groans of the Britons : and told them, after 


other lamentable complaints, That the barbarians drove them to the ſea, and 


the Jea back to the barbarians ; and they had only the hard choice left of pe- 
riſbing by the ſword or by the waves. But having no hopes given them 


conſider. what other nation they might call over to their relief: and we 
have from Gildas, who was himſelf a Briton (and deſcribes the degene. 
racy of his countrymen in lamentable ſtrains) but very dark confuſed hints 
of their officers, and the names of ſome of their kings, particularly one 
Vortigern, who ſtruck a bargain with two Saxon chiefs, Hengiſt and 
Horſa, to protect them from the Scots and Picts. The Saxons were in 
thoſe days maſters of what is now called the Engliſh channel, and their 


Germany, being overſtocked with inhabitants, they readily accepted the 


of the Scots and Picts; and had the iſland of Thanet allowed them for 
their reſidence. But their-own country was ſo populous and barren, and 
the fertile lands of Britain ſo agreeable and alluring, that in a very little 
time Hengiſt and Horſa began to meditate a ſettlement for themſelves; aud 
freſh ſupplies of their countrymen arriving daily, the Saxons ſoon became 
formidable to the Britons, whom, after a violent ſtruggle: of near 156 
years, they ſubdued, or drove into Wales, where their language aud 


— 


Literature at this time in England was fo rude, that we know but li. 
tle of its hiſtory. The Saxons were ignorant of letters, and public tranſ- 
tions among the Britons. were recorded only by their bards: and poets, a 
ſpecies of men whor they held in great veneration. Nennius, who ſeems 
to have been contemporary with Gildas, mentions, indeed, a few fatty 


We can, therefore, only mention the names of Merlin, a reputed prince and 
prophet ; Pendragon, the celebrated Arthur, and Thalieſſin, whoſe works 
ars ſaid to be extant, with others of leſs note. All we know upon the 
whole is, that after repeated bloody wars, in which the Britons wer 
ſometimes the enemies, and; ſometimes the allies cf the Scots and Pit, 
the Saxons became maſters of all England, to the ſouth of Adrian's, c 
rather Severus's wall; but the Scots and Pics ſeem to have been malen 
of all the territory to the north of that, though they ſuffered; the Britons 


kings ; an intermixture that has created great doubts and confuſions i 
hiſtory; which I ſhall not here pretend to unravel. | ; 

_ T have already given a ſketch of the conſtitution and government which 
the Saxons; imported into England, and which form by far the molt vi 
Juable part of their antient hiffory. 248 M7 mY 
We have no atcount of their converſion to , Chriſtianity but fron 
Popiſh- writers, who generally endeavour to magnify the merits of thei 


pre-eminence in the heptarchy, as being'deſcended from Hengiſt, married 
de king of France's daughter, and ſhe being a Chriſtian, Pope Greg) 


* 
w 


* 
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to Chriſtianĩty, or rather to Popery. For that purpdſe, about the year 
596, he ſent over to England the famous Auſtin, the monk, Who pro- 

bly faund no great difficulty in converting the king and his people; and 
alſo 8ebert, king of the Eaſt Saxons, who was baptized, and founded the 
cathedral of St. Paul in London. The monk then, by his maſter's order, 
attempted to bring the churches of the Britons in Wales to a conformity 
with that of Rome, particularly as to the celebration of Eaſter; but find- 
ing a ſtout reſiſtance on the part of the biſhops and clergy, he perſuaded 
his Chriſtian converts to maſſacre them, which they did to the number of 
1200 prieſts and monks, and reduced the Britons, Who were found in the 
heptarchy, to a ſtate of ſlavery, which ſome think gave riſe to the antient 
villenage in England. | Auſtin is accounted the firſt archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and died in 605, as his convert Ethelbert did ſoon after. 

It does not fall within my deſign to relate the ſeparate hiſtory of every 
particular nation that formed the heptarchy. It is ſufficient to ſay, that 
the pope, in Auſtin's time, ſupplied England with about 400 monks, and 
that the Art clergy took care to keep their kings and laity under the 
moſt deplorable ignorance, but always magnifying the power and ſanctity 
| of his holineſs. Hence it was, that the Anglo-Saxons, during their hep» 

tarchy, were governed by prieſts and monks; and as they ſaw convenient, 
perſuaded their kings either to ſhut themſelves up in cloiſters, or to under: 
take pilgrimages to Rome, where they finiſhed their days; no leſs than 
thirty Anglo-Saxon kings, during the heptarchy, reſigned their crowns in 
that manner, and among them was Ina, king of the Weſt Saxons, though 
in other reſpects he was a wiſe and brave prince. The bounty of thoſe | 
Anglo-Saxon kings to the ſee of Rome, was therefore unlimited; and 
Ethelwald king of Mercia, whom I have already mentioned, impoſed an 
annual tax of a penn) upon every houſe, wllich was afterwards known by 
ne ee bu. e 

The Anglo- Saxon kings, during the heptarchy, commonly choſe: one 
who was to be tlie head of their political confederacy, for regulating their 
concerns, ' but without any juriſdiction in the dominions of others. The 
clergy, we may eafily ſuppoſe, had great influence on thoſe occaſions; 
and the hiſtory of the Saxon heptarchy is little more than that of crimes, 
reaſons,” and murders, committed by the inſtigations of prieſts and 
monks,” Even their criminal law, as I have already inſerred, admitted 
of a pecuniary com penſation for murder, and regicide itſelf. 3005 


+ 


Under all thoſe diſadvantages of bigotry and barbarity, the Anglo- 
Saxons were happy in - compariſon of the nations on the continent; be- 
cauſe: they —. — e Saracens, or ſucceſſors of Mahomet, 'who - 
had erected an empire in the Eaſt, upon the ruins of the Roman, and be- 
pan to extend their- ravages over Spain, Italy, and France. London was 


then a lace of: very+confiderable trade; and, if we are to believe the 
Saxon e lr, quoted by Tyrrel, Withred, king of Kent, paid at one 
u to Ina, king of Weſſex, a ſum in ſilver equal to 90, 0 l. ſterling in 
ue year 694. England, therefore, we may ſuppoſe to have been about 
this time 2 refuge for the people of the continent. The venerable Bede 
cben compoſed his church hiftory of Britain. The Saxon chronicle is one 
of the oldeſi and moſt authentie monuments of hiſtory that any nation 
un Produce. An architecture, ſuch as it was, with ſtone and glaſs work» 
Ks wasintroduced into England; and we read, in 770g, of a Northum- 
n who wens — in ſilver plate. It muſt, however, be owned, 
at the Saxon coins; which are generally of copper, ure many of them - 
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illegible, and all of them mean. Ale and alehouſes are mentioned in the 
Jaws of Ina, about the year 728 z and in this ſtate was the Saxon heptarchy 
in England, when, about the year 800, the Anglo-Saxons, tired out with 
the tyranny of their petty kings, united in calling to the government of 
the heptarchy, Egbert, who was the eldeſt remaining branch of the race 
of Cerdic, one of che Saxon chiefs who firſt arrived in Britain. 
- Charles the Great, otherwiſe Charlemagne, was then king of France, 
and emperor of Germany; and I have, in a former part of this work, 
mentioned the commercial treaty between him and Offa, king of Mercia, 
to whom he ſent in à preſent, a Hungarian ſword, a belt, and two ſilken 
- veſts, * had been obliged, by ſtate jealouſies, to fly to the court of 
Charles for protection from the perſecutions of Eadburga, daughter of 


Offa, wife to Brithric, king of the Weſt- Saxons. Egbert acquired at 


the court of Charles, the arts both of war and government, and ſoon 
united the Saxon heptarchy in his own perſon, but without ſubduing 
Wales. He changed the name of his kingdom into that of Engle-lond, 
or England; but there is reaſon to believe that ſome part of England con- 
tinued ſtill to be governed by independent princes of the blood of Cerdic, 
tho they paid, perhaps, a ſmall tribute to Egbert. His proſperity excited 
the envy of the northern nations, who, under the name of Danes, then 
infeſted the ſeas, and were no ſtrangers to the coaſts of England; for about 
the year 832, they made deſcents upon Kent and Dorſetſhire, where they 

defeated Egbert in perſon, and carried off abundance of booty to their ſhips, 
About two years after, they landed in Cornwall, and, though they were 
joined by the Corniſh Britons, they were driven out of England by Egben, 
who died in the year 838, at Wincheſter, his chief reſidence. 

Egbert was ſucceeded by his ſon Ethel wolf, who divided his power with 
bis eldeſt ſon Athelſtan. By this time England had become a ſcene of 


blood and ravages, through the renewal of the Daniſh invaſions; aul 


Ethelwolf, after ſome. time ' bravely oppoſing them, retired in a fit of 
devotion/to-Rome, to which place he carried with him his youngeſt ſon, 
afterwards the famous Alfred, the father of the Engliſh conſtitution. The 
gifts which Ethelwolf made to the clergy on this occaſion (copies of which 
are ſtill remaining) are ſo prodigious, that they his brain to hare 
been touched by his devotion. Upon his death, aſter bis return from 
Rome, he divided his dominions between two of his ſons (Athelſtan being 
then dead) Ethelbald and Ethelbert, but we know of no patrimony tha 
was left to yaung Alfred. Ethelbert, who was the ſurviving ſon, leſt li 
kingdom, in 868, to his brother Ethelred; in whoſe time, notwithſtand- 
ing the courage and conduct of Alfred, the Danes became maſters of tte 
ſea- coaſts, and the fineſt counties in England. Ethelred being killed 
his brother Alfred mounted the throne in 871. He was one of the greate 
8 both in peace and war, mentioned in hiſtory. Hoe fought ſeres 
| battles with the Danes, with various ſucceſs, and when defeated, he found 
reſources” that rendered him as terrible as before. He was, however, # 
bone time, reduced to an uncommon ſtate of miſery,” being forced to li 
in the diſguiſe of a cowherd. He ſtill, however, kept up: a: ſecret cu 
reſpondence with his brave friends, whom he collected together, and . 
their aſſiſtance he gave the Danes many ſignal overthro/s, till at laſt b. 
recovered the kingdom of England, and obliged the Danes, who 
been ſettled in it, to ſwear obedience: to his government: even part of 


Wales courted his protection; ſo that he is thought to have been mol 


Powerful monarch that had ever reigned in England. Agony 
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Among the other glories of Alfred's reign, was that of raiſing a mari- : 
time power in England, by which he ſecured her cbaſts from future in- 
vaſions; He rebuilt the city of London, which had been burnt down 
by the Danes, and founded the univerſity of Oxford about the year 395 iP 
He divided England into counties, hundreds, and tythings; or rather he 
revived. thoſe diviſions, and the uſe of juries, which had fallen into 
deſuetude by the ravages of the Danes. Having been educated at Rome, 
he was himſelf not only a ſcholar, but an author; and he tells us him- 
ſelf; that upon his acceſſion to the throne he had ſcarcely a lay ſubject. who 
could read Engliſh; or an eceleſiaſtic who underſtood Latin. He intro- 
duced ſtone and brick buildings to general uſe in palaces as well as 
churches, though it is certain that his ſubjects for many years after his 
death were ſond of timber buildings. His encoutagement of commerpe 
and navigation may ſeem incredible to modern times, but he had mer- 
chants who traded in Eaſt-India jewels; and William and Malmſbury ſays, 
that ſome of their gems were repoſited in the church of Sherborne in his 
time. He received from one Octher, about the year 890, a full diſco- 
very of the coaſts of Norway and Lapland, as far as Ruſſia; and he tells 
the king, in his memorial printed by Hakluyt, that he ſailed along the 
« Norway coaſt, ſo far north as commonly the whale hunters uſe to tra- 
«.vel.” He invited numbers of learned men into his dominions, aud 
ſound faithful and uſeful allies in the two Scotch kings his contempora- 
tries, Gregory and Donald, againſt the Danes. . He is ſaid to have fought 
no leſs than fifty- ſix pitched battles with thoſe: barbarians. He was 
inexorable againſt. his corrupt: judges, whom he uſed to hang up on public 
highways,” as a terror to evil doers. He died in the year 901, and his 
character is ſo completely amiable and heroic, that he is juſtly dignified: © | 


. with the epithet of the Great. I have been the more diffuſe on the hiſtory 

f of Alfred's reign, as it is the moſt glorious of any in the Engliſh annals, 

| though it did not extend to foreign conqueſt. 1 | 

i Alfred was ſucceeded by his ſon; Edward the Elder, under whom, 
5 23 a brave prince, the Danes renewed their barbarities and invaſions, 

8 He died in the year 925, and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Athelſtan. 

hb This prince was ſuch an encourager of commerce as to make a law, that 
ſe every merchant who made three voyages, on his own account, to the 
4 Mediterranean, ſhould be put upon a footing with a thane, or nobleman 

5 of the firſt rank. He encouraged coinage, and we find by his laws 
at that archbiſhops, biſhops, and even abbots, had then the privilege of 

I minting money. His dominions appear, however, to have been con- 
. ined; towards the north by the Danes, although his vaflals ſtill kept a 8 
ie footing in thoſe counties. He was engaged in perpetual wars with his 
ed, neighbours, the Scots in particular, and died in 941. The reigns of 
il his ſucceſſors,” Edmund, Edred, and Edway, were weak and inglorious, 
" being either engaged in wars with the Danes, or diſgraced by the in- 


fluence of prieſts. Edgar, who maunted the throne about the year 959, 
0 rerived the naval glory of England, but, like his predeceſſors, he was 
le the ſlave of prieſts, particularly St. Dunſtan. His reign, however, Was 
on pacific. and glorious,: though: he was obliged to cede to the Scots all the 
territory to the north of the Tine. He was ſucce:ded, in 975, by his 
& eldeſt ſon Edward, who was barbarouſly murdered by his ſtep- mother, 
1 uhoſe ſon Ethelred mounted the throne in 978. The Engliſh nation, at 
or chat time, by the help of / prieſts, was over-run with barbarians, and the 
: Danes by degrees became poſſeſſed _ fineſt part of the country, * 
: ; | 125 8 | ir 
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their countrymen made ſometimes dreadfal deſcents in the weſtern parts, 


In the year 1002 they had made ſuch ſeitlements in England, that 


Ethelted was obliged to give way to a general maſſacre of them by the 


Engliſh, but it is improbable that it was ever put into execution. Some 


attempts of that kind, however, were undoubtedly made in particular 
counties, bat they ſerved. only to enrage the Daniſh king, Swein, who, 


in 1013, drove Ethelred, his queen, and two ſons, out of England into 


Normandy, a province of France, facing the fouth-eaſt coaſt of England, 
at that time governed by ĩts on priaces,. ſtiled the dukes of Normandy, 
Swein being killed, was ſucceeded- by his fon Canute the Great, whom 


I haue already mentioned, but Ethelred returning to England, forced 


Canute to retire to Denmark, from whence he invaded England with a 
vaſt army, and obliged Edmund Ironſide, Ethelred's ſon, ta divide with 
him the kingdom. Upon Edmund's being aſſaſſinated, Canute ſucceeded 
to the undivided kingdom; and dying in 1035, his ſon, Harold Hare. 


foot, did nothing memorable, and his ſueceſſor, Hardicanute, was fo | 


degenerate a prince that the Daniſh royalty ended with him in England. 
The family of Ethelred was now called to the throne; and Edward, 
who is commonly called the Confeſſor, mounted it, thowgh Edgar Ethe. 
ling, by being deſcended from an elder branch, had the lineal right, 
abi was alive. Edward the Confeſſor was a ſoft, good-natured prince, 
a great benefactor to the church, and exceſſively fond of the Normans, 
with whom he had reſided. He was governed by his miniſter, earl God- 
win, and his fons, the eldeſt of whom was Harold. He durſt not reſent, 
though he felt, their ignominious treatment; and perceiving his kinſmas 
Edgar Etheling to be of a ſoft diſpoſition, neither he nor the Englifh 
paid much regard to Etheling's hereditary right; ſo that the Confeſſor, 
as is ſaid, deviſed the ſucceſſion of his crown upon his death to William. 
duke of Normandy. Be that as it will, it is certain, that upon the 
death of the Confeſſor, in the year 1066, Harold, ſon to Godwin earl of 
Kent, mounted the throne of Englanßd. N 92A 
William duke of Normandy, though a baſtard, was then in the un- 
rivalled poſſeſſion of that great dutchy, and reſolved to aſſert his right 
to the crown of England. For that purpoſe he invited the neighbouring 
princes, as well as his own vaſſals, to join him, and by way of antici- 
pation, he parcelled out the territory of England to each in proportion 
to the number of the men he brought into the field, making it thereby 


| - their intereſt to aſũſt him effectually. By theſe means he collected 40,000: 


of the braveſt and moſt regular troops in Europe, and while Harold 
was embarraſſed with freſh: invaſions from the Danes, William landed in 
England without oppoſition. Harold returning from the north, encoun- 

tered William at Haſtings, in Suſſex, with a fuperior army, but Harold 
being killed, the crown of England devolved upon William, in the 
ear 1066; and thus ended the Saxon monarchy in England, which 


4 . 
* 


ad continued for more than 600 years. b v6 5 
I cannot find any great improvements, either in arts or arms, which 


. - » the Saxons had made in England ſince the firſt invaſion of the Danes. 


Thoſe barbarians ſeem to have carried off with them almoſt all the bullion 
and ready money of the Anglo-Saxons, for I perceive that Alfred the 


Great left no more to his two daughters for their portions than 1001. 


each. The return of the Danes fto England, and the victories which 


had been gained over them, had undoubtedly brought back great part of 
the money and bullion they had'caried off; lor wo are tabd chat kei 
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in his laſt victory over the Danes, regained as much treaſure /as twelve 

Jaſty men could carry off. We have, indeed, very particular accounts of - 

the value of proviſions and manufactures in thoſe days ;̃ a palfrey coſt 10 8. 

an acre of land (according to biſhop Fleetwood im his Chronicon Pretiol tioſum) 

18. and a hide of land, containing 120 adress, 10008. but there is great 

dieult in forming the proportion of value which thoſe ſhillings bere to 

the preſent ſtandard of money, though many ingenious treatiſes have heen 
written on that head A ſheep'was eſtimated at 18. an ox was computed 
266 8. a cb. at hp man at 3 I. The board wages of a child, the firſt 
year, was 8 5, tenants of Shireburne were 6bliged at their choice 

d pay either 6 d. or four hens. Silk and cotton were quite unknown. 
Linen was not much uſed. In the Saxon times, land was divided 225 f 
all the male children of the deceaſed. Entails were ſometimes 'praftiſed 
in'thoſe times. (117 1 T3 149 Ar TOI 30? 5 f | N 2 © I 991 1 

With regard to the manners ef the Anglo-Saxons, we can ſay Little, 
but that they were in general a rude, | uncultivited people, ignorant of 
letters, unſlil ful in the mechanical arts, untamed to ſubmiſſion under law 
and government, addicted to intemperance, riot, and diſorder. Bien 
ſo low as the reign of Canute, they fold their children and kindred inte 
foreign part. Their beſt quality was their military courage, which yet 
was not ſupported by diſciphae or conduct. Even the Norman hiſtorians, 
notwithſtanding the low ſtate" of che arts in their own country, ſpeak of 
them as barbarlans, when they mention the invaſion made upon them by | | 
the duke of Normandy. Conqueſt put the people in a ſituation of re- I | 
ceiving ſlowly from abroad the rudiments of ſcience and cultivation, and j 
of correting their rough and licentious manners. Their uncultivated' 
tare might de owing to the clergy, who always diſcouraged manufactureb. 

We are, however, e between the ſecular clergy,” and the 
regulars or monks. Many of the former, among the Anglo-Saxons, were 
men of exemplary ſives, and excellent magiſtrates. The latter depended 
upon the ſee of Rome, and directed the conſciences of the king ànd the 
great men, and were generally ignorant, and oſten a bloody ſet. A great 
deal of the Saxon barbariſm was likewiſe owing to their continual iter 
courſe with the continent: and the Daniſh invaſions,” which left littie room 
for civil or literary improvements. Amidſt all thoſe” defects; public and 
perſonal liberty were well underſtood and guarded by the Saxon inſtitutions; 
2. owe to them, at this day; the moſt valuable privileges of Engliſh 


The loſs which both ſides ſuffered at the battle of Haſtings is uncertain.” 
lo- Saxon authors fay, that Harold was ſo impatient to fight, that he 

attacked William with half of his army, ſo that the advantage of num 
bers was on che fide of the Norman; and, indeed, the death of Harold 
ſeems to have decided the day; and William, with very little further dif- 
heulty, took poſſeſſion of the throne, and partly neu modelled the hoe 
copſtitytion of England in the manner [ have already deſcribed, by con- 
renting all the — into knights fers, which are ſaid to have amounted. 
to 62 000, which were held of che Norman, and other great perſbns who” 
had aſſiſted him in his conqueſt; and who were bound to attend him with 
cir knights and their followers in his wars. He gave, for une oe 
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e in his own abbey at Caen in Normandy. xx + | 
Ihe above are the moſt material tranſaQions of William's reign ; and 
it may be further obſerved, that by the Norman equqpeſt England not 
nobility, who either fell in battle in defence of their copngry and liber- 
where being 


"CET 


ory.. He was |. 
ther, and conſequently was engaged in. perpetual»wars, with his, brothers 


began, and Robert, who was among the firſt, to-engage, accommod 
atters with William for a ſum o money, which he levied from the 
clergy. William behaved with great generoſity towards Edgar Etheling 
and the court of Scotland, notwithſtanding all the provocations heb 
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by one Tyrrel, anno 1100, as he was hunting in New. Foreſt, ſrom 
whence his father had baniſhed the huſbandman and legal poſſeſſor. He is; 
chiefly accuſed of rapaciouſneſs and; oppreſſion ; but the circuniſtances of 
his reign had great demands for money, which he had no other means of 
riſing but from a luxurious, over- grown clergy, who had engroſſed all 


the riches of the kingdom. ; 165 a of 9% | 5 
This prince built Weſtminſter-hall as it now ſtands, and added ſeveral 
works to the Tower, which he ſurrounded with a wall and ditch, In the 
year 1100 happened that inundation of the ſea, which overflowed great 
t of earl Godwin's eſtate in Kent, and formed thoſe ſhallows in the 
3, now called the Goodwin-Sands. RN; 1 992) 
He was ſucceeded by his brother, Henry I. ſurnamed Beauclerc;' on at- 
count of his learning, though his brother Robert was returning from the 
Holy Land. Henry may be ſaid to have purchaſed the throne, firſt by 
his brother's treaſures, which he ſeized at Wincheſter ;. and, ſecondly,” 
by a charter, in which he reſtored his ſubjects to the 1 N and privileges 
they had enjoyed under the Anglo-Saxon kings: thirdly, by his marriage 
with Matilda, daughter of Malcolm II. king of Scotland, and niece to 
Edgar Atheling, of the antient Saxon line. His reign in a great meaſure 
reſtored the clergy to their influence in the ſtate, and they formed as it 
were. a ſeparate body dependent upon the pope, which afterwards created 
t convulſions in England, Henry, partly; by force, and partly by 
atagem, made himſelf maſter of his brother Robert's perſon, and dutehy 
of Normandy; and, with a moſt; ungenerous meanneſs, detained him a 
priſoner for 28 years, till the time of his death; and in the mean while 
enry quieted his conſcience by founding an abbey. He was afterwards » 
— in a bloody but ſucceſsful war with France ; and before his death 
he ſettled the ſueceſſion upon bis daughter, the empreſs Matilda, widow 
to Henry IV. emperor of Germany, and her ſon Henry, by her ſecond 
huſband Geoffrey Plantagenet, earl of Anjou. Henry died of a ſurfeit, 
in the 78th year of his age, in 1133. Weida 213 bat n 
Notwithſtanding the late ſettlement of ſucceſſion, the crown of Eng- 
land was claimed, and ſeized by Stephen, earl of Blois, the ſon: of Adela, 
fourth daughter to William the Conqueror. Matilda and her ſon were 
then abroad; and Stephen was aſſiſted in his uſurpation by his brother the 
biſnop of Wincheſter, and the other great prelates, that he might hold his 
erown dependent as it were upon them. Matilda, however, und, a ge- 
nerous protector in her uncle, David, king of Scotland, and a worchy 
ſubject in her natural brother, Robert, earl of Glouceſter, who headed her 
party before her ſon grew up. A long and bloody war enſued, the clergy 
having abſolved Stephen and all his friends from their guilt of breaking 
the att of ſucceſſion ; but at length the barons, who dreaded the power of | 
the clergy, inclined towards Matilda ; and Stephen, who depended chiefly 
on. foreign mercenaries, having been abandoned by the clergy, was de. 
a and taken priſoner in 1141; and being carried before Matilda, the 
impotently upbraided him, and ordered him to be put in chains. 
- Matilda was proud and weak ; the clergy were bold and ambitious ;. and 
when joined With the nobility, who were factious and turbulent, they 
were an overmatch for the crown. Being now maſters. of the ſoil of Eng- 
land, they forgot che principles of their Normannic conſtitution, | becauſe 
it rendered them dependent upon the crown. They demanded to be go- 
verned by the Saxon laws, according to the charter that had been granted 


by: Hen) J. upon his acceſſion 3. and finding Matilda refradory, Ray 
e fe . 8 | drove 
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orders lay in Rome, w 
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drove her out of England in 2142. Stephen having been exchanged for 


the karl of Glouceſter, Who had been taken priſoner likewiſe, upon his 


obtaining his liberty, found that his clergy and nobility had, in fact, ex. 


cluded him from the government, by building 1100 caſtles (though they 


owed all their zights do the king) where each owner lived as an indepen. 


dent prince. We do not, however, find that this alleviated the feudal 


ſubjection of the inferior tanks. Stephen was ill enough adviſed to attempt 
to force them into a compliance wich his will, by declaring his fon Euſtace 


| beir apparent to the kingdom; and exaſperated the clergy; ſo much, that 


they invited over young Henry of Anjou, who had been acknowledged 
duke of Normandy, and was ſon to the empreſs; and hevaccordingly 


landed in England with an army of foreigners. ' = 


This meaſure divided the clergy from the barons, who were apprehen- 
hve of a ſecond conqueſt; and the earl of Arundel, with the heads of the 
lay ariſtocracy, propoſed an accommodation, to which both parties agreed. 


and office of king; but Henry, who was in fact inveſted with the chief 
executive power, was acknowledged his"fieceffor. 'Fhowgh: this accom- 


modation was only {precarious "and imperſect, yet it was received by the | 


Enpliſh, who bat bled at every pott during the late civil: wars, with rap- 
tures of joy; and Stephen dying very opportunely, Henry mounted the 
throne without a rival id 11. 
Henry II. ſurnamed Plantagenet! was by far the greateſt prince of his 
time. It is true, he owed his cron to the arms and vulour of his grand 
uncle, David, king of Scotland, and the virtues and wWiſdom of the earl of 


Glouceſter; but Henry, as he grew up, diſcovered amazing abilities for 


| 


government, having performed, in the fixtsenth year of his age, aftions 


that would have dignified the molt experienced warriors At his acceſiion 


to the throne; he/fount che condition oF the Engliſh borvughs greatly bet- 


tered by the privileges granted them iu the ſtruggles between their late 
Kings and the nobility. Henry peretived the good policy of this, and 
brought the borougbs to ſuch a height, that if a bondman or ſervant 


remained in a borough a year” and à day, he was by ſuch reſidence made 


free. He erected Wallingford, Wincheſter, and Oxford, into free bo- 
roughs, for the ſervices the inhabitants had done to his mother and him- 
felf z by diſcharging them from every burden, excepting the fixed fee-farm 
rent of ſuch town; and this throughout all England, excepting London. 
This gave a vaſt aceeſſion of power to the crown, becauſe the crown alone 
could ſupport the boroughs againſt their feadal tyrants, and enabled Henry 
to reduce his overgrown nobthty, 0 oY Ot nn 

Without being very ſcrupulous in wing to his former engagements, 

8 


be reſumed the egeeſſive grants of crown lands by Stephen, on pretence of 


bis being an uſurper. He demoliſhed the rebellious cuſtles that had been 
built; but when he came to toueh the clergy, he found their uſurpations 
not to be ſhaken. ' He 1 that the r00t of all their enormous dif- 

ere the Re bad exempted churchmen, not only 


m lay courts, but civil taxes. The bloody eruelties and diſorders, occa- 


Boned by thoſe exemptions, all over the kingdom, 'would- be incredible, 


were they not atteſted by the moſt unexceptionable evidences. Unforts- 


nately for Henry, the head of the Engliſn church, and chancellor of the 


kingdom, was the celebrated Thomas Becket. "This man; powerful from 


dis ces, and fill more ſo by Ne papacy: ariſing from à pretended 


lanQuy, was violent, intrepid, 
97 l bats ] ; f 
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a determined enemy to tem 
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E of every kind, but withal, cool and politic... The king aſſembled 


is nobility at Clarendon, the name of which place is {till famous for the 
conſtitutions there enacted; which, in fact, abolified the authority of the 
Romiſh ſee over the Engliſh clergy... Becket finding it in vain to reſiſt the 
ſream, ſigned thoſe conſtitations, tall they could be ratified by the Popes 
— 2 


who, as he foreſaw, rejected them. Henry, though a prince of the mot 
determined ſpirit of any of his, time, was then embroiled. with all his 
neighbours; and the ſee of Rome was at the ſame time im its meridian 
grandeur. - Becket having been arraigned and convicted of robbing the 
public, while he was chancellor, fled to France, where the. pope and the 
French king eſpouſed his quatrel. The effect was, that all the Engliſh 
clergy who were on the king's ſide were excommunicated, and the fub- 
jects abſolved from their allegiance. This diſconcerted Henry ſo much, 
that he ſubmitted to treat, and even to be inſulted by his rebel prelate, 
who returned triumphantly through the ſtreets of London in 1170, His 


return ſwelled his pride, and increaſed his inſolence, till both became 


inſupportable to Henry, who was then in Normandy. Finding that, he 


was in fact only the firſt ſubject of his own dominions, he was heard to 


ſay, in the anguiſh of his heart,“ Is there none who. will revenge his 
monareb's cauſe upon this audacious prieſt ? Theſe words reached the 
ears of four knights, Hugh Norvil, William Tracy, Hugh Brito, , and 


Richard. Fitzwiſe;z and witheut acquaintiog Henry of their intentions, 
they went oven to England, Where they beat out Becket's brains before 
the altar of his own church at Canterbury. Henry was in no condition 


to ſecand the hlind obedience of his- knights; aad the public reſentment 


_ roſe ſo high, on the ſuppoſition that he was privy to the murder, that he 


ſubmitted to be ſcourged by monks at the tomb of the pretended. martyr. 

Henry, in conſequence! of his well-known maxim, endeavoured. to can- 
cel all the grants which had been made by Stephen to, the royal family. if | 
Scotland, and actually reſumed their moſt valuable poſſeſſions in the nort 


of England. This occaſioned a war between the two kingdoms, in Which 


William king of Scotland was taleen priſoner, and forced to pay for his 
ranſom 100, ooo l. As the money and coins of Scotland were at that time 


of the ſame-intrinfic value with thoſe of England, and as one half of the 


ranſom was paid in ready money, and the other at a time appointed, it 
has been obſerved: by biſhop Nicholſon, and other very accurate authors, 


that, conſidering the vaſt. difficulties which England, in the next reign, 


had to pay the ranſom of king Richard, Scotland muſt havs then poſſeſſed 


more ready money than England, a fact, which though undoubted, is 


not eaſily aceounted for upon any hiſtorical ſyſtem hitherto formed. 


Henry likewiſe diſtinguiſhed his reign by the conqueſt of Ireland, which 


Iſhalk have occafion; to mention when L treat of that iſland; and by mar- 
ring Eleanor, the divorced. queen of France, but the heireſs of Guienne 
and Poictou, he became almoſt as powerful as the French king himſelf in 
his own dominions, and the greateſt prince in Chriſtendom. Henry, 


however, in his old age was far ftom being fortunate, He had a turn for 
pleaſure, and embarraſſed: himſelf in intrigues with women, particularly - 
the fair Roſamond, which were reſented. by his queen Eleanor, by her 


her ſons, Henry, (whom his father had unadviſedly cauſed to be 
don ned in his own life - time) Richard and John, into repeated rebellions, 
which at laſt broke the old man's ſpirĩt, and he died obſcurely at Chinou, 


in France, in the year 1189, and g8th of his age. The ſum he left in 


moderate 
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moderate accounts make it amount to 200, ooo l. of our money. 

During the reign of Henry, co tion charters were eſtabliſhed all 
over England, by which, as I have already hinted, the power of the barons 
was greatly reduced. 'Thoſe corporations encouraged trade; but manu- 
factures, eſpecially thoſe of filk, ſeem till to have been confined to Spain 
and Italy; for the filk coronation robes, made uſe of by young Henry 
and his queen, coſt 87.1. 10s. 4d. in the ſheriff of London's account, 
-printed by Mr. Madox ; a vaſt ſum in thoſe days. Henry introduced the 
uſe of glaſs in windows into England, and ſtone arches in building. 
Malmſbury, and other hiſtorians who lived under him, are remarkable 
for their Latin ſtile, which in ſome places is both pure and elegant. 


Henry fo far aboliſhed the barbarous and abſurd practice of 3 | 


| ſhips, which had been wrecked on the coaſt, that if one man or anima 
were alive in the ſhip, the veſſel and s were reſtored to the owners, 
This prince was alſo the firſt who levied a tax on the moveable or perſonal 
eſtates of his ſubjects, nobles as well as people. Their zeal for the holy 


wars made them ſubmit to this innovation; and a precedent being once 


obtained, this taxation became, in following reigns, the uſual method of 
ſupplying the neceſſities of the crown. Since we are here collecting ſome 
detached inftances, which ſhow the genius of theſe ages, it may not be 
improper to mention the quarrel between Roger, archbiſhop of York, and 
Richard, - archbiſhop of Canterbury. We may judge of the violence of 
military men and laymen, when eccleſiaſtics could proceed to ſuch extre- 
mities. The pope's legate having ſummoned an aſſembly of the clergy at 
London ; and as both the archbiſhops pretended to fit. on his right hand, 
this queſtion of precedency begot- a controverſy between them. | The 
monks and retainers of archbiſhop Richard fell upon Roger in the pre- 
ſence of the cardinal and of the ſynod, threw him on the ground, tram- 
pled him under foot, and ſo bruiſed him with blows, that he was taken 
up half dead, and his life was with difficulty ſaved from their violence. 
Richard I. ſurnamed Cœur de Lion, was the third, but eldeſt ſurviving 
ſon of Henry II. The clergy had found means to gain him over, and for 
their own ends they perſuaded him to make a moſt magnificent ruinous 
cruſade to the Holy Land, where he took Aſcalon, and performed actions 
of valour that give countenance even to the fables of antiquity. After 
ſeveral glorious, but fruitleſs campaiggs, he made a truce of three years 
with Saladin, emperor of the Saracens; and in his return to England be 
was treacherouſly ſurprized by the duke of Auſtria, who, in 1193, ſent 
him eee to the emperor Henry VI. His ranſom was fixed by the 
ſordid Emperor at 150,000 marks, about 300,000 1. of our preſent money. 
According to contemporary authors, the raiſing of this ranſom proved to 
be a matter of ſo much difficulty, that all the church plate was melted 
down, and a tax was laid on all perſons, both eccleſiaſtical and ſecular, 
of one fourth part of their income, for one year ; and twenty ſhillings 0n 
every knight's-fee ; alſo one year's wool borrowed of the Ciſtercians, be. 
fides money raiſed upon the clergy of the king's French dominions; and 
2000 marks, which were furniſhed by William, king of Scotland, in 

ratitude for Richard's generous behaviour to him — 4 his departure. 
Though all thoſe ſums are well authenticated, yet it is not eaſy to recon- 
cile them with certain other money tranſactions of this reign, but by ſup- 
poſing that Richard carried off with him, and expended abroad, all tbe 

- viſible ſpecie in the kingdom; and that the people had reſerved vaſt hoards, 
which they afterwards. produced, 6 
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ENGLAND. 287 
Upon Richard's return from his captivity, he held a parliament at 
Nottingham; whither William king of Scotland came, and demanded 
the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Lan- 
caſter, as his predeceſſors had enjoyed the ſame. Richard put him off 
ſor the preſent with fair words, yet by advice of his council he granted 
William, by charter, the following honours and benefits for him and his 
ſueceſſors, viz. That whenever a king of Scotland was to be ſum- 
moned to the court of England, to do homage for the lands he held in 
England, be ſhould be, at the river Tweed, received by the np of 
Durham, and the ſheriff of Northumberland, and they ſhould conduct 
him to the river Tees, where the archbiſhop and ſheriff of Vork ſhould 
receive him; and ſo in like fort the biſhop; and ſheriffs of the other 
hires, till he arrived at court. On his journey he had roo ſhillings (15 l. 
of our money) per day, allowed him for charges. At court thirty ſhil- 
lings per day; twelve waſtels, and twelve ſimnels of the king's, (two 
1 ſorts of fine bread in uſe then) four quarts of the king's beſt wine; fix 
quarts of ordinary wine; two pound weight of pepper; and four pound 
weight of cinnamon; four wax lights; forty great long perches of the 
king's beſt candles; and twenty-four of the ordinary ones. And on his 
return he was to be conducted as before, with the ſame allowances.” 
"Whilſt the Seottiſh kings enjoyed their lands in England, they found it 
their intereſt, once'generally in every king's 1 to perform the ſaid 
homage ; but when they were deprived of their ſaid lands, they paid no 


more homage. | | : 

Richard, upon his return, found his dominions in great diſorder, 
through the practices of his brother John, whom he however pardoned ; 
and by the invaſions of the French, whom he repelled, but was flain'in 
beſieging the caſtle of Chalons, in the year 1199, the 42d of his age and 
10th of his reign. Some woollen broad-cloths appear to have been made 
in England at this time. And to thoſe who would mark the progreſs 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, it may be proper to obſerve, that in this reign, 
we meet with the firſt inſtance of the people's ſtruggling for privileges, as 
a diſtint body from the barons and clergy. This was an inſurrection of 

the Londoners, headed by one William Fitzoſborn to oppoſe an injudicious 
and oppreſſive tax, the burden of which was to fall entirely on the poor. 
Fitzoſborn is repreſented as a man brave and enterprizing, but being hard 
preſſed he took refuge in a church from whence he was dragged to the 
gallows, and hung in chains, with nine of his accomplices. Theſe per- 
ſons may be conſidered as the firſt victims to that untameable ſpirit, which 
ever fince has actuated the commons of England in ſupport of their pri- 
vileges, and prompted them to the rights of humanity. Is 0 
The reign of his brother John, who ſucceeded him, is infamous in 
the Engliſh hiſtory. He is ſaid to have put to death Arthur, the eldeſt = 
fon of his brother Geoffrey, Who had the hereditary right to the crown. 4 
The young prince's mother, Conſtance, complained to Philip, the king 
of France, who, upon John's non-appearance at his court, as a vaſſal, 
deprived him of Normandy: John notwithſtanding, in his wars with 
the French, Scotch, and Triſh, gave many proofs of perſonal valour, but = 
became at laſt ſo apprehenſive of a French invaſion, that he rendered him- . 
ſelf a tributary to the pope, and laid his crown and regalia at the foot 
of the legate Pandulph, who kept them for five days. The great barons 
reſented his meanneſs by taking arms, but be repeated his ſhameful 

| fubmiffions- to the pope, and after experiencing various fortunes of John | | 
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John was at laſt; brought ſo low, that the barons obliged him, in 1216 
do ſign. the great deed, ſo well a back the name of Magna Charts, 
da 


Though this charter is deemed the foundation of Engliſh liberty, yet it 


is in fact no other than a renewal. of thoſe immunities which the barons 


and their followers had poſſeſſed under the Saxon princes, and which they 


claimed by the charter of Henry I. As the principles of liberty, how. 
ever, came to be more enlarged, and property to be better ſecured; 


this charter by various ſubſequent acts and explanations, came to be ap- 


plicable to every Engliſh ſubject, as well as to the barons, knights, and 


durgeſſes. John had ſcarce ſigned it, when he retraQted, and called upon 
the pope for protection, when the barons withdrew , their .allegiance from 
1 and transferred it to Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of Philip Auguſtus, 

ing of France. This gave umbrage to the pope, and the barons 
being apprehenſive of their country becoming a province to France, they 
returned to John's allegiance, but he was unable to protect them, till the 


pope refuſed to confirm the title of Lewis. John died in 1216, in the 


49th. year of his reign, juſt as he had a glympſe of reſuming his autbo- 
rity. Without diſputing what hiſtorians have ſaid of his arbitrary, incot. 
ſtant, and cruel diſpoſition, it is evident, from the ſame relations, that 
he had great provocations from the clergy and the barons, who in their 
turns attempted to annihilate the regal prerogative. It is undeniable, at 
the ſame time, that under John the commons of England laid the foun- 
dation of all the wealth and privileges they now enjoy; and the com- 
merce of England received a moſt ſurpriſing increaſe. He may be called 
the father of the privileges of free boroughs, which he eſtabliſhed, and 
endowed all over his kingdom. The city of London owes many of her 


privileges to him. The office of mayor, before his reign, was: for liſe; 
dut he gave them a charter to chuſe a mayor out of their own body, 


annually, and to elect their ſneriffs and common- council annually, as at 


preſent; and it was under him that the ſtone bridge, as it ſtood ſome 


years ago, was erected acroſs the Thames at London. 
England was in a deplorable ſituation when her crown devolved upon 


Henry III. the late king's fon, who was but nine years of age. The earl 


of Pembroke was choſen; his guardian; and the Pope taking part with the 


young prince, the French were defeated, and driven out of the kingdom, 


and their king obliged to renounce all claims upon the crown of Eng- 
land, The regent earl of Pembroke, who had thus retrieved. the inde- 
pendency of his. country, died in 1219, and che regency devolved upon 


the biſhop of Wincheſter, The French king all this time kept poſſeſſion 


of Normandy ; but at home the pope was now become king of England, 
and ſent no fewer than 300 of his rapacious clergy at one time to take pol- 
ſeſſion of its beſt benefices, and to load the people with taxes. This evil 
was encreaſed, by Henry marrying the daughter of the king of Provence, 
a needy prince, whoſe poor relations engroſſed the beſt eſtates and places 
in the kingdom. The king was of a ſoft, pliable diſpoſition, and had 
been perſuaded to violate the Great Charter. An aſſociation of the 


| barons was formed againſt him and his government, and a civil war break- 


ing out, Henry ſeemed to be abandoned by all but his Gaſcons, and fo- 
reign mercenaries. His profuſion brought him into inexpreflible difficul- 


ties, and the famous Stephen Montfort being choſen general of the aſſo- 
ciation, the king and his two ſons were defeated, and taken priſoners, a 


the battle of Lewes. A difference happening between Montfort and the 
earl of Glouceſter, .a nobleman of great authority, prince An 
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Henry's eldeſt ſon, obtained his liberty, and aſſembling as many as he 
Eoald of his father's ſubjects, who were jealous of Montfort, and 'weaty 
' of the tyranny of the barons, he gave battle to the rebels, whom he de- 
ſeated at Evetſham; and killed Montfort. The repreſentatives of the com- 
mons of ee doth knights and burgeſſes, formed now part of the 
Engliſh legiflature, in a' ſeparate houſe, and this gave the firſt blow to 
feudal tenures u. Bog d, but hiſtorians are not agreed in what manner 
the commons, before this time, formed any part of the Engliſh parliaments, 
or great councils. Prince Edward being afterwards engaged in a cruſade, 
Henry, during his abſence, died in 1272, the 64th year of his age and 
öth of his reign; © Which was uncomfortable and inglorious. Dorin 
bis reign, the principal cuſtoms aroſe from the importation of French and; | 
Rheniſh wines, the Engliſh being as yet ſtrangers to thoſe of Spain, Por- 
tugal and Italy. Intereſt had in that age mounted to an enormous height, 
23 might be expected from the barbariſm of the times, and mens ignorauce 
of commerce, which was ſtill very low, though it ſeems rather to have en- 
creaſed ſince the conqueſt; There are inſtances of 50 l. per cent. paid for 
money; which tempted the Jews to remain in England, notwithſtanding 

the grievous oppreſſions they laboured under, from the bigotry of the age, 
and Henry's extortions. In 1255, Henry made a freſi demand of 800 
marks from the Jews, and threatened to hang them, if they refuſed com- 
pliance. They now loſt all patience, and deſired leave to retire with their 
elfebis out of the kingdom. But er replied, How can I remedy 
the oppreſſion you complain of? I am myſelf a beggar; 1 am deſpoiled 3 
Tam ſtripped of all my revenues; I owe above 260,000 marks; and if L 
had ſaĩd 300, 00, I ſhould not exceed the truth; I am obliged to pa 
my ſon, prince Edward, 15,000 marks a year ;-I have not afatthing's 
and I muſt have money from any hand, from any quarter, or by any 
means.” King John, his father, once demanded 10, ooo marks from a 
Jew of Briſtol: and on his refufal, ordered one of his teeth to be drawn 
every day till he ſhould conſent. T he Jew loſt ſeven teeth, and then paid 
the ſain Fequirad-of MIt... —— „ 
Edward returning to England, on the news l of his father's death, in- 
vited all who held of his crown in capiti, to his coronation dinner, which 
conſiſted (that the reader may have ſome idea of the luxury of the times) 
of 278 bacon hogs, 480 Hogs, 440 oxen; 430 ſheep, 22, 600 hens and 


capons, and 13 fat goats; (ſee Rymer's Fœde rasa)... 
Edward was à brave and a politic pribce, and being perfectly well ac- 

quainted with the laws, intereſts, and eonſtitution of his kingdom, his 

regulations and reformations of his laws, have juſtly given him the title of 

the Engliſh Juſtinian. He paſſed the famous mortmain act, whereby all _ 

perſons '** were reſtrained from giving, by will or otheraviſe, their eftatos 

to thoſe'/o called, religious purpoſes, and: the ſocieties that never die withe - 

out a licence from the crown.“ He granted certain privileges to nne | 

cinque-ports, which, though now very inconfiderable, were then obligat 

to attend the king when he went beyond ſea, with fifty-ſeven fnps, - 

each having twenty armed ſoldiers on board; and to maintain them at 

tdeir gun coſts for the ſpace of fifteen days. He reduced the Weiſh to 

Pay him tribute, and annexed its priteipality to his crown, and was the 

firſt who gave the title of prince of Wales to his eldeſt ſon. Though he 

encouraged foreigners to trade with England, yet the aggregate body of 

wery particular nation refiding here, became anſwerable for the mi- 

demeanors of pm individual perſon of their number. He regulated 
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290 ENGLAND. 
the forms of parliament, and their manner of giving aids towards the 
nation's defence, as they now ſtand, with very little variation, Per- 
ceiving that the indolence of his ſubje&s rendered them a prey to the 
Jews, who were the great uſurers and money dealers of the times, he ex. 
lled them out of England, and ſeized all their immoveable eſtates, [ 
{we in the article of Scotland mentioned the unjuſtifiable manner in which 
he aboliſhed the independency of that kingdom; but, on the other hand, 
it muſt be acknowledged that he held the balance of power in Europe, 
and employed the vaſt ſums he raiſed from his ſubjects, for the aggran. 
dizement of his crown and people. He had frequent wars abroad, ef. 
pecially with France, in which he was not very ſucceſsful, and would 
willingly have abridged the power of the barons, and great nobility, had 
they not been ſo ftrong. fob 
His vaſt connections with the continent were productive of many bene. 
fits to his ſubjeQs, particularly by the introduction of reading glaſſes and 
ſpectacles, though they are ſaid to have been invented in the late reign, b 
e famous friar Bacon, whom 1 have already mentioned. Winduilh 
were erected in England, about the ſame time, and the regulation of gold 
and filver 3 was aſcertained by an aſſay, and mark of the gold- 
ſmiths company. After all, Edward's continental wars were unfortunate 
both to himſelf and the Engliſh, by draining them of their wealth, and 
it is thought that he too much neglected the woollen manufactures of 
his kingdom. He was often embroiled with the pope, eſpecially upon 
the affairs of Scotland, and he died in 1307, the fixty-ninth year of his 
age and 35th- of his Yeign, while he was upon a freſh expedition to 
exterminate that people. en” ws 5 P | 
- His ſon and ſucceſſor Edward II. ſhewed early diſ fitions for en- 
couraging favourites, but Gaveſton, his chief minion, being baniſhed by 
bis father Edward, he mounted the throne, with vaſt advantages, bob 
7 and perſonal, all which he ſoon forfeited by his own imprudence. 
He recalled Gaveſton, and loaded him with honours, and married Iſa 
bella, daughter to the Ftench king, who reſtored to him part of the ter- 
ritories, which Edward I. had loſt in France, The knights templar 
were ſuppreſſed in his reign, and the barons obliged him once more to 
baniſh his favourite, and to confirm the great charter while king Ro- 
dert Bruce recovered all Scotland, excepting the caſtle of Stirling, near 
to which, Bannockburn, Edward in perſon received the. greateſt defeat 
that England ever ſuffered, in 1314. Gaveſton being beheaded by tt 
barons, Edward fixed upon young Hugh Spencer for his favourite, but 
| he was baniſhed together with his father, an aged nobleman of great 
honour and courage. His queen, a furious ambitious woman, perſuadec 
her huſband to recal the Spencers, while the common people, from thei! 
hatred to the barons, joined the king's ſtandard, and after defeating then» 
' reſtored him to the exerciſe of all his prerogatives. A cruel uſe . 
made of thoſe ſucceſſes, and many noble patriots, with their eſtates, fel 
victims to the queen's. revenge, but at laſt ſhe became enamoured 91 
Roger Mortimer, who was her priſoner, and had been one of the moſt c. 
tive of the antiroyaliſt lords, A breach between her and the Spence 
. ſoon followed, and going over to France with her lover, ſhe found mew 
to form ſuch a party in England, that returning with ſome French tr00P, 
ſhe put the eldeſt Spencer to an ignominious .death, made her huſband 
riſoner, and forced him to abdicate his crown, in favour of his 1 
dward III. then fifteen years of age, Nothing nom but the death of ca f 
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ward II. was wanting to complete her guilt, and he was moſt barbarouſſy 
murdered in Berkeley-caſtle, by ruſfians, ſuppoſed to be employed by 
her and her paramour Mortimer, in the year 1327. Es SIND 
The fate of Edward II. was in ſome meaſure as unjuſt as it was cruel; 
His chief misfortune lay in not being a match for Robert Bruce, king of 
Scotland, the greateſt military and political genius of his age, by which 
the Engliſh loſt that kingdom. It cannot, at the ſame time, be denied, 
that he was too much engroſſed by favourites, who led him into ſanpuin- 
ary meaſures. In other reſpects he was a far better friend than his father 
had been to public liberty. He even voluntarily limited his own prero- 
oative, in à parliament held at London in 1324, and he ſecured the 
tenants of great barons, from being oppreſſed by their lords. None of 
his predeceſſors equalled him in his encouragement of commerce, and he 
protected his trading ſubjects with great ſpirit againſt the Hanſeatic league, 
and the neighbouring powers. Upon an average, the difference of living 
then and now ſeems to be nearly as 5 or 6 is to 1, always remembering that 
their money contained thrice as much filver as our money or coin of the 
ſame denomination does. Thus, for example, if a gooſe then coſt zd. ; 
that is 7 d. + of our money, or according to the proportion of 6 to 1, it 
would now coſt 3s. 9d. . ; | '5 
Edward III. mounted the throne in 1327. He was then under the 
tuition of his mother, who cohabited with Mortimer, and they endeavour- 
ed to keep poſſeſſion of their power, by executing many popular meaſures, 
and putting an end to all national differences with Scotland. Edward, 
young as he was, was ſoon ſenſible of their defigns. © He ſurpriſed them 
in perſon at the head of a few choſen friends in the caſtle of Nottingham. 
Mortimer was ignominiouſly put to a public death, and the queen herſel 
was ſhut up in confinement. It was not long before Edward found means 
to quarrel with David, king of Scotland, who had married his fiſter, and 
who was driven to France by. Edward Baliol, who acted as Edward's 
tributary king of Scotland, and general. Soon after, upon the death of | 
Charles the Fair, king of France (without ve) who had ſucceeded by 
virtue of the Salic law, which the French pretended cut off all female ſue- 
ceſſion to that crown, Philip of Valois claimed it, as being the next bes 
male by ſucceſſion, but he was oppoſed. by Edward, as being the ſon o 
Ilabella, who was ſiſter to the three laſt mentioned kings of Erance, and 
rſt in the female ſucceſſion, The former was preferred, but the caſe 
0 a Edward purſued his claim, and invaded. France with's 
ab „ IS I 2 8 
On this occaſion, the vaſt difference between the feudal conſtitutions 
f France, which were then -in full force, and the government of Eng- 
nd, more favourable to public liberty, appeared. The French officers _ 
ey no ſubordination, They and their men were equally undiſciplined, 
ad diſobedient, though far more numerous than their enemies in t 
eld, The Engliſh freemen, on the other hand, having now vaſt pro- | 
er to fight for, which they could call their own, independent of | 
ual law, knew its value, and had learned to defend it by provid 
Ong Sith proper armour, and ſubmitting to military exerciſes, an 
tober ſubordination in the field. The war on the part of Edward, was. 
frefere a continued ſcene of ſucceſs and victory. At Creſly, in 1346, 
15 190,000 French were defeated, chiefly by the valour of the prince 
ales, who was but 16 years of age (his father being no more than 34) 
"gh the Engliſh did not exceed $0,060. The lols of the French far 
„„ | 5 | exceeded 
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exceeded the number of the Engliſh army, whoſe ſoſs conſiſted of no cn 


war three knights, and one. eſquire, and about 50 private men, The 
attle of Poitiers was fought in 1356, between the prince of Wales, and 
the French king John, but with ſuperior advantages of numbers on the 
rt of the French, who, were totally defeated, and their king and his 
2a Lat ſon. Philip taken priſoner, It is thought that the number cf 
French killed in this battle, was double that of all the Engliſh army, 
but the modeſty and politeneſs. with which the prince treated his royal 
riſoners, formed the brighteſt, wreath in his garland. | 
- _ Edward's glories were not confined to France. Having left his queen 
Philippa, daughter to the earl of Hainault, . regent of England, ſhe ha 
the good fortune to take 1 David, king of Scotland, who had ven. 
tured to invade England, about fix weeks after the battle of Crefly way 
fought. Thus Edward, on his return, had the glory to ſee two crowned 
tos bis. captives at London, Both kings were afterwards ranſomed, 
but John returned to England, and died at the palace of the Savoy, 4. 
ter the treaty of Frevignl, into which Edward III. is ſaid to have bert 
frightened by a dreadſul ſtorm, his fortunes declined. He had reſgtel 
his French dominions entirely to the prince of Wales, and he furk in 
the eſteem of his ſubjects at home, on account of his attachment to hi 
miſtreſs, one Alice Piers. The prince of Wales, commonly called the 
lack Prince, while he was making a glorious compaign in Spain, wher 
he reinſtated Peter the Cruel on that throne, was ſeized with a conſump- 
tive diforder, which carried him off in the year 1372. His father didno 
long ſurvive him, for he died diſpirited, and obſcure, at Shene, iy dum, 
in the year 1377, the 65th of his age and 5 1ſt of his reign. Gait 
No prince ever underſtood the balance and intereſis of Europe better 
than Edward did. Having ſet his heart on the conqueſt of France, he 


FE gratified the more readily his people in their demands for protec 


and ſecurity to their liberties and properties, but he thereby exhauſed 
his regal — ——— 3 neither was his ſucceſſor, when he mounted the 
throne, ſo powerful a prince as he was, iu the beginning of his reign. It 
has the glory of eſtabliſhing the woollen manufacture among the Ig: 
lich, who, till his time, generally exported the anwrought commodity 
| The rate of living in his reign, ſeems to have been much the ſame f 
the late reign, and few of the Engliſh' ſhips, even of war, exceeded g 
or, 50 tons. But notwithſtanding. the. valt encreaſe of property in Fig 
1d, villainage ſtill continued in the royal, epiſcopal, and baroul 
manors. Hiftorians arè not agreed, whether Edward made uſe of art 
lery, in his firſt invaſion of France, but it certainly was well known he 
fore his death, The magnificent caitle of Wineſor, was built by Edel 
III. and his method of conducting that work may ſerve as à ſpecint 
of the condition of the people in that age. Tuffead of alluring werkne 
by. contracts and wages, he aſſeſſed every county in England to ſend hin 
ſo many maſons, tiers, and carpenters, as if lie had been levying ® 
army. Soldiers were enliſted only for a ſhort time; they lived ideal 
the reſt of the year, 'and commonly all the reft of their lives; one fi 
ceſsful campaign, by pay and ptunder, and the ranſom of prifoners, . 
ſuppoſed to be a ſmall fortune to a man: © which was a great allure 


to enter into the ſervice. The wages of a maſter carpenter was limite 
through the whole ear to three · pence a day, a common carpenter i0 
8 money of that age. John Wickliffe, a ſecular prieſt, educated? 
©xford, began, in the latter end of this reign, to ſpread N aa 
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geformation by his difcourſes, ſermons, and writings; and he made many 
giſciples of all ranks and ſtations. He ſeems to have been a man of 
parts and” learning; and has the honour of being the firſt perſon in 
Europe, who publicly called in qackion thoſe doctrines, which had uni- 
verſally paſſed for certain and undiſputed, during ſo many ages. 

The doctrines of Wickliffe, being derived from his ſearch into the 
ſeriptures, and into eccleſiaſtical antiquity, were nearly the fame with thoſe 
propagated by the reformers in the ſixteenth century. But though the age 
ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed to receive them, affairs were nat yet fully ripe 
for this great revolution, which was reſerved for a more free and enquiring 
period, that gave the finiſhing blow to Romiſh ſuperſtition in this and 
many other kingdoms of Europe, His diſciples were diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Wickliffites or Lollards. | l 50 

Richard II. was no more than eleven years of age, when he mounte 
the throne, The Engliſh arms were then unſucceſsful, both in France 
and Scotland. The doctrines of Wickliffe had taken root under John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, the king*s uncle, and one of his guardians, 
and gave enlarged notions of liberty to the villains, and lower ranks of 
people. The truth is, agriculture was then in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate, that 
corn, and other victuals, were ſuffered to be tranſported, and the Eng- 
liſh had fallen upon a way of manufacturing for exportation, likewiſe 
their leather, horns, and other native commodities, and with regard to =: 
the wovllen manufaQures, they ſeem from records to have been exceeded 
by none in Europe. John of Gaunt's foreign connections with the crowns 
of Portugal and Spain, were of prejudice to England, and ſo many men 
were employed in unſucceſsful wars, that the commons of England, hike ' 
powder receiving a ſpark of fire, all at once flamed out into rebellion, - 


le under the conduct of Ball, a prieſt, Wat Tyler, and others, the ſcum 
vt. of the people. Their profeſt principles were thoſe of levelling, but it 
* ſon appeared, that their real intention was to have murdered the king, 
| the and ſeized upon che government. n e 

"Hh Richard was not then above fixteen, but he ated with great ſpirit 
Tue: and wiſdom,” He faced the ſtorm of the inſurgents, at the head of rhe 
dt, Londoners, while Walworth the mayor, and Philpot an alderman, had 


the courage to put Tyler, the arch, traitor, to death, in the midſt of his 


el 0 rabble. This, with” the ſeaſonable behaviour of Richard, quelled the 
Fax inlurrection for that time, but it broke out with the moſt bloody effects = 
onal in other parts of England; and though it was ſuppreſſed by making | 
arti many examples of ſeverity and juſtice among the inſurgents, yet the 


common people never after that loft fight of their own importance, till 
dy degrees they obtained thoſe privileges which they now enjoy. Had 
Richard been a prince of real abilities, he might, after the ſuppreſſion | | 
of thoſe inſurgents; have eſtabliſhed the tranquillity of his dominions 
on a ſure foundation, but he delivered himſelf up to worthleſs favourites, 
pancularly Sir Michael de la Pole, whom he created lord chancellor, 
judge Treſilisn, and above all, Robert de Vere, carl of Oxford, whom 
he created duke of Ireland. They were obnoxious both to the parliament 
and people, and Richard ſtooped to the moſt ignoble meaſures to ſave 

dem; hut he found that it was not in his power. They were attaintaed 
and condemned to ſuffer as traĩtors; but Pole, and the duke of Ireland 
eſcaped abroad, where they died in obſcurity. Richard aſſociated to him- 

ſelf 2 new fet of favourites. His people, and great lords, again took 

um, and being headed by BEN e of Glouceſter, the. king's uncle, 


they 
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they forced Richard once more into their terms; but being infincers 

in all his compliances, he was upon the point of becoming more deſpotie 
— any king of England ever had been, when he loſt his crown and 
ife by a ſudden cataſtrophe. | N . 

A quarrel happened between the duke of Hereford, ſon to the dukt 
of Lancaſter, and the düke of Norfolk, and Richard baniſhed them both, 
with particular marks of injuſtice to the former, who now became duke of 
Lancaſter by his father's death. Richard carrying over a great army to 
quell a rebellion in Ireland, a ſtrong party was formed in England, who 
offered the duke of Lancaſter the crown. He landed at Ravenſpur in 
Yorkſhire, and was ſoon at the head of 60,000 men, all of them Engli, 
Richard hurried back to England, where his troops refuſing to fight, he 

as made. priſoner, with no mare than twenty attendants, and being car. 
ried to London, he was depoſed in full parliament, upon a formal charge 
of miſconduct, and ſoon after he was ſtarved to death in priſon, in the 
year 1399, the 34th of his age, and the 23d of his reign, 

Though the nobility of England were poſſeſſed of great power at the 

time of this revolution, yet we do not find that it abated the influence of 

the commons. They had the courage to remonſtrate boldly in parliament 

againſt the uſury, which was but too much practiſed in Englang, and 

other abuſes of both clergy and laity, and the deſtruction of the feudal an 
ers ſoon followed, 4 „ 

Henry the fourth, ſon of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, foyrth 
ſon of Edward III. being ſettled in the throne of England, in prejudice 

to the elder branches of Edward III's family, the great nobility were in 
hopes that this glaring defect of his title would render him dependent 
npon them. At firſt ſome conſpiracies were formed againſt him among 
his great men, but he cruſhed them by his activity and Readineſs, and 


eq 
Jaid a plan for reducing their overgrown powers. This was underſtood 0 
by the Piercy family, the greateſt in the north of England, who con- 
plained of Henry having deprived them of ſome Scotch. priſoners, whon wh 
they had taken in battle, and a dangerous rebellion broke out under the div 


old earl of Northumberland, and his ſon, the famous Henry Piercy, {ur 
named the Hotſpur, but it ended in the defeat of the rebels, chiefly by 
the valour of the prince of Wales. With equal good fortune Henry fup: 
preſſed the inſurrections of the Welch, . n Owen Glendower ; and and 

y his prudent conceſſions to his parliament, to the commons particular, 
he at laſt conquered all oppoſition, while, to ſalve the defect of his til con 
the parliament entailed the crown upon him, and the heirs male of by pref 
body, lawfully begotten, thereby ſhutting out all female ſucceſſion. The tin 
young duke of Rothſay, heir to the crown of Scotland, (after James! rece 
of that kingdom) falling a priſoner into Henry's hands about this tim, a fo 
was of infinite ſervice to his government ; and before his 27 _ bab] 
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Abe throne being now vacant, the duke of Lancaſter fiepped forth, a0d lg the 
croſſed himſelf on his forehead, and on his breaſt, and called upon Ne ano of Chriſt, » Eng! 
Pprondunced theſe words, which ] ſhall give in the original language, becauſe of thi! bard 


* the . of Fadber, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, I Henry of Lancaſter, challeng: this s bee 
", , bs * of ; 91 4 . 0 A 7 * y 9 | c | 21 
| — 1g and the croun, with all the —.— and 3 I, e 


right line of the Slade (meaning a claim in right of his mother) coning ff judic 

ade ling Henry therde, and chroge that right that God of bis grace hath ſent ne, % 

| belpe of kyn, and of my frendes, is recover it; the which retome Was in poynt 10 be (140k durin 
ty Ke of grvernance, and endoying of the gude lawey, . 
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pened in 1413, in the 46th year of his age, and 13th of his reigu, 
| b had de ſatisfaction to fee his fn, and ſucceſſor, the ke of Wales, 
| diſengage himſelf from many youthful follies, which had till then 
diſgraced his conduct. „ ‚ Weng 
The Engliſh marine was now ſo greatly encreaſed; that we find an 
Engliſh veſſel of 200 tons, in the Baltic, and many other ſhips of equal 
burden, carrying on an immenſe trade all over Europe, but with the 
Hanſe towns. in particular. With regard to public liberty, Henry IV. 
a3 [ have already hinted, was the firſt prince who gave the different orders 
in parliament, eſpecially that of the commons, their due weight, It ig 
however a little {urprizing, that learning was at this time at a much lower 
paſs. in England, and all over Europe, than it had been 200 years before. 
Biſhops, when teſtifying ſynodal acts, were often forced to do it by proxy 
in the following terms, viz. ©* As I cannot read myſelf, N. N. hath ſub- 
ſcribed for me; or, As my lord biſhop cannot write himſelf, at his re- 
queſt I have ſubſcribed.“ 5 1 a 
The balance of trade with foreign parts was againſt England, at the 
accefſion of Henry V. in 1413, ſo greatly had luxury enefeaſed. The 
Lollards, or the followers of Wickliffe, were exceſſively numerous, and 
had choſen Sir John Oldcaſtle for their head, but Henry diſperſed them, 
and executed their leader, Henry next turned his eyes towards France, 
which he had many incitements for invading. He demanded a reſtitutior 
of Normandy, and other provinces that had been raviſhed from England 
in the preceding reigns ; alſo the payment of certain arrears due for king 
John's ranſom fince the reign of Edward III. and availing himſelf of the 
diſtracted ſtate of that kingdom, he invaded it, where he firſt took Har- 


ny fleur, and then defeated the French in the battle of Agincourt, which 
nd equalled thoſe of Creſſy and Poictiers in glory to the Engliſh, but exceeded 
od them in its conſequences, ' on account of the vaſt number of French princes 
n. of the blood, ind other great noblemen, who were there killed. Henry, 


who was as great a politician as a warrior, made ſuch alliances, and 


the divided the French among thetnſelves fo effectually, that he forced the 

re queen of France, whoſe huſband Charles VI. was a lunatic, to agree to 

by his marrying her daughter, the princeſs Catherine, to diſinherit the dau- 

up. phin, and to declare Henry regent of France, during her huſband's life, 
and and him and his ifſue ſucceſſors to the French monarchy, which muſt at 
ry, this time have been exterminated, had not the Scots (tho” their king ſtill 
ite, continued Henry's captive) furniſhed the dauphin with vaſt ſappliss, and 


preſerved the French crown for his head. Henry, however, made a 
The tiumphal entry into Paris, where the dauphin was proſcribed; and after 
6 M bw fealty of the French nobility, he returned to England to levy _ 
ine, a force that might cruſh the dauphin and his Scotch auxiliaries.” He pro- 
hich bably would have been ſucceſsful, had he not died of a pleuritie diſorder, 
ened In 1422, the 34th year of his age, and the 1oth of his reign, 
— Henry V's vaſt ſucceſſes in France revived the trade of England, and at 
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ag the ſame time encreaſed and eſtabliſned the privileges and liberties of the 
iſt, be Engliſh commonalty, As he died when he was only 34 years of age, it is 5; | 
f that bard to ſay, if he had lived, whether he might not have given the law to all | 
oy” the continent of Europe, which was then greatly dĩſtracted by the diviſions 2 i 
bot o WY 2 Ong its princes : but whether this would have been of ſervice or pre- | 
ing jo jacice to the growing liberties of his Engliſh ſubjects we cannot determine. 
. wit By an authentic and exact account of the ordinary revenues of the crown 
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which is nearly the ſame with the revenues in Henry III's time, and he 
kings of England had neither become much richer nor poorer in the courſe 


of 200 years, The ordinary expences of the government amounted to 
52,50% l. ſo that the king had of ſurplus only 3, 207 l. for the ſupport of 
his bouſhold, for his wardrobe, for the expence of embaſſies, and other 
articles. This ſum was nowiſe ſufficient even in time of peace; and to 
carry, on his Wars, this great conqueror was reduced to many miſerable 
ſhifts : he borrowed from all, quarters; he pawned his jewels, and fome. 
times the crown itſelf; he ran in arrears to his army; and he was often 
obliged to top in the midſt of his career of victory, and to grant a truce in 
the enemy. I mention theſe particulars, that the reader may judge of the 
ſimplicity and temperance of our predeceſſors three centuries ago, when the 
expences of the greateſt king in Europe did. not much exceed the penſion 
of a ſuperannuated courtier of the preſent age. | 
It required a prince equally able as Henry IV. and V. to confirm the 
title of the Lancafter houſe to the throne of England. Henry VI. fur- 
named of Windſor, was no more than nine months old, when in conſe- 
quence of the treaty of Troyes, concluded by his father with the French 
court, he was proclaimed king of France, as well as of England. He wa 
under the tuition of his two uncles, the dukes of Bedford and Glouceſter, 
both of them princes of great accompliſhments, virtues and courage, but 
unable to preſerve their brother's conqueits. Upon the death of Charles VI, 
the affections of the French for his family revived in the perſon of his fon 
and ſucceſſor, Charles VII. The duke of Bedford, * was regent of 
France, performed many glorious actions, and at laſt. laid ſiege to Or- 
leans, which, if taken, would have completed the conqueſt of France. The 
liege was raiſed by the valour and good conduct of the Maid of Orleans, a 
phenomenan hardly to be paralleled in hiſtory, being born of the louel 
extraction, and bred a cow-keeper, and ſometimes a helper in fables at 
public inns. She muſt, notwithſtanding, have poſſeſſed an amazing fund 
of ſagacity as well as valour, After an unparalleled train of glorious actions 
and placing the crown upon her ſovereign's head, ſhe was accidentally taken 
priſoner by the Engliſh, who burnt her alive for being a witch and a heretic 
The death of the duke of Bedford, and the agreement of the duke of 
Burgundy, the great ally of the Engliſh, with Charles VII. contributed 
to the entire ruin of the Engliſh intereſt, in France, and the loſs of all tbei 
fine provinces in that kingdom, . notwithſtanding - the amazing courage af 
Talbot, the firſt earl of Shrewſbury, and their other officers. The capital 
misfortune of England at this time, was its diſunion at home. The duke 
of Glouceſter loſt his authority in the government, apd the king married 
Margaret, daughter to the needy king of Sicily; a woman of a high {pin 
ut an implacable diſpoſition; while the cardinal of Wincheſter, who #3 
the richeſt ſubje& in England, if nat in Europe, preſided at the head dt 
the treaſury, and by his avarice ruined the intereſt of England, both 2. 
home and abroad. Next to the cardinal, the duke of York, who u 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, was the moſt powerful ſubject in England. He 
Was. deſcended. by the mother's ſide from Lionel, an elder ſon of, Edward 
III. and prior in claim to the reigning king, who was deſcended from Joun 
_ of Gaunt, Edward's youngeſt fop, And he affeRed to keep up the difinr 
tion of a white roſe, that of the houſe of Lancaſter being red, It 15 certain 
he paid no regard to the parliamentary entail of the. crown upon the reibt. 
an family, and he. loft no op ortunity of formin; 2 N an 
; right: but afted at firſt with the moſt profound fe ation. The "o 
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of Suffolk was a favourite of the queen, who was a profeſt enemy to the 
duke of York, but being impeached in parliament, he was baniſhed for 
five years, and had his head ſtruck off on board a ſhip by a common ſailor. 
This was followed by an inſurrection of 20, ooo Kentiſhmen, headed by 
one Jack Cade, a man of lew condition, who ſent to the court a liſt of 
grievances, but was ſuppreſſed by the valour of the citizens of London, 
and the queen ſeemed to be perfectly ſecure againſt the duke of Vork. 
The inglorious management of the Engliſh affairs in France befriehded 
him, and upon his arrival in England from Ireland, he found a ſtrong 
arty of the nobility his friends, but being conſidered as the fomenter of. 
Cade's rebellion, he profeſt the moſt profound reverence to Henry. 
The perſons in high power and reputation in England, next to the duke 
of York, were the carl of Saliſbury, and his ſon the earl of Warwick. 
The latter had the greateſt land eſtate of any ſubject in England, and his, 
valt abilities, joined to ſome virtue, rendered; him equally popular. Both. 
father and ſon were ſecretly on the fide of Vork; and during a fit of illneſs 
of the king, that duke was made protector of the realm. Both fides now. 
prepared for arms; and the king recovering, the queen, with wonderful 
activity, aſſembling an army, the royaliſts were defeated in the firſt battle 
of St. Alhan's, and the king himſelf was taken priſoner. The duke of 
Vork was once more declared protector of the kingdom, but it was not 
long before the queen reſumed all her influence in the government, and, 
e e though his weakneſs became every day more viſible, recovered. 
all his authority, Fry ee 
The duke of Vork upon this threw off the maſk, and in 1459, he 
openly claimed the crown, and the queen was again defeated by the earl 
of Warwick, who was now called the King- maker. A parliament on this, 
being aſſembled, it was enacted, that Henry ſhould poſſeſs, the throne for 
life,” but that the duke of York ſhould ſucceed him, to the excluſion of 
all Henry's iſſue. All, excepting the magnanimous queen, agreed to 
this compromiſe. She retreated northward, and the king being ſtill a. 
riſoner, ſhe-pleaded his cauſe ſo well, that aſſembling a treſh army, ſhe ' 
ought the battle of Wakefield, where the duke of York was defeated and, 
ſlain in 1460. He left behind him three ſons, Edward, duke of York, 
afterwards Edward IV. George, duke of Clarence, and Richard, duke 
of Glouceſter, afterwards Richard III. B W e 
It is pretty extraordinary, that though the duke of York, and his party. 
openly aſſerted his claim to the crown, they {till profeſſed allegiance to 
Henry; but the young dyke of Vork prepared to revenge his father's. 
ath, and obtajned ſeveral victories over the royaliſts. The queen, 
however, advanced towards London, and defeating, the earl of Warwick, 
in the ſecond battle of St. Alban's, ſhe delivered; her huſband ; but the 
diſorders. committed by her northern troops, diſguſted the Londoners ſo, 
much, that ſhe durſt not enter London, where the duke of York was 
received amidſt the acclamations of the people, and proclaimed. king, 
anno 147 1, under the name of Edward IV. while the queen and her huſ- 
band wexe obliged to retreat northward, She ſoon raiſed another army, 
and, fought the battle of Towton, the moſt bloody perhaps that ever hap-; 
02 6 in any civil war. After prodigies of valour 5 been performed on 
poth ſices, the victory remained with young king Edward, and near 
49,009, men lay dead on the field of battle. Margaret and her huſband 


were once more obliged to fly to geotland, where they met with a gene- 
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It may be proper to obſerve, that this civil war w-as carried on with greater 
animoſity than any perhaps ever known. Margaret was as blood-thirſty as 
her opponents, and when priſoners of either fide were made, their deaths, 
eſpecially if they were of any rank, were deferred only for a few hours. 

Margaret, by the conceſſions ſhe made ta the Scots, ſoon raiſed a freſh 
army there, and in the north of England, but met with defeat upon defeat, 
till — laſt her huſband, the unfortunate Henry, was carried priſoner to 
London. | : : 
The duke of York, now Edward IV. being crowned on the 29th of 
June, fell in love with, and privately married Elizabeth, the widow of 8ir 
John Gray, though he had ſome time before ſent the earl of Warwick to 
demand the king of France's ſiſter in marriage, in which embaſſy he was 
facceſsful, and nothing remained but the bringing over the princeſs into 
England. When the ſecret of Edward's marriage Toke out, the haughty 
earl, deeming himſelf affronted, returned to England, inflamed with rage 
and indignation.; and from being Edward's beſt friend, became his moſt 
formidable enemy, and gaining over the duke of Clarence, Edward was 
made priſoner, but eſcaping from his confinement, the earl of Warwick, 
and the French king, Lewis XI. declared for the reſtoration of Henry, 
who was replaced on the throne, and Edward narrowly eſcaped to Holland, 
Returning from thence, he advanced to London, under pretence of claim- 
ing his dukedom of York, but aps. received into the capital, he reſumed 
the exerciſe of royal authority, made king Henry once more his priſoner, 
and defeated and killed Warwick, in the battle of Barnet. A few days 
after, he defeated a freſh army of Lancaſtrians, and made queen Margaret 
priſoner, together with her ſon, prince Edward, whom Edward's brother, 
the duke of Glouceſter, murdered in cold blood, as he is ſaid (but with 
no _ ſhew of probability) to have done his father, Henry VI. then a 
priſoner in the Tower of London, a few days after, in the year 1471. 
Edward being now ſettled on the throne, was guilty of the utmoſt cruelty 
to all the Lancaſtrian party, whom he put to death whenever he could find 
them, ſo that they were threatened with utter extermination, 
The great object of his vengeance was Henry, earl of Richmond. He 
was deſcended from John Beaufort, the eldeſt ſon of the earl of Somerſet, 
who was the eldeſt fon of John of Gaunt, by his laſt wife Catherine Swine- 
ford, but born in adultery, during her huſband's life-time. This diſ- 
- ability, however, was afterwards removed, both by the pope and by the 
liament, and the deſcendants of John of Gaunt, by that lady, as far 
; as could be done, were declared legitimate. The laſt lord, John, duke 
of Somerſet, left a daughter, Margaret, who was married to Edmund 
Tudor, earl of Richmond, and their ſon was Henry, earl of Richmond 
(afterwards Henry VII.) who, at the time I treat of, lived in France to 
ſecure himſelf from the cruelty of Edward. The reader may ſee, from 
the detail of this important genealogy, that the young earl of Richmond 
had not the ſmalleſt claim in blood (even ſuppoſing the illegitimacy of 
his anceſtors had been removed) to the crown of England. FOR 

The kingdom of England was, in 1474, in a deplorable ſituation. 
The king was mes in expenſive and criminal luxuries, in which he 
was imitated by his great men, who, to ſupport their extravagancies, be- 
came penſioners to the French king. The parliament ſeemed to act only 

- as the executioners of Edward's Floody mandates,” The beſt blood in 
England was ſhed on ſcaffolds, and even the duke of Clarence fell a vic. 
tim to his brother's jealouſy, © Edward, partly to amuſe the public, 5 
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ad to ſupply the vaſt expence of his court, pretended ſometimes to - 
2 Kt. ometimes to treat, with France ; but his irregularities . 


brought him to his death (1483) in the twenty-third year of his reign, 
and forty-ſecond of his age. 
Notwithſtanding the turbulence of the times, the trade and manufac- 


tures of England encreaſed during the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward 


IV. So early as 1440, a navigation act was thought of, by the Engliſh, 


as the only means to preſerve to themſelves the benefit of being the ſole + 


carriers of their own merchand1ze, but foreign influence prevented Henry's 
ng the bill for that purpoſe. The invention of printing, which was 


imported into England by William Caxton, and received ſome counte- 


nance from Edward, is the chief glory of his reign, but learning in 
general was then in a poor ſtate in England. The f 

great patron, and ſeems to have been the firſt Engliſh nobleman who cul. 
tivated what are now called the belles lettres. The books printed by 
Caxton, are moſtly re-tranſlations or compilations from the French, or 


ord Tiptoft was its 


Monkiſh Latin; but it muſt be acknowledged, at the ſame time, that 
literature, after this period, made a more rapid and general progrels -. 


among the Engliſh, than it did in any other European nation. 
Edward IV, left two ſons by his queen, who had exerciſed her power 


with no great prudence, by having nobilitated many of her obſcure rela- 


tions. Her eldeſt ſon, Edward V. was about thirteen, and his uncle, the 
duke of Glouceſter, taking advantage of the queen's unpopularity among 
the great men, found means to baſtardize her iſſue, by act of parliament, 
under the ſcandalous pretext of a pre- cantract between their father and 


another lady. The duke, at the ſame time, was declared guardian of the 


kingdom, and, at laſt, accepted of the crown, which was offered him by 
the Londoners, having firſt put to death all the nobility and great men, 
whom he thought to be well affected to the late king's family. Whether 


* 


young Edward and his brother were murdered in the Tower by his direr- 


tion, is doubtful. The moſt probable opinion is, that = were clan- 
deſtinely ſent abroad by his orders, and that the elder died, but that the 
younger ſuryived, and was the ſame who was afterwards well known by 


the name of Perkin Warbeck. Be this as it will, the Engliſh were pre- . 


poſſeſſed ſo ſtrongly againſt Richard, as being the murderer of his nephews, 
that the earl of Richmond, who ſtill remained in France, carried on'a 


ſecret correſpondence with the remains of Edward IV's friends, and by 


offering to marry his eldeſt daughter, he was encouraged to invade Eng- 
land, at the head of about 2,000 foreign troops, but they were ſoon 
joined by 7,000 Engliſh and Welch. A battle between him and Richard, 
who was at the head of 15, ooo men, enſued at Boſworth-field, in which 
Richard, after diſplaying moſt aſtoniſhing a&s of perſonal valour, was 
killed, having been firſt abandoned by a main diviſion of his army, under 
lord Stanley and his brother, in the year 1485. . 


There can ſcarcely be a doubt, that the crimes of Richard have been 


eraggerated by hiſtorians, He was exemplary in his diſtributive juſtice. 


He kept. a watchful eye over the great barons, whoſe oppreſſions he abo- 


liſhed, and was a father to the common people. He founded the ſociety 


of heralds, an inſtitution, which, in his time, was found neceſſary to 
prevent diſputes among great families. During his reign, ſhort as it was, 


we have repeated inſtances of hig relieving cities and corporations that 
ad gone into decay. He was remarkable for the 5 of the 


Adware manufatures of all kinds, and for preventing their being im- 
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ported iato England, no fewer than 72 different kinds being prohibited 

importation by one act. He was the 119 Engliſh king who appointed a 
1 


<onſul for the ſuperintendency of Engli commerce abroad, one Strozzi 
being nominated, for Piſa, with an income of. the fourth part of one per 
cent. on all goods of Engliſhmen imported to or exported from thence, [ 
Mall not enter into the ſubject of the concern he bad in the ſuppoſed mur- 
Aer al his two nephews, but only obſerve, that the temporizing parliament, 
Þy baſtardizing them, cut them off from the ſucceſſion to the crown. 
4 Though the ſame act of baſtardy affected the daughters, as well as the 
ſons of the late king, yet no diſputes were raiſed upon the legitimacy of 
che princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. and Who, as had 
Deen before concerted, married Henry of Lancaſter, earl of Richmond, 
thereby uniting both houſes, which happily put an end to the long and 
Þloody wars between the contending houſes of York and Lancaſter. Henry, 
however, reſted his right upon conqueſt, and ſeemed to pay no regard to 
che advantages of his marriage. He was the moiſt ſagacious monarch that 
Ever had reigned in England; but, at the ſame time, the moſt jealous of 
Kis power, for he ſhut up the earl of Warwick, ſon to the duke of Cla- 
.xence,. brother to Edward IV. a cloſe priſoner in the Tower, though he 
was but a boy, and though nothing was alledged againſt him but his pro- 
pinquity to the houſe of York. He was the firſt who inſtituted that guard 
called Yeomen, which ſtill ſubſiſts; and, in imitation of his predeceſſor, 
he gave an irrecoverable blow to the dangerous privileges aſſumed by 
the barons, in aboliſhing liveries, and retainers, by which every male. 
Lactor could ſhelter himſelf from the law, by aſſuming a nobleman's livery, 
and attending his perſon, Some rebellions happened in the beginning of 
has reign, but they were eaſily ſuppreſſed, as was the impoſture of Lambert 
Simnel, who pretended to be the impriſoned earl of Warwick. The deſpotic 
court of Star- chamber owed its original to Henry, but, at the ſame time, 
it muſt be acknowledged, that he paſſed many acts, eſpecially for trade 
and navigation, that were highly far the benefit of his ſubjects. They ex- 
28 their gratitude, by the great ſupplies and benevolences they afforded 
him, and as a finiſhing ſtroke to the feudal tenures, an act paſſed by which 
the barons and gentlemen of landed intereſt were at liberty to ſell and 
mortgage their lands, without fines or licences for their alienation, | 
This, if we regard its conſequences, is perhaps the maſt important act 
that ever paſſed in an Engliſh parliament, though its tendency ſeems only 
to have been known to the politic king. Luxury, by the enereaſe of trade, 
and the: diſcovery of America, had broken with irreſiſtible force into 
England, and monied property being chiefly in the hands of the com- 
mons, the eſtates of the barons became theirs, but without any of their 
dangerous privileges, and thus the þaronial powers were ſoon extit- 
guiſhed in England. 1 by | 5 5 
Henry, after encountering and ſurmounting many difficulties both in 
France and Ireland, was attacked in the poſſeflion of his throne, by 4 
young man, one Perkin Warbeck, who pretended to be the duke © 
Vork, ſecond fon to Edward IV. and was acknowledged as ſuch by the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, Edward's fifter, We ſhall not follow the adven- 
tures of this young man, which were various and uncommon, but it 18 
certain that many of the Engliſh, with the courts of France and Scot- 
land, believed him to be what he pretended. © Henry endeavoured to prove 
the death of Edward V. and his brother, but never did it to the public 
elan; and though James IV, ef Seocland diſmidſed Perkin out of 


his dominions,.. being engaged in a treaty of marriage with Henry's 
eldeſt daughter, yet by the kind manner in which he entertained and dif- 
miſſed him, it is plain that he believed him to be the real duke of 
York, eſpeeially as he refuſed to deliver up his perſon, which he might 
have done with honour, had he thought him an impoſtor, Perkin, after 
various unfortunate adventures, fell into Henry's hands, and was ſhut up 
in the tower of London, from -whence he endeavoured to eſcape along 
with the innocent eari of Warwick, for which Perkin. was hanged, and. 
the earl beheaded. It is faid, that Perkin made a: confeſſion of his im-, 
poſtures before his death, but if he did, it might haye been extorted 
from him, either upon the hops of pardon, or the fear of torture. In 
1499, Henry's eldeſt, ſon, Arthur, prince of Wales, was married to the. 
princeſs Catherine, of Arragon, daughter to the king and queen of Spain, 
and he dying foon after, ſuch was Henry's reluctance to refund her great 
dowry, that he conſented to her being married again to his ſecond ſon, 
afterwards Henry VIII. on pretence that the firſt match had not been con- 
ſummated. Soon after, 1 eldeſt daughter, the princeſs Margaret, 
was ſent with a moſt magnificent train Scotland, where ſhe was mar- 
ried to James IV. Henry, at the time of his death, Which happened in 
1509, the 52d year of his age, and 24th of his reign, was poſſeſſed of 
1,800, ooo l. ſterling, which is equivalent to five millions at preſent, ſo. 
chat he may be ſuppoſed to have been maſter of more ready money than 
all the kings in Europe beſides poſſeſſed, the mines of Peru and Mexico 
being then only beginning to be Workeſcc. 
J have already mentioned the. vaſt alteration which happened in the 
conſtitation of England, during Henry the VII's reign. His exceſſiye 
love of money was the probable reaſon why he did not become maſter 
of the Weſt-Indies, he having the firſt offer of the diſcovery from Co- 
lumbus, whoſe, propoſals being rejected by Henry, that great man ap- 
plied to the court of Spain, and he ſet out upon the diſcovery. of a new 
world, in the year 1492, which he effected after a paſſage of 33 days, 
and took poſſeſſion of the country in the name of the king and queen of 
Spain, Henry however made amends by encouraging Cabot, who diſ- 
covered the main land of North-America, in 1498, and we may obſerve, 
to the praiſe of this king, that ſometimes, in order to. promote commerce, 
he lent to merchants ſums of money, without intereſt, when; he knew, 
that their ſtock was not ſufficient for thoſe enterprizes, which they had 
in view. eee . 2 | 
. The fine arts were as far advanced in England at the acceſſion of Hen- 
ry VIII. 1509, as in any European country, if we except Italy, and per- 
. "haps no prince ever entered with greater advantages than he did on the ex- 
ereiſe of royalty. Young, vigorous, and rich, without any rival, he 
held the balance of power in arge but it is certain, that he neglected 
theſe advantages in commerce, with which his father became too lately 
acquainted. Imagining he could not ſtand in need of a ſupply, he did 
not improve Cabot's diſcoveries, and he ſuffered the Eaſt and Weſt Indies 
to be engroſſed by Portugal and Spain. His vanity engaged him too 
much in the affairs of the continent, and his flatterers encouraged him 
to make preparations for the conqueſt of all France. Theſe projects, 


and his eftabliſhing what is properly called a navy royal, for the perma- 


nent defence of the nation (a moſt excellent meaſure) led him into incre- 
dible expences. He was on all occaſions the dupe of the empergr Maxi- 
e nene 
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elf almoſt entirely up to the guidance of the celebrated cardinal Wolſey, 


While involved in a war with France, his lieutenant, the earl of Surry, 
conquered and killed James IV. of Scotland, who had invaded England, 
and he became a candidate for the German empire, during its vacancy, 
but ſoon reſigned his pretenſions to Francis I. of France, and Charles of 
Auſtrja, king of Spain, who was elected in 1519. Henry's conduct, in 
the long =. bloody wars between thoſe princes, was directed by Wol- 
= views upon the popedom, which he hoped to gain by. the intereſt of 
Charles, but finding himſelf twice deceived, he perſuaded his maſter to 
declare himſelf for Francis, who had been taken priſoner at the battle of 
Pavia. Henry, however, continued to be the dupe of all parties, and to 

y great part of their expences, till at laſt he was forced to lay vaſt 

ens upon his ſubjects. Th | | 

Henry continued all this time the great enemy of the reformation, and 
the champion of the popes, and the Romiſh church. He wrote a book 
againſt Luther, about the year 1521, for which the pope gave him the 
title of Defender of the Faith, which his ſucceſſors retain to this day; 
but about the year 1527, he -began to have ſome ſcruples with regard to 
the validity of his marriage with his brother's widow. I ſhall not fay, 
how far on this occaſion he might be influenced by the charms of the 
famous Anne Bullen, maid of honour to the queen, whom he married, 
before he bad obtained the proper bulls of divorce from the pope. The 
difficulties he met with in this proceſs, ruined Wolſey, who died of 
heart-break, after bein ſtript of his immenſe power and poſſeſſions ; and 
Rad introduced into ke king's favour Cranmer, who was afterwards 
archbiſhop of Canterbury. | | | 


A perplexing, though nice conjuncture of affairs, it is well known, in- 
duced He 


enry at laſt to throw off all relation to or Jopendencs upon the 
church of Rome, and to bring about a reformation, in which, however, 
many of the Romiſh errors and ſuperſtitions were retained, Henry never 
could have effected this mighty meaſure, had it not been for his deſpotic 
diſpoſition, which broke out on every occaſion, Upon a flight ſuſpicion 


of his queen's inconſtancy, and after a ſham trial, he gut off her head, 


and put to death ſome of her neareſt relations, and he was declared 
arbitrary by repeated acts of parliament, which aſſembled only as a board 


do execute his pleaſures. The diſſolution of the religious houſes, and the 


immenſe wealth that came to Henry, by ſeizing all the eccleſiaſtical pro- 
perty in his. kingdom, enabled him to give full ſcope to his ſanguinary 
poſition, ſo that the beſt and moſt innocent blood of England was we'd 
ſhed on ſcaffolds, and few days paſſed that were not marked with ſome il- 
luftrious victim of his tyranny. Among others was the aged counteſs of 


- Saliſbury, deſcended immediately from Edward IV. and mother to the car- 


dinal Pole, the. marquis of Exeter, the lord Montague, and others of 
the blood royal, for holding a correſpondence with that cardinal. 

His third wife was Jane Seymour, daughter to a gentleman of fortune 
and family; but ſhe died in bringing Edward VI. into the world. His 
fourth wife was Anne, ſiſter to the duke of Cleves* He diſliked her fo 
much, that he ſcarce bedded with her, and obtaining a divorce, he ſuffer 
her to reſide in England, on a penſion of 3000 1. a year. His fifth wife 


was Catherine Howard, niece to the duke of Norfolk, whoſe head he 


cut off for ante-nuptial incontineney. His laſt wife was queen Ca- 
therine Par, in whoſe poſſeſſion he died, after narrowly eſcaping being 
Brought to the ftake for her religious opinions, which favoured the refor- 
| l - pts 


mation. 
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mation. - Henry's cruelty encreaſed with his years, and was now exer- 
ciſed promiſcuouſly on Proteſtants and Catholics. He put the brave earl 
of Surry to death without a crime being proved againſt him; and his fa- 
ther, the duke of Norfolk, muſt have ſuffered next day, had he not been 
ſaved by Henry's own death, in the year 1547, in the 56th year of his 
age, and the 38th of his reign. | 1 po NPY 
The ſtate of England during the reign of Henry VIII. is, by the help 
of printing, too well known to be enlarged upon here. His attention to 
the naval ſecurity of England is highly commendable ; and it is certain 
that he employed the deſpotie power he was poſſeſſed off, in many re- 
ſpects, for the glory and intereſt of his ſubjects. Without enquiring in- 
to his religious motives, it muſt be candidly confeſſed, that had the re- 
formation gone through all the forms ivy cribed by the laws, and the 

- coutts of juſtice, it probably never could have taken place, or at leaſt 
not for many years; and whatever Henry's perfonal crimes or failings 
might have been, the partition he made of the church's F ty among 
his courtiers and favourites, and thereby reſcuing it from dead hands, un- 
doubtedly promoted the preſent greatneſs of England. With regard to 
learning and the arts, Henry was a generous. encourager of both. He 
ve a penfion to Eraſmus, which is another name for learning itſelf, He 
rought to England, encouraged, and protected Hans Holbein, that 
excellent painter and architect; and in his reign noblemen's houſes began 
to have the air of Italian magnificence and regularity. . He was a conſtant 
and generous friend to Crammer: and though he was, upon the 8 7 "A 
rather whimſical than ſettled in his own principles of religion, he ad- | 
vanced and-encouraged many who became afterwards the inſtruments of 
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a more pure reformation, „ 
In this reign the Bible was ordered to be printed in Engliſh, Wales 
was dnited and incorporated with England. Ireland was created into a 
kingdom, and Henry took the title of king of Ireland. 1 
Edward VI. was but nine years of age at the time of his father's death; 
and after ſome diſputes were over, the regency was ſettled in the perſon 
of his uncle the earl of Hertford, afterwards the protector and duke of 
Somerſet, a declared friend and patron of the reformation, and a bitter 
enemy to the ſee of Rome. Much of the popiſh leaven, however, ſtil 
remained in the council, which was embraties at once with France and 
Scotland. The proteQr marched with an army into Scotland, to force 
that people to give their young queen Mary, only child of James V. 
in marriage to Edward, with a view to unite the two 1 a meaſure | 
which the late king had recommended with his dying breath to his exe- 'V 
eutors. The protector defeated the Scots at Pinkey, To the match never 
took place: and the factions now forming againſt. the protector, obliged  . i 
| him to return with his army to England. His own. brother, ho 7 | 
married the queen dowager, was at the head of his enemies, and ſhe | 
dying, he made his addrefies to the princeſs Elizabeth, afterwards queen. | 
This gave a handle to the protector to bring his brother, who was lord 
admiral, to the block, where he loſt his head. ; 
The reader is to obſerve in general, that the reformation was not effected 
without many public Aae The common people, during the 
teign of Henry and Edward, being deprived of the vaſt relief they had 
from abbeys and religious houſes, and being ejected from their ſmall corn- 
ing farms, had often taken arms, but had been as often ſuppreſſed 
the government; and ſeveral of theſe inſurreclions were cruſhed 958 
| 1.5 g . 3 
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| this reign. A war, which was not very hap ily managed, broke ou 
- with SStland ; and the protector, who was, * the Enel, 400 
but conſcientious man, was ſo intent upon religion; that he was firſt driven 
from the helm of ſtate, and then loſt his head upon # ſcaffold; by a 
faction formed equally of papiſts and pretended proteſtants. Dudley, who 


Was created duke of Northumberland, then took the lead in the govern. 


ment, and drove Edward, who, though young, meant extremely well, 
and was a ſincere proteſtant, into many impolitic acts, ſo that upon the 
"whole England never made a poorer figure than it did in this reign. 

The reformation, however, went on rapidly, through the zeal of 
Crammer, and other, ſome of them foreign, divines. . In ſome caſes, 
particularly with regard to the princeſs Mary, they loft fight of that mode. 
"ration," which the reformers bad before: ſo' ſtrongly. recommended; and 
ſome cruel ſanguinary executions, on accqunt of religion, took place, 
Edward's youth excuſes him from blame, and his charitable endowment, 
* which fil] exiſt and flouriſh, ſhew the goodneſs of his heart. He died 


ok a deep conſumption in 1553, in the 16th-year of his age, and the jth 


olf his rein. 2 c 
Edward, on his death bed, from his zeal for religion, had made a ver 
unconſtitutional will, for he ſet aſide his ſiſter Mary from the ſucceſſion, 
, which was claimed hy lady Jane Grey, daughter to the ducheſs of Suf- 
folk, youngeſt ſiſter to Henry VIII. This lidy, though ſhe had ſcarcely 
reached her 17th year, was a prodigy of learning and virtue; but the 
bulk of the Engliſh nation recognized the claim of the pr]veck Mary, who 
cut off lady Jane's head, and that of her huſband lord Guilford Dudley, 
ſon to the duke of Northumberland, who ſuffered in the ſame manner, 
* Mary being thus ſettled on the throne, ſuppreſſed an inſurrection under 
Woyat, and proceeded like a female fury to re-eſtabliſh popery, which he 
dick all over England. She recalled cardinal Pole from baniſhment, made 
im the principal inſtrument of her cruelties, and lighted up the flames of 
perſecution, in which archbiſhop Crammer, the biſhops Ridley, Hooper, 
* and Latimer, and many other illuſtrious confeſſors of the Engliſh reformed 
church, were conſumed ; not to mention a vaſt number of other ſacrifices 
of both ſexes, and all ranks, that ſuffered through every quarter of the 
kingdom. Bonner, biſhop of London, and Gardiner biſhop of Wins 
cheſter, were, under Pole, the chief executioners of her loody mandates; 
and had ſhe lived, ſhe would have endeavoured 19 exterminate all ber 
55 ty eb 
Mary was married to Philip II. king of Spain, who, like herſelf, was 
an unfeeling bigot to popery ; and the chief praiſe of her reign is, that by 
the marriage articles proviſion was made for the independency of the 
— Engliſh crown. By: the alliſtance of troo „ which ſhe furniſhed to het 
hufband; he gained the important battle of St. Quintin ; but that victonj 
was ſo ill improved, that the French, under the duke of Guiſe, foot 
after took Calais, the only place then remaining to the Engliſh in France. 
This loſs, which was chiefly owing to cardinal Pole's ſecret connections 
with the Freneh court, is ſaid to have broken Mary's heart, Who died in 
1558, in the 42d year of her life, and 6th of her reign. In the heat of 
her perſecuting flames, (ſays a contemporary writer of credit) were burnt 
to aſhes,” 5 biſhops, 21 divines, 8 gentlemen, 84 artificers, and 100 
buſbandmen, ſervants, and labourers ; 26 wives, 20 widows, 9 virgins, 
2 boys, and 2 infants ;- one of them whipped to death by Bonner, and 
rl ſpringin rig the mother's womb from the ſtake as ſhe burned, 
n e ain ute the re 8 
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Flizabeth, daughter to Henry VIII. by Anne Bullen, mounted: the 
throne- under the moſt diſcouraging circumſtances, both at home and 
abroad. Popery was the eſtabliſhed religion of n her title to the 
crow n, on account of the circumſtances attending her mother's marriage 
and death, was diſputed by Mary queen of Scots, grand-child to Henry 
VIPs. eldeſt daughter, and wife to the dauphin of France; and the on] 

ally ſhe had on the continent was Philip king of Spain, who was, the life 
and ſoul of the- popiſh cauſe, both abroad and in England. "Elizabeth 
was no more than 25 years of age, at the time of her inauguration, but 
her ſufferings under ; bigotted ſiſter, joined to the ſuperiority of her 
genius, had taught her caution and policy, and ſhe ſoon conquered all 


difficulties, Even to mention every 1 0 action of her reign, would 


far exceed my bounds, I ſhall cherefore here only touch on the great 

Ia matters of religion ſhe ſucceeded with ſurprizing facility, for in her 
firſt parliament, 1n'1559, the laws eſtabliſning popery were repealed, her 
ſupremacy was reſtored, and an act of uniformity paſſed ſoon; after. With 
regard to her title, ſhe took advantage of the divided ſtate of Scotland, 
and formed a party there, by which Mary, now become the widow. of 
Francis II. of France, was obliged to renounce, or rather to ſaſpend her 


aim; Elizabeth, not contented with this, ſent troops and money, which 


ſupported the Scotch malecontents, till Mary's unhappy marriage; and her 


other misfortunes drove her to take refuge in Elizabeth's dominions, where 
ſhe had been often promiſed' a fafe and an honourable aſylum. It is well 


known how unfaithful Elizabeth was to this profeſſion of friendſhip, an 
that ſhe detained the unhappy priſoner 18 years in England, then brought 
her to a ſham. trial, pretending that Mary. aimed at the crown, and, 


have tarniſhed all the glories of her reign had it been a thouſand times 
more ſplendid than it was. 5 

bulineſs of her government, they exhibit different ſcenes of wonderful 
events, partly ariſing from her own maſterly conduct, partly from the ſa- 


by ſea and land. | 25 ; | Ef op 2 

The ſame Philip who had been the huſband of her late ſiſter, upon 
Elizabeth's - ax to the throne, offered to marry her, but ſhe dex- 
trouſly. avoided his addreſſes; and by e- 
tween her court and that of France, ſh 1 
undetermined, that ſhe had leiſure to unite her people at home, and to 
elabliſ an excellent internal policy in her dominions. She ſometimes 


A train of ſkilful .negaciations be- 


of Anjou and Alenzon the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that one or other of them 
iould be her huſband ; by which the kept that court, who dreaded Spain, 
the ſame time in ſo good humour with her government, that it ſhewed 


10 reſentment when ſhe cut off queen Mary's head. 


wich had amuſed. and baffled him in every quarter; it is well known 
that he made uſe of the immenſe ſums which he drew from Peru and 


epico, in equipping the moſt formidable armament that perhaps ever 
tad been put to 2 | 


\ 


vithout the leaſt proof of guilt, cut off her head, an action which muſt. 
As to Elizabeth's affairs with Spain, which formed, in fact, the main 


gacity of her ſtateſmen, and partly from the intrepidity of her forces, 


e kept the balance of Europe ſo 


ſupported the proteſtants of France; and ſhe, ſometimes gave che dukes 


When Philip was no * to be impoſed upon by- Elizabeth's arts, 


a, and a numerous army of veterans, under the prince 


of Parma, the beſt captain of that age; and that he procured a papal 
bull for abſolying Elizabeth's * their allegiance. No reader 
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can be fo uninformed as to be ignorant of the conſequences, that the 
largeneſs of the Spaniſh ſhips proved diſadvantageous to them on the 
ſeas where they engaged ; that-the lord admiral Howard, and the brave 
ſea-officers under him, engaged, beat, and chaſed the Spaniſh fleet for 
eas and tempeſts finiſhed the deſtruction which 

the Engliſh arms had begun, and that few of the Spaniſh ſhips recovered 
their ports. Next to the admiral lord Howard of Effingham, Sir Francis 
Drake, captain Hawkins, and captain Forbiſher, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
againſt this formidable armada, in which the Spaniards are ſaid to have 


| ſeveral days, and that the 


- Joſt 81 ſhips of war, large and ſmall, and 13,500 men: 
Elizabeth had for ſome time ſupported the revolt of the Hollander, 
from Philip, and had ſent them her favourite, the earl of Leiceſter, who 
acted as her viceroy and general in the Low Countries. Though Leiceſter 
behaved ill, yet her meaſures were ſo wiſe, that the Dutch eſtabliſhed 
their independency upon Spain, and then ſhe ſent forth her fleets under 
Drake, Raleigh, the earl of Cumberland, and other gallant naval officers, 
into the Eaft and Weſt Indies, from whence they brought prodigious 
treaſures taken from the Spaniards into England. + | 
After the death of the earl of Leiceſter, the young earl of Eſſer 
became Elizabeth's chief favourite, and commanded the land forces in a 
Joint expedition with the lord admiral Howard, in which they took and 
plundered the city of Cadiz in Spain, deſtroyed the ſhips in the harbour, 
and did other damage to the Spaniards, to the amount of twenty mil- 
lions of ducats. 3 | l eee 
Elizabeth in her old age grew diſtruſtful, peeviſh, and jealous. Though 
ſhe undoubtedly loved the earl of Eſſex, ſhe teized him by her capriciouſ- 
neſs into the madneſs of taking arms, and then cut off his head. She 
complained that ſhe had been hetrayed into this ſanguinary meaſure, which 
occaſioned a finking of her ſpirits, that brought her to her grave in 1603, 
the 7oth year of her age, and 45th of her reign, having previouſ) 
named her kinſman James VI. king of Scotland, and fon to Mary, for 
her ſucceſſor, f | 3 | 
The above, as Thave already hinted, form the great lines of Elizabeth's 
reign, and from them may be traced, either immediately or remotely, 
every act of her government. She ſupported the proteſtants in Germany 
dàgainſt the houſe of Auſtria, of which Philip, king of Spain, was the 
head: She cruſhed the papiſts in her own dominions for the ſame reaſon, 
and made a further reformation in the church of England, in which ate 
it has remained ever ſince. In 1600 the Engliſh Eaſt-India company 
received its firſt formation, that trade being then in the hands of tht 
Portugueſe (in conſequence of their having firſt diſcovered the paſlage t0 
India by the cape of Good Hope) who at that time were ſubjects to Spain; 
and factories were eſtabliſhed in China, Japan, India, Amboyna, Java, 
and Sumatra ö 3 the; 
Before queen Elizabeth's reign, the kings of England had uſually re. 
_ courſe to the city of Antwerp, for voluntary loans; and their credit #3 
ſo low, that; beſides the exorbitant intereſt of to or 12 per cent. 
were obliged to make the city of London join in the ſeeurity. 
trade to Turkey was begun about 1584 ; and that commerce was immedi. 
ately confined to àa company by queen Elizabeth. Before that time, the 
Grand Signior had always conceived England to be'a dependant province 
of France, About 1590 there were in London four . only rated in 
the ſubſidy book fo high as 4001: In 1567 there were found on * 
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Contents with more attention, began to ſu 
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to be 4851 frangers of all nations in London, of whom 3838 wer 


Flemings, and only Se +. 5 | 
As to Elizabeth's internal government, the ſucceſſes of her reign hay 
diſguiſed it, for ſhe was far from being a friend to perſonal liberty, an 
ſhe was guilty of many ſtretches of power againſt the moſt ſacred rights 
of Engliſhmen. Before I cloſe this ſhort account of her reign, I am to 
obſerve, that through the practices of the Spaniards with the lim Romar 
catholics, ſhe found great difficulty to keep that iſland in ſubjection, and 
at the time of her death her government there had gone into great diſorder. 

We can ſcarce require a ſtronger proof that the Engliſh began to be 
tired of Elizabeth, than the joy teſtified by all ranks at the acceſſion of 
her ſucceſſor, notwithſtanding the long inveterate animoſities between the 
two kingdoms. Lege was far from being deſtitute of natural abilities 
for government, 


lents. It was his misfortune that he mounted the Engliſh throne under a 
full conviction that he was entitled to all the unconſtitutional powers that 
had been exerciſed by Elizabeth, and the houſe of Tudor; and while he 
was boaſting of an almoſt unlimited prerogative, there was not ſo much 
az a ſingle regiment in England to maintain his extenſive claims; a ſuf- 
ficient proof that he fincerely believed his pretenſions to be well grounded; 
He made no allowance for the glories of Elizabeth ; which, as I have 
obſerved, diſguiſed her moſt arbitrary acts; and none for the free, liberal 
ſentiments which the improvement of knowledge and learning had then 
difuſed through England. It is needleſs, perhaps, to point out the vaſt - 
encreaſe of property through trade and navigation, which enabled the 
Engliſh at the ſame time to defend their liberties, James's firſt attempt of 
reat conſequence was to effe& an union between England and Scotland ; 


ut though he failed in this through the averſion of the Engliſh to that 


meaſure, he ſhewed no violent reſentment at the diſappointment. It was: 


an advantage to him at the beginning of his reign that the courts of Rome 


and Spain were thought to be his enemies; and this opinion was increaſed 


by the diſcovery and defeat of the gun-powder treaſon “. Ig 
/ | . I have 
— . — 5 — — TH 
This was a ſcheme of the Roman catholics to cut off at one blow the king, lords, 
and commons, at the meeting of parliament, when it. was alſo expeRted that the queen, 
and prince of Wales, would be preſent. The manner of enliſting any new conſpirator 
was by oath, and adminiſtring the ſacrament ; and this dreadful ſecret, after being religi- 
ouſly kept near 18 months, was happily diſcovered in the following manner: about ten 
days before the long wiſhed for meeting of parliament, a Roman catholic peer received a 
letter, which had been delivered to his ſervant by an unknown hand, earneftly adviſing 
bim to ſhift off his attendance on parliament; at that time, but which contained no kind 
of explanation, The nobleman, though he conſidered the letter as a fooliſh attempt to 
ten and ridicule him, thought proper to lay it before the king, who ſtudying the 

ſpect ſome dangerous eontrivance by tzun- poder; 
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| and it was judged adviſable to inſpect all the vaults below the houſes of parliament, but the 


ſearch was purpoſely delayed till the night immediately preceding the meeting, when a 


uſtice of peace was ſent with proper attendants, and before the door of the vault under 
the upper houſe, finding one Fawkes, who had juſt finiſhed all his preparations, be im- 
mediately ſeized him, and at the ſame time diſcovered in the vaults 36 barrels of powder, 
Which had been carefully concealed under faggots and piles of wood. The match, with every 
thing proper for ſetting fire to the train, Were found in Fawkes's pocket; whoſe counte- 
nante beſpoke his ſavage diſpoſition, and who, after regretting that he had loſt the oppot- 
tunity of TER ſo many heretics, made a full difcovery; and the conſpirators, who 
© 


lever exceeded $o in number, being ſcixed'by the country people, confeſſed their guilt, and 
Pg -wers 


ut he had received wrong impreſſions of the regal office, 
and too high an opinion of his own dignity, learning, and political ta- 
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L have taken notice, in ſeveral preceding parts of this work, of the 
vaſt obligations which commerce and colonization owed to this prince ; 
and, in fact, he laid the foundations of all the advantages which the Eng. 
liſh have reaped from either. That his pedantry was ridiculous cannot 
be denied ; and it is certain that he had-no juſt ideas of the Engliſh con. 
ſtitution and liberties. This led him into many abſurd diſputes with his 
arliament, and has thrown a moſt diſagreeable ſhade upon his memory. 
Without enquiring from what motive his love of peace proceeded, I may 
venture to affirm that it was productive of many bleſſings to England; 
and though his perpetual negociations have given riſe to much ſatire againſt 
his perſon and government, yet they were leſs expenſive and deſtructive 
to his people than any wars he could have entered into. He reftored to 
the Dutch their cautionary towns, upon diſcharging part of the mortgage 
that was upon them; but he procured from Spain at the ſame time an 
acknowledgement of their independency. | 
James gave his daughter the princeſs Elizabeth in marriage to the 
eleQor palatine, the moſt powerful proteſtant prince in Germany, and he 
ſoon after aſſumed the crown of Bohemia. The memory of James has 
been much abuſed for his tame behaviour after that prince had loft his 
kingdom and electorate by the imperial arms; but it is to be obſerved 
that he always oppoſed his ſon- in- law's aſſuming the crown of Bohemia; 
that had he kindled a war to reinſtate him in that and his electorate, he 
probably would have ſtood ſingle in the ſame, excepting the feeble and 
uncertain aſſiſtance he might have received from the elector's dependents 
and friends in Germany. Nothing hawever is more certain than that 
James furaiſhed the elector with large ſums of money to retrieve them, 
and that he actually raiſed a regiment of 2,2co men, under Sir Horace 
Vere, who carried them over to Germany, where the Germans, under 
the marquis of Anſpach, refuſed to ſecond them againſt Spinola the 
Spaniſh general, and that the elector hurt his own cauſe by not giving 
the brave count Mansßeld the command of his troops inſtead of Anſpach. 
James has been greatly and juſtly blamed for his partiality to favourites, 
His firſt was Robert Car, a private Scotch gentleman, who was raiſed to 
be firſt miniſter and earl of Somerſet. - He married the counteſs of Eſſex, 
who had obtained a divorce from her huſband, and was ,with her found 
guilty of poiſoning Sir Thomas Overbury in the Tower; but James, con- 


tary as it is ſaid to a ſolemn oath he made, pardoned them both. His 


next favourite was George Villiers, a private Engliſh gentleman, who, 
upon Somerſet's diſgrace, was admitted to an unuſual ſhare of favour and 
familiarity with his ſovereign. - James had at that time formed a ſyſtem 
of policy for attaching himſelf intimately to the court of Spain, that i 
might afliſt him in recovering the Palatinate; and to this ſyſtem he had 
facrificed the brave Sir Walter Raleigh, on a charge of having committed 
hoſtilities againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies. James hal- 
Ing loſt his eldeſt ſon Henry, prince of Wales, who had an invincible anti- 
pathy to a popiſh match, threw his eyes upon the infanta of Spain, 25 
oper wife for his ſon Charles, who had ſucceeded to that principalit). 
Buckingham, who was equally a favourite with the ſon as with the father, 
fell in with the prince's romantic humour, and againſt the king's will 8 
a Kon | | | ' trave 


were executed in different parts of London, Notwithſtanding this borrid crime, the 
. bigotted catholics were ſo devoted to Garnet, a jeſuit, one of the conſpiratort, that they 
— fancied miracles to be wrovght by his blood, aud in Spain he was confidered as a mar. 
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travelled in diſguiſe to Spain, where a moſt ſolemn farce of courtſhip was 


played ; but the prince returned without bis bride, and had it not been for 


the royal partiality in his favour, the earl of Briſtol, who was then embaſ- 
ſador in Spain, would probably have brought Buckingham to the block. 
James was all this while perpetually jarring with his parliament, whom 


he could not perſuade to furniſh money equal to his demands; and at laſt 


he agreed to his ſon's marrying the princeſs Henrietta Maria, ſiſter to 
Lewis XIII. and daughter to Henry the Great of France. James died 
before the completion of this match, and it is thought that had he lived, he 


would have diſcarded Buckingham. His death yore in 1625, in the 
2 


cgth year of his age, after a reign over England of 22 years. As to the 
reſs of the arts and learning under his reign, it has been alread 
deſcribed. James enconraged and employed that excellent painter, Sir 


Peter Paul Rubens, as well as Inigo Jones, who reſtored the pure taſte of 
architecture in an; omen His was the golden reign for theological learn- 


ing; and under him poetical genius, though not much encouraged at 
court, arrived at its vertical point. 5 | 3 

Charles I. was unfortunate in his marriage with the princeſs Henrietta 
Maria. He ſeems to have been but a cold lover, and he quarrelled with 


and ſent back her favourite attendants a few days after her arrival in Eng- 


land. On the other hand, ſhe had a high ſpirit, diſdained and diſliked 


every thing that was a in government with her Italian and ar- 
bitrary education, and was a diſagreeable wife, notwithſtanding her huſ- 
band's ſubmiſſion and tenderneſs. 'The ſpirit of the people had forced the 
late king into a breach with -_ and Charles _ 
cations of his partiality for Buckingham, and his own deſpotic temper, 
that the parliament was remiſs in furniſhing him with money for carrying 
on the war. In a ſhort time Buckingham perſuaded Charles to take the 
part of the French Hugonots, in their quarrel with that crown. They 
were fo ill ſupported, though Charles was ſincere in ſerving them, that 


Rochelle was reduced to extremity, by which the proteſtant intereſt received 155 


an irrecoverable blow in France. The blame of all the public miſcarriages 
and diſgraces was thrown by, the almoft, unanimous voice both of the 
parliament and people upon the favourite; but he ſheltered himſelf from 
their vengeance under the royal protection till he was murdered by one 
Felton, a ſubaltern officer, as he was ready to embark for the relief of 
Rochelle, which ſoon after ſurrendered to cardinal Richlieus © © 

The death of the duke of Buckingham, which happened in 1628, did 
not deter Charles from his arbit proceedings, w ich the Engliſh pa- 


triots in that enlightened age confidered as fo many acts of tyranny. ' He, 


without authority of parliament, laid arbitrary impoſitions upon trade, 
which were refuſed to be paid by many of the merchants and members of 
the houſe of commons. Some of them were impriſoned, and the judges 
vere checked for admitting them to bail. The houſe of commons reſented 
thoſe proceedings by drawing up a proteſt, and denying admittance to the 
B of che black rod, who came to adjourn them, till it way 

fd. This ferved only to widen the breach, and the king diſſolved 
the parliament, after which he exhibited inforntations againſt nine of the 
moſt eminent members, among whom was the great Mr. Seldon. . 
objected to the juriſdiction of the court, but their plea was over-ru bs 
and they were'ſent to priſon during che king's pleaſure, Pa 


Every thing now operated towards the deffru&tion of Charles, The 


commons had voted him no money even'for the maintenance of his houſ- 


- 
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y gave ſuch indi- 
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bold, and preſuming on what had been practiſed in reigns when the pri, 


FLiples of liberty were imperfectly, or not at all underſtood, he levied 


money upon monopolies of ſalt, ſoap, and ſuch neceſſaries, and other 
obſolete claims, particularly for knighthood. His government becoming 
every day more and more unpopular, Burton, a divine, Prynne, a lawyer, 
and Boſtwick, a phyſician, all of them men of mean parts, but deſpe. 
rately reſolute EF fiery, ſounded the trumpet of ſedition, and their pu, 
piſhments were ſo ſevere that they encreaſed the unpopularity of the go- 


vernment. Unfortunately for Charles, he put his conſcience into the 


ponds of Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was as great a bigot az 
imſelf, both in church and ſtate. Laud adviſed him to perſecute the 
Puritans, and to introduce the religion of the church of England into 
Scotland. The Scots upon this formed ſecret connections with the diſ- 


contented Engliſh, and inyaded England, where Charles was ſo ill ſerved 


by his officers and his army, that he was forced to agree to an inglorious 
3 with the Scots; but neither party being ſincere in obſerving the 
erms, and Charles diſcovering that ſome of their great men had offered t 
throw themſelves under the protection of the French king, he raiſed a 
freſh army by virtue of his prerogatiye. All his preparations, however, 
were baffled by the Scots, 110 made themſelves maſters of Newcaſtle and 
Durham, and being now openly befriended by the houſg of commons, 
they obliged the king to comply with their demands. 
Charles did this with ſo bad a grace, though he took a journey to Scot- 


land for that purpoſe, that it did him no ſervice; on the contrary, it 
encouraged the commons to riſe in their demands. He had made Went- 


worth earl of Strafford, a man of great abilities, preſident of the council of 
the north, and lord lieutenant of Freland ; and he was generally believed 
to be the firſt miniſter of ſtate, Strafford had been at the head of the op- 
Poſition, and by changing his party he became ſo much the object of 


public deteſtation, that they forced Charles in an illegal and imperious 


manner to conſent to the cutting off his head; and Laud loft his foon 

after in like manner. | Ba 

Charles, upon various occaſions, ſaw the neceſſity of moderation, and 

ſought to recover the affections of his people, firſt by paſſing the petition 

of right, and afterwards agreeing to other popular demands made by the 
mmons, Theſe compliancts did him no ſervice. A rebellion broke 


dut in Ireland, where the proteſtants were maſſacred by the papiſts, and 


at pains were taken to perſuade the public that Charles ſecretly 


favoured them out of hatred: to his Engliſh ſubjects. The biſhops wer 
© Expelled the houſe of peers, and NY 


ellec | | ers of the Engliſh houſe of com- 
mons ſtill 8 a correſpondence with the diſcontented Scots. Charles 
Was ill enough adviſed to go in perſon to the houſe of commons, and de: 
manded that lord Kimbolton, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, Mr. Hollis, vic 
Arthur Haſelrig, and Mr. Stroud, ſhould be apprehended, but they pre- 
yiouſly had mage their eſcape. This act of Charles was reſented as bigh 
treaſon againſt his people, and the commons rejected all the offers of ſatis; 
Etion he could make them. The city of London took the alarm, an 


he accuſed members into its protection. The train-bands were raiſed, 


TSS % 


and tbe mobs were ſo unruly, chat Charles removed from Whitehall . 
Hampton-court, and from thence into Yorkſhire, where, he raiſed an 1 
to face that which the parliament, or rather the houſg of commons, had 
raiſed in and about London. F 

Ta the nation. in general did vet d 
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chat the king was a tyrant, appears from the alacrity and numbers with 
which he was ſerved, and which was compoſed of three-fourths of the 
landed property of England. The parliament, however, took upon them- 
ſelves the executive power, and were favoured by many of the tradi 
towns and corporations, but its great reſource lay in London, The king's 

| was. the earl of Lindſey, a brave, but not an enterprizing com- 
mander, but he had great dependence on his nephews the princes Rupert 
and Maurice, ſons to the elector palatine, by his ſiſter the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth. In the beginning of the war the ſenſe of honour which prevailed 
among the king's officers was too ftrong for the principles on which the 
rliament forces fought, but a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm catching the latter, 
it became too powerful for honour, The earl of Eſſex was made general 
under the parhament, and the firſt battle was fought at Edge-hill in War- 
wickſhire, in October 1642; but both parties claimed the victory, though 
the advantage lay with Charles, for the parliament was ſo much diſtreſſed, 
that they invited the Scots to come to their aſſiſtance, and they accordingly 
invaded England anew, with about 20,000 horſe and foot. Charles at- 
tempted to remove the parliament to Oxford, where many members of both 
houſes met; but his enemies continued ſtill fitting at Weſtminſter, where 
they proſecuted their animoſities againſt the royaliſts with great fury, 
The independent party, which had ſcarcely before been thought of, began 
now to unmaſk themſelves and to figure at Weſtminſter. They equally 
hated the preſbyterians, who till then had conducted the rebellion, as they 
did the royaliſts; and ſuch was their management, under the direction of 
the famous Oliver Cromwell, that a plan was formed, for diſmiſling the 
earls of Eſſex, and Manchefter, and the heads of the preſbyterians, from 
the parliament's ſervice, and for introducing Fairfax, who was an excel- 
lent officer, but more manageable, though a preſbyterian, and. ſome in- 
dependent officers. In the mean while, the war went on with'unremitting 
fury on both ſides. Two battles were fought at Newbury, in which the 
advantage inclined ta the king. He had likewiſe many other ſucceſſes, and 
having, defeated Sir William Waller, he pay the earl of Eſſex, who 
remained ſtill in command, into Cornwall, from whence he was obliged 
to eſcape by. ſea, but his infantry ſurrendereſi themſelves priſoners to 
the royaliſts, though his cavalry delivered themſelyes by their valour. 
The firſt fatal blow the king's army erden at: Marſton- moor, 
where, through the imprudence of prince Rupert, the earl of Mancheſter 
defeated the royal army, of which 4:900 were killed, and 1,500 taken 
priſoners, This victory was owing chiefly to the courage and conduct of 
Cromwell, and though it might have retrieved by the ſucceſſes 
of Charles in the weſt, yet his whole conduct was a ſtring of miſtakes, 
till at laſt, his affairs became irretrievable. It is true, many treaties of 
peace, particularly one at Uxbridge, were ſet on foot during the war, and 
the heads of the preſbyterian party would have agreed to terms, that 
would have bounded. the king's prerogative. They were outwitted, be- 
trayed, and overruled; by the independents, who were: aſſiſted by the 
lifneſs,, and unamiable behaviour of Charles himſelf. In ſhort, the in- 
dependents at laſt ſucceeded, in perſuading the members at Weſtminſter, 
that Charles was not to be truſted, whatever his conceſſions might be- 
from that moment the affairs of the royaliſts ruſhed into ruin. Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax, whoſe: father, lord Fairfax, remained in the north, was at 
the, head of the army, which was now. new modelled, ſo that Charles 
piecemeal loſt all his towns and -forts, and was defeated by Fairfax: 
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Cromwell, at the deciſive battle of Naſeby, owing partly as uſual to the 
miſcondu& of prince Rupert. This battle was followed by freſh misfor- 
tunes to Charles, who retired to Oxford, the only place where he thought 
he could be ſafe. f N Po GRP 
The Scots wete then beſieging Newark, and no good underſtanding ſub. 
fiſted between them and the Engliſh parliamentarians, but the beſt and 
moſt loyal friends Charles had, thought it prudent to make their peace, In 
this melancholy ſituation of his affairs, he eſcaped in diſguiſe from Oxford 
to the Scotch army before Newark, upon a promiſe of protection. The 
Scots, however, were ſo intimidated, by the reſolutions of the parliament 
at Weſtminſter, that they put the perſon of Charles into the hands of the 
parliament's commiſſioners, not ſuſpecting the fatal conſequences. 
The preſbyterians now ſaw, more than ever, the neceſſity. of making 
peace with the king, but they were no longer maſters, being forced to 
receive laws from the army, and the independents. The latter now 
avowed their intentions. The firſt by force took Charles out of the hands 
of the commiſſioners in June 1647, and then dreading that a treaty might 
Kill take place with the king, they impriſoned 41 of the preſpyterian mem. 
bers, voted the houſe of peers to be uſeleſs, and that of the commons was 
reduced to 150 independents, and moſt of them officers of the army. In 
the mean while Charles, who unhappily promiſed himſelf relief from 


«thoſe diſſentions, was carried from priſon to priſon, and ſometimes 


cajoled by the independents, with hopes of deliverance, but always nar- 
rowly watched. Several treaties were ſet on foot, but all miſcarried, and 
He had been imprudent enough, after his effecting an eſcape, to put bim- 
ſelf into colonel Hammond's hands, the parliament's governor of the 
iſle of Wight. A freſh negociaticn was begun and almoſt finiſhed, when 
the independents, dreading the general diſpoſition of the people for peace, 
once more ſeized upon the king's perſon, brought him a priſoner to Lon- 
don, carried him before a moek' court of juſtice, of their own ereCting, 
and after a ſham trial, his head was cut off, before his own palace at 
Whitehall, on the zoth of January, 1648-9, being the 49th year of his 


age, and the 24th of his reign. 


Charles is allowed to have had many virtues, and there is reaſon b 


believe, chat affliction had taught him ſo much wiſdom and moderation, 
that had he. been reſtored to his throne, he would have betome a moſt ex- 
cellent prince. This undoubtedly was the ſenſe of his people, at the time 
of his murder, as it was univerſally deteſted by all but the parricides, who 
brought him to the block, and were heated by enthuſiaſm. Many, inthe 
courſe of the rebellion, who had been his great opponents in parliament, 
became ſincere converts to his cauſe, in which they loſt their lives and for. 
tunes, and never did any prince die more generally lamented, than he did 
by his people. We cannot reflect upon the great loſs of lives, to the 
amount at leaſt of 100, ooo fighting men, during the ſix years of the civil 
war, without being inclined. to think that England was more populous 
then, than it is now. Though the hiſtory of that period has been mi- 
nutely related, by. writers of all parties, who had the very beſt opportu- 
nities to know the true tate of the nation, yet we do not ſind that the loi 
of men had any influence upon agriculture or commerce, or the exercil 
of the common arts of life, and proviſions rather ſunk than roſe in their 


value,. The ſurviving children of Charles, were Charles and james, who 
were ſacceſlively kings of England, Henry, duke of Glouceſter, who died 
ſoon after his hrotcher's reſtoration; the princeſs Mary, married ay 
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They who brought Charles to the block, were 
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ies of Orange, and 'mother to William, prince of Orange, who was 


afterwards king of England, and the princeſs' Henrietta Maria, who was 
married to the duke of Orleans, and whoſe daughter was married to Victor 


1 * 


Amadeus, duke of Savoy, and king of Sardinia. 


men of, different per- 
ſaaſions and principles, but many of them poſſeſſed moſt amazing abilities 


ſor government. They omitted no meaſure that could give a perpetual 


excluſion to kingly power in England, and it cannot be denied, that 
aſter they erected themſelves into a commonwealth, they did prodigious 
things, for retrieving the glory of England by ſea. They were joined by 
many of the preſbyterians, and both factions hated Cromwell and Ireton, 


though they were forced to employ them in the reduction of Ireland, and [ 


afterwards againſt the Scots, who had received Charles IT. as their king. 
By cutting down the timber upon the royal domains, they produced, as'y 
were by magic, all at once, a fleet ſuperior to any that had ever been 
ſeen in Europe. Their general, Cromwell, invaded Scotland, and tho? 
he was there reduced to great difficulties, he totally defeated the Scots at 
the battles of Dunbar and Worceſter. - The ſame commonwealth paſſed an 
act of navigation, and declaring war againſt the Dutch, who were thought 
till then invincible at ſea, they effectually humbled thoſe republicans in 
repeated engagements. 15 Sx FRG 2s ir en n L009” ne | 
By this time Cromwell, who hated the republic, had the addreſs to 
himſelf declared commander in chief of the Engliſh army. Admiral Blake, 


and the other Engliſh admirals, carried the terror of the Engliſh name by 
ſea, to all quarters of the globe; and Cromwell having now but little 


employment, began to be afraid that his ſervices would be forgotten, for 
which reaſon he went without 'any ceremony, with a file of muſqueteers, 


diſſolved the parliament, and opprobriouſſy drove all the members out of 


their houſe. He next annihilated the council of ſtate, with whom the 
executive power was lodged, and transferred the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment to about 140 perſons, whom he ſummoned to Whitehall on the 4th 


of July, 1653 Ef”, | 0 | 
he war with Holland, in which the Engliſh were again victorious, 


ſtill continued. Seven bloody engagements by ſea, were fought-in little 
more than the compaſs of one year, and in the laſt, which was deciſive in 


favour of England, the Dutch loſt their brave admiral Van Tromp. Crom- 


well all this while wanted to be declared king, but he perceived that he 


muſt encounter unſurmountable difficulties from Fleetwood, and his other 
friends, if he ſhould perſiſt in his reſolution, He was, however, declared 


lord: protector of the commonwealth of England, a title, under which he 
exerciſed all the power that had been' formerly annexed to the regal dignity. 
He-next proceeded to new model the | ious \ 

ſchemes that were propoſed, ' eſtabliſhed, and proved abortive. Thoſe 
ſchemes, however, were temporary; and ſuĩted to each juncture, nor have 
we any high idea of Cromwell's political capacity, but in his manage- 
ment of the army, by which he did every thing. He was "openly or 
ſerretly thwarted people of property all over England, and however 
dazzled hiſtorians have been with his amazing fortune and power, it ap- 


pers,” by the beſt evidences," that during the continuance of his protee- 
"nate; hel was perpetually diſtreſt for money, to keep the wheels of his | 


gerernment going; | | lhe . f 4 | 

His wants at lait led him into the fatal error of taking part with France 
e in hopes that the rich Spaniſh prios would ſupply him 4 
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ready money. He lent the French court 6000 men, and Dunkirk bei 
taken by their aſſiſtance from the Spaniards, he took poſicfiion of it. 
Finding that his uſurpation gave as much diſcontent to his own party, 23 
terror to the royaliſts, he had thoughts of renewing the model of the con. 
ſtitution, and actually erected a houſe of lords out of his own creatures. 
No king ever acted, either in m__ or Scotland, more deſpotically 
than he did, yet no 2 ever had fewer real friends, and even thoſe few 
threatened to oppoſe him, if he ſhould take upon him the title of king, 

| Hiſtorians, in drawing a character of Cromwell, have been impoſed upon 
by his amazing ſucceſs, and dazzled by the luſtre of his fortune; but 
when we conſult Thurloe's, and other ſtate papers, the impoſition in x 
great meaſure vaniſhes. After a moſt uncomfortable uſurpation of four 

years, eight months, and thirteen days, he died ſurrounded by enthuſiaſts, 
on the 3d of September, 1658, in the Goth year of his age. 

It is not to be denied that England acquired much more reſpect from 
foreign powers, between the death of Charles I. and that of Cromwell, 
than ſhe had been treated with ſince the death of Elizabeth. This was 
owing to the great men who formed the republic, which Cromwell abo- 
liſhed, and who as it were inſtantancouſly called forth the naval ftrength 

of the kingdom. Neither they nor Cromwell had formed any fixed plan of 
- legiſlation, and his ſafety was owing to the different ſentiments of govern- 
ment, that prevailed among the heads of the republic. In the year 1656, 
the charge of the public amounted to 1,300,00041. of which a million 
went to the ſupport öf the navy and army, and the remainder, to that of 
the civil government. In the ſame year, Cromwell aboliſhed all tenures 
in capite, by knight's ſervice, and ſoccage in chief, and likewiſe the 
gourts of wards and liveries. Several other grievances that had been com- 
plained of, during the late reigns, were likewiſe removed. Next year the 
total charge, or public expence of England, amounted to 2,326,989. 
The collections by aſſeſſments, exciſe, and cuſtoms paid into the Exche- 
- quer, amounted to 2, 362, oo0 l. 45. mo , 

Upon the whole it appears, that England, from the year 1648, to the 
year 1658, was improved equally in riches as in power. The legal 
intereſt of money was reduced from 8 to 6 per cent. a ſure ſymptom of 
encreaſing commerce. The navigation act, that palladium of the Eng- 
liſh trade, was planned and eſtabliſhed, tho? afterwards confirmed under 
Charles II. Monopolies of all kinds were aboliſhed, and liberty of con- 
ſcience to all ſets was granted, to the vaſt advantage of population and 
manufactures, which had ſuffered: greatly by Laud's intolerant ſchemes 
having driven numbers of handicrafts to America, and foreign countries. 
To the above national meliorations, we may add the modeſty and frugality 
introduced among the common . — the citizens in particular, b) 
Which they were enabled to encreaſe their capitals. It appears, howeyer, 
that Cromwell, had he lived, and been firmly ſettled in the government, 
would have broken through the ſober maxims of the republicans ; for, 
ſome time before his death, he affected great magnificence in his perſon, 
court, and attendants. We know of no art, or ſcience, that was patro- 
nixed by the uſurper, and yet he had the good fortune to meet in che per- 
ſon of Cooper, an excellent miniature painter, and his coins done Þ/ 
Simons, exceed in beauty and workmanſhip any of that age. He is like. 
wiſe ſaid to have paid ſome regard to men of learning, and - particular 

to thoſe entruſted with the care — at the univerſities. | 


Tue fate of Richard Cromyell, who. ſuocegded bis chr Oli, 
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, ſufficiently proves the little forecaſt, which the latter had in 


matters of government, and his being almoſt totally unbefriended. 


Richard was placed in his dignity by thoſe who wanted to make him the 
tool of their own government, and he was ſoon after driven without the 


| leaſt ſtruggle or oppoſition into contempt and obſcurity. It is in vain for 


hiſtorians of any party to aſcribe the reſtoration of Charles II, (who with 
his mother and brothers, during the uſurpation, had lived abroad an a 


very precarious ſubſiſtence) to the merits of any particular perſons. It was 
effected by the general concurrence of the people, who found by experience, 


that neither peace nor protection were to be obtained, but by reſtoring the 


ancient conſtitution of monarchy. General Monk, a man of military 


abilities, but of no principles, excepting ſuch as ſerved his ambition or 
intereſt, had the ſagacity to obſerve this, and after temporizing in various 
ſhapes, : being at the head of the army, he made the principal figure in 
reſtoring Charles II. For this he was created duke of Albermarle, con- 
firmed in the command of the army, and loaded with honours and riches. 
Charles II. being reſtored in 1660, in the firſt year of his reign, ſeemed 
to be under no — but that of his people's happineſs. Upon his 


confirming the abolition of all the feudal tenures, he received from the 


liament a gift of the exciſe for life, and in this act, coffee and tea are 
5 mentioned. By his long reſidence, and that of his friends abroad, 
he imported into England, the culture of many elegant vegetables, ſuch 
as that of aſparagus, artichokes, cauliflowers, and ſeveral kinds of beans, 
peas, and ſallads. Under him, Jamaica, which had been conquered, but 
neglected, by the Engliſh, during the late uſurpation, was improved and 
made a ſugar colony. The Royal Society was inſtituted, and many 


ular acts reſpecting trade and colonization were paſſed. In ſhort, Charles 


new, and cultivated the true intereſts of his kingdom, till he was warped 
by pleaſure, and ſunk in indolence, failings that had the ſame conſequences 
as deſpotiſm itſelf, He took a j. 

citizens, when London was burnt down in 1666, and its being rebuilt with 
greater luſtre and conveniences, is a proof of the encreaſe of her trade; 
but there was no bound of Charles's love of . pleaſure, which led him into 
the moſt extravagant expences. He has been ſeverely, but perhaps unjuſtly 


cenſured, for ſelling Dunkirk to the French king, to ſupply his neceſſities, _ 


after he had ſquandered the immenſe ſums granted him by parliament. 


The price was about 250,000 I. ſterling, In this he is more defenſible, 


than he was with his ſecret connections with France. Theſe are ſuppoſed 
to have brought on a war with the Dutch, but their behaviour and ingrati- 
* 22 merited the ſevereſt 8 es- N 

e firſt ſymptoms of his degeneracy. as a king, appeared in his givin 
way to the * clamour * lord Chon one of the wile 
and moſt diſintereſted ftateſmen, that ever England could boaſt of, and 
ſacrificing him to the ſycophants of his pleaſurable hours. The firſt Dutch 
war, which begun in 1665, was carried on, with great reſolution and 
ſpirit, under the duke of York, but through Charles's miſapplication.of 
the public money, which had been granted for the war, the Dutch, while 
a treaty of peace was depending at Breda, found means to inſult the royal 
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vary of England, by ſailing up the Medway, as far as Chatham, and 


| roying ſeveral capital ſhips of war. Soon after this a peace was con» 
Fladed at Breda, between Great-Britain and the States General, for the 
Frelervation of the, Spaniſh Netherlands, and Sweden having acceded to 
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It we look into the hiſtory of thoſe times, we ſhall find that the hum- 
bling the power of France, was the ruling paſſion of almoſt all the ret 


of Europe; but at the ſame time every ſtate at enmity with her, had 
particular views of its own, which defeated every plan of confederacy 
againſt the French power. The ſituation of Charles, in this reſpect, was 
delicate. The inſults and rivalſhip of the Dutch, were intolerable to the 
trading part of his people, but his parliament thought that all conſider- 
ations ought to give way to the humiliation of the French king. Charles 
foand ſuch oppoſition from his parliament, and ſuch difficulties in raiſing 
money, that he was perſuaded by his French miſtreſs the ducheſs of Port{- 
mouth, to throw himſelf into the arms of the French king, who promiſed 
t ſupply him with money, ſufficient to enable him to rule without a par- 
lament: This has always been a capital charge againſt Charles II. and it 
Had, I am apt to think, too great a weight with his parliament, whoſe 


conduct, in ſome particulars, is not to be vindicated. - 


In 1671, Charles was fo ill adviſed, as to ſeize upon the money of the 
bankers, which had been lent him at 8 J. per cent. and to ſhut vp the 
Exchequer. This was an indefenſible ſtep, and Charles pretended to 
Jaſtify it by the neceſſity of his affairs, being then on the eve of a freh 
war with Holland, This was declared in 1672, and had almoſt proved 
Fatal to that republic. In this war the Engliſh fleet, and army, aQed in 
conjunction with thoſe of France. The duke of Vork commanded the 
Engliſh fleet, and diſplayed great gallantry in that ſtation. The duke of 
Monmouth, the eldeſt and favourite natural fon of Charles, commanded 
6000 Engliſh forces, who joined the French in the Low Countries, and 
alt Holland muſt have fallen into the hands of the French, had it not been 
for the vanity of their monarch, Lewis XIV. who was in a hurry to enjoy 
his eriumph in his capital, and ſome very unforeſeen circumſtances, 

All confidence was now loſt between Charles and his parliament, not- 
withſtanding the glory which the Engliſh fleet obtained by ſea againſt the 
Dutch. The popular clamour at laſt obliged Charles to give peace to that 
republic, in conſideration of 200, oo 1. Which was paid him; but in 
ſome things Charles acted very deſpotically. He complained of the free- 
dom taken with his prerogative in coffee-houſes, and ordered them to be 
Mut up, but in a few days after to be opened. His parliament addreſſed 
him, but in vain, to make war with France, in the year 1677, for he was 
entirely devoted to that crown, and regularly received its money 28 a 
penſioner. It is not however to be denied, that the trade of England 
was now incredibly increaſed, and Charles entered into many vigorons 


| meaſures for its protection and ſupport, - 


This gave him no merit in the eyes of his parliament, which grey 
every day more and more furious, and untractable, againſt the French 
and the Papiſts; at the head of whom was the king's eldeſt brother, and 
reſamptive heir of the crown, the duke of York. Charles, notwith- 


- Kanding the oppoſition he met with in parliament, knew that he had the 


affections of his people, but was too indolent to take advantage of that 


circumſtance. He dreaded the proſpect of a civil war, and offered any 


conceſſions to avoid it. The conduct of his parliament on this occaſion 
is indeſenſible. Many of the members were bent upon ſuch a revolution 
as afterwards took place, and were ſecretly determined, that the duke of 
York never ſhould reign. In 1678, the famous Titus Oates, and ſome 
other miſereants, forged a plot, charging the papiſts with a deſign to 
murder the king, and to introduce popery by means of Jeſuits in Englan® 
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and from St. Omer's. Though nothing could be more ridiculous, and 


more ſelf-· contradictory, than the whole of this forgery, yet it was ſup- 
ported by even a frantic zeal, on the part of the parliament. The aged 
and innocent lord Stafford, Coleman, ſecretary to the duke of York, with 
many Jeſuits, and other papiſts, were publicly executed on perjured evi- 


dences. The queen herſelf eſcaped with difficulty: The duke of York 


was obliged to retire into foreign parts, and Charles, though convinced 
that the whole was an infamous impoſture, yielded to the torrent. At 
laſt it ſpent its force. The earl of Shafteſbury, who was at the head of 
the oppoſition, ,puſhed on the total excluſion. of the duke of York from 
the throne. , He was ſeconded by the ill adviſed duke of Monmouth, and 
the bill, after paſſing the commons, miſcarried in the houſe of peers. All 
England was agata in a flame, but the king, by a well-timed adjournment 
of the parlia en) to Oxford, recoyered the affections of his people to 
an almoſt incredible degree. | | 


— 


The duke of York, and his party, made a ſcandalous uſe of their | 


victory, They trumped; up on their fide a plot of the proteſtants for 
killing or ſeizing the king, and altering the government. This plot was 
as falſe as that which had been forged againſt the papiſts. The excellent 
lord Ruſſel, who had been remarkable in his oppoſition to the popiſh ſuc- 
ceſſion, Algernon Sidney, and ſeveral diſtinguiſhed proteſtants, were tried, 
condemned and ſuffered death, and the king ſet his foot upon the neck of 
. Even the city of London was intimidated into the meaſures 


of the court, as were almoſt all the corporations in the kingdom. The 


duke of Monmouth, and the earl of Shafteſbury, were obliged to fly, and 
the duke of Vork returned in triumph to Whitehall. It was thought, 
however, that Charles intended to have recalled the duke of Monmouth, 
and to have executed ſame meaſures for the future quiet of his reign, when 


he died in February, 1684-5, in the 55th year of his age, and 25th of 


his reign. He had married Catharine, infanta of Portugal, by whom he 
received a large fortune in ready money, beſides the town and fortreſs of 
Tangier in Africa, but he left behind him no lawful iſſue. The deſcen- 
dents of his natural ſons and daughters, are now among the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed of the Britiſh, nobility. 


In recounting the principal events of this reign, I have been ſafficiently 


explicit as to the principles, both of the king and the oppoſition to his go- 
vernment. The heads of the latter were preſbyterians, and had been: 
greatly inſtrumental in the civil war againſt the late king, and the uſur- 


pations that followed. They had been raiſed and preferred by Charles, in 
hopes of their being uſeful in bringing their party into his meaſures, and 
he would probably have ſucceeded, had not the remains of the old royaliſts, 
and the diflipated part of the court, fallen in with the a þ foĩble for 


pleaſure, The preſbyterians, however, availed themſelves « their credit, 
in the early part of his reign, when the fervour of loyalty was abated, to 


bring into parliament ſuck a number of their friends, as rendered the reigi 


ot Charles very uneaſy, and it was owing, perhaps, to them, that civil 
ry, and proteſtantiſm, now exiſt. in the Engliſh government. On the 


other hand, they ſeemed to have carried their jealouſy of a popiſh ſucceſſor 


t09 far, and the people, without doors, certainly thought that the parlia- 
ment ought to have been ſatisfied with the legal reſtraints and diſabilities, : 


which Charles offered to impoſe upon his ſucceſſor. This gave ſuch a turn 
io the affections of the people, as left Charles, and his brother, at the time 
ef his death, maſters of the laws and liberties of England, 
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religious hberties of his people, are almoſt beyon 
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The reign of Charles has been celebrated for wit and gallantry, bat 


| both were coarſe and indelicate. The court was the nurſery of vice, and 


the ſtages exhibited ſcenes of impurity. Some readers, however, were 
found, who could admire Milton, as well as Dryden, and never perhaps 


were the pulpits of England fo well ſupplied with preachers, as in this 
reign. Our language was harmonized, refined, and rendered natural, 


witneſs the ſtile of their ſermons ; and the days of Charles may be called 
the Auguſtan age of mathematics, and natural philoſophy. Charles loved, 
patronized, and underſtood the arts, more than he encouraged, or re- 


.warded them, eſpecially thoſe of Engliſh growth, but this negle& pro- 


ceeded not from narrow-mindedneſs but indolence, and want of reflection. 
If the memory of Charles II. has been traduced for being the firſt Engliſh 
prince, who formed a body of ſtanding forces as guards to his perſon, it 
ought to be remembered, at the ſame time, that he carried the art of 
ſhip-building to the higheſt perfection; and that the royal navy of Eng- 
and, at this day, owes its fineſt improvements to his, and his brother's 
— * knowledge of naval affairs and architecture. | f 
All the oppoſition which, during the late reign, had ſhaken the throne, 
ſeems to have vaniſhed, at the acceſſion of James II. The popular aſ- 


ſection towards him was encreaſed by the early declaration he made in 
. favour of the church of England, which, during the late reign, had 


formally pronounced all reſiſtance to the reigning king to be unlawful, 
This doctrine proved fatal to James, and almoſt ruined proteſtantiſm, 
The army and people ſupported him, in cruſhing an ill-formed and in- 
deed wicked rebellion of the duke of Monmouth,” who pretended to be 
the lawful ſon of Charles II. and, as ſuch, had aſſumed the title of king. 


That duke's head being cut off, James deſperately reſolved to try how far 


the church of England would agree with her doctrine of non- reſiſtance. 
The experiment failed him. He made the moſt provoking ſteps to render 
popery the eſtabliſhed religion of his dominions. He weir 7 to a power 
of diſpenſing with the known laws; he inftitated an illegal eccleſiaſtical 
court, he openly received and admitted into his privy-council, the pope? 


emiſſaries, and gave them more reſpect than was. due to the miniſters of a 


ſovereign prince. The encroachments he made _ both the civil and 
deſcription, and were 
mee ; ana. of by the pope himſelf, and all ſober Roman catholics. His 
ſending to priſon, and proſecuting for a libel, ſeven biſhops, for preſent - 
Ing a petition againſt reading his declaration, and their acquittal upon a 
| trial, alarmed his beſt proteſtant friends. A | 
In this extremity, many great men in England and Scotland, though 
they wiſhed well to James, applied for relief to William, prince of 


Orange, in Holland, a prince of preat abilities, and the inveterate enemy 


of Lewis XIV. who then threatened Europe with chains. The prince of 
Orange was the nephew and ſon-in-law of James, having married the 
princeſs Mary, that king's eldeſt daughter, and he embarked with a flett 
of 500 fail for England, on pretence of reſtoring church and ſtate to their 
due rights. Upon his arrival in England, he was joined not only by the 


Whigs, but many whom James had conſidered as his beſt friends; and 


eren his daughter the 'princeſs Anne, and her huſband, George, prince 

of Denmark, left him and joined the prince of Orange, who ſoon dif 

covered that he expected the crown. James might ſtill have reigned, but 

he was ſurrounded with French emiſſaries, and ignorant jeſuits, who 

wiſhed him not to reign rather than not reſtore popery. 2 
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uaded him to ſend his queen and ſon, the late pretender, then but fix 


months old; to France, and to follow. them in perſon, which he did; and 
thus in 1688, ended his reign in England, which event in Engliſh hiſtory 


is termed the Revolution. 


This ſhort reign affords little matter for the national progreſs in its true 
intereſts. - James is allowed, on all hands, to have underſtood them, and 
that had it not been for his bigotry, he would have been a moſt excellent 

king of England. The writings of the Engliſh divines againſt popery, 


in this reign, are eſteemed to be the moſt maſterly pieces of controverſy 
that ever were publiſhed on that ſubject. 0 5 
Had it not been for the baleful influence of the Jeſuits over James, the 
prince of Orange might have found his views upon the crown fruſtrated. 
The conduct of James gave him advantages, he could not have hoped for. 
Few were in the prince's ſecret, and when a convention of the ſtates was 
called, it was plain that had not James abdicated his throne, it would not 
have been filled by the prince and princeſs of Orange. Even that was not 
done without long debates, Tt is well known that king William's chief 
object was to humble the power of France, and his reign was ſpent in an 
almoſt uninterrupted courſe of hoſtilities with that power, which were 
ſupported by England, at an expence ſhe-had never known before. The 
nation had grown cautious, .through the experience of the two laſt reigns, 
and he gave his conſent to the 52/7 of rights, which contained all the 
could claim; for the preſervation of their liberties. The two laſt kings 
had made a very bad uſe of the whole national revenue, which was put 
into their hands, and which was found to be ſufficient to raiſe and main- 
tain a ſtanding army. The revenue was therefore divided, part was 
allotted for- the current national ſervice of the year, and was to be ac- 
counted for to parliament, and part, which is ſtill called the civil liſt 


money, was given to the king, for the ſupport of his houſe and dignity.” 


It was the juſt ſenſe the people had of their civil and religious rights 
alone, that could provoke the people of England to agree to the late revo- 


lution, for they never in other reſpects had been at ſo high a pitch of 


wealth and proſperity, as in the year 1688. The tonage of their mer- 
chant ſhips, as appears from Dr. Davenant, was, that year, near double 


to what it had been in 1666; and the tonage of the royal navy, which 


in 1660, was only 62,594 tons, was in 1688 encreaſed to 101, 032 tons. 

encreaſe of the cuſtoms, and the annual rental of England, was in 
the ſame proportion. It was therefore no wonder, if a ſtrong party, both 
in the parliament and nation, was formed againſt the government, which 
was hourly encreaſed by the king's predilection for the Dutch. The war 
with-France, which, on the king's part, was far from- being ſucceſsful, 
. jor oe expence, and the Iriſh continued in general faithful 
to king James, Many Engliſh who wiſhed well to the Stuart family, 


* 


dreaded their being reſtored by conqueſt, and the parliament enabled the 
king to reduce Ireland, and to gain the battle of the Boyn againſt James, 


who there loſt all the military honour he had acquired before. The ma- 


tine of France, however, proved ſuperior to that of England in the begin- 
— the war; but in the year . that of France received an irreco- 
le blow in the defeat at La Hogue, which the French. feel to this day. 
 Invafions were threatened, and conſpiracies diſcovered every day againſt 
government, and the ſupply of the continental war-forced the 3 
ment to open new reſources for money. Adand-tax was impoſed, and 
erery ſubjeR's lands were taxed, according to their valuations given in by 
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the ſeveral counties. Thoſe who were the moſt loyal were the heavleſt 
taxed, and this prepoſterous burthen ſtill continues; but the greateſt and 


boldeſt operation in finances that ever took place, was eſtabliſhed in this 


- reign, which was carrying on the war by borrowing money upon parlia- 
mentary ſecurities; which form what are now called the public funds, 
The chief projector of this ſcheme, is ſaid to have been Charles Mon- 
tague, afterwards lord Halifax. His chief argument for ſuch a project 
was, that it would - oblige the moneyed part of the nation to befrierd the 


revolution intereſt, becauſe. after lending their money, they, could have 


no hopes of being repaid, but by ſupporting: that intereſt, and that the 
weight of taxes would oblige the commercial people to be more indu- 
ſtrious. How well thoſe views have been anſwered, is needleſs to obſerve, 
as I have already mentioned the preſent ſtate of public credit. 
William, notwithſtanding, the vaſt ſervice he had done to the nation, 
and the public benefits which took place under his auſpices, particularly 
in the-eſtabliſhinent of the bank of England, and the recoining the ſilver 
money, met with ſo many. mortifications from his parliament, that he 
actually reſolved upon an abdication, and had drawn up a ſpeech for that 
purpoſe, which he was prevailed upon to ſuppreſs. . He long bore the 
affronts he met with, in hopes of being ſupported in his war with France, 
but at laſt, in 1697, he was forced to conclude the peace of Ryſwick with. 
the French king, who acknowledged his title to the crown of England, 
By this time William had, loſt his queen, but the government was con- 
tinued in his perſon. After peace was reſtored, the commons obliged him 
to diſband his army, all but an inconſiderable number, and to diſmiſs his 
favourite Dutch guards. Towards the end of his reign, his fears of ſeeing 
the whole Spaniſh monarchy in poſſeſſion of France at the death of the 
catholic king, Charles II. which was every day expected, led him into a 
very impolitic meaſure, which was the Partition treaty with France, by 
which that monarchy. was to be divided between the houſes of Bourbon 
and Auſtria. This treaty was highly reſented by the parliament, and ſome 
of his miniſtry were impeached for adviſing it.- It is thought that William 
ſaw his error when it was too late. His miniſters were acquitted from their 
- Impeachment, and the death of king James diſcovered the inſincerity of the 
French court, which immediately proclaimed his ſon king of Great Britain. 
This perfidy rendered William again popular in England. The two 
houſes paſſed the bill of abjuration, and an addreſs for a war with France. 
The laſt and moſt glorious act of William's reign, was his paſling the bill 
for ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown in the houſe of Hanover, on the 
twelfth of June 1701. His death was haſtened by a fall he had from bis 
hoxſe, ſoon after he had renewed the grand alliance againſt France, on 
the eighth of March, 10a, the 52d year of his age, and the 14th of bis 
reign in England. This prince was not made by nature for populanty- 
His manners were cold and forbidding. His notions of national govern- 
ment inclined towards deſpotiſm ; and it was obſerved that though be 
owed- his royalty to the whigs, yet he favoured the tories, as often as be 
could da it wih ſafety. : The reſcue and preſervation, of the proteſtant 


religion and public liberty. were the chief glories of William's reign, for. 


England under him ſuffered ſeverely both by ſea and land, and the public 
debt, at the time of his death, amounted to the then unheard of ſum of 


14. o, oo |. I have nothing to add after this, as to the general ſtate of 


England in the beginning of the 18th century. 3 
Anne, princeſs of Denmark, being the next proteſtant heir 7 5 
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at the ſame time reſenting the Partition treaty, in which his conſent had 
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father James II. ſucceeded king William in the throne. As ſhe had been | 
ill treated by the late king, it was thought ſhe would have deviated from ' 
his meaſures, but the behaviour of the French in acknowledging the title | 
of her brother, who has ſince been well known by the name of the Preteh= 
der, left her no choice, ;and ſhe reſolved to fulfil all William's engagements N | 
vich his allies, and to employ the earl of r who had been | 
impriſoned in the late reign on a ſuſpicion of Jacobitiſm, and whoſe il 
ein ws her favourite, as her general. She could not have made a better 
choice of a general and a ſtateſman, for that earl excelled in both, No 
ſooner was he placed at the head of the Engliſh. army abroad, than his 

nius and activity gave a new turn to the war, and he became as much 
te favourite of the Dutch as his wife was of the queen, 8 5 

Charles II. of Spain, in conſequence of the intrigues of France, and | 


not been aſked, left his Whole dominions by will to Philip, duke of Anjou, 
grandſon of Lewis XIV. and Philip was immediately proclaimed king of 
Spain, which laid the foundation of the. family alliance, that ſtill ſubfiſts; - 
between France and that nation. Philip's ſucceſſion was however diſputed 
by the ſecond ſon of the emperor of Germany, who took upon himſelf the 
title of Charles III. and his cauſe was favöured by the empire, England, 
Holland, and other powers who joined in a confederacy againft the houſe * 
of Bourbon, now become more dangerous than ever by the acquifition of 
the whole Spaniſh dominions. Re hr 725 
The capital meaſure of continuing the war againſt France being fixed, 
the queen found no great difficulty in forming her miniſtry, who were for - 
the moſt part tories, and the earl of Godolpbin, who (though afterwards 
a leading whig) was thought all his life to have a predilection for the late — 
king James and his queen, was placed at the head of the treaſury. His = 
ſon. had married the earl of Marlborough's eldeſt daughter, and the earl = 
could truſt no other with that important department. ry | 
I ſhall hereafter have occafion to mention the glorious victories obtained 
by the earl, who was ſoon made duke of Marlborough. Thoſe of Blen- 
beim and Ramilies gave the firſt effectual checks to the French power. By 
that of Blenheim, the emperor of Germany was ſaved from immediate 
deſtruction. Though prince Eugene was that day joined in command 
with the duke, yet the glory of the day was confeſſedly owing to the 
latter. The French general Tallard was taken priſoner, and ſent to 
England ; and 20, oo0 French and Bavarians were killed, wounded, or 
drowned. in the Danube, beſides about 14,000 who were taken, and a 
proportionable number of cannon, artillery, and trophies of war. About 
the ſame time, the Engliſh admiral, Sir George Rook, reduced Gibraltar, 
which till remains in our poſſeſſion, The battle of Ramilies was fought 
d under the duke of Marlborough alone. The loſs of the ene- 
my. there has been variouſly reported; it is generally ſuppoſed to have 
8000 killed or wounded, and 6000 taken priſoners; but the conſe- 
quences ſhewed its importance. F 
After the battle of Ramilies, the Rates of Flanders aſſembled at Ghent, 
ud recognized. Charles for their ſovereign, while, the confederates took 
pollefſion of Louvain, Brufſels,, Mechlin, Ghent,, Oudenarde,” Bruges and 
Antwerp; and ſeveral other, conſiderable places in Flanders and Brabant, 
ad. acknowledged, the title of king Charles. The next great battle 
Faned over the French was at Qudenarde, where they loſt Zed on the | 
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ber 11, 1709, the allies forced the French lines at Malplaquet, nez 
Mons, with the loſs of about 29,000 men; Thus far I have recounted 
the flattering ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, but they were attended with many 


: 


The queen had ſent a fine army to aſſiſt Charles III. in Spain, 
under the command of lord Galway; but in 1707, after he had been 
Joined by the Portugueſe, the Engliſh were defeated in the plains of Al. 
manza, chiefly through the cowardice of their allies, 'Though ſome ad. 
vantages were obtained at ſea, yet that war in general was carried on to 


the detriment if not the diſgrace of England. Prince George of Den. 
mark, huſband to the queen, was then lord high admiral,' but he bad 


truſted the affairs of thar board to underlings, who were either corrupted 


or ignorant, and complaints coming from every quarter, with regard to 


that department, the houſe of commons were put in very bad humour, 


nor did things ſeem to be much better managed after the princes death, 


The immenſe ſums, raiſed for the current ſervice of the year being ſeverely 
felt, and but indifferently accounted for, it appeared that England had 
borne the chief burden of the war; that neither the Auſtrians, Germans, 


nor Dutch, had furniſhed their ſtipulated quotas, and that they truſted to 
3 parliament for making them good. A noble deſign, which had 
. np 


; anned at the court, and was to have been executed by the aſſiſtance 
of the fleet of England, for taking Toulon, at a vaſt expence, miſcar- 
ried through the ſelfiſhneſs of the court of Vienna, whoſe chief obje& 
of attention was their own war in Naples. At the ſame time England 
felt ſeverely the ſcarcity of hands in carrying on her trade and manufacture, 


andthe French king, the hanghty Lewis XIV. now'profeſſed his readineſs 
t 


To = to almoſt any terms the Engliſh ſhould preſcribe. 
eſe and many other internal diſputes about the prerogative, the ſuc- 
ceſſion, religion, and other public matters, had created great ferments in 


the nation and parliament. The queen ſtuck cloſe to the duke of Mal. 


borough and his friends, who finding'that the tories inclined to treat with 
France, put themſelves at the head of the whigs, who were for continuing 
the war, from which the duke and his dependents received immenſe emo- 


- Juments. The failures of the Germans and Dutch could not however be 


longer diſſembled, and the perſonal intereſt of the ducheſs of Marlborough 
with the queen began to be ſhaken by her own inſolence. 2 

The whigs at laſt were forced to give way to a —_ and the'conferences 

on the part of Eng: 


land by the duke of Marlborough and the lord "Townſend, and by the 


marquis de Torcy for the French. It ſoon appeared that the Englih 


-plempotentiaries were not in earneſt, and that the Dutch were entire) 


guided by the duke of Marlborough. The French king was gradual) 
| Brought to comply with all the demands'of the- allies, exceptin that 0 


employing his own - troops againſt the duke of Anjou, in Spain, uber 
the fortune of war continued” ſtill doubtful. All his offers were 
by the duke and his aſſociate, and the war was continued. — , 
Ihe unreaſonable baughtineſs of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries at Ger. 
truydenburg ſaved France, and affairs from that day took a turn in the! 
favour. Means were found to convince the queen, who was not defiitut 
of ſenſe, and faithfully attached to the Gad of England, that the un 


in the end, if continued muſt prove ruinous to her and her people, a 


dba the whigs were no friends to the national feligion. The genera +, 
people was that the chürch was in danger, which, though * 


4 


. 


* 
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leſs, had great effects. One Sacheverel, an ignorant, worthleſs preacher 
bad eſpouſed this clamour in one of his ont with the ridiculous, 1 — | 
practicable doctrines of paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance. , It was, as it | 
were, agreed by both parties to try their ſtrength, in this man's. caſe. He 
was impeached by the commons, and found guilty by. the lords, who 
ventured. to paſs upon him only a very ſmall cenſure... After this trial, the 
queen's affections were entirely alienated from the ducheſs of :Marlbo- 
rough, and the whig adminiſtration. Her friends loſt their places, which 


to were ſupplied. by tories, and even the command of the army was taken 
n- from the duke of Marlborough, and given to the duke of Ormond, who 
ad produced orders for a ceſſation of arms; but they were diſregarded by the 
ted queen's allies in the Britiſh pay. 1 x 


Conferences were opened for a peace at Utrecht, to which the queen 
and the French king ſent r and the allies being defeated 
at Denain, they grew ſenſible-that they were no match for the French, 
now that they were abandoned by the Engliſh. In ſhort, the terms were 
had agreed upon between France and England, The reader needs not be in- 
108, formed of the particular ceſſions made by the French, eſpecially. that of 
d to Dunkirk ; but after all, the peace would have been indefenſible had it 
had not been for the death of the emperor Joſeph, by which his brother, 
ice Charles III. for whom the war was chiefly undertaken, became emperor 
car- of Germany, as. well as king of Spain, and the bad faith of the Engliſh 
je allies, in not fulfilling their engagements, and throwing upon the Britiſh 
land parliament almoſt the whole weight of the war, not to mention the 
ures, exhanſted ſtate of the kingdom. Mr. Harley, who was created earl of 
inels Oxford, and lord high treaſurer of England, was. then conſidered as. the 

queen's firſt miniſter, but the * wr for the peace went through the 
 ſuc- hands of Mr. Harley and lord Bolingbroke, one of the principal ſecretaries 
ts in of ſtate,  'The. miniſtry endeavoured to ſtifle the complaints. of the whigs, 
Matl- and the remonſtrances of prince Eugene, who =. in England on the 
with part of the allies, b falling upon the contractors, foragers, and, other 
nuing agents of the fleet and army, whom they accuſed of corrupt practices. 
emo he queen was at this time in a critical ſituation. The Whigs, without 
yer be atempting to anſwer the arguments of the tories for peace, condemned it 
rouph as ſhameful, _ The majority of the houſe of lords was of that party, but 
| that of the houſe of commons were. tories. The queen was afraid that 
rente the peers would rejeck the peace, and by an unprecedented exerciſe of, her 
T Eng: 1 77 ſhe created twelve peers at one time, which ſecured. the appro- 


by the bation of the parliament for the peace. Such was the ſtate of affairs at 
Enolih A this critical period; and I am. apt to think from their complexion that the 
engirelſ queen had by ſome ſecret influence, which never has yet been diſcovered; 


aduall and. was even concealed from her miniſters, inclined to call her brother to 
that ei the ſucceſſion. __ The reſt of the queen's life. was rendered uneaſy by the 
, where BN Jarting. of parties. The whigs demanded. a. writ for the electoral prince 
rejeftcl WW of Hanover, as duke of Cambridge, to come to England, and ſhe was 
obliped to diſmiſs her lord treaſurer, when ſhe fell into a lethargic diſorder, 
at Gtt- Which carried her off on the firſt of Auguſt 1714, in the fiftieth year of 
in thei ber age, and the thirteenth of her reign *. I have nothing to add to what 
the iO ———v—r—r—rß—rß—rß—r—rß5ß«Xʒ.è — —:wQ 
ple, and . And with her ended the line of the Stewarts, which from the acceſſion of James I. 
heral en . had ſwayed the ſceptre of England 111 years, and that of Scotland 34g years, | 
e aeceſſion of Robert II. ,ann0247 . James the late pretender, ſon of James IN 
eo queen Ange, von br feht adenale 2000 1707, was proclimedking of 
"7 | © 3:57 lu 22 vs aa! & las ell 
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I have already faid of her character, but that, 1 was a favourite 
with neither party in her n till towards che end of her reign, 
when the tories affected to 1do}ize her, yet her people dignified her with 
due name of the Good queen Anne. Notwithſtanding all I have ſaid of 
the exhauſted ſtate of England before the peace of Utrecht was concluded, 
yet the public credit was little nothing affected by her death, thoup 
the national debt then amonnted to about fifty millions, fo firm was 
dependence of the people _ the ſecurity of parlament. 
Anne had not ſtrength mind, by herſelf, to carry any important re. 
ſolve into execution; and ſhe left public meaſures in ſo indecihve a fiate, 
that upon her death the ſucceſſion took place in terms of the act of ſettle. 
ment, and George I. elector of Hanover, was proclaimed king of Great 
Britain, his wither," tio would have been next in ſucceſſion, havin 
died but a few days before. He came over to England with ſtrong wie 
ſeſſions againſt the tory mibiſtry, moſt of whom he difplaced ; but this did 
not make any great alteration to his prejudice in England; while the 
Scots were driven into rebellion in 1715, Which was happily ſuppreſſed in 
\ e e | 1 ago oh | 
the beginning of the next year. Some deluded noblemen and gentlemen 


In the north of England K ee of the Scotch rebels, but they 
were ſurrounded at Preſton, where they delivered up their arms, and their 
leaders were ſent priſoners to London, where ſome of them ſuffered. The 
| tories and jacobites, however, raifed mobs and commotions at London, 
Oxford, and other parts of England, but they were ſoon ſuppreſſed, by 
"making their ringleaders examples of juſtice. Lord Oxford was impri- 
| "foned for three years, but the capital proſecution of him by the whigs for 
the hand he had in the peace of! Utrecht, was ſecretly diſapproved of by 
the king, and dropped. _ e 
After all, the nation was in ſuch a diſpoſition, that the miniſtry durt 
not venture to call a new parliament, and the members of that which vas 
"fitting voted a continuance of their duration from three to ſeven years, 
which js thought to have been the greateſt ſtretch of parliamentary power 
ever known. Seyeral other extraordinary meaſures'took place about the 
ſame time. Mr. Shippen, an excellent ſpeaker, and member of parlis- 
ment, was ſent to the Tower for ſaying that the king's ſpeech was cal 
, CEuJated for the 'meridian of Hanover rather than of London; and one 
Matthews, a young joutneyman printer, was hangtd for compoſing 
Ally pamphlet, that in later times would not have been thought wortly 
'of animadverſion. The truth is, the whig miniſtry were exceſſively jealous 
*of every thing that ſeemed to affect their maſter's title, aud George | 
though a ſagacious moderate prince, undoubtedly rendered England wo 
ſubſervient to his contibental connections, Which were various and com- 
plicated. He quatrelſed With the czar of Muſcovy about their Germen 
"concerns, aud had not Charles XII. king of Sweden, been killed fo er 
- UYitally as he was, Great Britain probably would hare been invaded by 
Ape ttorthern conquerots, great prepararions being made for that pur 
"Tn $71 he quarretled ith Spain on account ofthe quidruple alu 
England, 3 Lewis XIV. at St. Germains, and for ſome time treated as ſuch by the cou'® 
. Rome, France, Spain and Turin. He refided-at Rome r 
nce'of a court, and continued firm it the Romiſh faith tin his death, "whit 2 
e years fince, He leſt two ſons, viz.' Charles Edward, "who was defeated at Cullodth 
Faw * Auden _ 2 ae, where he is ſaid — _ 
F — fon, who-en;0ys > dignified place 
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that had been formed by Great Britain, France, Germany, and the ſtates. 
eral; and his admiral, Sir George Byng, by his orders, deſtroyed the 
riſk fleet near Syracuſe. A trifling war with Spain then commenced, 
but it was ſoon ended by the Spaniards delivering up Sardinia and Sicily, 
the former to-the duke of n to the emperor. 3 
A national puniſhment different from ye, pelſtilence, and famine, - 
owe England in the year 1720, by. the fadden riſe of the South-Sea. 
Stock, one of the trading companies. This company was but of late. 
eeftion,, and was owing to a ſcheme of carrying bn an excluſive trade, 
and making a ſettlement in the South-Seas, Which had been formed in 
7. In 1720 the company obtained an act to encreaſe their capital 
lock by redeemiog the public. dehts ; and was then inveſted with the 
aſlento of negroes, ' which had: been. ſtipulated between Great Britain and 
Spain. In fort, it became ſo favourite a company, that by the twen- 
tieth of June this year, their ſtock roſe to 890 per cent. and afterwards to 
1000; but before the end of September it fell to 150, by which thouſands 
were involved in ruin. Though this might be owing to the inconſiderate 
avarice of the ſubſcribers, yet the public imagined that the miniſtry had 
contributed to the calamity; and ſome of the directors inſinuated as if the 
miniſters and their friends had been. the chief gainers, The latter, how-, 
ever, had the addreſs to eſcape without cenſure, but the parliament paſſed 
a bill which confiſcated the eſtates of the directors, with an allowance for. 
their maintenance; a poor reparation for the 1 A nie 
The jacobites thought to avail them/elves of the national ferment in conſe. , 
quence of the South · Sea ſcheme, and England's. connections with the conti-- 
nent, which. every day enereaſed. On this, ane Layer, a lawyer, was tried and 
executed for bigh-treaſon. Several perſons of great 12 and diſtinction 
were apprehended on ſuſpicion, hut the ſtorm fell chiefly on Francis 
way Atterhury, lord biſhop of Rocheſter; who was deprived of his ſee and ſest 
urs, in parliament; and-baniſhed for life, This muſt. have been at beſt an idle 
wer plot, and; the. reality, of it has never; been diſcovered, ſo that the juſtice. of: 
the biſbop's cen ſate has been, queſtioned. After the ferment of this plot 
liz had ſubſided, the miniſtry, who; were all in the intereſt of Hanover, ven- 
cal ted upon ſeveral, bold meaſures,; in ſome of which, the national intereſt: 
if not honour was evidently-ſaorificed./to, that eleQorate,, The crown of 
Great-Brizajn, was engaged in every-continental diſpute, however remotw: = 
XK was from, her intereſt; and the difference- 5 > 
courts, of Madrid and Vienna, it was agreed that it ſhould be determ 
by a, £0ngreſa to che held at; Gambray, under the anſpices of, Frangt., | 
This cogrefs proved. abortive,. and England was involved in freſh diffi- 
eulties. on account of · Hanover. Si fluctuating was the ſtate of Europe at 
lis time, r A froth! traaty was concluded at Hano- 
"er berween-the-kings. of-GreateBritains France, and) Pruſſia, to counter- 
an alliance that had: been formed: between the courts. of Vienna 
and Madrid. &. ſquadron. was ſens toner Baltic, another to the Medizer- | 
en, and. third, under admiral Hofer, 9e. the Malt Indies, to watch 
ihe Spaniſh, plate fegt. This Jaſt „en a faral: a6; well 2 an igglarides 
Fi mags The admiral and myſ&-of hie mea periſhed by epidemical 
ie and: the hulks of hie (hips Totied fo as to repder dem unkix for 
"Vice, The management of the Spaniarda was little. beter, They Joſh 
a e men in the ſiege of Gibraltar, which: they were obliged ta 
rae,” The kiog in his. ſpeech to te parliament, :publicly-accuſed-the = 
neee 
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of June, 1727, at Ofnaburgh, im the fixty-eighth year of his age, and 
the thirteenth of his reign. This period is too late to offer any thing new 

y way of obſervation on national improvements. The'reign of George l. 
is remarkable for the incredible nu of bubbles and cheating proſects, 
to which it gave riſe, -and for the great alteration of the ſyſtem of Europe, 


by the concern which the Engliſh took in the affairs of the continent. The 


inſtitution of the ſinking fund for diminiſhing the national debt, is like- 
wiſe owing to this period. The value of the northern parts of the king- 


dom began now to be better underſtood than formerly, and the ſtate of 


manufactures began to ſhift. This was chiefly owing to the unequal 
diſtribution of the land- tax, Which rendered it difficult for the poor to 
ſobſiſt in certain counties, which had been forward in giving in the true 


value of their eſtates When that tax took place. 


Sir Robert Walpole was conſidered as firſt miniſter of England when 
George I. died, and ſome differences having happened between him and 
the prince of Wales, it was generally thought upon the acceſſion of the 
latter to the crown that Sir Robert would be diſplaced. That might hae 
been the caſe could another _ have been found equally capable, as 
he was, to manage the houſe of commons, and to gratify that predi- 
lection for Hanover which George II. inherited from bis father. No 
miniſter ever underſtood better the temper of the people of England, and 
none perhaps ever tried it more. He filled all places of power, truſt, and 
> and almoſt the houſe of commons itſelf, with his own creatures; 

ut peace was his darling object, 'becauſe he thought that war muſt be 
fatal to his power. The times are too recent for me to enter upon par- 


ticulars. It is ſufficient to ſay, that during his long adminiſtration he 


never loſt a queſtion that he was in earneſt to carry. The exciſe ſcheme 
was the firſt meaſure that gave a "ſhock to his power, and even that be 
culd have carried, had he not been afraid of the ſpirit of the people 
without doors, which” might have either produced an inſurrection, or 
endangered his intereſt in the net gover al election. Having compro- 
miſed all differences with Spain, he filled all the courts of Europe with 
embaſſies and negociations, and the new prune gratified him with the 
means of performing his engagements,” Ile continued and- enlarged the 
ſubſidies paid to the German princes for the ſecurity of Hanover, and had 
even the addreſs to obtain from time to time votes of credit for fulfilling 
his intermediate engagements, and in the mean while, to amuſe the pub- 
lie, be ſuffered enquiries into the ſtate of the jails, and other matters that 
did not affect his on power; to procs et. 
His pacific ſyſtem brought him, however, into inconveniencies both 
at home and abroad. He encouraged the Spaniards to continue t 

depredations upon the Engliſh” ſhipping in the American ſeas, and 

French to treat the Bupliſh court With inſolence and neglect. At homes 


themſelves 


WF | 
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| many of the greas" peers thought themſelves lighted, und they zone 


3 & 6 
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5 


ſat in a parliament, and taking advantage of the nn 
zgainſt. the Spaniards, they gave the miniſter great uneaſineſs. 


aving - 
thus hewn Walpole's adminiſtration in the unfavourable, it is but 5 


ve turn to the moſt advantageous light it will admit of. 
He filled the courts of juſtice with able and upright judges, nor was 
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he ever, known to attempt Fa perverſion of the known laws of the king- 
C 


dom. He was ſo far from checking the freedom of debate, that be bore 
with equanimity the moſt ſcurrilous abuſe that was thrown out to his face, 
He gave way to one or two proſecutions for libels, in complaiſance to his 
4 who thought th 


bl : - 


that the preſs of England never was more open or free than during his ad- 
miniflcation; , If he managed the majority of parliament. by corruption, 
which is the main charge againſt him, it is not to be denied that his ene= 
mies were often influenced - 


of h manufadures. eee eee 
With. regard to the king's own perſonal concern in public matters, 
Walpale was rather his miniſter than his favourite, and his majeſty often 


requ gd to ſupport it, by the enereaſe of her trade, and the improvement 


lr is him, as Walpole. himſelf has been heard to acknowledge, hg 


cerning.the Spaniſh” depredations in the Weſt Indies, and the proofs. that 
— 5 ſupport N 5 merchants, made at laſt an 
impreſſion even upon many: Walpole's friends. The heads of the op- 
poſitign in both houſes of parliament accuſed. the miniſter of having by 
i page cf Seville, Pe negociations, introduced a branch of the 


wule of; Bourbon 1nta. Italy, and depreſſed the houſe of Auſtria, the an- 
tient and natural ally of ngland, hey.expoſed, with invincible force 


of eloquence and reaſoning,. the injuſtice and diſgrace. as well as loſs 


ui from the Spaniſh, depredations, and the neceſlity of ann | 


by force. Sir Robert adhered. to bis pacific ſyſtem,: and concluded a, 


ſhameful and indefenſible, compromiſe, under the title of a .Canvention, 


with the court of Spain, which produced a war with that nation. 

£4 a Carolin=, oontart to Gn II. had b firm. 
to dne miniſter, but ſhe: died hen a variance ſubſiſted between the kin 
and his fon the prince of Wales. The latter complained, that Hcg 
Walpale's anfluence he was deprived not only of the power, but the m” 
Won to which his birth ory him, and ke put himſelf at the head of 


the oppoſition with ſa much firmneſs, that it was, generally foreſeen. that, 


Vagel 
the miniſter, Was ſent with a ſquadron of . ſix. ſhips to the Weſt Indies, 


where he took and demoliſhed Porto, Bello; hut being a hot, impracti- 5 


cable man, he miſcarried. in his other attempts, eſpecially that upon Car- 


thageng, in which many thouſands of Britiſh lives were wantonly thrown - 


way.:..The oppoſitian exulted in Vernon's ſucceſs, and imputed his 
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themſelves more than ever they had done in elections. This, together 
with the diſguſt of the people at the propoſed exciſe ſcheme, about the 
year 1736 and 1737, encreaſed the minority in the houſe of commons to 
130, ſome of whom were as able men and as good ſpeakers as ever had 


ves affected by them, and it cannot be denied 


| ced by no very laudable motives, and that the at- 
mpt.they, made, without ſpecifying any charge, to remove him from his 
majeſty's councils and preſence for ever, was illegal and unjuſt. As to 
his r 1cific. ſyſtem, it certainly more than repaid. to the nation all that was 


he was, reſponſible for 81 the meaſures of government. The debates con- 


„had been always a erm friend, 7 
ole's power was drawing to a, crifis, Admiral Vernon, who hated - 6 


miicarriages to the miniſter's ſtarving the war, by. with-holding the means 
en carrying it on. The general. eleQion approaching, ſo prevalent my 


1 
3 
1 
| 


the houſe, reſigned his employments, and ſome 


battle of Dettingen; and his not ſuffering his pene! 
| 4 improve the blow, was thought to proceed from tenderneſs for bit 


people, and he indul 


This naturally ſugge 
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the intereſt of the * of Wales in England, and that of the duke of 
Argyle in Scotland, that'a majority was returned to parliament who were 
no Biene to the miniſter, and after a few 1 he retired from 
days after was created earl 
of Orford. : Age, 3 AF Z 5 N 8 
+ George II. bore the loſs of his miniſter with the grea equanimity, 
and even conferred titles of honour and poſts of diſtinction upon the heads 
of the oppoſition. By this time, the death of the emperor Charles VI. the 
danger of the pragmatic ſanftion (which meant the ſucceſſion of his 
daughter to” the Auſtrian dominions) through the ambition of France, 


| 


Who had filled all Germany with her armies,” and many other concurrent 


cauſes, induced George to take the leading part in a'cotitinental war. He 


| was encouraged to this by lord Carteret, afterwards earl of Granville, an 


able, but 4 headftrong minifter, whom George had made his ſecretary of 
ſtate, and, indeed, by the voice of the nation in general. George ac- 
coningly put himſelf at the head of his oe dere or and pained the 

, the carl of Stair, 


leQoral dominions. This partiality created univerſal flame in England, 
and the clamour raiſed againſt his lordſhip's meaſures was ee the 
duke of Newcaſtle and $” brother, lord chancellor Hardwicke, the lord 


Harrington, and other miniſters, who reſigned, or offered to reſign their 


places, if lord Carteret ſhould retain his influence in the cabinet, His 
majeſty was obliged to ne- what he thought was the voice of bis 

| them with accepting the ſervices of ſome gentle- 
men who never had been confidered as zealous friends to the houſe of 
Hanover: After various removals} Mr. Pelham was placed at the head of 
the treaſary, and appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and conſequently 
was conſidered as firſt miniſter,” or rather the power of the premierſhip wat 


divided between him and his brother the duke of Newcaftle. 


Great Britain was then engaged in 3 penſive war both againſt the 
French and Spaniards, and ber enemies ſought to avail themſelves of the 
general diſcontent that had prevailed in England on account of Hanover, 
and which, even . debates, exceeded the bounds 1 
| | eſted to them the idea of a ing to the pretender, . 
reſided at Rome, and he agreed that his ſon Charles, who was a ſprighty 
young man, ſhould'repair to France, from whence he ſet ſail, and na: 
rowly eſcaped with a few followers in à frigate to the weſtern coaſts of 
id, hetween the iflands of Mull and 8 , where he diſcoyered him- 
If, aſſembled his followers, atid/publitheg a manifeſto exciting the nation 
to a febellion. It is neceſſary; befqre we relate the unaccountable ſucces 
of rhis enterprize, to make a mort retroſpett to foreign part. 
- "The war of 1741 proved unfortunate in the Welt Indies, through the 


fatal livifions between admiral Vernon and general Wentworth, 1. 


mmanded the land troops, and it way thought that aboye 20,090 Brit 
. — and ſeamen periſhed in the Ne tein of Cart 


and the inclemency of the air and climate during other idle e- — 


27 

ons. 

The year 1742 had 8 in negociations with the courts of Peterl- 

burgh and Berlin, Which, h expenſive, proved of little or no ſervice 

to Great-Britam, ſo that the victory of Dettingen left the French troops in 

— the ſame ſituatio as before. A difference between the admirals 
atthews and Leſtock had ſuffered the Spaniſh and French fleets. 
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Put of Toulon wich but Nhe Joſs ; and foon after the French, 1 
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barrier in the Netherlan 
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before acted only as allies to the 8 Taper, declared war a oats 'Great- 
Britain, who, in her turn, declared war againſt the French. 4 Dutch, 
the natural allies of England, during cis war carried on a moſt lucrative 
trade, nor could they be brought to a& againſt the French, till the people 
entered into aſſociat ns and ĩnſurrections againſt wo governmient. 5 — 


2 was in a miſerable condition, and when they at laſt ſent a body of 


to join the Britiſh and Auftrian armies, which, indeed, had been 
wretchedly commanded fur one or two campaigus, they did it with fo bad 
a grace, that it was plain they did not intend to act in earneſt. When the 
duke of Cumberland took upon himſelf oe command of the army, the 
French, to the A 1 8 of the allies, 15 almoſt maſters of the 


and were beſieging 70 ournay. The duke at- 
tempted. to raiſe the ſiege, but by the fs of the Auftrians, the 


' cowardice of the Dutch, whoſe government. all along held a ſecret 
correſpondence with France, and miſconduR ſomewhere die, de loſt ches 


battle of Fontenoy, and*7000 of his beſt men, though it is generally 
allowed that his diſpoſitions were excellent, and both he and his troops 
behabed with unexampled intrepidity. To colnterbalance ſuch a train of 
misfortunes, admiral Anſon returned this year to England, with an rj 
menſe treaſure, which he had taken from the Spaniards, in his vo 
wund the world; 1 — the Enplith commodore Warren, with co 
Pepperel, took from $1 the i important town and fortreſs of Tong 
burg in! the iſland of ape, Breton. ator 
Lich was the ſtare of fire abroad in Auguit 17455 when the þreten 


ters eldeft fon, at the Read of ſome Hightand followers, Turptized and 


difarmed a party of che king's troops in the Wefterh' iſlands, and advan- 


cel with great rapidity to Perth. 1 ſhall only add to what [ Rays brag 


ſaid of 4 — progreſs and ſup reffion of this rebellion, that it 


an alarm through Eng and. The 5 never fo Seca ghly 
experienced, à8 it did at ma time, the benefit of the public debt fr hy 
por of the revolution. The French = the Jicobi ite parey IE r ſack 
ere was at that time in England) had laid a 1 27 ſcheme f 
the Bank; but common danger baked all diſtinRions, and bite them 
in the defence of one intereſt, which was private . property, The mer- 
chants”nndertook, in their addreſs to the king, to laß At it, by receiving 
bank-notes in payment. This ſeaſonable meals 6 ved public 9 
but the defeat of the rebels by the duke of Culnderland at Cullsden, and 
2 executions that followed, did not reſtore tränquillity to 1 8 TT 
car of Orange, ſon-in-law t to his majeſty George II. Was, by 


of his majefty and the ſpirit of the people of the United. 25 5 


ta be their naar the Dat + could. be brought to 
tly e allies were defeats ted at Val, near | 


1 55 Was N in a manner that has never yet been en. 1 5 


e an 1515 other diſyraces on the continent ; and it now betame 
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hy lis army from total deftruQion. | by time, Bow 

French Marine and commerce Were in danger vob 'be ng Abit by | © 

Na at fea, 2 f the Tominands of ers 8 Anſon, ' Warren 
hell 0 gallant officers but the En liſh arms were not * 


as could = been wiſhed Nerf rear admiral Boſcawen in the 


Ty ndies. ' In this Nate of affairs, the Tucceffes of the French 97 
a * ad deen balanced, and both min 
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230 ENGLAN D. 
ſtries turned their thoughts to peace. The (queſtion is not yet decided 
which party had the greateſt reaſon to defire it, the French and Spaniards 
for the immenſe loſſes they had ſuſtained by ſea, or the allies for the dif. 
graces they had ſuffered by land. 55 | 

" Whatever may be in this, preliminaries for peace were ſigned in April 
1748, and a definitive treaty was concluded at Aix-14: Chapelle, in Oc- 
tober, the 'baſis of which was the reſtitution on both ſides of all places 
taken during the war, The number of prizes taken by the Engliſh in 
this war, from its commencement to the ſigning the preliminaries of peace, 
was 3434 ; namely, 1249 from the Spaniards, and 2185 from the French; 
and that they loſt during the war, 3238; 1360 being taken by the Spani. 
_ ards, and 1878 by the French. Several of the ſhips taken from the Spa- 
niards were immenſely rich; ſo that the balance upon the whole amounted 
to almoſt two millions, in favour of the Engliſh. Such is the groſs calcu- 


' lation on both ſides, but the conſequences plainly proved that the loſſes of 


_ « aboliſhed, and the new Ryle eſtabliſhed, to the vaſt conveniency of t 


the French and Spaniards, mult. have been much; greater. The vaſt for- 
tunes made by private perſons in England all of a ſudden, ſufficiently 
 ſhewed that immenſe ſums had not been brought to the public account; 
but the greateſt proof was, that next year the intereſt of the national debt 
was reduced from four to three and a half per cent. for ſeven, years, after 
which the whole was to ſtand reduced to three per cent. 
This was the boldeſt ſtroke of financing that eyer was attempted per 
in any country, conſiſtently with public faith; for the — of the 
vernment, after a ſmall ineffectual oppoſition, continued their money in 
Se funds, and a few who ſold out even made intereſt to have it replaced 
on the ſame ſecurity, or were paid off their principal ſums out of the 
ſinking fund. This was an æra of improvements; Mr. Pelham's candour 
and reQitude of adminiſtration- leaving him few or no enemies in parlia- 
ment, and he omitted no opportunity of carrying into execution every 
ſcheme for the improvement of commerce, manufactures, and the fiſheries; 
the benefits of which were felt during the ſucceeding war, and are to this 
day. Ereity intelligent perſon, however, conſidered the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle as no better than an armed ceſſation of -hoſtilities. The French 
employed themſelves in recruiting and repairing: their marine, and had 
laid a deep ſcheme for poſſeſſing themſelves of the Britiſh back ſettlements 
in America, and for cutting off all communication between the Engliſh 
and the native Indians, in Fitch caſe our colonies muſt have been reduced 
to a narrow ſlip on the coaſts, without the means of petting any ſubſiſtance 


to ſupport them. 


0 


In the mean w 


the Scuth- Sea company gave up all their future claims to the aſſiento con- 
tract, by virtue of which, that company had ſupplied the Spaniſh Weſt⸗ 
Indies with ' negroes. In March, 1750, died, univerſally lamented, bis 
royal highneſs Frederic. prince of Wales. In May, 1751, an act paſſed for 
regulating the commencement of the year, by which. the old 1 5 5 
e 
. 'This was done by ſinking eleven days in September, 1752, aud 
thereafter beginning the year on the iſt of January, In 1753 the famous 
act paſſed for preventing clandeſtine marriages ; * * — — it is for the 
benefit of the ſubjeRt is a point that is fill very queſtionable, The public 
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of England about this time ſuſtained an immenſe loſs by the death of Mr. Ie: 


* 


pelham, who was indiſputably the honeſteſt, wiſeſt, che moſt popular, and 


therefore the moſt ſucceſsful miniſter England had ever ſeen. 2 52 97114 
- The barefaced encroachments of the French, who had built forts on our 


back ſettlements in America, and the 'diſpofitions they made for 3 | 
over vaſt bodies of veteran troops to ſupport thoſe encroachments, produced 


a wonderful ſpirit in England, eſpecially after admiral Boſcawen was or- 


dered with eleven, ſhips of the line, beſides a frigate and two regiments, 


to fail to the bauks of Newfoundland, where he came up with and. took, 
two French men of war, the reſt of their fleet eſcaping. up the river St. 


Lawrence, by the {traits of Belleiſle. No ſooner was it known that hoſtili- 
ties were begun, than the publie of England poured their money into the 
vertiment's loan, and orders were iſſued for making general repriſals in 
Ftrope as well as in America; and that all the French ſhips, whether 
utward or homeward bound, ſhould be ſtopped and brought into Britiſh 


ports. Theſe orders were ſo effectual, that before the end of the year 
175% above zoo of the richeſt French: merchant ſhips, and above 8000 


of their beſt ſailors were brought into Britiſh ports. This well-timed mea - 
ſure had ſuch an effect, that the French had neither hands to navigate their 


merchant- men, nor to man their — 1 of war, for about two years after 
near'30,0c0' French ſeamen were found to be priſoners in England. ; 


In July 1755 od Braddock, who had been injudiciouſly ſent from 


England to attack the French and reduce the; forts on the Ohio, was de» 


feated and killed, by falling into an ambuſcade of the French and Indians 


near Fort du Queſne; but major general Johnſon defeated a body f 


French near Crown Point, of whom he killed about 1000. 2 
The iEngliſh at this time could not be ſaid to have any firſt miniſter; 
ſome great men agreed in nothing but in oppoſing the meaſures of the cabi- 
net, which had been undertaken without their conſent. The Engliſh navy 
in 1755 conſiſted of one 9 of 110 guns, five of 100 guns each, thirteen 


of 98, eight of 80, five of 74, twenty- nine of 70, four of 66, one of 


64, thirty-three: of 60, three of r of 50, four of 44, 
thirty-five of 40, and forty-two of 

each, two of 16, eleven of 14, thirteen of 12, and one of 10; des 
2 great number of bomb-ketches, fireſhips, and tenders; a force ſuffi- 


cient to oppoſe the united maritime ſtrength of all the powers of Europe. 
Whilſt that of the French, even at the end of this year, and includin = 


the ſhips then upon the ſtocks, amounted to no more than fix ſhips, o 
80 guns, twenty-one of 74, one of 72, four of 70, thirty-one of 64, two 
„ fix of Fo, and thirty-two: frigates. * 8 


ry 
12 * 


In praportion as the ſpirits of the public were elevated Nr ge ; 
| French had 


ble armaments, they were ſunk with an account that t 
landed 11,000 men in Minorca,” to attack fort St. Philip there, that admi- 
ral Byng, who had been ſent out with a ſquadron at leaſt equal to that of 
the French, had been baffled if not defeated by their admiral Galiffoniere, 
and: that at laſt Minorca was. ſurrendered by general Blakeney. The 

lin were far more alarmed than they ought to have been at thoſe events. 


The loſs of Minorca was more-ſhameful'thap detrimental to the kingdom, 


but the public outery was ſuch, that the king gave up Byng to public 
juſtice, and he was ſhot to death at Portſmouth for cowardice. Fs 
It was abdut this time that Mr. Pitt was placed, as ſecretary of ſtate, 
a the head of the adminiſtration. He had been long known to be a bold 


a # 


20 ; four {loops of war of 18 guns 


Naber, and be foon- proved himſelf to be as ſpirited a miniſter. The 
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- miſcarriages in the Mediterraneati had no conſequence but the loſs of bn 
St. Philip, which was more than'repaired by the vaſt ſucceſs of the ay 
3 both in Europe and America. The ſucteſſes of the Engliſm 


the Eaſt- Indies, under colonel Clive, are almoſt incredible. He ge. 
feated Suraja Dowla, nabob of Bengal, Baha, and Orixa, and placed 
Jaffier Ally Cawn in the antient ſeatof. the new nabobs of thoſe provinces, 
Suraja Dowla, who was in the French intereſt, was a few days after his 
being defeated taken by the new nabob Jaffier Ally Cawn's ſon, and put to 
death This event laid the foundation of the preſent amazing extent of 
riches and territory, which the Engliſh now poſſeſs in the Eaſt- Indies. 
Mr. Pitt introduced into the cabinet a new ſyſtem of operations apainſt 
France, 'than which nothing could be' better calculated to reſtore the ſpirits 
of his countrymen, and to alarm their enemies. Far from dreading an 


invaſion, he planned an expedition for carrying the arms of England into 


France itfelf, and che deſcent was to be made at Rochefort, under general 


Sir John Mordauent, who was to command the land troops. othing 


e be more promiſing than the diſpoſitions for this expedition. 
failed on the 8th of September 1757, and admiral Hawke brought both 
the ſea and land forces back on the öth of October, to St. Helen's, with- 
out the general making an attempt to land on the coaſt of France. He 
was tried and acquitted without the public murmuring, ſo great an opinion 
Had the people of the miniſter, who, to do him juſtice, did not ſuffer a 
man or a ſhip belonging to the Engliſh army or navy to lie idle. 
The French having attacked the electorate of Hanover with a moſt pow- 
Erful army, merely becauſe his Britannic majeſty refuſed to wink at their 
encroachments-in America, the Engliſh” parliament, in-gratitude, voted 
Aae fopplies of men and money in defence of the electoral dominions, 
The duke of Cumberland had been ſent thither to command an army of 
dbfervation, but he had been ſo powerfully preſſed by a ſuperior army, 
- he found himſelf obliged to lay down his arms, and the French, under 
e duke of Richelieu, took poſſeſſion of that electorate, and its capital, 
At this time, a'ſcarcity next to a famine raged in England; and the Heſſian 
troops, who, with the Hanoverians, had . ſent to defend the kingdom 
from an invaſion intended by the French, remained ſtill in England. 80 
many difficulties concurring, in 1758 a treaty of mutual defence was agreed 
to between his majeſty and the king of Pruſſia; in conſequence of which, 
the parliament voted 670, ooo I. to his Pruſſian majeſty; and alſo voted 
| large ſums, amounting in the whole to near two millions a year, for the 
ment of 56,000 of che troops of Hanover, Heſſe-Caſſel, Saxe-Gotha, 
Glſeabutte], and Buckeburg. This treaty which proved afterwards fe 
rdenſome to England, was intended to unite the proteſtant intereſt in 
ermany. | | | 
George II. with the conſent of his Pruſſian majefty, pretending that the 
French had violated the convention concluded cans — and the duke 
of Cumberland at Cloſterſeven, ordered his Hanoverian ſubjetts to reſume 
their arms under prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, a Pruſſian general, who 
inſtantly drove them out of Hanover; and the duke of Marlborough, after 
Engliſh had repeatedly inſulted the French coaſts, by TT their 
ores and ſhipping at St, Maloes and Cherbourg, marched into Germany, 
and joined prince Ferdinand with 1 2,000 Britiſh troops, which were aſter 
v encreaſed to 25, ooo. A ſharp war enſued. The En liſn ever) 
where performed wonders, and according to the accounts publiſhed in 
the London Gazette, they were every where viQorious;/ but nothing ſea 


8 n 


Sfive followed, and the enemy opened every campaign with advan 

Even the battle of Minden, the moſt glorious, perhaps, in the Engl 
annals, in which about 7000 Engliſh defeated 80,000 of the French 
regular troops in fair battle, contributed nothing to the concluſion of the 
war, or towards weakening the French in Germany. | 
The Engliſh bore the expence of the war with chearfulneſs, and ap- 


other part of the globe demonſtrated that he was in earneft; - Admi 

Boſcawen and general Amherſt, in Auguſt 1758, reduced and demoliſh 
Louiſbourg, in North America, which had been reſtored to the French-k 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and was become the ſcourge of the Briti 


du Queſne, in the ſame quarter, fell alſo into the hands of the Engliſh : 
-acquicions that far overbalanced a check which the Engliſh received at 
Ticonderago, and the loſs of about 300 of the Engliſh guards, as they 
day er general Bligh from the coaſt of France. 155 
The Engliſh affairs in the Eaſt Indies this year proved equally fortu- 
nate, and the lords of the admiralty received letters 22 with 
an account that admiral Pocock engaged the French fleet near Fort St. 


run her on ſhore, The Frenc 600 men killed and wounded, on 
this occaſion, and the Engliſh only 29 killed, and 89 wounded. That on 
the third of Auguſt 8 he engaged the French fleet a ſecond time, 
near Pondicherry ; when, a 

bore away with all the ſail they could make, and got ſafe into the road of 
Pondicherry. The loſs of the French in this engagement was 50 killed 
'and — y and that of the Engliſh only 147 killed and wounded. 
And that on the 14th of December following, general Lally, commander 
of the French army in thoſe parts, marched to beſiege Madraſs, which 


briſk cannonade, which laſted till the 16th of February following, the 

Engliſh having received a reinforcement of 600 men, general 

thought proper to raiſe the ſiege and retire with precipitation, leaving 
ind him 40 pieces of cannon. , ; 

The year 1759 was introduced by the taking of the iſland of Goreg, 
on the coaſt-of Africa, by commodore Keppel. Three capital expeditions 
had been planned for this year in America, and all of them proved-ſuc- 
ceſsful, One of them was againſt the French iſlands in the Weſt Indies, 


Quebec, the capital of the French Canada. The command was given, 


. 
- 


military genius. Wolfe was oppoſed” with far ſuperior forces by 

calm, the beſt and)moſt ſucceſsful general the French had. 1 the 
-fituation'of the country which Wolfe was to attack, and the works the 
pregnable, yet Moncalm never relaxed in his vigilance. Wolfe's cou 

"the heights of Abraham, near Quebec, where he fought and defeated the 
Trench army, but was himſelf killed; and general Monckton, who was 
dext in command, being wounded, the completion of the French defeat, 
Pay of reduein 
{now- viſeount) "Town 
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plauded Mr. Pitt's adminiſtration, | becauſe their glorious ſucceſſes in every 


trade, and took five or ſix French ſhips of the line; Frontenac and Fort 


David's, on the 29th. of March, in which engagement a French man of 
war, called the Bien Aimé, of Op was fo much damaged that they 


ter a briſk firing of ten minutes, the French 


was defended by the Engliſh colonels Laurence and Draper; and after a 


Where Guadaloupe was reduced. The ſecond expedition was againſt | 
de miniſter's advice, to general Wolfe, a young officer of a truly 
Mon- 
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French -threw- up to prevent a deſcent of the Engliſh, were deemed im- 


and perſeverance,' however, ſurmounting incredible difficulties, he gained 5 


Quebee, was reſerved for bnigadier 5 
55 | General : 


C ENGL. A N D: | 
| General Amherſt; who was the firſt Engliſh general on command in 
| America, conducted the third expedition. His orders were to reduce 
all Canada, and to join the army under general Wolfe on the banks of 
tze river St. Laurence. It is to the honour of the miniſter that Mr. 
Amherſt in this expedition was ſo well provided with every thing that 
could make it ſucceſsful, that there ſcarcely appeared any chance Fo its 
miſcarriage, and thus the French empire in North America became ſub. 
ject to Great-Britain. r | ale 
The affairs of the French being now deſperate, and their credit ruined, 
they reſolved upon an attempt to retrieve all by an invaſion of Great Bri- 
tain: but, on the 18th of Auguſt, 1759, admiral Boſcawen attacked the 
Toulon ſquadron, commanded by M. de la Clue, near the ſtraits of 
Gibraltar, took Le Centaur of 74, Le Temeraire of 74, and Le Modefte 
of 74 guns; and burnt L'Ocean of 80, and Le Redoubtable of 74 gung, 
The reſt of the fleet, confiſting of ſeven ſhips of the line, and three fri- 
| gates, made their eſcape in the night. And on November 20, Sir Ed- 
. ward Hawke defeated the Breſt fleet, commanded by admiral Conflans, off 
=. the. iſland of Dumet, in the bay of Biſcay. The Formidable, a French 
man of war of 80 guns, was taken; the Theſce of 74, and the Superbe of 
70 guns, were ſunk ; and the Soleil Royal of 80, and the Heros of 74, 
were burnt, Seven or eight French men of war of the line got up the 
river Villaine, by throwing their guns over board; and the reſt of the 
= fleet, conſiſting of five ſhips of the line, and three frigates, eſcaped in the 
| night. The Engliſh loſt on this occaſion, upon the ſhoals of the coaſt, the 
Eſſex of 64, and the Reſolution of 74 guns, After this engagement, the 
French gave over all thoughts of their intended invaſion of Great Britain, 
In February 1760, captain Thurot, a French marine adventurer, who 
had with three ſloops of war alarmed the coaſts of Scotland, and actually 
made a deſcent. at Cie wr. 8 in Ireland, was; on his return from 
thence, met, defeated, and killed, by captain Elliot, who was the com- 
| modore of three ſhips, inferior in force to the Frenchman's ſquadron, 
1 N day's gazette added to the accounts of the ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, 
and the utter ruin of the French finances, which that government did not 
bluſh publicly to avow. In ſhort, Great Britain now reigned as ſole 
miſtreſs of the main, and had ſucceeded in every meaſure that had been 
projected for her own ſafety and advantage. | + 
+ The war in Germany, however, continued till as undeciſive as it was 
_ .expenſive, and many in England began to conſider it now as foreign to 
the internal intereſts of Great Britain. The French again and again 
ſhewed diſpoſitions for treating; and the charges of the war, which began 
no to amount to little leſs than eighteen millions ſlerling yearly, inclined 
the Britiſh miniſtry to liſten to their propoſals. A negociation was ac- 
cordingly entered upon, Which proved abortive, as did many other pro- 
jects for accommodation; but, on the 25th of October 1760, George Il. 
died ſuddenly, full of years and glory, in the 77th of his age and 33d 
of his reign, and was ſucceeded by his grandſon, now George III. eldeſt 
ſon to the late prince of Wales. 
The memory of George II. is reprehenſible on no head but his predi- 
lection for his electoral dominions... He never could ſeparate an idea that 
there was. any difference between them and his regal dominions, and he 
- was ſometimes ill enough adviſed to declare ſo much in his ſpeeches to 
8 We are, however, to remember, that his people gratified 
dim in this partiality, and that he never acted by power or Tanz. 
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' He was juſt rather than generous, and in matters of ceconomy, either in 
| his ſtate or his houſhold, he was willing to connive at abuſes, if they had 
the ſanction of law and cuſtom. By this means thoſe miſmanagements 
about his court were multiplied to an enormous degree, and even under- 
. clerks in offices amaſſed fortunes ten times greater than their legal ſalaries 
or perquiſites could raiſe. He was not very acceſſible to cane and 
therefore it was no wonder that having left Germany after he had attained 
to/man's eſtate, he till retained foreign notions both of men and things. 
In government he had no favourite, for he parted with Sir Robert Wal- 
pole's adminiſtration with great indifference, and ſhewed very little con- 
cern at the ſubſequent revolutions among his ſervants. This quality may 
be deemed a virtue, as it contributed greatly to the internal quiet of his 
reign, and prevented 2 from loading the king with the faults of 
his miniſters. In his perſonal diſpoſition he was erer, but placable, 
fearleſs of danger, fond of military parade, and enjoyed the memory of 
the campaigns in which he ſerved when young, His affections, either 
public or private, were never known to interfere with the ordinary courſe 
of juſtice; and though his reign was diſtracted by party, the courts of 
juſtice were never better filled than under him : this was a point in which 
all factions were agreed. TOR 
The brighter the national glory was at the time of George TI's death, 
the more arduous was the province of his ſucceſſor, George III. Born 
| and bred in England, he had no prepoſſeſſions but for his native country, 
| and an excellent education gave him true notions of its intereſts, therefore 
he was not to be impoſed upon by flattering appearances. He knew that 
neither the finances, nor the population of England, could 'furniſh men 
aud money for ſupplying the neceſſities of the war, ſucceſsful as it was, 
and yet he was obliged to continue it, . ſo as to bring it to a happy period. 
' Hechoſe for his firſt miniſter the earl of Bute, whom he had known ever 
ſince he began to know himſelf, and among the firſt acts of his reign was 
do convince the public that the death of his predeceſſor ſhould not relax 
the operations of the war. Accordingly, in 1761, the iſland of Belleiſle, 


on the coaſt of France, ſurrendered to his majeſty's ſhips and forces under 


commodore Keppel * Hodgſon ; as did the important fortreſs 
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of Pondicherry in the Eaſt: Indies to colonel Coote and admiral Stevens. 
The operations againſt thEFrench Weſt Indies ſtill continued under general 


" Monckton, lord Rollo, and Sir James Dowglaſs ; and in 1762, the iſland 
to of Martinico, hitherto deemed impregnable, with the iſlands of Grenada, 
in _ Grenadillas, St. Vincent, and others of leſs note, were ſubdued by the 
an Britiſh arms, with inconceivable rapidity. n 
ed By this time the famous family compact among all the branches of the - - 
c Bourbon family had been concluded, that it was found neceſſary to declare 
"Y War apainſ Spain, who having been hitherto no principals in the quarrel, 
II. had fcandalouſly. abuſed their neutrality in favour of the French. A 
zu reſpectable armament was fitted out under admiral Pocock, having the earl 
Jeſt of Albemarle on board to command the land forces, and the vitals of the 

| Spaniſh monarchy: were ftruck at, by the reduction of the Havannah, the 
di- ' Kronyelt and moſt important fort which his catholic majeſty held in the 
hat Welt- Indies. The capture of the Hermione, a large Spaniſh regiſter ſhip, 
| he bound from Lima to Cadiz, the cargo of which was valued at a million 
gt0  ferling, PRE the birth of the prince of Wales, and the treaſure paſſed 
fed triumph through Weſtminſter to the Bank, the very hour he was born. 
1 The'lofs- of the 3 with the ſhips and treaſures there e 
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ever, at laſt grant 


neutral iſlands of St. Vincent, Dominica, and Toba 
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me Spaniards, was ſucceeded. by the reduction of Manilla in the E 
Indi, by general Draper and admiral Corniſh, with the capture of te 


Trinidad, reckoned worth three millions of dollars. To countera& thoſe 
dreadful blows given to the family compact, the French and Spaniards 
| their laſt reſource, which was to quarrel with and invade Portuga), 
ich had been always under the peculiar protection of the Britiſh arms. 
hether this quarrel was. real or pretended is not for me to decide. 
eentainly embarraſſed his Atapnic mary, who was obliged to ſen 
thither armaments both by ſea and lane ” bat theſe found no great dif. 
gulty in checking the progreſs of the Spaniards, 
The negotiations for Peace were now reſumed, and the neceſſity of 
concluding one was acknowledged by all his majeſty's miniſters and privy 
counſellors excepting two. y difficulties were ſurmounted, but the 
war in Germany, equally uſeleſs and expenſive, was continued between 
the French and . 455 with greater fury than ever. The enemy, how. 
anted ſuch terms as the Britiſh miniſtry thought admiſſible 
and adequate to the occaſion, A ceſſation. of arms took place in Ger- 
many, and in all other quarters, and on the och of February 1763, the 
.definitive treaty of 1 rhe his. Britannic majeſty, the king of 
France, and the king of Spain, was concluded at Paris, and acceded to 
by the king of Portugal; March 10, the ratifications were 1 
ut Paris. The 22d, the peace was ſolemnly proclaimed at the uſual 
N in Weſtminſter and, London; and the treaty. having on the 18th 
been laid before the parliament, it met with the approbation of a majority 


of both houſes. 


_ By, this treaty, the extenſive. province of Canada, with the iſlands of 
Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and St. John, wereconfirmed to Great Britain; 
alfa the two Floridas, ,wath. the whole of the continent of North America, 
on this fide the er excrpt the town of New Orleans, and a ſmall 
district round it, was ſurrendered to us by France and Spain, in conſider- 


ation of our reſtoring to. Spain the iſland of Cuba; and to France the 
ee kee Grad 


Iſlands of Martinico, Aloupe, Mariegalante, and Deſirade; and in 

conſideration of our granting the French the two ſmall iſlands of st. 

Pierte and Miquelon, on the coaſt of Newfoundland, and quitting our 

pretenſions to the neutral iſland of St. Lucia, they yielded to us the iſlands 

of Grenada and the Grenadilles, and quitted their N to the 
go. 


- retained the ſettlement of Senegal, by which we engroſs the whole 
trade of that ; he but we returned Goree, a ſmall iſland of little 


"value. The article that relates to the Eaſt Indies, was dictated by the 


. direftors. of che :Engliſh company, which reſtores to the French all the 


| < laces. they had at the b inning of the war, on condition that they ſhall 
: 1 neither forts nor forces in the province of Bengal. And the city 
o 


$+ 


liberty of euttin Jogwood, in the Bay of Honduras in America. In Eu- 
rope, likewiſe, the French reſtored to us the iſland of Minorca, and we 
| 7 to them the iſland of Belleiſle. In Germany, after fix years ſpent 
In marches and counter-marches, numerous ſkirmiſhes and bloody battles, 
Great - Britain acquired much military fame, but, at the expence of 39 
millions ſterling ! As to the objects of that war, it was agreed that 3 


was reſtored to the Spaniards; but they 2 to us the 
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it 
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mutual reſtitution. and oblivion ſhould take place, and each party fit down 


at the end of the war in the ſame ſituation in which they began it. And 


U 


Peace was reſtored between Portugal and Spain, Both fades to be upon de 


fame footing as before the war. 2 
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Thus ended a war (ſuch were the effects of unanimhity-at home) the mot 
brilliant in the Engliſh annals. No national prejudices, nor party diſputes - 
then exiſted. The ſame truly Britiſh: ſpirit by which the miniſter was 
animated, fired the breaſt. of the ſoldier and ſeaman. The nation had 
then arrived at a pitch of wealth unknown to former ages; and the mo- 
vied man, pleaſed with the alpe& of. the times, confiding in the abilities 
etithe miniſter, and courage of the people, chearfully opened his purſe,” 
Ihe incredible ſums of 18, 19, and 22 millions, ſubſcribed by a few citi- 
2s of London, upon a ſhort notice, for the ſervice of the years 1759, 
1760, and 1761, was no leſs aſtoniſhing to Europe, than the ſacceſs which 
attended the'Britiſh fleets and armies in every quarter of the globe. 


NI 
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HOUGH this principality is politically included in England, yet a4 
it has Jitin&tons — l . and Ar 1 ba K contin. 
mity with the common cuſtom, aſſigned it a ſeparate article. 
Naus AN p 8 org The Welch are deſcendants, actording ta 
the beſt antiquaries, of the Belgie Gauls, who made a ſettlement in Eng- 


land about fourſcore years before the firſt deſcent of Julius' Cæſar, and 


thereby. obtained the name of Galles or Walles (the G and W' being pro- 
miſcuduſly uſed by the antient Britons) that is, Strarigers. Their lan- 
guage has a ſtrong affinity with the Celtic or Phœnixian, and is highly 
comme for its pathetic and deſcriptive powers by. thoſe who'under= 

SITUATION, CI Ang „Wales was formerly of greater extent 

Ax BXTENT. - than it is at preſent, being bounded 
only by the Severn and the Dee; but after the Saxons had made them ſelves 
maſters of all the plain country, the Welch, or antient Britons, were ſhut 


— n 9 el a 
© Ganratocreatibrir or THE ROH AN Famity or OITAT-BAIT Aix. 
George William Frederic III. born June 4, 1938 z proclaimed king of Great Britai 1 
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France and Ireland, and elector of Hanover, October 26, 1760 ; and married, September : 


5, 1761, to the princeſs Sophia Charlotte, of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, born May 16, 1744. 
crowned September 22, 1761, and now have iſſue ; r - 
1. George Avguſtus Frederick, prinde of Wales, born A 12, 1762. 11289 
2. Prince Frederick, born Auguſt 16, 1764, elected biſhop of Oſnaburg Februaryz7, 1764. 
3. Prince William Henry, born Auguſt 215 1765. | | . 
4. Princeſs Charlotte, born September 29 | 
1 Prince Edward, born November 2, 176 1 
« Princeſs Auguſta Sophia, born November 8, 1763. 
7 Princeſs Elizabeth, born May 24, 1770. ' ; 
8. Prince Erneſt Auguſtus, born June 5, 1771, * 
9 Prince Frederick. Auguſtus, born January 27, 1773 7 


Ifye of the late prince of Wales by the prineeſs Auguſta of Saxe-Cotha, now living i 
N. Her royal highneſs Auguſta, born Auguſt 11, 1737, married to the hereditary prints 

Drunſwi Lunenburgh, January 16, 17 | S 

2. His preſent majeſty. 8 42 Rows >. 3 | 5 8 

3 Prince William Henry, duke of Glouceſter, born November 25, 17433. 

4 Prince Henry Frederic, duke of Cumberland, born November 2, 

5 Pfigceſs Caroline Matilda, born July aa, 17573 married at Se. | 
1766, by proxy, to Chriſtian VII. king of Denmark. * 

ö His late majeſty's iſſus by queen Caroline, now living: 
Princeſs Amelia Sophia, borp June 10, * R 
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338 WALES. 
up within more narrow bounds, and obliged gradually to retreat weſtward, 
It does not, however, appear that the Saxons ever made any farther con- 
queſts in their country, than Monmouthſhire and Herefordſhire, which 
are now reckoned part of England. This country is divided into four 
circuits. See ExGLanD..,. 7 . ien | 
, * Cr1MaTE, SOIL, AND WwaTER.] The ſeaſons are pretty much the 
fame as in Scotland and the northern parts of England, and the air is 
ſharp but Wholeſome. The ſoil of Wales, eſpecially towards che north, 
is mountainous, but contains rich yallies, which produce erops of wheat, 
Tye, and other corn. Wales contains many ies of free - ſtone and 
Nate, ſeveral. mines of lead, and alas of coakad This country 
is well ſupplied with wholeſome ſprings, and its chief rivers are the 
Ch wd, the Wheeler, the Dee, the Severn, the Elwy, and the Alen, 
which furniſh Flintſhire with great quantities of fiſh. 8 contains 
an excellent mineral water, the virtues of which are attributed by the 
common people to the female martyr. St. Winifred, .. 
 MounTarxs.] It would be endleſs to particularize the mountains of 
this country. Snowdon, in Carnarvonſhire and Plinlimmon, which lies 
partly in Mon gomery, and partly in Cardiganſtiire, are the moſt famous; 
and it was probably by their mountainous ſituation that the natives made 
ſo noble and long a ſtruggle againſt the Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and Nor- 
_ VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- J In theſe particulars Wales differs | 
\./ DUCTION BY SEA AND LAND. I little from England. Their horſes 
are ſmaller, but can endure vaſt fatigue, and their black cattle are ſmall 
| likewiſe, but excellent beef, and their cows are remarkable for yielding 
large quantities of milk, Great numbers, of goats feed on the mountains. 
As for the other productions of Wales, ſee England and Scotland. Some 
N W mines of filver, copper 1 r iron, have been diſcovered 
in Wales. e Welch filver may be known by its being ſtamped with the 
oftrich feathers, the badge of the prince of Wales. | 
PorULATION, INHABITANTS, } The inhabitants of Wales are ſup- 


MANN ERS, AND CUsTOMs. I poſed to amount to about 300,000, 
and though not in general wealthy, they are provided with all the neceſ- 
faries, and many of the comforts of life. The Welch are, if poſſible, 

more jealous of their liberties than the Engliſh, and far more iraſcible, - 
but their anger ſoon abates, and they are remarkable for fidelity and at- 
tachment, 8 to their own, countrymen. They are very fond of 

carrying back their pedigrees to the moſt remote antiquity, but we have 
x6 criterion for the authenticity of their manuſcripts, ſome of which they 
pretend to be coeval with the incarnation, It is however certain, that 
great part of their antient hiſtory, eſpecially the eccleſiaſtical, is more 
antient, and better atteſted than 1 of the Anglo-Saxons. Wales was 
formerly famous for its bards and poets, particularly. Thalieſſin, who lived 
about the year 450, and whoſe works were certainly extant at the time of 
the reformation, and clearly evinces that Geoffrey of Manmouth was not 

e inventor of the hiſtory ch makes the preſent Welch the deſcendants 
of the antient Trojans. This poetical genius ſeems to have influenced the 
antient Welch with an enthuſiaſm for independency, for which reaſon 

Edward I. is fhid to have made a general acre of the bards, an inhu - 
2 Were. e of 1 ape _ The 1 
may called an unmixed people, as may by ceping up the 
antient hoſpitality, and a ſtri&t adherence to Geir antient Tu 3 

NN F manners. 
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manners. This pears even amon g gentlemen of fottune, who in other 
countries commonly Follow the el 0 faſhion. We. are not, however, 
of bh ine that many of the nobility an gen of Wales do not comply 

e modes and manner of living in England and France. All k We 1 

ter ſort of the Welch ſpeak the Epgiih. language, though numbers | 

= underſtand the ROM | 
1 N J. I have dy mentioned the maſſacre. of the Welc 5 5 

cleigy by Auguſtine, the Papi ap apoſtle of England, becauſe they woul 

not A; to the Romi ritual. Wales, after chat, fell under the do- 
minion of petty princes, who were often Bk and credulous. The Ro- 

miſh clergy inſinuated themſelves into, their favour, by their pretended - 
power of abſolving them from crimes, and the Welch, when their antient 
clergy were eric, confgrmed themſelves to the reli ion of Rome. The 
Welch clergy, in general, are but poor N 75 or, and in many of 
the country congregations they preach both in Welch and En liſh, Their 
poverty was formerly a vaſt diſcouragement to e and learning, but 
the meaſures taken by the ſociety for propagating chriſtian knowledge has 
effeually removed the reproach of ignorance from the poorer ſort of the 
Welch. In the year 1 749, 142 ſchoolmaſters were employed in removing 
from place to place for 7 inſtrnction of the ihhabicants, and their chor 
lars amounted 1 72,264. No people have diſtinguiſhed themſelves more, 
erhaps, than the Welch have done by acts of national musiflcence. 
19 ) print at a vaſt expence bibles; common prayers, àn and other religious 


and diſtribute them gratis to e rer r Few of their towns 
are, unprovided with a free- 1 As R 


Phe eſtablihed religion in Wales is 5 the church of England, but | 
tbeir common mes in many are ſo tenacious of their antient 
N By 070 xetain mill ers of the f 2 ſuper E. Fa e fa 

nuent families among them, are 7 dig ſick, 

i Wales abounds 105 Roni pr 17 TX 1 5 e 
OR BISHOPRICS pglan are ever bo. erve, at f 

former times Wales a d mo non ics than it 1 — cls 

188 the time of the conqueſt of En, ** t ee there, | 


far exceeded the wealth of all the. POR 5 the PENG ality : 
| | © LEARNING AND LEARNED wan.]. Wales was 0 pales ; 
7 when England knew not the uſe of lenters:; It Kg * AF = 
| hinted, an 4 by haha peated. A f the. clergy. and hen 0 : 
Wicklifim elter in Wales W. hen it . 2 | 
: The tun and SG diſpute We 1025 nativity o : 7. — : 7 | 
| ticularly. os 15 the Et: Gualdus Cambren cnn i, 
* Fitory was 17 ſhed by. e pane 1 7 dern a W 
TI and a 1 ſeveral. learned ſame coun 076 ws flv 
r ore the reformation. The eter of mo famous. Ng Arch lick 4 
5 a0 wife's hu ang plc, Was. owin "by 3 Vic Thalieſhn, which | 
na repeated þ re Henry II. of Eng Welch-bard-;. ce the 
ot reformation, 3 71 produced, e ca Sara ivines. 
ty | Rong the 8 1 e Hough. Hol land, who. was a 
he n._ catholic, 1 in his — — Joe 9 
on ormer kn hel entlemen L #7 ad ta 7 
u. | ea of N55 e —— — 
- author of the Mo wo koi * was ei 8 . 
| great ſtateſman ate, the lord x WI 9 yrs wh Vork. 
nd in the time of King 5 cles I. Af Mt I muſt de of. opinion, that the 
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Tedge of the atitiquity, language, and hiftory of their own country. Wales, 
notwithſtanding all that Pr. Hickes, and other antiquaries, have ſaid to 
the contrary, furniſhed the Anglo-Saxons with an alphabet, This is 
clearly demonſtrated by Mr. Llhuyd, in his Welch preface to his Archz- 
ologia, and is confirmed by various monumental inſcriptions of undoubted 


authority (See Rowland's Mona ebe I muſt not however omit, the 
7 


excellent biftory of Henry VIII. written by lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
Wich regard to modern Welchmen of learning, they are fo numerous, 


that it would be unjuſt to particulariſe any. It is ſufficient to ſay that 


their clergy are now excellent ſeholars, and the Welch make as good a 


| figure- in literature as any of their neighbours. The Welch Pater-noſter 


is as follows, Ita "Hoh n | 
- Ein Tad, yr haun wyt yn y nefuedd, ſuncteiddier dy erw ; deued dy deyr- 
na: ; bydded dy ewyllys ar j ddatar, megit: y mas'yn y nefoedd : dyro i ni 
 heddyw ein bara beunyddiol'; 'a' maddeu i ni ein dyledion, fel y maddeuwn ni 
in dyledwyr ; ac nac arwain ni i brofedigaeth, eithr gwared ni rhag arwg: 
canys eiddot ti yw'r deyrnas, ar gallu, d'r gogoniant, yn,oes oeſoedd. Amen, 
- ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, ; Wales abounds in remains of an- 
NATURAL AND AAMTIC TAE. I tiquity. Several of its caſtles are 
Rupendouſly Iarge; and in ſome the remains of Roman architecture are 
plainly diſcernible. The architecture of others are doubtful, and ſome 
appear to be partly Britiſh and partly Roman. In Brecknock ſhire are 


ſome rude ſcuſptures, upon a ſtone {ix feet high, called the Maiden - Stone; 
dut the remains of the druidical inſtitutions, and places of worſhip, are 


chiefly diſcernible in the iſle of Angleſey, the ancient Mona, mentioned 
By Tacitus, who deſcribes it as being the chief ſeminary of the druidical 
rites and religion. To give a e of the Roman altars, antiqui- 
ties and utenſils, which have been diſcovered in Wales, would be endlefs; 
but future àntiqbaries may make great diſcoveries from them. Among 
the other artificial curioſities,” is king Offa's dyke, Which is faid to have 
been a boundary between the Saxqns and the Welch or Britons. Cher- 
philly-caftle in Glamorganſhire, is aid to have been the Jargeſt in Great- 
itain, r Wind ſor, aud the remains of it ſhew it to have been a 
moſt beautiful fabric. One half of a round tower has fallen quite down, 
bur the other over hangs its baſis more than'nin& feet, and is as great a 
curiofity as the leaning tower of Piſa in my r 
Some curious coins of Welch ptinces are {aid to be found in the cabinets 
of the cufious; but I do not find that they have been very ſerviceable in 
afcertaininy the ancient hiſtory 6f the comtry. 7. 


Tube chief usteral curioſities are as; follow. At a final! village, called 


Newton in Glamorganſhire,” is à remarkable ſpring nigh the ſea, which 
ebbs and flows" Contrary to the fea. In Merionethſhire is Kader Idris, a 
mountain remitkable for its height, "Which affords variety of Alpine 
plants. In Carnarvonſhire is the igh mountain of Penmanmooer, acroſs 
the edge of ich the public»road lies, and occaſions no ſmall terror to 
many travelle ; from one hand the impending rock ſeems ready coat 


minute to cruſh! them to*pieces, and the great precipice. below, whi 


hangs over the fea, is {6' hidevus, and, ill very lately when a wall was 
—— e the road, fuli of danger, that one falſe ſtep was of 
(mal. 


Snomdem hill is by triangular meaſurement 1249 
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ernte vvrerecs, Tugtie $ that are remarkable, either for po- 
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_ ordained four ſeveral circuits; for the: adminiſtration of 


maris is the chief. town of Angleſey, and has a harbour for ſhips. Breck- 


two capital diſa | 
ol all the Engliſh marine, à bold attempt of an enemy might totally de- 


olf Cheſter has under his juri 
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nock trades in cloathing. Cardigan 1s a large populous town, and lies in 


the neighbourhood of lead and ſilver mines. Caermarthen has a large 


bridge, and is governed by a mayor, two ſheriffs, and aldermen, who wear 


ſcarlet gowns, and other enſigns of ſtate.” Pembroke Fa well inhabited by 


gentlemen and tradeſmen, and part of the county is ſo fertile, and plea- 
ant, that it is called Little England. As to the other towns of Wales, I 
ſhall not mention them. I am however to obſerve, that Wales, in ancient 
times, was a far more populous and wealthy country than it is at preſent ; 
and though it contains no regular fortifications, yet many of its old caſtles 
are ſo ſtrongly built, and ſo well ſituated, that they might be turned into 
ſtrong forts by a little expence; witneſs the vigorous defence which many 

of them made in the civil wars, between Charles I. and his parliament, 
- CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] The Welch are on a footing as 
to their commerce and manufactures, with many of the weſtern and northern 
counties of England. Their trade is moſtly. inland, er with England, 
into which they import numbers of black cattle. Milfordhaven, which 
is reckoned the fineſt in Europe, lies in Pembrokeſhire, but the Welch 
have hitherto reaped no great benefit from it, though of late confiderable 
ſums have been 2 by x for its @#fifications. It lies under 
vantages. e firſt is, that by making it the rendezyous _ 


ſtroy the ſhipping, however ſtrongly they may be defended by walls and 
forts. The ſame objection however lies to every harbour that contains 
ſhips' of war aud merchantmen- The ſecond, and perhaps the chief 


diſadvantage it lies under, is the ſtrong oppoſition to rendering it the capi- 


tal harbour of the kingdom, that it muſt meet with in parliament, from 
the numerous Corniſh and Weſt- country members, the benefit of whoſe 
eſtates muſt be greatly leſſened by the diſuſe of Plymouth and Portſmouth, 
and other harbours. * The town of Pembroke employs: near 200 mer- 
chant ſhips, and its inhabitants carry on an extenſive trade. In Breck- 


nockſhirè are ſeveral woollen manufactures, and Wales in general carries 


on a great coal trade with England and even'Irelaud..' | 
ConsT1TUTION AND/GOVERNMENT.] Wales was united. and incor- 
32 with England in the zyth of Henry VII. when; by: act of par- 
1ament, the government of it was modelled according to the Engliſh form; 
all laws, cuſtoms and tenures, contrary to thoſe of England, being abro- 
guted, and the inhabitants admitted to a participation of all the liſh 
liberties and privileges, particularly that of ſending members to parlia- 
ment, viz. a knight for every ſhire, and a burgeſs 3 every ſhire-town, 
except Merioneth. By the-34th and 35th- of the ſame * 4 there were 
| juftice in the ſaid 
ſhires, each of which was to igglude three hires ; ſo that the chief juſtice 
ion the three ſeveral ſnires of Flint, Den- 
bigh and 8 The ſhires of Caernarvon, Merioneth, and An- 
gleley, are under the juſtices of North Wales. Thoſe of Caermarthen, 
embrokeſhire, and Cardigan, have alſo their juſtices ; as; have likewiſe 
thoſe of Radnor, Brecknock, and Glamorgan. By the 18th of queen 
Elizabeth, one other juſtice-afliftant was — — ined to the former juſtices; 
ſo that now every one of the ſaid four cireuits has two juſtices, viz. one 
chief juſtice, and a ſecond juſtice-aſſiſtant. - | 
_ Revasnues.] The land tax of Wales brought in fome years ago about 
43/52 l. a year, and the crown wm ertain, though lt pps 
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the product of the ſilver and lead - mines; but it is ſaid that the revenue 
accruing to the prince of Wales for his principality, does not exceed 7 or 
8000 J. a year. Bee 8 ffs. he 
Anus] The arms of the prince of Wales differ from thoſe of England 
only by the addition of a label of three points. His cap, or does of 
oftrich feathers, was occaſioned by a trophy of that kind, which Edward 
the Black Prince took from the king of Bohemia, when he was killed at 
the battle of Poiftiers, and the motto is Ich dien, I ſerve, St. David, 
commonly called St. Taffy, is the tutelar faint of the Welch, and his 
badge is a leek, which is worn on his day, the 1 of March, and for 
which various reaſons have been aſſigned. MM ; 
HisTory,] The ancient hiſtory of Wales is uncertain, on account 
of the number of petty princes. who governed it. That they were ſove- 
reign and independent, e from the Engliſh hiſtory. It was for- 
merly inhabited by three different tribes of the Britons, the Silures, the 


Dimetæ, and the Ordovices. Theſe people cut out ſo much work for the 


Romans, that they do not appear ever to have been entirely ſubdued, 
bridled by garriſons. Theugh the Saxons, as I have already obſerved, 


though br of -their country, as ap from the ruins of caſtles, was 


conq the counties of Monmouth and Hereford, yet they never pene- 
trated farther, and the Welch remained an independent people, governed 
by their own princes, and their own laws. About the year 870, Roderic, 


king of Wales, divided his dominions among his three ſons ; and 


names of theſe diviſions were, Deemetia, or South Wales ; Poveſia, or 
Powis-Land; and Venedotia, or North-Wales. This diviſion gave a 
mortal blow to the independency of Wales. About the year 1112, Hen- 
ry I. of England, planted a colony of Flemings on the frontiers of Wales, 


_ © toſerveas a barrier to England, none of the Welch princes being power- 


ful enough to oppoſe them. They made, however, many vigorous brave 
attempts againſt the Norman kings of England, to maintain their liber- 
ties, and even the 2 hiſtorians admit the injuſtice of their claims. 
In 1237, the crown of England was firſt ſupplied with a handle for the 
Future conqueſt of Wales; their old and infirm prince Llewellin, in order 
to be ſafe _ the perſecutions of his undutiful ſon Griffyn, having put 
bimſelf under ſubjection and homage to king Henry III. 

But no capitulation could fatisfy the ambition of Eduard I. who reſolved 


. _ © tp annex Wales to the crown of England; and Llewellin, prince of Wales 


- raiſed an irreſiſtible army at 9 expence, with which he pene 


diſdaining the ſubjectian to which old Llewellin had ſubmitted, Edward 
trated as far as Flint, and taking poſſeſſion of the iſle of Angleſey, he 
drove the Welch to the mountains of Snowdon, and obliged them to ſub- 
mit to pay a tribute. The Welch, however, made ſeveral efforts under 
young Llewellin, but at laſt, in 1285, he Mas killed in battle. He was 


Tucceeded by his brother David, the laſt independent prince of Wales, who, 


falling into Edward's hands thro” treachery, was by him moſt barbarouſly 
and unjuſtly hanged, and Edward, from that time, pretended that Wales 
was annexed to his crown of England. It was about this time, probably, 
that Edward perpetrated the inhuman maſlacreof the Welch bards. Perceiv- 
ing that his cruelty was not ſufficient to domplete his conqueſt, he ſent his 


-- queen to be delivered in Carnarvon caſtle, that the Welch, baving a prince 
Hora among themſelves, might the more. readily recognize his authority. 
Tais prince was the unhappy Edward II. and from him the title of prince 


wal Wales has always deſcended to the eldeſt ſons of the Engliſh Kings. 
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The hiſtory of Wales and 8 becomes now the ſame. It is proper, 
however, to obſerve, that the kings of England have always found it their 
intereſt to ſoothe the Welch, with particular marks of their regard. 
Their eldeſt ſons not only held the titular dignity, but actually kept a 
court at Ludlow, and a regular council with a preſident was named by the 
crown, for the adminiſtration of all the affairs of the principality. This 
was thought ſo neceſſary a piece of policy, that when ary VIII. had no 
ſon, his daughter Mary was created princeſs of Wales. 


— — * — — f 
1 + R E. L A N D. p 
S1TUATION, BOUNDARIES, AND EXTENT. 


HE iſland of Ireland is ſituated on the weft fide of England, be- 
tween 6 and 10 degrees weſt longitude, and between 51 and 55 de- 
20 minutes north latitude, or between the middle parallel of the 
eighth clime, where the longeſt day is 16 4 hours, and the 24th parallel, 
or the end of the tenth.clime, where the longeſt day is 17 £ hours. 
The extent, or ſuperficial-content of this kingdom is, from the neareſt 
computation and ſurvey, found to be in length 285 miles from Fairhead 
99 to Miſſenhead ſouth ; and from the caſt part of Down, to the weſt 
of Mayo, its greateſt breadth, 160 miles, and to contain 11,067,712 
Fin plantation acres, which more 17,927,564 acres of Engliſh ſtatute 


meaſure, and is held to bear proportion to England and Wales as 18 to 
30. Mr. Templeman, who makes the length 275, and the breadth 159 
miles, gives it an area of 27457 ſquare miles. From the eaſt 3 of 
Wexford to St. David's in Wales, it is reckoned 45 miles, but the paſ- 
ſage between Donhagadee and Portpatrick in Scotland is little more 
than twenty miles. | 
Nauk Aub Diviszons, 1 More conjectures as to the Latin (Hi- 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. J bernia) Iriſh (Erin) as well as the Eng- 
liſh name of this iſland, have been formed than the ſubjeR deſerves. It 
robably takes its riſe from a Phoenician or Gallic term, finifying the 
Entbeſ abitation weſtward. _ | | 7 
It is pretty extraordinary, that even modern authors are not agreed as 
20 the diviſions of Ireland; ſome dividing it into five circuits, and ſome 
into Wur provinces, thoſe of Leinſter, Ulſter, Connaught, and Munſter, 
I wall follow the laſt diviſion, as being the moſt common, and likewiſe 


the moſt antient, | | | 
„ a Caunt ies. ; Chief Towns. © 3 
| | eib. | 8 N. L. 3. 20. 
1 { Dublin Drum W. 1.8 28. 
I Louth | Drogheda j 
| Wicklow Wicklow 
{| Wexford Wexford 


E + + |Longfod | Longford | 
| Leinſter, 12 Counties. Eaſt Meath ror 


| Weſt Meath _ Mullinger | 
182 E. io 2 l King's County en l R 
S » NN „ e 122 5 rough TELE 
Nahe I Kilkenny Kilkenny 
„„ ĩð d . 52: inch 
{ Carlow Carlow 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 
{Down Down 
Armagh Charlemont 
Monaghan Monaghan 
i N Cavan Cavan 
Ulſter, 9 Counties. Antrim Carrickfergu 
: . Londonderry Derr . 
| Tyrone Omagh 
— Fermanagh Enniſkillen 
Donegall Donegall 
Leitrim - Leitrim 
| . | Roſcommon 2 
Mayo allinro 
Galway | Galway 
Clare Ennis 
5 Corlæ 
| 8 Kerry Tralee 
Munſter, 5 Counties, J Limerick ' Limerick 
ES, gr 226 I Tipperary Clommel 
Waterford Waterford, 


CLiMATE, 2 þ The climate of Ireland differs little from 
AND'SOJL: that of England, with which it would almoſt 
erfectly agree, were the ſoil equally improved. Uncultivated ſwamps, 

#2. and foreſts, and uninhabited banks of rivers, naturally produce 
fogs and an unwholeſome thickneſs of air, as is the caſe with ſome parts 
of ,vgland itſelf: but upon the whole, the air of the cultivated part of 
Ireland is as mild and ſalubrious, and as friendly to human nature as that 
of England ; ſome bave thought that F even more ſo. | 

The foil of Ireland in general is fruitful, perhaps - 2p to that of 

England itſelf, when properly cultivated. Paſturage, tillage, and mea- 
dow ground abound in this kingdom; but till of late tillage was too 
much diſcountenanced, though the ground is excellent for the culture of 
all grains; and in ſome of the northern parts of the kingdom abundance 
of hemp and flax are raiſed, a cultivation of infinite advantage to the 
linen manufacture. Ireland rears vaſt numbers of black cattle and ſheep. 
The Iriſh wool is excellent, but many have thought that the prohibition 
of exporting it to any other nation but England, is of detriment to both 
' kingdoms, becauſe it encourages the inhabitants to ſmuggle it into France. 
The prodigione and, indeed, incredible ſupplies of falt proviſions (fiſh 
excepted) ſhipped at Cork, and carried to all parts of the world, are proofs 
ſcarcely to be exhibited in any other country, of the natural fertility of the 
Iriſh foil. As to the ſeaſons pf” Ireland, they differ little from thoſe of 
Great Britain, in the ſame latitude. I muſt not here forget that Ireland is 
remarkable for breeding and nouriſhing po'venomoys creatures, 
Rivers, BaYs, HARBOURS } Nor has nature been leſs favourable 

FF to Ireland in the numerous rivers, en- 

hanting lakes, ſpacious bays, commodious havens, harbours and creeks, 
which enxich and eappity this country. The Shannon, iſſuing from Lough 
Allen, in the county of eitrim, ſerves'as a boundary between Connaught 
and the three other provinces, and after "courſe of 150 miles, forming 
in ifs Tfogreſs many beautifal lakes, it falls into the Atjantic ocean, be: 


To 
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'tween Kerry-point and Loop-head, where it is nine miles broad. 'The 
navigation of this river is interrupted by a ridge of rocks ſpreading quite 
acroſs it, ſouth of Killaloe, but this might be remedied by a ſhort canal, 
at the expence of 10, or 12,0001. and communications might alſo be 
made with other rivers, to the great benefit of the nation. 'The ban falls 
into the ocean near Colerain, the Boyne falls into St. George's channel 
at Drogheda, as does the Liffy at the bay of Dublin, and is only remark- 
able for watering that capital, where it forms a ſpacious. harbour. The 
Barrow, the Noer, and the Suir, water the ſouth part of the kingdom, 
and after uniting their ſtreams below Roſs, they fall into the channel at 
Waterford haven. 

But the bays, havens, harbours, and creeks, which every where indent 
the coaſt, form the chief glory of Ireland, and render that country, be- 
yond any other in Europe, the beſt fitted for foreign commerce. The 
moſt conſiderable are thoſe of Carrickfergus, Strangford, Dundrum, 
Carlingford, Dundalk, Dublin, Waterford, Dungarvan, Cork, Kinſale, 
Baltimore, Glandore, Dunmanus, Bantry, Kilmare, Dingle, Shannon- 
mouth, Galway, Sligoe, Donegall, Killebegs, Lough-Swilly, and 
Lough-Foyle. | | | | 
Ireland contains a vaſt number of lakes, or, as they were formerly 
called, loughs, particularly in the provinces of Ulſter and Connaught. 
Many of them produce large quantities of fine fiſh ; and the great lake 
Neagh, between the counties of Antrim, Down and Armagh, is re- 
markable for its petrifying quality, Though thoſe loughs in the main 
have but few properties that are not common with the like bodies of 
water in other countries, yet they have given riſe to many 8 
accounts among the natives, which disfigure and diſgrace their true hil- 
tory, and even modern geographers have been more copious on that 
head than either truth or the ſubject can admit of. The Iriſh are ſo fond 
7 gs, that, like the Scots, they often' give that term to inlets of 

e ſea, 

INLaxnD NAviGaTiONn.] The inland navigation of Ireland is 
improveable, as appears from the canals that have lately been cut thro 
different parts of the kingdom, one in particular reaching an extent of 
60 miles, between the Shannon and the Liffey at Dublin, which opens a 
communication from the Channel to the Atlantic ocean. In ſurveying 
the grounds for this canal, however, it was found neceſſary to carry it 
through a bog 24 miles over, which from the ſpungy nature of that ſail, 
became a work of incredible labour and expence, in ſtrengthening the 
lides, and other works, to prevent falling in. | 
Mounraixs.] The Iriſh language has been more happy in diſtin- 
guiſhing the ſize of mountains than perhaps any other. A knock fig- 
nifies a low hill, unconnected with any other eminence; a ſlieve marks 
2 Crappy high mountain, gradually aſcending and continued in ſeveral 
ridges; a bein or bin ſignifies a pinnacle or mountain of the firſt mag- 
nitude, ending in a ſhaxp or abrupt precipice. The two laſt are often 
ſen and compounded togęther in one and the ſame range. Ireland, how- 
ever, when compared with ſome other countries, is far from being moun- 
tainous.. The mountains of Mourne and Iſeab, in the county of Down, 
are reckoned among ſome of the higheſt in the kingdom, of which Slieu- 
Denard has e at a, perpendicular beighth of 1056 yards. 
Many other mountains are found in Ireland, but they contain little or 


Forljag parucylar, if we. except the fabulous hiſtories that are annexed 
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to ſome of them. Some of theſe mountains contain in their bowels bed; 
of mines, minerals, coals, quarries of tone, {late and marble, with veins 


of iron, lead, and copper. 


ForesTs.} The chief foreſts in Ireland lib in Leinſter, the King's 
and Queen's counties, and thoſe of Wexford and Carlow. In Uliter 
there are great foreſts, and in the county of Donegall and in the north 
part of Tyrone; alſo in the county of Fermanagh, along Loughlin Earne, 


and in the north part of the county of Down, wherein is ſome 


timber, and the oak is eſteemed as good as any of the Engliſh SET 


and as fit for ſhip-building. 
METALS AND MINERALS.] The mines of Ireland are late diſcoveries, 
Several contain ſilver and lead, and it is ſaid that 30 pounds of their lead 


ore produce a pound of filver ; but the richeſt filver mine is at Wicklow, 


A copper and lead mine have been diſcovered at Tipperary, as likewiſe 
iron ore, and excellent free-Rtone for building. Some of the Irifh marble 


«quarries contain a kind of youre „being red ſtriped with white, 


Quarries of fine ſlate are fonnd in moſt counties. The coals that are dug 
at Kilkenny emit very little ſmoke, and it contains a chryſtalline ſtream 
which has no ſediment. Thoſe peculiarities, with the ſerenity of the air 
in that place, have given riſe to the well known proverb, That Kilkenny 
contains fire without ſmoke, water without mud, and air without fog. 
* VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUC- } There is little that falls un- 
TIONS,' BY SEA AND LAND. der this head that is peculiar 
to Ireland, her productions being much the ſame as in England and Scot- 
land. Ireland affords excellent turf and moſs, which are of vaſt ſervice 
for firing, where wood and coals are ſcarce. . A few wolves were for- 
merly found in Ireland, but they are now almoſt exterminated by their 
wolf dogs, which are much larger than maſtiffs, ſhaped like greyhounds, 
yet as gentle and governable as ſpaniels. What I have already obſerved 
about the Iriſh exportation of ſalt proviſions, ſufficiently evinces the pro- 
digious numbers of hogs, ſheep, as well as black cattle, bred in that 
kingdom. Rabbits are ſaid to be more plentiful there than in England, 
The fiſh that are caught upon the coaſts of Ireland are likewiſe in ter 
plenty than on thoſe of England, and ſome of them larger and more 
excellent in their kind. | | pe: fe ; ov 
POPULATION, INHABITANTS, Max-! Ireland is ſajd to contain 
ERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. I two millions and a half of 
inhabitants; but I ſuſpe& that the calculation is over-chaxged by near 
half-a million. As it is of great conſequence to aſcertain as near as py 
fible the numbers of inhabitants of Ireland of hoth religions, we ſhall 
give them according to the beſt accounts, as they food in the four pro- 
vinces in 1733. 1 5 | 


Proteſtant families. | Popiſh families. 

In Ulſter — 562,620 — — 38,459 

Leeinſter — 26,238 — — 92,424 

Munſter 8 — — 106, 40 / 
Connaught 4.299 ws — 44133 
Total 105 Total 281,42 


. 5 4 ö a 
Which, at five to each family "the country, and ten for Dublin, an 
ſeven for Cork city, makes in all 2,015,229 ſouls. I am apt to think, 
when we confider the waſte of war by ſea and land, and the vaſt emi- 


| grations of the Iriſh to Britain, the Pricid calopjes; amocher pations3 
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IRE LAN PD: 347 
that the above calculation may nearly ſerve for the preſent times, thoug 
the balance of number is certainly greatly riſen on the ſide of proteſtantiſm; 


and in ſome late debates in the Iriſh parliament it has been aſſerted that 


the number of inhabitants of Ireland amount to three millions. 
The old Iriſh, or, as. they are termed by the proteſtants, the # 


Iriſh, are generally repreſented as an ignorant, uncivilized, and blun- 


dering ſort of people, Impatient of abuſe, and injury, they are im- 
placable and violent in all their affections, but quick of apprehenſion, 
courtequs_to ſtrangers, and patient of hardſhips. Though in theſe re- 
ſpects there is, perhaps, little difference between them and the more unin- 
formed part of their neighbours, yet their barbariſms are more eaſy to be 
accounted for from accidental than natural cauſes, By far the greateſt 
number of them are papiſts, and jit is the intereſt of their prieſts, who 

yern them with an abſolute ſway, to keep them in the moſt profound 
gnorance. They alſo lie under many lg diſabilities, which in their 


own country diſcourages the exertion both of their mental and bodily 


faculties ; but when employed in the ſervice of foreign Arp they are 
diſtinguiſhed for intrepidity, courage, and fidelity, Many of their ſur- 
names have an O, or Mac, placed before them, which fignify nd- 
ſon and ſon : formerly the O was uſed by their chiefs only, or ſuch as 
piqued themſelves upon the. antiquity of 

the bagpipe, but their tunes are generally of a melancholy ſtrain ; though 
ſome ofthe lateſt airs are lively, and when ſung by an Iriſhman, extremely 
diverting. , The old Iriſh is generally ſpoken in the interior parts of the 


ly their funeral howlings ; but this cuſtom may be traced in many coun- 
tries of the continent. Their cuſtom of placing a dead corpſe before 
their doors, laid out upon tables, having a plate upon the body to'excite 
the charity of paſſengers, is praiſed even in the ſkirts of Dublin, which 
one could wiſh to ſee aboliſhed, And their convivial meetings on Sunday 
afternoon, dancing to the bagpipe, but more often 8 among 
themſelves, is offenſive to every ſtranger. But, as we have already 
obſerved, theſe cuſtoms arè chiefly confined to the more unpoliſhed pro- 
vinces of the kingdom, particularly Connaught; the common people 


there having the leaſt ſenſe of law and Are of any in Ireland, 


except their tyrannical, landlords or leaſeholders, who ſqueeze the poor 
without mercy. The common Iriſh, in their manner of living, ſeem to 
reſemble the antient Britons, as deſcribed by Roman authors, or the preſent 
Indian inhabitants of America. Mean huts or cabbins built of elay and 
ſtraw, partitioned in the middle by a wall of the ſame materials, ſerve the 
double purpoſes of accommodating tbe family, who live and ſleep promiſ- 
cuouſly, having their fires: of turt in the middle of the floor, with an 
opening through the roof for a chimney; the other being occupied by a 
* ſuch pieces of furniture as are not in immediate uſe. * 


eir wealth conſiſts of a cow, ſometimes a horſe, ſome poultry, and 8 


a ſpot for potatoes. Coarſe bread, potatoes, eggs, milk, and ſome- 
umes fiſh, conſtitute their food, For however plentifully the fields may 


be ſtocked with cattle, theſe poor natives ſeldom taſte butcher's meat of 
any kind. Their children, plump, robuſt, and hearty, ſcarcely know - 


the. uſe. of cloaths, and are nat aſhamed. to gaze upon ſtrangers, or make 
their appearance upon the roads in that primitive manner. 
In this idle and deplorable! fate, many thouſends are in a manner loſt 


Þ the community and to themſelves, who, if they had an equal chance 


with 


\ 


eir families. Their muſic is 


Kingdom, where ſome of the old uncouth cuſtoms ſtill prevail, particular- 


* 
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with their neighbours of being inſtructed in the real principles of Chriſti. 
anity, inured and encouraged to induſtry and labour, and obedience to 
their ſovereign, would add conſiderable ſtrength to government. The 
Spaniards and French, particularly the latter, have not failed to avail 
themſelves of the uncomfortable ſituation of the Iriſh at home, by al- 
luring them to enter their ſervice, and in this they have hitherto been 
aſſiſted by prieſts and jeſuits, whoſe intereſt it is to infuſe into the minds 


of their credulous diſciples an averſion to the Britiſh government; but 


we have now the pleaſing proſpect of a happy ormation among 
theſe people, from the numerous Engliſh proteſtant working ſchools, 
lately eſtabliſhed over the kingdom, which inſtitution will undoubtedly 
ſtrike deeper at the root of popery than all the endeavours of the Britiſh 
monarchs to reduce them. | 
The deſcendents of the Engliſh and Scots, ſince the conqueſt of Ire. 
land by Henry II. though not the moſt numerous, form the wealthieſt 
Part of the nation, Of theſe are moſt of the nobility, gentry, and prin- 
Cipal traders, who inhabit the eaſtern and northern coaſts, where moſt of 
the trade of Ireland is carried on, eſpecially Belfaſt, Londonderry, and 
other parts of the eee of Ulſter, which, though the pooreſt ſoil, is, 
next to Dublin, and its neighbourhood, by far the beſt cultivated and moſt 
flouriſhing part of the kingdom, Here a colony of Scots, in the reign 
of James I. and other preſbyterians, who fled from perſecution in that 
country in ſacceeding reigns, planted themſelves, and eſtabliſhed that 
great ſtaple of Triſh wealth the linen manufaQory, which they have ſince 
carried on and brought to the utmoſt perfection. From this ſhort review 
It N that the preſent inhabitants are compoſed of three diſtin& 
claſſes of people; the old Iriſh, poor, ignorant, and depreſſed, who in- 
habit, or rather exiſt upon, the interior and weſtern s; the deſcen- 
dants of the Engliſh, who inhabit Dublin, Waterford, and Cork, and 
who gave a new appearance to the whole coaſt facing England, by the 
introduction of arts, commerce, ſcience, and more liberal and cultivated 
ideas of the true God and primitive . Thirdly, as I have 
already obſerved, emigrants from Scotland in northern provinces, 
Who like the others are ſo zealouſly attached to their own religion and 
manner of living, that it will require ſome ages before the inhabitants 
of Ireland are ſo mee y conſolidated and blended as to become one 
po The gentry and better fort of the Iriſh nation in general differ 
ttle in language, dreſs, manners and cuſtoms, from thoſe of the ſame 
rank in Great Britain, whom they imitate.” Their hoſpitality is well 
known, but in this they are ſometimes ſuſpected of more oſtentation 


than real nge ” . 
2 he eſtabliſhed religion and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline of 
Ireland is the ſame with that of England. I have already obſerved, that 
among the bulk of the people, in the moſt uncultivated parts, poper), 
and that too of the moſt abſurd, illiberal kind, is prevalent. The Iriſh 
= ſtill retain their nominal biſhops and dipnitaries, who ſubſift on 
the voluntary contributions of their votaries. But even the blind ſub- 


miſſion of the latter to their clergy, does not prevent proteſtantiſm from 
making a very rapid progreſs there in towns and communities. Great 
efforts have been made ever ſince the days of James I. in erecting free- 
ſchools for civilizing and converting the Iriſh papiſts. The inſtitution 
of the incorporated ſociety for promoting Engliſh proteſtant working” 
ſchools, though of zo older date than 1717, has been amazingly * F 
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: IRELAND. . 349 
ful, as have many inſtitutions of the ſame kind, in introducing induſtry 
and knowledge among the Iriſh; and no country in the world can ſhew 

ter public ſpirited efforts than have been made by the government of 

land, fince that time, for theſe purpoſes. Ho far it may be the intereſt 
of England that ſome kind of balance between the two religions ſhould be 
len op, I ſhall not here enquire. N RE, 

Treland contains at leaft as many ſectaries as England, particularly preſ- 
byterians, ' anabaptiſts, quakers, and methodiſts, who are all of them 
connived at and toleratdſe. | ws, 

ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRIiCs.] The archbiſhoprics are four, 
Armagh, Dublin, Tuam, and Caſhell, * 

The biſhoprics are 18, viz. Clogher, Clonfert, Cloyne, Cork, Oy; 
Down, Dromore, Elphin, Kildare, Killaloe, Leighlin, Limmerie, Meath, 
Offory, Raphoe, Waterford, Kilmore, and Killala.*' | 

LanGcuace.] The language of the Iriſh is fundamentally the ſame 


with the Britiſh and Welch, and a diale& of the Celtic, which is made ufe 
of by the Scotch Highlanders, oppoſite the Triſh: coaſts. It is, however, 


in a great meaſure defaced by rovincial alterations,” but not ſo altered as 
to render the Iriſh, Welch, and Highlanders, unintelligible to each other. 
The uſage of the Iriſh language occaſions among the common people, who 
ſpeak both that and the Enghſh; a diſagreeable tone in ſpeaking, which 

iffuſes itſelf among the vulgar in general, and even among the better 


fort who do not underſtand Iriſh. It is probable, however, that a few . 


ages hence the latter will be accounted among the dead languages. 

LIAN ING AND LEARNED MEN. ] If we are to believe the fabulous 
accounts of Ireland, learning flouriſhed there while ſhe was dormant in all 
the other parts of the globe. The truth is, that the Iriſh writers, in ſeveral 
branches of learning, arts, and ſciences, are equal to thoſe of their neigh- 
bours, | Archbiſhop Uther does honour to literature itſelf. Dean Swift, 
who was a native of Ireland, has perhaps never been equalled in the walks 


of wit, humour, and ſatire. The ſprightlineſs of Farquhar's wit is well 


known to all lovers of the drama: and to particularize other Iriſh writers 
of learning and 7 80 many of whom are living at this day, would far 
exceed my boundss. TE tht E + | 
UntverstT1ts. ] Ireland contains but one univerſity (if a college can 
be called ſuch) which is that of Dublin, founded by queen Elizabeth, 
under the title of the College of the holy and undivided Trinity, near 
Dublin, with a power of conferring degrees of batchelors, maſters, and 
doctors, in all the arts and fatulties. At preſent it conſiſts of a provoſt, 
ſeven ſenior, thirteen junior fellows, and - ſeventy ſcholars of the houſe, 
who have maintenance upon' the foundation. The viſitors are the chan- 
cellor, or vice-chancellor, and the archbiſhop of Dublin. | 
AnTiqQuiTits AND CURIOSTITIES, ? © IT have already mentioned the 
NATURAL AND- ARTIFICIAL. wolf-dogs in Ireland, and her 


exemption from all venomous animals. The Iriſh goſ-hawks and gerfal- 


cons are celebrated for their ſhape and beauty. The mooſe-deer is thought 
to have been formerly a native of this, iſland, their horns being ſometimes 
eu up of ſo great a ſize, that one pair has been found near eleven feet 

the tip of the = horn to the tip of the left; but the greateſt natu- 
ral curiofity in Ireland is the Giant's Cauſtway in the county of Antrim, 


about eight miles from Colerain, which is thus deſcribed by Dr. Pococke, 


late biſhop of Offory, a' celebrated traveller and antiquary. He ſays, 
2* that he meaſured the moſt weſterly point at high water, to the _—_— 
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of 360 feet from the: cliff; but was told, that at low wales if extended 60 


the eaſtern point, he found it 540 feet from the cliff; and ſaw as muc 
more of it as of che other, where it winds to the caſt, and is like that Io 
in the water. fe WD K 
The cauſeway is compoſed of pillars all of angular ſhapes, from three 
fides to eight. The caſtern b where it joins the rock, terminates in a 
perpendicular. cliff, formed by the upright ſides of the pillars, ſome of 
which are 33 feet 4 inches high. Each pillar conſiſts of ſeveral joints or 
ſtones, lying one upon another; from fix inches to about a foot in thick. 
neſs ; and what is very $15. pt ſome of theſe joints-are ſo convex, that 
_ their prominences are nearly quarters of ſpheres, round each of which is a 
jedge, which holds them together with the greateſt firmneſs, every ſtone 
being concave on the other ſide, and fitting in the exacteſt manner the 
convexity of the upper part of that beneath it. The pillars are from one 
to two feet in diameter, and generally confiſt of about 40 joints, moſt of 
which ſeparate very eaſily, and one may walk along upon the tops of the 
illars as far as to the edge of the water. | 
« But this/is not the moſt fingular part of this extraordinary curioſity, 
the cliffs themſelves ſtill more ſurprizing. From the bottom, which 
zs of black ſtone, to the 518 of about 60 ſeet, they are divided at equal 
diſtances by ſtripes, of a reddiſh ſtone, that reſembles a cement, about four 
inches in thickneſs ; this there is another ſtratum of the ſame black 
ſtone, with a ſtratum five inches thick of the red. Over this is another 
ſtratum ten feet thick, divided in the ſame manner; then a ſtratum of the 
red ſtone twenty feet deep, and above that a ſtratum of upright pillars; 
above theſe pillars lies another ſtratum of black ſtone, twenty feet high; 
and, above this again, another ſtratum of upright pillars, rifing in ſome 
places to the tops of the cliffs, in others not fo ki and 2 again 
above it, where they are called the chimneys. The face of theſe cliffs 
extends about three Engliſh miles. NN a bo 
The cavities, the romantic proſpects, cataracts, and other pleaſing and 
uncommon natural objects to be met with in Ireland, are too numerous to 
be called rarities, and ſeveral pamphlets have been employed in deſcribing 
them. As to the artificial rarities in Ireland, the chief are the round Pha- 
ros, or ſtone towers, found. upon the coaſts, and ſuppaſed to be built by 
the Danes and Norwegians, who made uſe of them as ſpy- towers or bar- 
bicans, light-houſes or beacons. - 7 * ay 
C1T1Es,. TOWNS, rokrs, AND OTHER} Dublin, the capital of 
(EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND: PRIVATE. Ireland, is in magnitude 
and the number of inhabitants, the ſecond city in the Britiſh dominions; 
much about the ſize of Stockholm, Copenhagen, Berlin, and Marſeilles. 
It is built in the form of a ſquare, about two miles and a half long, and 
nearly as much in breadth, and is ſuppoſed to contain 140,000 1nhabi- 
tants. It is ſituated 270 miles north-weſt of London, and 60 miles well 
from Holyhead, in North Wales, the uſual ſtation of the paſſage veſſels 
between Great Britain and Ireland. Dublin ſtands about ſeven miles from 
the ſea, at the bottom of a large and ſpacious bay, to which it gives name, 
upon the river Liffey, which divides it almoſt into two equal parts, and is 
banked in through the whole length of the city, on both fides, which form 
22 uays, where veſſels below the firſt bridge load and unload before 
e merchants doors. and warehouſes. A ſtranger upon entering the bay 
of Dublin, which is about ſeven miles broad, and in ſtormy weather or 
| | treme 
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feet further upon a deſcent, till it was loſt, in the ſea, Upon 797 
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IRELAND. 35 
tremely dangerous, is agreeably ſurprized with the beautiful profpe& on 
each fide, and the diſtant view of Wicklow mountains; but — from 
its low ſituation, makes no great appearance. The increaſe of Dublin, 
within 20 years laſt paſt, is incredible, and it is generally ſappoſed that 
4000 houſes have been added to the city and ſuburbs ſince the. reign. of 

veen Anne. This city in its appearance bears a near reſemblance to 

ndon. The houſes are of brick; the old treets are narrow and mean, 
but many of the new ſtreets are more elegant and better planned than thoſe 
of the metropolis of Great Britain. Sackville ſtreet, which is ſometimes 
called the Mall, is particularly noble. The houſes are elegant, lofty, 
and uniformly built, and a gravel walk runs through the whole at 
an equal diſtance from the. ſides. 3 415 et He LT . 

The river Liffey, though navigable for ſea veſſels as far as the cuſtom- 
houſe, or centre of the city, is but ſmall, Der to the Thames 
at London. Over it are two handſome bridges, lately built of ſtone, in 
imitation of that at Weſtminſter, and three others that have little to re- 
commend them. Hitherto the centre of Dublin towards the cuſtom-houſe 
was crouded and inconvenient for commercial purpoſes; but of late a ner 
ſtreet has been opened, leading from Eſſex bridge to the caſtle, where the 
lord lieutenant reſides. A new exchange is built, the firſt ſtone of 
which was laid by lord Townſend, the then lord lieutenant, and feveral 
other uſeful undertakings and embelliſhments are in agitation. 

The barracks are pleaſantly ſituated on an eminence near the river. 
They conſiſt of four large courts, in which are generally quartered: four 
battalions of foot, and one regiment of horſe; from hence the caſtle and 
city guards are relieved daily. They are ſaid to be the largeſt and com- 
pleateſt building of the kind in Europe. 

The linen hall was erected at the public expence, and opened in the 
r 1728, for the reception of ſuch» linen cloths as were brought to Dub- 
in for ſale, for which there are convenient apartments. It is entirely under 
the direction of the truſtees for the encouragement of the linen manufac- 
tory of Ireland, who are compoſed of the lord chancellor, the primate, the 
archbiſhop of Dublin, and the principal part of the nobility. and gentry. 
This national inſtitution is productive of great advantages, by 8 
many frauds which otherwiſe would be committed in a capital branch 
per ar which many thouſands are employed, and the kingdom greatly 
enric 2 ee ee, opt 
Stevens Green is a moſt extenſive ſquare, being one mile in circumfe- 
rence. It is partly laid, out in gravel walks, like St. James's Park, with 
trees on each ſide, in which may be ſeen, in fine weather, a reſort of as 
much beauty, gaiety, and finery, as at any of the public places in England. 

Many of the houſes round the green are very ſtately, but a want of unifor- 
mity-is obſervable throughout the whole. Ample amends will be made for 
this defect by another ſpacious ſquare near Stevens Green, now laid. out 
and partly built. The houſes being lofty, uniform, and carried on with, 
ſtone as far as the firſt floor, will give the whole an air of-magnificence, 
not exceeded by any thing of the kind in Britain, if we except Bath. 

The front of Trinity college, extending above 300 feet, is built of 

Portland ſtone in the fineſt taſte. HO THO A® | : 

The parliament houſe was begun in 1729, and finiſhed in 1739, at the 
expence of 40, ooo l. This ſuperb pile is in general of the Ionic order, 
and is at this day juſtly accounted one of the foremoſt architectural beau- 
ties, The portico in particular is, perhaps, without parallel; the internal 

| _ parts 
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E have alſo many beauties,” and the manner in which the building is 
ighted, has been much admired, But one of the greateſtfand moſt lau- 
dable undertakinss that this age can boaſt of, is the building of a ſtone 
wall about the breadth of a moderate ftreet, a proportionable height, and 
three miles in length, to confine the channel of the bay, and to ſhelter 
veel a Sormy-wetther, tf 7 2 . ts Hotty in” 
The civil government of Dublin is by a lord mayor, &c. the ſame as 


in London, E third year, the lord mayor, and the 24 companies, 


by virtue of an old charter, are obliged to perambulate the city, and its 
liberties, which they call riding the Franchiſes. - Upon this occaſion the 
citizens vie with each other, in ſhow and oftentation, which is ſometimes 
ho ets of diſagreeable conſequences to many of their families, In 
ublin are two large theatres, that are generally well filled, and which 
ſerve as a kind of nurſery to thoſe in London. In this city are 18 pariſh 
churches, 8 chapels, 3 churches for French, and 1 for Dutch Proteſtants, 
preſbyterian e re 1 for methodiſts, 2 for quakers, and 16 
[© whe catholic chapels. A royal hoſpital like that at Chelſea, for inva- 
| lids; a wiese hoſpital, with gardens, built and laid out in the fineſt 
taſte; an hoſpital for lanaticks, built by the famous dean Swift, who him- 
ſelf died a lunatic; and ſundry other hoſpitals for patients of every kind. 
Some of the churches have been lately rebuilt, and others are rebuilding 
in a more elegant manner. And indeed whatever way a ſtranger turns him- 
ſelf in this city, he will perceive a ſpirit of elegance and magnificence; 
and if he extends his view over the whole kingdom, he will conclude that 
works of ornament and public utility in Ireland, keep pace with thoſe erect- 
ing. e they are, over the different parts of Great Britain. For it muſt 
be acknowledged that ino nation in Europe, comparatively ſpeaking, has 
expended ſuch ſums as the grancs of the Iriſh parliament, which has been, 
and continues to be, the life and foul of whatever is carried on; witneſs the 
many noble erections, churches, hoſpitals, bridges; the forming of har- 
bours, public roads, canals, and other public and private undertakings. 
IT has, however, been matter of ſurprize, that with all this ſpirit of 
national improvement, few or no good inns are to be met with in Ireland. 
In the capital, which may be claſſed among the ſecond order of cities of 
Europe, there is not one inn that deſerves that name. This may, in 
ſome meaſure, be accounted for by the long, and ſometimes dangerous 
paſſage from Cheſter and Holyhead to 8 which prevents the gen 
of England, with their families, from viſiting that ifland; but as it is 
no propoſed to make turnpike roads to Portpatrick in Scotland, from 
whence the paſſage is ſhort and ſafe, the roads df Ireland may by this 
means become more frequented, eſpecially when the rural beauties of that 
kingdom are more generally known. For though in England, France, and 
Italy, a traveller meets with views the moſt luxuriant and rich, he is ſome- 
times cloyed with a ſameneſs that runs through the whole: but in thoſe 
countries of North Britain and Ireland, the rugged mountains, whoſe tops 
look down upon the clouds, the extenſive lakes, fenriched with buſhy 
iſlands, the cavities, glens, cataracts, the numerous feathered creation, 71 
ping from cliff to cliff, and other pleaſing and uncommon natural obje 
that frequently preſent themſelves in various forms and ſhapes, have a won- 
derful effect upon the imagination, and are pleaſing to the fancy of every 
- admirer of nature, however rough or unadorned with artificial beauties. 
Cork is deſervedly reckoned the ſecond city in Ireland, in magnitude, 
riches, and commerce. It lies 129 miles ſouth-weſt of Dublin, and con- 
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| TREL AND. 333 
taits above 8 100 houſes, inhabited chiefly by proteſtants. Its hayen is 
deep and well ſheltered from all winds; but ſmall veſſels only come up to 
its quay, and ſtand about 7 miles up the river Lee. This is the chief port 
of merchants in the kingdom; and there is, perhaps, more beef, tallow, 
and butter ſhipped off here, than in all the other ports of Ireland put 
together. Hence there is a great reſort of ſhips to this port, particularly 
of thoſe bound from Great Britain to Jamaica, Barbadoes, and all the 
Caribbee iſlands, which put in here to victual and complete their lading. 
Kinſale is a populous and ſtrong town, with an excellent harbour, and 
conſiderable commerce and ſhippitg; and it is, moreover,. occaſionally a 
ſation for the navy royal; for which end this port is furniſhed with proper 
naval officers and ſtore-keepers. Waterford is reckoned next to Cork for 
riches and ſhipping. It is commanded by Duncannon Fort, and on the 
welt ſide of the town is a citadel. Limeric is a handſome; populous, 
commercial, ſtrong city, and lies on both ſides the Shannon | 

Belfaſt is a large ſeaport and trading town at the mouth of the. Lagen 
water, where it falls into Carrickfergus bay. Downpatrick has a flouriſh- 
ing linen manufacture. Carrickfergus (or Knockſergus) is by ſome deemed 
the capital-town of the province, has a good harbour and. caſtle, but little 
commerce. Derry (or Londonderry, as it is moſt uſually called) ſtands 
bn Lough- Foyl, is a ſtrong little city, having ſome linen manufactures, | | 
with ſome commerce and ſhipping. All this extreme. north part of Ire- | | 

i 


land is fituated ſo near to Scotland, that they are in ſight of each others | 
toaſts. Donegal, the county-town'of the ſame name (otherwiſe called the 
county of Tyrconnel) 15 4 place of ſome trade; as is likewiſe Enniſkilling. 
All which laſt mentioned places; and many more (though leſs — 
ones) are chiefly and moſt induſtrioufly employed in the manufacturing of 
linen and linen thread, to the great benefit of the whole kingdom; which; 
by its vaſt annual exportations of linen into England, is enabled to pay 5 
for the great annual importations from England into Ireland; and like- 
wiſe to render the money conſtantly drawn from Ireland into England by 
her abſentees, leſs grievous to ger. 
Though Ireland contains no ſtrong places; according to the modern im- 
provements in fortification; yet it has ſeveral forts and garriſons, that ſerve 
as coinfortable ſinecures to military officers. *'The-chief are Londonderry 
and Culmote fort, Cork; Limeric, Kinſale, Duncannon, Roſs-Caſtle, 
Dublin, Charlemont, Galwayy Carrickfergus, Maryborough, and Ath= 
lone, Each of theſe forts is furniſhed with deputy govertiors, under vari- 
ous denominations, who have pecuniary proviſions from the govertimenit, 
It cannot he pretended that Ireland is as yet furniſhed with many pub» 
lic edifices, that can compare with thoſe: that are to be found in countries. 
where ſovereigns and their Courts reſide, but it has many elegant public 


1 buildings, which do honour to the taſte and public ſpirit of the inhabi- 

2 tants. The parliament houſe; caſtle, Eſſex- bridge, and ſeveral edifices , 
1 about Dublin, already mentioned, ate magnificent; and elegant ee of 

y architecture, and many noble Gothic churches, and other buildings, are 
# to be {een in Ireland,” The Iriſh nobility; and gentry of fortune, how 

* vie with thoſe of England in the magnificent ſtructure of their houſes, and 


the elegance of their ornaments ; but it would be unjuſt, where there are 
many equal in taſte and magnificence; to particularize any. In ſpeak- 
ing of the public buildings of this kingdom; I muſt not forget the numer- ; 
. ous barracks where the ſoldiers are ged, equally to the eaſt and conve- 
= I ner of the inhabitants. r N 
C _— Cows 
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354 IRELAND. 
. CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.) What I have ſaid of England 
under this head, is in a great meaſure applicable to Ireland. Her chief 
exports confiſt of linen cloth, yarn, lawns and cambrics, which are en- 
couraged by the Engliſh government. Wool and bay yarn are by law 
allowed to be exported to England only, but great quantities of both are 
ſmuggled into other countries. The other exports are horſes and black 
"cattle, beef, pork, green hides, ſome tanned leather, calf ſkins dried, 
tallow, butter, candles, cheeſe, ox and cow-horns, ox-hair, - horſe- hair, 
lead, in no great proportion, copper-ore, herrings, dried fiſh, rabbit-ſkins, 
and furr, otter ſkins, goat-ſkins, ſalmon, and a few other particulars. 
Tbe Iriſh, in general, complain of the vaſt diſadvantages under which 
their country lies, from that, prohibition which does not ſuffer them to 
cultivate to the full their woollen and iron manufactures, or to make the 
beſt of their natural ſituation and harbours; They even complain that the 
benefits of their linen manufacture are now greatly abridged by the vaſt 
5 progreſs made in the ſame by the Scots, and repeated attempts have been 
made to prove that their commercial diſcouragements are detrimental to 
England herſelf, and beneficial to her natural enemies. Whatever truth 
there may be in this complaint, it is certain that the Iriſh have carried 
their inland manufactures, even thoſe of luxury, to an amazing height, 
and that their lords lieutenants, and their court, have of late encoura 
-them by their examples, and, while they are in that government, making 
uſe of no other. | 
PuBLIc TRADING COMPANIEs.] Of theſe I know none in Ireland, 
as the bankers cannot be admitted as ſuch ; neither can the Dublin ſociety 
for the encouragement of manufactures and commerce, which was incor- 
porated in 1750. The linen hall, however, that is erected at Dublin, i; 
under as juſt and nice regulations as any commercial houſe in Europe. 
_ _ "ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.) Ireland is ſtill a diſtin, 
though a dependent ſubordinate kingdom. It was only entitled the domi- 
nion or lozdſtip of Ireland, and the king's ſtile was no other than Domi- 
nus Hiberniz, Lord of Ireland, till the 33d year of king Henry VIII. 


when he aſſumed the title of king, which is recognized by act of parlia- 


ment in the ſame reign. But as England and Scotland are now one and 
the ſame kingdom, and yet differ in their municipal laws; ſo England 
and Irelayd are, on the other hand, diſtin& kingdoms, and yet in general 
agree in their laws, For after the conqueſt of Ireland by king Henry Il. 
the laws of England were received and {worn to by the Triſh nation, affem- 
. bled at the council of Liſmore. And as Ireland, thus conquered, planted, 
And governed, ſtill continues in a ſtate of dependence, it muſt neceſſari) 
conform to, and be obliged by ſuch laws as the ſuperior ſtate thinks proper 
RT pen np | | C92 
But this ſtate of dependence being almoſt forgotten, and ready to be 
diſputed by the Iriſh nation, it became neceflary, ſome years ago, t0 
declare how that matter really ſtood : and, therefore, by ſtatute 6th of 
George I. it is declared, that the kingdom of Ireland ought to be ſubor- 
dinate to, and dependent upon, the imperial crown of Great Britain, as 
being inſeparably united thereto; and that the king's majeſty, with the 


conſent of the lords and commons of Great Britain, in parliament, hat. 


power to make laws to bind the people of Ireland. : 
The conſtitution of the Iriſh government, as it ſtands at preſent, with 
regard to diſtributive juſtice, is nearly the ſame with that of England. 2 
chief governor, who generally goes by the name of lord Hemenant, 
AY af” 1118 2 | en 
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IRELAND. 8 385 
ſent over from England by the king, whom he repreſents, but his power 
is in ſome meaſure reſtrained; and in others enlarged, according to the 
king's pleaſure, or the exigency of the. times. | On his entering upon this 
honourable office, his letters patent are publickly read in the council- 
chamber, and having taken the uſual oaths before the lord chancellor, the 
fword, which is to be carried before him, is delivered into bis hands, and 
he is ſeated in the chair of ſtate, attended by the lord chancellor, the 
members of the privy council, the peers and nobles, the king at arms, a 
ſerjeant at mace, and other officers of ſtate; and he never appears publickly 

without being attended by a body of hoxſe-guards. Hence, with reſpect 
to his authority, his train and ſplendor, there is no viceroy in Chriſtendom. 
that comes nearer to the grandeur and majeſty of a king. He has a council 


- compoſed of. the great officers of the crown ; namely, the chancellor, trea- 
| ſurer, and ſuch of the archbiſhops, earls, biſhops, barons, judges, and 


gentlemen, as his majeſty is pleaſed to appoint. The parliament here, 
as well as in England, is the ſupreme court, which is convened by th 


| _y writ; and generally fits once every ſecond year. It conſiſts, as 


England, of a houſe of lords and commons. Of the former, many are 
Engliſh or-Britiſh peers or commons of Great Britain; a few are papiſts, 
who cannot fit without being properly qualified; and the number of 
commons amount to about 300. Since the acceſſion of his preſent majeſty; 
Iriſh parliaments have been rendered octennial. The laws are made by 
the houſe of lords and commons, after which they are ſent to England for - 
the royal approbation ; when, if approved of by his majeſty and council, 
they paſs the great ſeal of England, and are returned, | . 8 
For the regular diſtribution of juſtice, there are alſo in Ireland ſour 
terms held annually for the deciſion of cauſes; and four courts of juſtice, 
the chancery, king's bench, common-pleas, and exchequer, The high- 
ſheriffs of the ſeveral counties were formerly choſen by the people, but are 
now-nominated: by the lord lieutenant... From this general view it appears 
that the civil and eccleſiaſtical inſtitutions are almoſt the ſame in Ireland 
4 in England. - ES . SHE» [ta 
Revenues] In Ireland the public revenue ariſes from hereditary and 
temporary duties, of which the king is the truſtee, for applying it to 
wap purpoſes 3 but there is beſides this a private revehue ariſing 
Mm the ancient demeſne lands, from forfeitures for treaſon and felony, 
priſage of wines, light-houſe duties, and a ſmall part, of the caſual _ 
revenue, not granted by parliament; and in this the crown has the ſame. 
unlimited property that a ſubject has in his own freehold. The extent of 
that revenue is perhaps a ſecret te he publů-e. c f t 
The public revende of Ireland is ſuppoſed at preſent talenceed half a 
million ſterling, of which the Iriſh complain greatly that. about 70% O l. 
is granted in penſions, and a great part to abſentees. Very large ſums 
are alſo granted, by their own parliament for more valuable purpoſes, tba 
improvement of their country and eivilizing the people, ſuch as the inſind 
navigation, bridges, highways, churches, premiums; proteſtant ſchools; | 
ind other particulars, which do honour to the wiſdom and patriotiſm of 
that parliament. i att CE an '8; TR ot 916} <7 ms Lanig n 177 
And it is alſo,a happy circumſtance for the Friſh, that che revenues 
neceſſary for the ſupport of their government, and other ſes, ats 
miſed with ſo much. caſe. as to be ſcarcely felt by the people! Their 
lands are not ſaddled with heavy taxes, not their. trade with foreign © 
nations cramped by hs. duties. Hence the: amazing low 
| | 7 2 price 
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5 of almoſt every article of general conſumption. Good claret wine 
s fold in the metropolis of the kingdom at two ſhillings a bottle, and 
other liquors proportionably cheap. Butcher's meat, though now on the 
riſe, is ſold at two-pence per pound, turkies at twenty-pence, and other 
poultry at a trifling expence. Soap and candles are ſo low as to tempt 
_ coaſting veſſels to ſmuggle them into Britain. Ia the interior parts, but- 
cher's meat'is fold at one penny farthing per pound ; large fowls at three- 
pence each. And that the taxation upon inland trade fits eaſy, appears 
from the cheapneſs of almoſt every article fabricated there. Newſpapers 
of a large ſize are fold at a halfpenny, and advertiſements of a moderate 
length are inſerted for fix-pence. Such was the happy ſituation of Great 
Britain before the commencement of that load of debt, contracted in con- 
ſequence of our foreign connections, and fruitleſs campaigns in Germany 
and Flanders. FT . . 
„Coixs.] What the antient coins of the Iriſh were, is now a matter 
* cariofity and great uncertainty, At preſent the coins of Ireland 
we the ſame with thoſe of England, (the Irin having no mint) but they 
differ in their denomination, an Engliſh ſhilling paſſing in Ireland for 
thirteen pence, and ſo of the other Engliſh eons... See the table of coins 
at the end of this book. _ 1 e 2:52, 0 
MILITARY s8TRENGTH.] Thoſe parts of Ireland that are moſt un- 
cultivated, contain numbers of inhabitants that have very little ſenſe 
either of divine or human laws, and regular forces are abſolately neceſſary 
for keeping them in order, witneſs the late inſurrections of the Whiteboys, 
and other banditti, who were inſtigated by their prieſts, For theſe and 
| Other purpoſes 16, oo Britiſh troops are generally quartered in Ireland, 
where they are maintained and paid upon the Iriſh eftabliſhment. It does 
not, however, appear that: the bulk of the Iriſh catholics are fond of a 
revolution in government, as few. or none of them joined Thurot in his 
deſcent upon Suck ens or took any part with the precemter-in.the 
laſt rebellion 42 15 aith rid 5:; ms 1546.4 #33. ul 1752 
Hisroxy.] The Triſh monks have formed a more regular plan of 
antient hiſtory, for their own nation, than is to be met with in other 
countries, and with ſuch plaubbility, that it has been adopted by men of 
conſiderable learning in that kingdom. They have carried up a ſucceſſion 
of great, wiſe, and learned kings, almoſt to the time of the flood, and 
they have made Ireland flouriſh in, arts and ſciences, cipegially thoſe of 
vernment, long before they were known in Egypt, or Greece. Writers, 
wever, after the Auguſtan age, have mentioned the Iriſh, as being no 
better than ſavages, and the moſt eredible of the modern hiſtorians, {ou 
of them as being, in the beginning of the 15th, century, a nation of bar- 
barians, though it may be admitted that before this period, ſome of their 
monks and clergy, who had travelled into other parts of Europe, were 
holy and jJeurned men, © Ni bin hf nab rs 2h dg tt yo oe ö 
That the northern parts of Ireland were peopled from the welt of Scot- 
land, as being a far: more inviting ſoil, is more than probable, and it 1s 
Hkely that emigrations from other parts of Burope, might mingle with 
the aboriginal Iriſh ; but hiſtory gives us no ſure lights, as to thoſe 
matters; Sir james Ware, the beſſ of the Lriſh antiquaries, and à man 
of great learning and candour, ſpeaks with high contempt of the Iriſb, 
eforc they were convertetl to chtiſtianity, by St, Patric, a Scotchman, 
who died in 493. After this they were occaſionally invaded, by the Saxon 
Kings of England, but in the, year 795 and 798 the Nane and Normante 
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er 2s they were called the Eaſterlings, invaded-the coaſts of .Freland, 
and were the firſt who' ere&ed ſtone edifices in that kingdom. The ha- 
bitations of the Iriſh, till that time, were of hurdles covered with ſtraw 
and rufhes, and a very few of ſolid timber. The natives, however, 

defended themſelves bravely againſt the Eaſterlings, who built Dublin, 

Waterford, Limerick, Wexford and Cork, but they reſided chiefly at 

Dublin, or in its neighbourhood, which, by the old Iriſh, was called 
Fingal, or the Land of Strangers. The natives, about the year 962, 
ſeem to have called to their aſſiſtance the Anglo-Saxon king, Edgar, 

who had then a conſiderable maritime power, and this might have given 
occaſion for his clergy to call him King of great part of Ireland. It is 
certain, that Dublin was about that time a flouriſhing city, and that the 
native Iriſh gave the Eaſterlings ſeveral defeats, though ſupported by their 
countrymen from the continent, the Iſle of Man, and the Hebrides, | 
Though the uſe of letters had been by this time introduced into re- 
land, yet its hiſtory is ſtill very confuſed. We know, however, t 
was divided among ſeveral petty princes, and that Henry II. of Engl, 
provoked at their piracies, and their aſſiſting his enemies, by the inſti- 
gation of the Pope, had reſolved to ſubdue them. A fair pretext offered 
about the year 1168. Dermot Mac Murrough, king of Leinſter, an 
ke tyrant, quarrelled with all his e alta and carried off the 
wife of a petty prince, O Roirk. A confederacy being formed againſt 


him, under Roderic O'Connor, (who it ſeems was the paramount king of. 


Ireland) he was driven from his country, and took refuge at the court 
of Henry II. who promiſed to reſtore him upon taking an cath of -fealty 
to the crown of England for himſelf, and all the petty kings depending. 
on him, who were very numerous. Henry, who was then in France, re- 
commended Dermot's cafe to the Engliſh barons, and particularly to 
Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, Robert Fitz Stephen, and Maynice Fitz 
Gerald. Theſe noblemen undertook the expedition upon much the ſame 
principles as the Norman and Breton lords did the conqueſt of England 
under William 1. and Strongbow was to marry Dermot's daughter Eva. 
In 1169, the adventurers reduced the towns of Wexford and Waterford ; 
and the next year Strongbow arriving with a ſtrong reinforcement, his 
marriage was celebrated. 1271 | A 5 

The deſcendants of the Danes continued ſtill poſſeſſed of Dublin, which, 
after ſome ineffeQual oppoſition made by king O'Connor, was taken and 
'plundered by the Enghih ſoldiers, but Mac Turkil, the Daniſh king, 
eſcaped to his ſhipping. | Upon the death of Dermot, Henry II. became 
jealous' of earl Strongbow, ſeized upon his eſtates in England and Wales, 
and recalled his ſubjects from Ireland. The Iriſh, about the ſame time, to 
the amount of about 60,000, beſieged Dublin, under king O'Connor; but 
though all Strongbow's Iriſh friends and allies had now left him, and the 
city was reduced to great extremity, he forced the Iriſh to raiſe the ſiege 
with great loſs, aud going over to England he appeaſed Henry by ſwearing 
fealty to him and his-heirs, and reſigning into his hands a hed cities 


and forts he held. During Strongbow's abſence, Mac Turkill returning 


with a great fleet, attempted to retake the city of Dublin, but was killed 
ar the ſiege; and in him ended the race of Eaſterling princes in lreland. Yo 
In 1172, Henry II. attended by 400 knights, 4000, veteran ſoldiers, . 
and the flower of his Engliſh nobility, landed near Waterford; and por 


only all che petty princes of Ireland, excepting. the King of Ulſter, but 


paar king Hoderie, O Carne, dahin rd jo Henry, who pretended. 
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that O'Connor's fibmiſſion included that of Ulſter, and that conſequently 


he was the paramount ſovereign of Ireland. Be that as it will, he affected 
to keep a magnificent court, and held a 38 at Dublin, where he 
arcelled out the eſtates of Ireland, as William the Conqueror had done 
in England, to his Engliſh nobility. He then ſettled a civil adminiſtration 
at Dublin, as near as poſſible to that of England, to which he returned 
in 1173, having firſt ſettled an Engliſh colony from Briſtol in Dublin, 
with all the liberties and free cuſtoms, ſay their charters, which the citizens 
of Briſtol enjoyed. From that time Dublin began to flouriſh. Thus the 
conqueſt of Ireland was effected by the Engliſh almoſt with as much eaſe 
as that of Mexico was by the Spaniards, and for much the ſame reaſons, 
the rude and unarmed ftate of the natives, and the differences that pre. 
vailed among their princes or leaders. | 5 5 115 
Henry gave the title of Lord of Ireland to his fon John, who, in 1185, 
* over in perſon to Ireland; but John and his giddy Norman courtiers 


a very ill uſe of theit power, and rendered themſelves hateful to 


thWriſh,” who were -otherwiſe very well diſpoſed towards the Engliſh, 


Richard I. was too much taken up with the cruſades to pay much regard 
th the affairs of Ireland, but king John, after his acceſſion, made amends 
for his former behaviour towards the Iriſh. He enlarged his father's plan, 
of introducing into Ireland Engliſh laws and officers, and he erected 
that part of the provinces of Leinſter and Munſter which was within the 
Engliſh pale, into twelve counties. I find, however, that the deſcendantz 
of the antient princes in other places paid him no more than a nominal 
ſubjection. They governed by their old Brehon laws, and exerciſed all 
acts of ſovereignty within their own ftates ; and indeed this was pretty 
much the caſe ſo late as the reign of James I. The unſettled reign of 
Henry III. bis wars, and captivity, gave the Iriſh a very mean opinion 
of the Engliſh government during his reign; but they feem to hare 


continued quiet under his fon Edward I. Gaveſton, the famous favourite 


of Edward II. acquired great credit while he acted as lieutenant of Ire- 
land, but the ſuceefſes of the Scotch king, Robert Bruce, had almoſt 
proved fatal to the Engliſh intereſt in Ireland, and ſuggeſted to the Iriſh 
the idea of transferring their allegiance from the kings of England to 
Edward Bruce, king Robert's brother. That prince afcordingly invaded 
Ireland, where he gave repeated defeats to the Engliſh governors and 


' armies, and being ſupported by his brother in perſon, he was actually 
_ crowned king at 5 | 


undalk, and narrowly miſſed being maſter of Dublin. 
he younger, Bruce ſeems to have been violent in the exerciſe of his 
ſovereignty, and he was at laſt defeated and killed by Bermingham the 
Engliſh general. After this Edward II. ruled Ireland with great mode- 
ration, and paſſed ſeveral excellent acts with regard to that country. 
ut during the minority of Edward III. the commotions were again 
renewed in Ireland, and not ſuppreſſed without great loſs and diſgrace 
on the fide of the Engliſh, In 1333 a Tebellion broke out, in which 
the Engliſh inhabitants had no, inconfidetable ſhare.” A ſucceſſion of 


vigorous, brave governors, however, at laſt 22 the inſurgents; and 


t the ward III. having married 
the ' heireſs of Ulſter, was ſent over to govern Ireland, and, if poſſible, 
to reduce its inhabitants to an entire confotmity with the laws of Eng- 
land. In this he made a great progreſs, but did not entirely accompliſh 
it, lt appears, at this time, that the Iriſh were in a very flouri ing 
condition, and that one of the greateſt" grievahces they complained of 
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was, that the Engliſh ſent over men of mean birth to govern them. In 
1394, Richard II. finding that the execution of his deſpotic ſchemes in 
England muſt be abortive without farther ſupport, paſſed over to Ireland, 
with an army of 34,000 men well armed and appointed. As he made- 
no uſe of force, the Iriſh looked upon his preſence to be a high compli- 
ment to their nation, and admired the magnificence of his court. Ri- 
chard, on the other hand, courted them by all the arts he could employ, - 
and beſtowed the honour of knighthood on their chiefs. In ſhort, he 
behaved ſo as to entirely win their affections. In 1399, Richard being 
then deſpotic in England, undertook a freſh expedition into Ireland to 
revenge the death of his lord lieutenant, the earl of March, who had been 
killed by the wild Iriſh. His army again ſtruck the natives with conſter- 
nation, and they threw themſelves upon his mercy. It was during this. 
expedition that the duke of Lancaſter landed in England; and Richard 
upon his return finding himſelf deſerted, and that he could not depend 
upon the Iriſh, ſurrendered his crown to his rival. Px YT 
The Iriſb, after Richard's death, ftill retained a warm aac 
the houſe of York, and upon the revival of that family's claim to de 
crown, embraced its cauſe. Even the acceſſion of Henry VII. to the 
crown of England did not, reconcile them to his title, as duke of Lan- 
caſter, and the Iriſh readily joined Lambert Simnel, who pretended to be 
the young earl of Warwick, ſon to the duke of Clarence, but for this 
they paid dear, being defeated in their attempt to invade England, This. 
made them ſomewhat cautious at firſt of joining Perkin Warbeck, not- 
withſtanding his plauſible pretences to be the duke of York, ſecond ſon of 
Edward IV He was, however, at laſt recognized as king by the Iriſh, 
and in the preceding pages the reader may learn the event of his hiſtory. 
Henry, however, — with moderation towards his favourers, and. 
was contented with requiring the Iriſh nobility to take a freſh oath 
allegiance to his government. This lenity had the deſired effect, during 
the adminiſtration of the two earls of Kildare, the earl of Surrey, = 
| the earl of Ormond, Henry VIII. governed Ireland by ſuppornng its 
| chiefs againſt each other, but they were tampered with by the emperor.. 
| Charles . upon which Henry made his natural ſon, the duke of Rich- 
| mond, his lord lieutenant, This did not prevent the Iriſh from breaking 
| 


out into rebellion in the year 1540, under Fitz Gerald, who had been, 
lord deputy, and who was won over by the emperor, but was at laſt 
hanged at Tyburn. After this, the houſe of Auſtria found their account, 
f in their quarrels with England, to form a ſtrong party among the Iriſh, . 
About the year 1542, James V. king of Scotland, formed ſome pre- 
, tenſions. on the crown of Ireland, and was favoured by a irons y- 
among the Iriſh themſelves, It is hard to fay, had he lived, what the. 
conſequence of his claim might have, been. Henry underſtood that the- 
. Iriſh had a mean opinion of his dignity, as the kings of England had: 
1 hitherto aſſumed no higher title than that of lords of Ireland. He there- 
f fore took that of king of Ireland, which had a great effect with the | 
1 native Iriſh, who thought that allegiance was ndt due to a lord; and to ? 
| the truth, it was {ſomewhat ſurprizing that this. Er a was. not. 
2 lought of before. It produced a more perfect ſubmiſſiqn of the native. 
; ſh. to Henry's government than ever had been known, and even O, Neil, 
N who pretended to. be ſucceſſor to the laſt paramount king of Ireland, 
ſwore allegiance to Henry, who created him earl of Tyrone. 
: The pope, however, and the. princes of the houſe of Aan, by . 


| operated fatally 


bete in Ireland: They therefore entered into a deep and deteſtable 


* 
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mitting money, and ſometimes ſending over troops to the Iriſh, ſtin kept 
up their intereſt in that kingdom, and drew from them vaſt numbers of men 
to their armies, where they proved as good ſoldiers as any in Europe, 
This created inexpteſſible difficulties to the Engliſh government, even in 
the reign of Edward VI. but it is remarkable that the reformation took 
place in the Engliſh part of Ireland with little or. no oppoſition. The 
fiſh ſeem to have been very quiet during the reign of y-m Mary, but 
they proved thorns in the fide of queen Elizabeth, The perpetual diſ- 
* ſhe had with the Roman Catholics both at home and abroad, gave 
her great uneaſineſs, and thę Pope, and the houſe of Auſtria always found 


new reſources againſt her in Ireland. The Spaniards poſſęſſed themſelvey 


ef Kinſale; and the rebellions of Tyrone, who. baffled and outwitted 
, 7 favounte general the earl of Eſſex, are. well known in the Engliſh 
WO: 1 rt 5 1 of) | parts” | | 
The lord-deputy Mountjoy, who ſucceeded Eſſex, was the firſt Eng. 


'lifhman who gave a mortal blow to the practices of the Spaniards in Ire- 
1 by defeating them and the Iriſh before Kinſale, and 8 
t 


Tyrone priſoner to England, Where he was pardoned by queen Elizabeth 
in 1602. This lenity, ſhewn to ſuch an offender, is a proof of the dread- 
Fat apprehenſions Elizabeth had from the popiſh intereſt in Treland. 
James I. confirmed the poſſeſſions of the Iriſh; but ſuch was the influence 
of the pope and the Spaniards, that the earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, 
and their party, planned a new rebellion, and attempted to ſeize the 
caſtle of Dublin; hut their plot being diſcovered, their chiefs fled beyond 
ſeas, They were not idle abroad; for in 1608, they inſtigated Sir 
Calim O'Dogharty to a freſh rebellion, 'by promiling him ſpeedy ſupplies 
of men and money from Spain. Sir. Calim was killed in the diſpute, 
and his adherents were taken and executed, 'The attainders of the Iriſh 
rebels which li the reigns of James and Elizabeth, veſted in the 
crown 811,4 5 acres, in the ſeveral counties of N Tyrone, 
Coleraine, Fermanagh, Cavan, and Armagh; and enabled the king 
to make that proteſtant plantation in the north of Ireland, which now, 
from hy moſt rebellious province of the kingdom, is the moſt quiet and 
orme | | aged 9 *1 : . 5 „ . i» 4 Tu 2 | . Y . 

| Thoſe prodigious attainders, however juſt and neceſſhry they might be, 

for the Engliſh in the reign of Charles J. The Iriſh 
Roman-cathoſics in general, were influenced by their prieſts to hope not 
only to repoſſeſs the lands of their forefathers, but to reſtore the popiſh 
conſpiracy for maſlacring all the Engliſh proteſtants in that 3 
n, this they were encouraged by the unhappy diſſentions that broke 
out between the king and his parliaments in England and Scotland. 
Their bloody plan being diſcovered by the Engliſh government at Dub- 


Hin, prevented that city from falling into their hands. They however 


pray executed, in 1641, their horrid ſcheme of maſſacre: but authors 
ve not agreed as to the numbers who' were murdered ; perhaps they 


Have been exaggerated by warm proteſtant writers, ſome of whom have 


mounted the number of the ſufferers to 40, ooo; other accounts ſpeak 
of 10,c00 or 12,000, and ſome have even diminiſhed that number. 
What followed in conſequence of this rebellion, and the reduction of 
Ireland by Cromwell, Who retaliated the cruelties of the Iriſh papiſts 
upon themſelves, belongs to the hiſtory of England. It is certain that 
they ſmarted ſo ſeverely, that they were quiet during the reign of _ 
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II. His popifh ſacceſſor and brother, even after the Revolution took 


place, found an aſylum in Ireland; and was encouraged to hope, that by 


the aſſiſtance of the natives there, he might'remount his throne : but he 


was deceived, and his own puſillanimity co-operated with his diſappoints, 
ment. He was driven out of Ireland by his ſon-in-law, after the battle 
of the Boyne, the only victory that William ever gained in perſon. 
ames, It is true, fought at the head of an undiſciplined rabble, but his 
rench auxiliaries were far from behaving as heroes. It muſt be acknow-- 
ledged, however, that he left both the field and the kingdom too ſoon 
for a brave man. The forfeitures that fell to the crown on account of 
the Iriſh rebellions and the Revolution, are almoſt incredible; and had 
the acts of parliament which gave them away been ſtrictly enforced, Ire- 
land muſt have been peopled with Britiſh inhabitants. But many political 
reaſons occurred for not driving the Iriſh to deſpair, The friends of the 
revolution and the proteſtant religion were ſufficiently gratiſied out of the 
ſorfeited eſtates. Too many of the Roman catholies might have r= 
forced abroad; and it was proper that a due balance ſhould'be preſerve 
between the Roman-catholic and the proteſtant intereſt. —_— 
It was therefore thought prudent to relax the reins of government, and 
not to put the forfeitures too rigorouſly into execution. The experience 
of half a century has confirmed the wiſdom of the above conſiderations. 
The lenity of the meaſures purſued in regard to the Triſh Roman- catholics, 
and the great pains taken for the inſtruction of their children, with the 
progreſs which knowledge and the arts have made in that country, have 
diminiſhed the popiſh intereſt ſo much, that the Triſh proteſtants'bave of 
late diſputed many points of their dependency. The ſpirit of induftry - 
has enabled the Iriſh to know their own ſtrength and importance, to which 
ſome accidental circumſtances have concurred.” All her ports are now 
opened for the exportation of wool and woollen yarn'to any yore Great- 
Britain, And of late years acts of parliament have been made occaſionally 
for permitting the importation of ſalt beef, pork, butter, cattle and 
tallow, from Ireland to Great-Britain, des de Ree Sad wi 
How far the late act for rendering parliatnents in Ireland octennial“ 


may operate to its benefit, is as yet impoſſible to be determined: in all 
appearance, it will create a very material alteration in the civil policy of 


at kingdom, and will prove to be by no means for the benefit of that 
independency upon England which is ſo much the idol of the Iriſh patriots. 
It is likewiſe to be apprehended; that the octennial returns of general 
elections, may have a fatal effect upon the morals of the labouring people, 


as is too often ſeen in England, where induſtry flouriſhes "moſt in thoſe i 


places (witneſs Mancheſter, Birmingham, and Sheffield) which ſend no 
member to the Britiſh parliament. „ end ur ear er aan 055 


1 might here conclude the geography and hiſtory of Great- Britain and 
Ireland, were it not that ſeveral ſmaller iſlands are under the allegiance 
of che crown of England, and having local privileges and diſtinctious, 
. not be comprehended under a more general head. 5 | 
m therefore I ſhall deviate from my common method, but oblerre 
brevity as much as the „ ‚ 5 1500 0e = OREN | 
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„Before this act took place, members, once choſen, fat in the houſe of commons 
ring life; ſo that there were no new parliaments, except upon the accefſion of the 
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ISLE OF MAN. 


HIS is not the Mona mentioned by Tacitus. Some think that it 

takes its name from the Saxon word Mang (or among) becauſe 

Tying in St. George's Channel, it is at an equal diſtance from the king- 
toms of England, Scotland, and Ireland; but Mona ſeems to have been 
a, generical name with the ancients for any detached ifland. Its length 
from north to ſouth is about thirty miles, its breadth from eight to fifteen ; 
and the latitude of the middle of the iſland is fifty-four degrees, ſixteen 
minutes, north. It is ſaid, that on a clear as the three Britannic 
| 3 may be ſeen from this iſland. The air here is wholeſome, and 
e climate, only making allowance for the ſituation, pretty much the 
ſame as that in the north of England, from which it does not differ much 
in other reſpects. The hilly parts are barren and the champain fruitful 
in Wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, hemp, roots, and pulſe. The ridge 
of mountains which as it were divides the iſland, both protects and 


fertilizes the vallies, where there is good paſturage. The better ſort of 
. Inhabitants have good ſizeable horſes, and a ſmall kind, which is ſwift 


and hardy; nor are they troubled with any noxious animals, The coaſts 
abound with ſea-fowl; and the pufãns, which breed in rabbit-holes, are 
almoſt a lump of fat, and eſteemed very delicious. It is ſaid that this 
Hand abounds with iron, lead, and copper mines, though unwrought, as 
are the quarries of marble, ſlate, and ſtone. . 5 hn 
- © 'The Ifle of Man contains ſeventeen pariſhes and four towns on. the 
fea coaſts, Caſtle-town is the metropolis. of the iſland, and the ſeat of 
- its government; Peele, which, of late years,, begins to flouriſh ; Doug- 
las, which has the beſt market and beſt trade in the iſland, as well as 
the richeſt and moſt populous town, on account of its excellent harbour, 
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biſbopric, firſt upon the Northumberland family, and that being forfeited, 
upon Sir John Stanley, whoſe poſterity, the earls of Derby, enjoyed it, 
till, by failure of heirs male, it devolyed upon the duke of Achol, who 
married the fiſter of the late lord Derby, Reaſons of ſlate rendered it 
neceſſary for the crown of Great-Britain to purchaſe the cuſtoms and the 
iſland from the Athol family, and the bargain was completed, by 70,0001. 
being paid to the duke in 1765. The duke, however, retains his terri- 
— property in the iſland, though the form of its government is altered, 
and the king has now the ſame rights, powers, and prerogatives, as the 
dukes formerly enjoyed. The inhabitants, alſo, retain many of their 
antient conſtitutions and cuſtoms. 7 e "ROT 
The eſtabliſhed religion in Man is that of the church of England. 
The king has-now the nomination of the biſhop, who is called biſhop of 
Sodor and Man; and he enjoys all the ſpiritual rights and pre-eminences 
of other biſhops, but does not fit in the Britiſh houſe of peers, his ſes 
never having been erected into an Engliſh barony. The eccleſiaſtical 
ernment is well kept up in this iſland, and the livings are comfortable, 
The language, which is called the Manks, and is ſpoken by the common 
people, is radically Erſe, or Iriſh, but with a mixture of other languages. 
The New Teſtament and Common Prayer Book have been tranſlated into 
the Manks language. The natives, who are ſaid to amount to, above 
20,000, are inoffenſive, charitable, and hoſpitable. The better ſort 
live in ſtone houſes, and the poorer in thatched; and 'their ordin 
. bread is made of oatmeal. The products for exportation conſiſt of nn of 
hides, and tallow ; which they exchange with foreign ſhipping for com- 
modities they may have occaſion for from other parts. Before the ſquth 
promontory of Man, is à little iſland called the Calf of Man: it is 
about three miles in circujt, and ſeparated from Man by a channel about 
two fyrtoies broad,” 1 ire 25 Toll oli ec ROI; 
This land affords ſome curioſities which may amuſe an antiquary. - 
They confift chiefly of Rynic ſepulchral inſcriptions and monuments of 
intient braſs daggers, and other weapons of that metal, and partly of 
pre gold, which are ſometimes dug up, and ſeem to indicate the ſplen- 
| its antient poſſeſſor . | * * ee 
I forbear to mention in this place the iſles of ANGLESEY and WIGHT, 
the firſt being annexed to Wales, and the other to Hampſhire, Alſo the 
SCILLY ISLES, or rather a clufter of dangerous rocks, to the number of 
140, lying about zo, miles from the Land's End in Cornwall, of which 
county they are reckoned a part. e OTE eee ee 
ln the Englit channel are four iſlands ſubject to England; theſe. are 
Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney, and Sark; which, though they lie much 
nearer to'the coaſt of Normandy than to that of England, are within the 
dioceſe of Wincheſter, They lie in a cluſter in Mount St. 'Michael's 
bay, between Cape la Hogue in Normandy, and Cape Frebelle in Brit 
tany. The computed diſtance between Jerſey and Sark is four leagues; 
between that and Guernſey; ſeven leagues; and between the ſame and 
Alderney, nine leagues,” OY OT nts 05 tg 
. JERSEY was known to che Romans; and lies fartheſt within the bay, 
in 49 degrees, 7 minutes north Latitude, aud in dhe ſecond degree: 26 oh ll 
minutes weſt longitude, 18 miles weſt of Normandy. - The north fide : 
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inacceſſible through lofty cliffs, the ſouth is almoſt level with the water; the 
-Higher land in its midland part is well planted, and abounds with orchards, 
from which is made an incredible quantity of excellent cyder. The val- 
lies are fruitful and well cultivated, and contain plenty of cattle and ſheep, 
The inhabitants negle& tillage too much, being intent upon the culture 
of cyder, the improvement of commerce, and particularly the manufac- 
ture of ſtockings. The honey in Jerſey is remarkably fine; and the 
Mand is well ſupplied with fiſh and wild-fow! almoſt of every kind, ſome 
of both being peculiar to the iſland, and very delicious. ; 
be iſſand is not above twelve miles in length, but the air is fo ſalu- 
brious, that in Camden's time, it was ſaid there was here no buſineſs for 

a phyſician. The inhabitants in number are about 20,000, and are di- 

vided into twelve pariſhes. The capital town is St. Helier, which con- 

Mens above 400 houſes, and makes a handſome appearance. The pro- 

pPerty of this iſland belonged formerly to the Carterets, a Norman family, 

who have been always attached to the royal intereſt, and gave protection to 
Charles H. both when king and prince of Wales, at a time when no 

| art of the Britiſh dominions durſt recognize him. The language of the 
inhabitants is French, with which moſt of them intermingle Engliſh 

words. Knit ſtockings and caps form their ftaple commodity, but they 

carry on a conſiderable trade in fiſh with Newfoundland, and diſpoſe of 


their cargoes in the Mediterranean. The governor is appointed by the 
crown of England, but the civil adminiſtration reſts with a bailiff, aſſiſted 
by twelve jurats. As this iſland is the principal remain of the duchy of 

' Normandy depending on the kings of England, it preſerves the old feudal 
forms, and particularly the aſſembly of ſtates, which is as it were a minia+ 
ture of the Britiſh parliament, as ſettled in the time of Edward I, 


- __GUERNSEY is thirteen miles and a half from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, 
and twelve and a half where broadeſt, eaſt and weſt; but has only ten 

| Pariſhes, to which there are but eight miniſters, four of the pariſhes being 
united, and Alderney and Sark, which are appendages of Guernſey, 
having one . Tho' this is a much finer iſland than that of Jerſey, 
yet it is far leſs valuable, becauſe it is not ſo well cultivated, nor is it ſo 
populous. It abounds in cyder; and the inhabitants ſpeak French: but 
want of firing is the greateſt inconveniency that both iſlands labour under. 
The only harbour here is at St. Peter le Port, which is guarded by two 
forts, one called the Old-Caſlle, the other Caſtle-Cornet. Guernſey is 
lkewiſe part of the ancient Norman patrimony. 3 8 


* Bis ©" 
ALDERNEY is about eight miles in compaſs, and is by much the 
- neareſt of all theſe iſlands to Normandy, from which it is ſeparated by a 
| narrow ſtrait, called the Race of Alderney, which is a dangerous E15. 
in ſtormy weather, when the two currents meet, otherwiſe It is ſafe, and 
has depth of water for the Jargeſt ſhips. This iſland is healthy, and the 
foil is remarkable for a fine breed of cows. 8 os, 


sR is a ſmall iſland depending upon Guernſey ; the inhabitants are 
: Jong-lived, and enjoy from nature all the conveniencies of life. The 
inhabitants of the three laſt mentioned iſlands are thought to be about 


4 8 * ae 
Eagland, though formerly the. inhabitants were Calviniſts, | 
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 BounDARI1ES.] H gone over the Britiſh ifles, we fhall 
IG now return to the continent, beginning with 
the extenſive and mighty kingdom of France, being the neareſt to Eng- 
land ; though the Netherlands and part of Germany lie to the northward 
of France. It is bounded by the Engliſh channel and the Netherlands, 
on the north; by Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, eaſt ; by the Medi- 
terranean and the Pyrencan mountains, which divide it from Spain, ſouth z 
and by the Bay of Biſcay, weſt. - | TN, 2 
Divisioxs.] This kingdom is divided, and the dimenſions of the 
ſeveral parts diſlinctly ſpecified in the following table, by Mr. Templeman, 


| 3 ff 
Countries Names. | Square. & } & } 5 
Lt Mites. 8. 85 | Chief Cities, 1 
France, 3 * 4" SORT 
Orleannois 22,050] 23. [ 180/Orleans 14 
Guienne 12,300] 216| 120|Bourdeaux ö 
Gaſcoigne 8, 800 125 goſAux or Augh 
Languedoc 13,175 2000 115 Fhoulouſe , 
— Hams  , | r2,500| 175 130 Lyon 1 
Champagne 10,coo| 140| 110 Rheims 
Nd, | — 2155 170 „ Pope 95 
. orman | 52000 1 ouen 
Papifts I Proyence þ * 6,800 2 92 Aix | 
| Burgundy , 6, 00 150] 86 Dijon | | 
1 | Dauphine | 5,820] 107] 9gojGrenoble | i 
4 | Ile of France | $200] 100| Se|Panrs N. Lat. 48-50. 
5 ; , „ ” 5 ; E. Lon. 2-25. | 
1 French Compte ] 4,000| 100| , bo[Beſancon | 
| Picardy "+ | 4,650] 120 87] Amiens = 
CRoufillon | 7400 5 7 | | 
Wo reef; Total—[131,095 | | 
To theſe may be added ſeveral fine provinces, which fince the Reforma- | 
tion have been annexed to this overgrown kingdom by marriage, purchaſe, or 
conqueſt, viz, part of the Netherlands, which will be found under the title 
Netherlands, the dutchy of Lorrain,' the countries of Alſace, Lower Navar-f 
Tre, Venaiſſin, and the iſſand of Corfica. . 1 


». 


Nau AND CLIMATE.] France took its name from the Francs, a 
German nation, who conquered the Gauls, the antient inhabitants. 
Zy its ſituation, it is the moſt compact kingdom perhaps in the world, 
and well fitted for every purpoſe both of power and commerce; and 
fince the beginning of the 15th century, their inhabitants have fully 
availed | themſelves of | their natural advantages. The air, particularly 
that” of the interior parts of the kingdom, is in general mild and whole- 
fome ; but ſome late authors think it is not near ſo ſalubrious as is pre- 
tended ; and it muſt be acknowledged that the French have been 2 = 


— 


* 


ſucceſsful in giving the inhabitants of 81 5 Britain falſe prepoſſeſſions in 
favour of their own country. It muſt be owned, that their weather is 
more clear and ſettled than in England. - In the northern provinces, how- 
ev<r, the winters are more intenſely cold, and the inhabitants not fo well 
ſupplied with firing, which in France is chiefly of wood. X 
"SOIL AND WATER.] France is happy in an excellent foil, which 
roduces corn, wine, oil, and almoſt every luxury of life. Some of their 
Foes have a higher flavour than thoſe of En land ; but neither their paſ- 
rage or tillage are comparable to ours. The heats in many parts burn 
ap- the ground, ſo that it has no verdure, and the ſoil barely produces as 
much rye and chefnuts, as ſerve to ſubſiſt the poor inhabitants; but the 
chief mis fortune attending the French foil is, that the inhabitants having 
but a precarious ſecurity in their own. property, do not apply themſelves 
ſufficiently to cultivation and agriculture, Nature, however, has done 
wonders for them, and both animal and vegetable productions are found 
there in vaſt plenty. e I he © 
_ The French have of late endeavoured to ſupply the loſs arifing from 
their precarious title to their lands, by inſtituting academies of agri- 
culture, and propofing premiums for its improvement, as in England; 
but thoſe expedients, however ſucceſsful they may be in particular 
inſtances, can never become of national utility in any but a free country, 
where the huſbandman is ſure of enjoying the fruit of his labour. It 
muſt at the ſame time be admitted, that the French exceed perhaps the 
Engliſh themſelves in the theory of agriculture. No nation is better ſup- 
lied than France is with wholeſome ſprings and water; of which the 
inhabitants make excellent uſe, by the help of art and engines, for all 
the conveniencies of liſe. I ſhall afterwards ſpeak of their canals and 
mineral waters. * way, 10 ab | | 
MovnTains.] The chief mountains in France, or its borders, are, 
The Alps, which divide France from Italy. The Pyrenees, which divide 
France from Spain. Vauge, which divides Lorrain l and 
Alſace. Mount Jura, which divides Franche Compte, from Switzer- 
land. The Cevennes, in the province of Languedoc; and Mount Dor, 


o 


* 


in the province of Auv Aba = 2 | 
Rivers AND LakEs.| The principal rivers in France are the Loire, 
the Rhone, the Garonne, and the Seine. The Loi takes its courſe 
north and north-weſt, being, with all its windings, from its ſource to the 
- ſea at Nantes, computed to run about 500 miles. The Rhone, which 
riſes in Switzerland, flows on ſouth-weſt to Lyons, and then runs on due 
ſouth till it falls into the Mediterranean, below Arles. The Garonne riſes 
in the Pyrenean mountains, takes its courſe, firſt, north-eaſt, and has a 
communication with the Mediterranean by means of a canal, the work 
of Louis XIV. The Seine, ſoon after its riſe, runs to the north-weſt, 
. viſiting Troyes, Paris and Rouen, in its way, and falls into the Engliſh 
channel at Havre. To theſe we may add, the Soane, which falls into 
the Rhone at Lyons; the Charente, which diſcharges itſelf into the Bay 
of Biſcay at Rochfort. The Rhine, which riſes in Swiſſerland, is the 
. eaſtern boundary between France and Germany, and receives the Moſelle 
and the Sarte in its paſſage. The Somme, which runs north-weſt through 
Picardy, and falls into the Engliſh channel below Abbeville. The Var, 
Which riſes in the Alps, and runs ſouth, dividing Frante from Italy, falls 
into the Mediterranean weſt of Nice. The Adour runs from. caſt to 
weſt, through Gaſcoigne, and falls into the Bay of Biſcay below * ö 
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he vaſt advantage, both in commerce and conveniency, which ariſes 
to France from thoſe rivers, is wonderfully improved by the artificial 
rivers and canals which form the chief glory of the reign of Lewis XIV. 
That of Languedoc was begun in the year 1666, and compleated in 1680: 
it was intended for a communication between the ocean and the Medicer- 
ranean, for the ſpeedier paſſage of the French fleet; but though it was 
carried on at an immenſe expence, for 100 miles, over hills and vallies, 
and even through a mountain in one, place, it has not-anſwered that pur- 
poſe. By the canal of Calais, travellers eafily paſs by water from thence 
to St. Omer, Graveline, Dunkirk, Yper, and other places. The canal 
of Orleans is another noble work, and runs a courſe of 18 leagues, to the | 
immenſe benefit of the public and the royal revenue, France abounds | 
with other canals of the like kind, which render her inland navigation 
_ inexpreflibly commodious and beneficial, Wy +20 
Few lakes are found in this country, There is one at the top of a hill 
near Alegre, which the vulgar report to be bottomleſs. There is another 
at Iflvire, in Auvergne; and one at La Beſſe, in which if you throw a 
one, it cauſes a noiſe like thunder, | 
MinERAL WATERS AND RE- YT The waters of Bareges, which lie 
 _-MARKABLE SPRINGS. near the borders of Spain, under the | 
Pyrenean mountains, have of late been preferred to all the others of 1 
France, for the recovery of health. The beſt judges think, however, 
that the cures ane by them, are more owing to their accidental 
ſucceſs, with ſome great perſons, and the ſalubrity of the air and ſoil, 
than the virtues of the waters. The waters of Sultzbatch in Alſace, cure 
the palſey, weak nerves, and the ſtone. At Bagueiis; not far from Ba- 
reges, are ſeveral wholeſome minerals and baths, to which people reſort 
| as to the Engliſh baths, at ſpring and autumn. Forges in Normandy is 
celebrated for-its mineral waters, and thoſe of St. Amand cure the gravel 
and obſtructions. It would be endleſs to enumerate all the other real or 
pretended mineral wells in France, therefore I muſt omit them, as well 
as many remarkable ſprings : but there is one near Aigne in Auvergne, 
which boits violently, and makes a noiſe like water thrown upon lime; 
it has little or no taſte, but has a poiſonous quality, and the. birds that 


drink of it die inſtantly, _ | REF4 | 1 
- METALS AND MINERALS.) Languedoc is ſaid to contain veins of 
gold and ſilver. Alſace has mines of filver and copper, but they are too. 
expenſive to be wrought, Alabaſter, black marble, jaſper, and coal, are 
found in many parts of the kingdom. Britany abounds in mines of iron, 
copper, tin, and lead. At Laverdau in Cominges, there is 4 mine of 
Chalk, At Berry there is à mine of oker, which ſerves for melting of - 
metals, and for dying, particularly the beſt drab-cloths ; and in the 
vince of Anjou are ſeveral quatries of fine white ſtone, Some excellent, 
. non (the only gem that France produces) are found in Languedoe ; 
and great care is taken to keep the mines of marble and free-ſtone'open 
all over the kingdom. Won 78 (8:24 40 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL TRO- 1 France abounds in excellent 
DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. roots, which are more proper for 
ups than thoſe of England, As to all kinds of ſeaſoning and. Glade, 
they are more plentiful, and in ſome places better than in England; they 
| being, next to their vines, the chief object of their culture. The provinte 
of Gaſtmois produces great quantities of ſaffron, The wines o Cham- 
Pagne, Burgundy, Bourdeaux, Gaſcony, and other provinces of France, 
1 


* 
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are ſo well Kenn; that they need only to be mentioned. It is ſoffelent 


to obſerve, that though they differ very ſenſibly in their taſte and proper. 
ties, yet all of them are excellent, particularly thoſe of Champagne, Bur- 
gundy, Bourdeaux, Pontacke, Hermitage, and Frontiniac; and there are 
ew conſtitutions, be they ever ſo valetudinary, to which ſome one or 
other of them is not adapted. Oak, elm, aſh, and other timber common 
in England, is found in France; but it is ſaid, that the internal parts of 
the kingdom begin to feel the want of fuel. A great deal of falt is made 
at Rhee, and about Rochfor: on the coaſt of Saintoign, Languedoc pro- 
[duces an herb called kali, which when burnt makes excellent der abe. 
The French formerly were famous for horticulture, but they are at pre- 
ſent far inferior to the Engliſh both in the management and diſpoſition 


of their gardens. Prunes and capers are produced at Boardeaux and neat 


Toulon. | | 5 5 
France contains few animals either wild or tame, that are not to be 
found in England, excepting wolves. Their horſes, black cattle, and 
ſheep, are far inferior to.the Engliſh; nor is the wool of their ſheep ſo 
fine. The hair and ſcin of the chamois, or mountain goats, are more 
- Yaluable than thoſe of England. We know of no difference between the 


marine productions of France and thoſe of England, but that the former 


is ſo well ſerved, even on their ſea-coaſts, with ſalt- water fiſh: ; 

_ | POPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, } If we believe the Ab. 
CCousrous, AND DIVERSIONS. „ be D'Eſpilly and other 
French writers, France contains 22, ooo, oco of inhabitants; but the cal- 
culation 1s certainly overſtrained by at leaſt 6, ooo, ooo, and of the re- 
mainder near 200,009 are eccleſiaſtics. I ſhall not diſpute the popy- 
-Jouſneſs of France in former times, but it is certain that the number of 
her natives, and thoſe too the moſt uſeful to the public, have, during the 
laſt and preſent century, been greatly reduced, firit, by the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, by Lewis XIV. and other religious perſecutions ; 


| ' ſecondly, by her perpetual wars; thirdly, by her emigrants to her colo- 


. nies. - Some writers make perhaps their numbers too low, when they fx 
them at 13,000,000. It is evident however that there is a great defect of 
Population in their interior provinces. N 
The French, in their perſons, are rather lower than their neighbours; 
but they are well proportioned and active, and more free than other nations 
in general from bodily deformities. The ladies are celebrated more for 
their ſprightly wit than perſonal beauty; the peaſantry in general are 
— ordinary, and are beſt deſcribed by being contraſted with 
women of the ſame ranks in England. The nobility and gentry accom- 
pliſh themſelves in the academical exerciſes of dancing, fencing, and 
riding: in the practice of which they excel all their neighbours in ill 
and gracefulneſs. They are fond of hunting; and the gentry have now 
left off their heavy jack-boots, their huge war-ſaddle, and monſtrous 
curb-bridle, in that exerciſe; and accommodate themſelves to the Eng- 
liſh manner. The landlords are as jealous of their game as they are in 
F329 6 7 rindns tis ANT England, 
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® In the year 1998, Henry IV. who was a Ptotgſtant, and juftly ſtiled the Great, after 
fighting his way to the crown of France, paſſed the famous edict of Nantes, which ſecured to 


tze Proteſtants the free exerciſe of their religion, but this edit was revoked by Lewis XIV. 
which, with the ſucceeding perſecutions, drove that peeple to England, Holland, and other 


"Proteſtant countries, where they eſtabliſed the filk manufactures, to the great prejudice 
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om niggardly of it to: their E toy of th 
French nA, of the blood, and nobility, are 101 e 1 
palaces and equipages than any of the Engliſm 3 bu $i 
are deſpicable, when compared to the riches, cope on op 255 
5 only 1 the Engliſh Raby, and gray in gener 1 
ug peo i 
The genius apd manners of the French are well. known, abd hays, beet 
the babe of many able pens A national vanity in their predominant 
character, and they are perhaps the 07 pen le. 85 beard ol, who | 15 
derived great utility from a national, weakne ſuppoxts them yp! 
misſortunes; an impells. them to actions to iel true Tour: 
other nations. This. charaQer, however, 7% conſpicuous. 
higher and middling ranks; Where it produces excellent officers, for th 
common ſoldiers of France have few or no ideas of bergiſm, Hene 
has. been obſerved, with great juſtice, of the French and Engliſh, tha 
the French officers will if their. ſoldiers wil fallow, an the Engt 
lik ſoldiers will follp%, if their officers will This ale printip 
of vanity is of admirable uſe fo. the overnment; becauſe. the lower ran 
when they ſee their ſuperiors, el as in the time of the-laft war wi 
England, under the moſt. diſs raceful loſles, never, thiok that ae 
un nee; thence proteeds 25 paſkv e ſubmiſſion of | the l 


all their e | 


The French affed freedom, and wit, but thair coover 
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the ſame, with thoſe of the Engliſh, but their gallantry is of a —— di 
cent freedoms ;; but the ſeeming levities of both ſexes/ are ſeldom attendeete | 
Hap about the conduct of their wixes. The French are 
they are intolerably inſalent, vain, arbitrary; an and imperious. An 
The French may be characterized as bein . riennered, rather * | 
22 0 diſcernment becomes affected, often 
which they poſſeſs in no greater degree than their neighbours,” and ba 


is comm 
confined'to faſhionable dreſſes and diverſions. ., Their diverſions are = 
ferent com plexion. Their attention to the fair, — into groſs | 254 | 
foppery;in. the men, and in the ladies i it 1 admitting of ages il 
with that ctiminality which, to people not uſed. to their manners, D ö 
ley N nor are the. haſbands fo eas as Wi ate 4 
ulous apd litigious ; 3. but of all people in the world, they bear ad fey 
fity and. reduction of circumſtances with the beſt. grace; but in proſpenty 
French officer is an entertaining and — . — e and i 
the moſt rational ſpecies of all the French gen 
well bred: They are indiſcriminatel y complaiſant and i a 
ſeldom know how alle Fat, adjuſt their behayiour to the ficuation and 
2 they co with. All is a repeated round of iteneſs, which 
s Fer ds 
to ſentimen ple, | 
i he French have hp for. infincerity ;: — this is 2. fault 12 
bn nc 1s generally owing to their exceſy of civility, which throws-g 
icious light upon their N The French, in private liſe, have 


j al as much virtue as other European nations, and have 
proofs of generolity,, and dilinzereſtedneſs ; but this is far 
character of their government, Which has, prepolicſſed the Eu 
the whole nation, and when the French are no longer 
will be no longer thought faithleſo. 

lis ding the French no ages chan juſtice «hea en 5 
nen the fer roFiow x . * = 
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Is FRANCE 
tions. They have long poſſeſſed the lead in taſte, faſhion, and dreſs, but 


. © retired, they keep themſelves ſacrec | 
, Tafik and fortunes, che think and act for themſelves. © They are open to 


- Incredible, people o 


PR 


it Teems now to be in the wane, and they begin to think, that the Eng. 


Ach are not barbarians. This alteration of opinion has not however taken 


its riſe from their wits, their learned men, their courtiers, nor the middle 
tanks of life. The faperior orders of men in France are of a very different 
caſt from thoſe below them. They 8 the frivolouſneſs 
heir court, and however complying they may appear in public, when 
ted from iro ines, "Tad pendent by their 


conviQtion, and examine things to the bottom. They ſaw, during the 


late war the managemend of their armies, their finances and fleets, with 


filent be OE and their reſearches wete favourable to the Engliſh, 
The concluſion of the late peace, and the viſits which they have fince paid 
to England, have improved that | pn, arm the courtiers themſelves 
have fallen in with it, and what ſome years'apa would have been thought 

| f faſhion in France now ſtudy the Engliſh language, 
and imitate them in their cuſtoms, amuſements, dreſs, and buildings, 


| They both * and admire dur Writers; the names of Milton, Pope, 
ume 


Addiſon; Hume, Robertſon, Richardſon, and many others of the laſt 


and preſent century, are ſacred among the French of any education; 


and to ſay the truth, the writings of ſuch men have equally contributed, 
with our military reputation, to raiſe the name of Great Britain, to that 
degree, in which it has been held of late by foreign nations, and to 


tender our language more univerſal, and even a neceffary ſtudy anon 


foreign nobility. But we cannot quit this article of the manners an 

euſtoms of the French, without giving a more minute view of ſome dif- 
tinguiſhing peculiarities obſervable among that whimſical people in private 
life, and this from the remarks of an ingenious and well informed writer 


of the preſent age. 


The natural levity of the French, ſays he, is reinforced by the moſt 
prepoſterous education, and the example of a giddy people, engaged in 
the moſt frivolous. purſuits. A Frenchman is by ſome prieſt or monk 


taught to read his mother tongue, and to ſay his prayers in a language he 
does not underſtand.” He learns to dance and to fence by the maſters of 


thoſe ſciences. He becomes a compleat connoiſſeur in dreffing hair, and 
in adorning his own perſon, under the hands and inſſruttions of his barber 


and valet de chambre. If he learns to play upon the flute or the-fiddle, he 


imaltogether irreſiſtible.” But he piques himſelf upon being poliſhed above 
the natives of any other country, by his converſation with the fair ſex. 
In the courſe of this communication, with which he is indulged from bis 
tender years, he learns like a parrot, by rote, the whole circle of French 


compliments, which are a ſet of phraſes, ridiculous even to a proverb; 


and theſe he throws: out indiſcritninately to all women without diſtinc- 
tion, in the exerciſe of that kind of addreſs, which is here diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of gallantry. It is an exerciſe, by the repetition of which 
ke*becomes very pert, very familiar, and very impertinent. A French- 
man in conſequence of his mingling with the females from his infancy, 


not only becomes acquainted with all their cuſtoms and humonrs, but 


grows wonderfully alert in performing a thouſand little offices, which are 
averlooked by ocher men; whoſe time hath been ſpem in making more 
valuable acquiſitions, He enters, without ceremony, g lady's bed - ebam 


ber, while me is in bed, reaches her whatever ſhe wants, airs her ſhift, 
and helps to put it on. He attends at her toilette, regulates — 


8 
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3 FRANCE. 2 
O64 of her patches, and adviſes where to lay on the paint. Tf he viſits 
her when ſhe is dreſſed, and perceives the leaſt impropriety in her coeffure, 
he inſiſts upon adjuſting it with his own Hands, If he ſees a curl, or even 
_ 4 ſingle hair amiſs, he produces his comb, his ſciſſars, and pomatum, 
and fets it to rights with the dexterity of a profeſſed frizeur. He ſquires 
ber to every place ſhe viſits, either on buſineſs or pleaſure ; and, by de- 
dicating his Whole time to her, fenders himſelf neceſſary to her occaſions. 
In ſhort, of all the coxcombs on the fate of the earth, a French petit 
naiv is the moſt impertinent':. and they are all petits maitres, from the 
marquis who glitters in late and enibrojdety, , to the gargon barbiere, 
tharber's boy) covered with meal; who krdts with bis bah ff a Jong queue, 
and his hat under his arm, bee ee hy e e 
A Frenchman will ſoorier part with His religion than his hait, Eyen the 
ſoldiers in France wear a long queue; and this ridiculous foppery has 
deſcended, as I ſaid befote, to the loweſt claſs of hy y who 
cleans ſhoes at the corner of a ſtreet, has a tail of this | ind hanging down . 
to his rump z and the beggar who drives an aſs, wears his hair e queue; 
though; perhaps, he has neither ſhirt nor breccbhe. 
I ſhall only mention one cuſtom more, which ſeems to carry, human 
affectation to the very fartheſt verge of folly and extravagance: that Is, 
the manner in Which the faces of the ladies are primed and painted. It is 
generally ſuppoſed that part of the fair ſex, in ſome other countries, *make 
uſe of fard and vermillion for very different purpoſes, namely, 10 helg 4 
bad or faded complexion; to heighttp We or conceal the erte of 
nature, as well as the ravages of time, ſhall not wo rh phether it Is 


juſt and honeſt to impoſe ih this manner on tnankind ; if it Ir nt honeſt; 
n may be allowed to be artful and politic, and fhews, at leaft, x defire « . 
r being agreeable; But to lay it on as the faſhion in France preſcribes to 
al the ladies of condition, who indeed cannot appear without this badge 
i of diſtinction, is tö diſguiſe themſelves in ſuch a manner as to fender 
n them odious and deteſtable to every ſpectator who has the Teaft rel{th off 
k | for nature and propriety, As for the Yarz or whize, with Which their 
ie necks and ſhoalders-are plaiſteredz it may be in ſome nleaſure excuſable, 
a & their Nins are naturally brown,” or ſallow; but the rovge, which is. 
a 


daubed on their faces, from the chin up to the eyes, without the Jeaſt art 
Jer or dexterity, not only deſtroys all diſtinction of features; but renders the 
he aſpect really right or at leaſt conveys nothing but ideas of diſguſt avg | 
ve averſion, Without this horrible 'mafk no married lady is admitted at 
court, or ih any polite aſſembly, and it is à mark of d ſtinction, wien 
lone of the lower claſſes dare alu[ſe . 
Dakss.] The French dreſs of both” ſexes is ſo well known that it is 
teedleſs to expatiate upon them here; but, indeed, 'theif dreſs in cities 
and towus is fo variable, that it is next to impoſſible to deſetihe it. They 
citainly-Bave mote invention in chat partkcalar than any of their weighs 
bours,” and their oon ſtantly chaugin their faſltions is of infinite ſerbi 1 255 
td their manufäctures: "With regard to the "Engliſh; they poſſeſs one * 
n which' je that the elcaths of both "ſexes; and their 
ornament art-atJeaſt"orie third cheaper: LOYS <> {19% = een ' 8 , 
When à Rranger afrives in Paris he finds it neceſſary to ſend for the 
ylor, peruquier; hatter, ' hoemaker;” and every other tradeſman con- 
derned in the equipment of the human body. He muſt even change his , 
buekles, and the form of his ruffles: and, though at the riſk of his life, 
it his eloaths to the mode dr the ſevſo For example, thöoügh the Wa 
a 2 „„ | F & 
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ther ſhould be over fo cold,” he muſt wear his bakir 4 He, or don? fir | 


without preſuming to put on a warm dreſs betore the day which faſhion 
has fixed for that purpoſe ; and neither old age nor infirmity will excuſe a 
man for wearing his hat upon his head, either at home or abroad. Fe- 
males are, if poſſible, ſtill more ſubject to the capzices of faſhion. All 
* their ſacks and negligees muſt be altered and new trimmed. They muſt 
have new. caps, new laces, new ſhoes, and their hair new cut. They 
muſt have their taffetiss for the ſummer, thcir flowered filks for the ſprin 
and autumn, their ſattins and damaſks for winter. The men tdo m 
provide themſelves with a camblet ſuit. trimmed with filver for ſpring 
and autumn, with ſilk cloaths for fummer, and eloth laced with gold, or 
velvet for winter; and he muſt wear his bag wg. la pigeor. This Vas 
is abſolutely indiſpenfible for all thoſe who pretend to any 


ow! of dreſs | 
| above the meer vulgar; atl ranks, from the king downwards, uſe. 


N and even the rabble, according to their abilities, imitate their 
uperiors in rhe fripperies of faſhion. The common people of the 
country, however, ſtilf retain, without. any material deviation, the old 
faſhioned modes of dreſs, the large. hat, and mc enormous jack-boots, 
ith ſuitable ſpors, and this contraſt is even perceivable a few miles from 
Paris. In large cities, the.clergy, lawyers, phyſicians, and merchants, 
generally dreſs in black; and it has been obſerved, that the French 
nation, in their modes of dreſs, ate in ſome meaſure governed by eommer- 
Cia circum! ces. f n f | ; 
Rexite. The religion of France. is Roman Catholic, in which 
ir kings have been fo conſtant, that they have obtained the title of Molt 
hriſtian ; and the pope, in bis Bull, gives the king of France the tit: 
of Eldeſt Son of the Church. The Gallican church has mom than once 
to ſhake oF the yoke of the Popes, and, made a very great pro- 


© * 


atter dS the) t! d made a 
| pes the attempt WON the, xeign of Lewis XIV. but it was defeated 
by 


e ſecret » bigotry of that prince, who, while he was bullying the 
popey was inwardly trembling under the power of the Jeſuits, a fet that 
is now exterminated from that kingdom.. Though the French clergy are 
more exempt than ſome others from the papal 2 their church con- 

fining the pope's power entirely to things relating to ſalvation, yet they arc 
in general great enemies to any thing that looks like reformation in reli 

ion; and poſſeſſed as they are, of immenſe property. there muſt be 3 

horo ion in opinion between the — and bis parliaments, 
before any eecleſiaſtical reformation can take place ; a proſpect which ſeems 
of pre ery diſtant, notwithſtanding the differences between the pops 
and his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. In the ſouthern parts of France, the 
elergy and magiſtrates are as intolerant as ever, and the. perſecutions of the 
150 nteg or- Ie called, Hugonots,, who arg very numerous in 
oſe provinces, ſtill continue. In ſhost, the common people of France 


diſcover no diſpoſition towards à reſormation in religion, which, if erer 
. it takes place, muſt probably be effected by the ſpirit of the parliaments 
T.ſhall-not enter into the antiquated diſputes. between the Moliniſts and 
the Janſenöſtz, oor the different ſeQs, of Quietiſts, and Bourjgoons, that 
prevail among the Roman Carhofies themſelves, nor into the diſputes that 
| phovail between the. parliament and cler) about the ball of Unigenits 
which advances the pope's power above that of the chan. The Hate of 
religion in France is a ſtrong proof of the paſſive, diſpoſition of the 3% 


tives, and-tbe.bigatry-of their kings, who in complaiſance to the pope, 
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commanderies of the order of Malta; but many of the abbies and nun- 


uſeful inhabitants. It mult at the ſame time be owned, that the Hugo- 3 
nots, while they ſubſiſted in a manner as a. ſeparate ſtate within France, 
did not ſhew any remarkable proofs of their moderation, either in religion 
or government. We ee e eee ee 
© ARCHBISHOPRICS, BISMOPRICS, c.] In the whole kingdom there 
are 17 archbilbops, 143 biſhops, 779, abbies for men, 347 222 and 
priories for women, beſides a great number of leſſer codyents, and 250 


neries have been lately ſuppreſſed, and the revenues ſeized by the king, 

The eccleſiaſtics of all ſorts are computed at near 200,000, and. the reve- 
nues at about fix millions ſterling. The king nominates all archbiſhops, + 
biſhops, abbots, and priors, and can may without a papal kcence 

ot mandate; accordingly, not many years fince, he demanded. the 2oth 
penny of the clergy, and, to aſcertain that, requized them: to deliver. in 

an inventory of their eſtates and incomes. o avoid which, they volunta- 

tily made an offer of the annual ſam of twelve millions of livres, over and 

above the uſual free gift, which they pay every five years. 

The: archbiſhop of Lyons is count 49 imate of Franoe. The arch- 
biſhop of Sens, is primate of France and Germany. The archbiſhop of 
Paris, is ny nl pave the realm; and the archbiſhop of Rheims, is 
duke and peer, and legate of the holy ſee. F Gd 8 etna ie, 

x e One ee 3 en 8 
couragement of every pro hat te to the purity and perfection 

the F . ee | 110 ſucceeded ſo: far as LEES the moſt univer- 

ſal of all the Uving tongues, a- circumſtance that  jended equally to hies 
Fe and his glory, for his court and nation thereby became che 
ichool of the arts, ſciences, and politeneſs. The French language, at 
preſent, is chiefly. compoſed of wards . radically derived from the Latin, 

with many German derivatives, introdaced by the Franks, It is at pre- 
ſent on the decay, its corner. ſtones, fixed under Lewis XIV. are as it were + 
looſencd ; and in the preſent mode of 2 and expreſſing themſelves, 

the modern French abandon that grammatical Raudard, which alone can 
reader a language claſſical and permanent. bo 
As to the prepenties of the language, they are undoubtedly greatly inſe- 
rior to the Engliſh, but they are well adapted to ſubjecis void of elevation 
or paſſion. At is well accommodated. to dalliance, compliments, and 
common coaverſa tion. rpm 
Tbe Lord's Prayer in French is as follows: Notre Pere gui 45, aum cienxs 
comme az ciel. Domme nous aujourd"huy notre pain guetidien. F ardonne nous 
203 offences, comme nous pardonnons\a ceux gui nous ont-offtucez. Et we nous 
iadui point en textation, mais nous deli une du mal cor & tai off te rn, a 
ante, & la ghaire aux ffucles des fiecies,. Amen. 
„LAN IN AND. LEARNED MEN}; The French, like the other na- 
tions of Rurope, were for many centuries immerſed. in barbarity. The 
ürſt leaming they began to acquire, was not of chat kind which Iuproeg 


1 


| the underſtanding. cores. the catte, or regulates the aſfections. Il ronfifted © 


in a ſubtle and quibbling logic, which. was more adapted to pervert. than 
to improve the faculties. But the ſtudy of the Greek and Roman writers, 


which firſt aroſe in Italy, diffuſed itſelf among the French, and gave a 


new turn to their literary purſuits. This, together with the encouragement 


which the polite and learned Francis 1, gave to all men of merit, was ex- 


tremely beneficial to French literature. During this reign, many learned 
9 OT 4423 N men 
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dictionary for improving the French language: it was yniverſ; 
verſal approbation. 


Er « Ire, ne; e Greek 
| fe maſters in this {pecies'of writing. Moliere would have exhanſted the 


larly in France. In works of fatire, and in 
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374 FRANCE, | 
meh gppeared jn France, whoſe labours are well known and highly eſteemed 
all over Europe: The two Stephens, if particular, are names which eve 
real ſcholar mentions with reſpect. It was not, however, till the 15th cen- 
tury, chat the French began to Write with elegance in their own language, 
The Academię Frangoiſe was formed for this purpoſe ; and though theit 
labours; -confidered as a body, were hot ſo ſucceſsful as might have been 
expected, ſome particular academicians have done great ſervice to letters, 
In fact Rterary popattnefſhips are ſeldom very ſucceſsful. Of this we have 
a remartable example in the preſent caſe. Tbe Academy Slee 4 
ly deſpiſed, 
Furetieres, a fingle academician, publiſhes' another; it n uni. 


* 


letters, and the penſions he beſtowed: on learned men, both at home and 
abroad, "which; by calculation, did not amount to above 12,0001. per 
annum, have gained him more glory than all the military enterpriſes, 
upon which*he expended ſo many millions, The learned men who ap- 
ras in France during this teign, are too numerous to be mentioned. 
Their . pöets, Racinę and Corneille, the firſt diſtinguiſhed for ten, 
derneſs, the ſecond for majeſty, and both for the ſtrength and juſtneſs of 
their aper the elegance of their taſte, and their ſtrict adherence to 

the drama, are, next to the Greek tragedians, the molt per: 


Lewis XIV. was the Auguſtus of France, The protection he gave to 


ſubjets of comedy, were they not every here inezhauſtible, and particy: 
| | critict{m; Boileau, though 
a cloſe imitator of che antients, is not deficient in genius. But France 
has not ay bp op an epie poem that can be mentioned with Milton's; 
nor a genius of che ſame extenſive amid univerſal kind With Shakeſpeare, 
equally fitted for the gay and the ſerious, the humorons and the fublime, 
In the eloqueneeof the pulpit aud of the bar, the Frerich are greatly our 
ſuperiors: Boffuet, Bourdaloue, Flechier, and Maffillon, have carried 
cg eloquetice to a degree of perfection, which we may approach to, 

never ean ſurpaſs; + Phe -gening, however, of their religion and 
government, is extremely unfavourable to all improvements in the moſt 


uſefal branches of philoſophy; ©' MI the eſtabliſhments” of Lewis XIV. 
for the advancement of ſcience, were not able to eg cp; Feen in: 


fence” of the ergy, whoſe intereſt it is to kee kirid Ignorant in 
matters of religion and morality; and the influence” of the court and 
miniſtry,” who have an equal intereſt in concealing the natural rights of 
mankind, and every ſound principle of government. The French hav? 
not therefore ſo many writers on moral, religious, or politieal ſub- 
jects, as have appeared in Great-Britain- But France Has produced ſome 
at men who do hqnour to humanity, whoſe eareer no obſtacle could 
op, whoſe freedom no goyernment however deſpotie, no religion how: 


ever ſuperſtitions, could curb or reftrain; Who 4s igndrant of Paſcal, or 


the archbiſhop of Cambray? few men have done more ſervice to religion 
either hy their writiogs- or their lives. As for Monteſquieu, he is an 
honour to human nature: he is the legiſlator of nations; his works aré 
read in every country and language, and, wherever they go, they enlighten 
and envigorate the human mind. 
In the Belles Lettres and miſcellaneous way, no nation ever produced 
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| Iafors.the eee eee 77 E. s. was th 

ateſt,.phaloſopher: in modern times. He was the It. v. applie 
algebra to the folurion of E problems, Ne 5 90 pave 
che way to the analytical diſcoveries of Newton. the preſent 


are n Hademar F particularly D'Ale bert, who, with 
al the preciſion of. a geometer, has united the talents, 15 fige; writer. 
Since the beginning, of. the preſent, century the 1 
with the Engliſh in natural philoſophy. Buffon: rekt delve ng 
reckoned among men of ſcience, were . taftill more 12 5 kable ſor 
his eloquence than for his philoſophy. He is to be JE vio 
phical painter of n nature ; 3 and under this "view, hi Er aeg 
the firſt, work. ak 5 Erb [th am 
Their dar Pou 1. 14 4s Faith and above. all PIES did honour 
10 dhe age of XIV. haye. none at preſent to, compare 
them in the 1 more — 1 01 painting; but Mr. Greuſe, or PRs 
and conperfation 1 a 1 505 perhaps Was excel X * | 
Sculpture is in 195 better L in France PER! in England, r 
in any other nati „Thee treatiſes: on ſhip- building and engineering 
ſtand unrivalled ; . ut in the practice of both. they, e qutdope by the 
Engliſh, No genius, as hitherto, equalled Va uban 1 int e theory or 
tice of fortification. 8 French e = ſuperiars in; ale 
though we.now bid. fair for ſar em in this Gun in 
We ſhall n this 1 with 0b ding. that the French baue TY 
lniſhed-the Cyclopedie, or general dictionary of arts enges, which, 
was drawn up b the moſt able mailers. in each branch 01 iterature, in 
23 4 in fol io, (fix of which are copper-plates) under er the 9 
of bee D* 8 and Diderot, and is the mol e colleor 
e we are acquainted with. 

US1VERSITIES, ts PupLIC COLLEGBS, ], Theſe tis erary inflitutiong 
have xeceived an irreparable loſs by the expulſion of the 1 who ma 
the languages, arts, and ſciences, their particular ſtudy: and taught them. 

over. France... it. is not within my plan to Heng the different Vern 

i app. Fon Fon of every .univerſity. or public, ;Pllegs in rance. 
of ey number 26, as follow; Aix, Angers, es. Avignon, | 
ee, Baurges, Caen, Dol, Douay, Fleche,; Montanban 


atural Hiſtory is | 


ſangon, 


| Lain Ae ene jv, Nis 9 Paris, Perpignan, Poitiers, 
ei 


Point Mg 
1 7 There fre night agademies in P , three lite 
*A A ere re eig academies.in aris, name , ite. 
77 led — reach Head my, that of. 775 2 25 6 
he n ane of painting and ſculpture, one of 5 
three for riding.the great horſe: 150 other. Ben exerciles | 
\ ANTIQUITLES AND, ,CURIOSKTLES w_ countri If we except, 
1 NATURAL. AND, ARTIFICIAL» ... 4 125 Y, can boa of more 3 
temains of aytiquity,thap France, Some df 1 French 1 1 50 be lo 
to the time of the 8 and conſequeiitly, compared to them, aß : 
of Rome modern 5 ather Mabillon, has given us a moſt curious 
account of tt epa yes of their kin Which have been diſcovered ſo far, 
back a8 Pharamond;' and ſome of th 108 when broke open were found to 
contain ornaments and jewels of value, At Rheims, and other arts 
France, are to be ſeen. triumphal arches ; but the moſt entire is at Orange, 
erected on account of the victory obtained over the Cimbri and Teutones 
5 Fazys W hone.” wy” Ius. * * * h to a 
Ann 42 ö 
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$5 Nees FRANCE 
an proyi the Romans took vaſt ah fn adoriiſiig it with mag 

deut — both civil and facred, ſome of which: are more $5 6 

i any to HY et with in Italy itſelf. The ruins of an amphitheatre are 
5 be alons, and likewiſe at Vienne. Niſmes, however, er- 
kibits the pr valuable remains of ancient architecture of any place in 
rance. The famou row do Garde was raiſed in the Auguſtan age by 
e Noman colony of Niſmes, to convey # ftream of water berween two 
e for the iſe of that city, and is as freſh. to this day as Welt. 
r-bridye': it conſiſts of three bridges, ar tires of arches one above 

| er; ket ght Iz 174 feet, and the len ength extends to 723. The mo- 
| Necks ire inde for this, and many other ſtupendous aqueducts, to the 
5 of the ancients that all ſtreams will rife as higb as their heads, 


any othet ruins of antiquity are foond at Niſmet, but the chief is the 
ple of Diaya, whoſe veſtiges are ſtiſl |" remaining. The amphitheatre 
ted Les Arenes, which is thought to be the fineſt and moſt y nj of — 
kind, of any in Eyrope ; above all, the: houſe erefted hy the empe 

Urian,. called the Maiſon Carrie. The architeQure and frulpture: this 

21. 5 FT Kere, beautiful 37 * It 7 even * moſt i 3 

t is fill] entire, being very little a ei the ravages 
time, or the havock of 4 At Paris 125 be an remains of the 
palace of Therme; Which was built by the emperor _—_ ſurnamed 

Ne n about” the year $56 6, after the ſame model as the baths of 

The remains of this ancjent edifice are nr arches, and 

L wavin them 35 . It Na knows: in Kt pe a ca 8 the 

tion_of whi is not n own, in 0 uare 

pietrs of free Hohe and bricks; © 3 

At e. Provence is to be Wen 1 obeliſk of oriental Ls, which | 

52 feet high, and ſeven feet diameter at the baſe, and all of one ſtone, 

man temp 64 art frequent in France. At Lyons afe the remains of that 

Built by che ſixt Deer in Gaul, in honour of Auguſtus aud the Ro- 

Mans. "The m particular are in Burgundy and Gdienne, and other 

| places . thn boarhood of Niſmes, contain ma nificeat ruins of 
aquedudts. affage e cut through the middle of à rock near Briangon * 

| 2 eie I t to be a Roman work, if not of greater antiquity, 

I round” bäder 'of maſly filver, taken out of the Rhone in 1665, 
being 20 inches in diameter, and weighing 21 pounds,” containing 
ory of Scipio's continence, is thought to be 'coeval with that great 

general. Near Poitiers is a ſtonę of a prodigious fi; ſupported by four 

Bn bye e Age of its erection 1 . not known, It Tod be endleſs 

nt'the nt monuments of antiqui out in ance, 

particularly i in che cabinets of the curious. 85 T 2 by P 

J have mentioned ſeveral remarkable ſprings and 'mountains 

which may be conſidered as naturaÞ curioſities. * Some © a 1 works 

articularly,” the So, ors been already mentioned, and ſome 
| 1s paſſages an es, elpecially at ubin Britap 
iont in Day 4 I. The 2 i bis b * Wo 

N lod 30d Ng A Ta e ate numerous rh France, 1 which 

menpion o 6, Liſle cir ſea-1 

Ha Todo,” y baba iis "print pal 4 


Flanders, i is thou ght to be che moſt HE: wit e 


| fortification in rope, and was the maſter· piece of amous ns 
is generally x arriſoned With edt 18 755 1 79 2 ; and for its 5 7 
ese and ef gun, 11 0 f * of Fl 
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und cantlets; are very conſiderable ; and its inhabitants amount 

about 100, 00. Every reader is acquainted with the hiſtory of Dun 
kirk, which the French have _ — * to demoliſh, but is ſtill a thorn 
in the fide of the Engliſh, by being a harbour for their ſmugglers. The 
reſt of French Flanders, and its Ne lands, abound with eres pays | 


which carry on very gainful — 5 65 
Moving 2 come to the Hte of France, the capital of which, 


and the whole kingdom, is Paris. This city —— 


that it may appear ſpperfluous to mention ĩt more were it not 
that 22 4 — has given it mnt it by no 
means deſerves, —.— — — Lg eee oy | * — — EX. _ 
cepting even po Man ngliſh have been im y 
in this is ks and I have — hinted Seb reaſons, —.— 
computin from the births and burials within the bills of mortality, which 
exclude the moſt populous pariſhes about London. Another mi lies 
in com 22 from births and marriages. The number of diſſenters f 
all kinds in and about London, who do not r che births of their 
—ů is amazing; and many of the poorer ſort cannot afford the en- 
ce of fuch u. Another peculiarity exiſting in London is, 
t moſt of che Londoners, who can afford the expence, when they 
22 themſelves conſumprive, or otherwiſe indiſpoſed, retire into che coun- 
— where they are buried, and thereby excluded from the bills of mor- 
The 9 of Paris therefore, where the borer gh are _ 
exact and ble to the poor, and —— — 
uniform and Ari; is far more eafily aſcertained: than — - 
Jet and by the beſt accounts,- it does not enceed 7 or 800, 000, which 
3s fg ſhort of the inhabitants of London and the contiguous pariſhes, 
go 1s divided into three parts; che city, the -univertity, and chat | 
which was formerly called the Ton. The city is old Paris; che uni- 


verſity and the ton are 3 Paris contains more works of 


munificence than utility, Its palaces are more ſhewy, and ſome of it 
ſtreeto, ſquares, — & ee. and churches, more ſuperbly decorated 


a profufon of pai ntings; tapeſtry, images, and ſtatues ; but Paris, 


notwithſtanding its boaſted police, is "greatly inferior to London in many 
of the conveniences of life, ond the ſolid enjoyments of ſociety... Without 
entering into more minute A Paris, it muſt be owned, is the 
pie of ſplendor and diffi + The tapeſtry of the: Gobelinen * is 
or beauty andi ri The Louvre is a building that does 

nec e, — — of the French ac 
[Exceeds aby, — of the kind in Hnglaad or elſewhere. The Fuille. 


ries,” the Pala ans, or, as it nd talled, Luxembourgh, where's 


pI . — ie paintings are ſhewn, the Royal palace, the — 
ay the Sein kla a the hofpital for invalids, are ſu 8 
highe "Tho billy of Parte i bald tw be Alben miles: In elicuty. 
ference, ' he hotels of the French goblefle at Paris, rale up a great deal 
of room, with their court-yards and ns ; and ſo do their convents 
and churchet. The freets are very narrow, and the houſes: very. kigh; 
of them ſeven ſtories. The houſes are built of Kone, and are gene- 
mean, even to wretthedneſs, owing partly to their containing a dif. 
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7 FRANCE. 
centre of the city, is not half ſo large as the Thames at London: itiis tee 
far diſtant from the ſea for the purpoſes of navigation, and is not furniſhed 
as the Thames, with veſſels or boats of any fort; over it are many ſtone 
and wooden bridges, which have nothing to recommend them. The ſtreets 
of Faris are generally crowded, partitularly with coaches, which gives that 
capital the appearance of wealth and grandeur; though, in reality, there 
is more ſhow tian ſubſtance. The glittering carriages that dazzle Ihe eyes 
of ſtrangers, are moſtly common hacks, bired by the day or week to the 
numerous fareigners who viſit that city; and in truth, the greateſt part of 
the trade of Paris ariſes from the conſtant ſucceſſion of ſtrangers that arrive 
daily from eyery nation and quarter of the globe. This aſcendency over 
other nations, is undoubtedly owing to the reputation of their language, 
their public buildings, the Gobelines, or manuſacture of tapeſtry, their 
Ebraries, And collections of paintings, that are open t the public: :- the 
cheapneſs of proviſions, excelleney of the French wines, and above all, 
the purity of the air and dimate in France. Wich all theſe advantages, 
however, Paris, in general, will not bear a compatiſon with London in 
the more eſſential circumſtances of a thriving foreign; and domeſtic trade, 

the cleanntſs of their ſtreetu, elegance of their houſes, eſpecially within; 
the plenty of water, and that of a better quality than the Seine, which 13 
Kid to diſagree with ſtrangers, as do likewiſe their ſmall wines. In the 

houſes. of Paris, moſt of che floors! are of brick, and have no other, kind 
of cleaning. than that; of being ſprinkled. with water, and ſwept once a 
day. Theſe brick floors, the ſtone ſtairs, the want of wainſcotting in the 
rooms, and the;thick party- wells of ſtone, are, however, good pręſerra- 
tives/ againſt fire, which ſeldom does any damage in this city. Inſtead of 


- wainſcotting, the walls are covered.with tapeſiry ar damaſk; - The beds 


in general ate very good, and well ornamented, with teſter and Curtains ; 
but hugs ate here a moſt intolerable nuiſance, Which . frequently oblige 
Krangers to ſleep on the Ke ane gon + the exceſſive heat in the, ſummer. 
Their Shops are but poorly ſtored with goods ; nor RA 1 | 
made the provifons that are ever in ita power for the gamfort of the 1oferior 
rank; its whole attention ſeeming to be directed to he conveniency and 
— of he great. The |:ſhopkeepers and, trsdeſgen, an, indolent 
iterin „ ſeldom make their N before dinner in any other 
than a morning dfefs, of velvet cap, ſilk night · gon, and Morocco ſlip- 
pers ; bot when they intend a viſſ or going abroad, all the punctilios of 
2 courtier are attended to, and hardly — — Ma man remains. 


here is à remarkable contraſt between this aro e 
iy 
the 


ane rank in London. Ia Haris, the women parcels, enter 
the orders, and do moſt of the drgdgery- buſineſs oÞ,7 while the 
huſband-loiters about, talks of «he: great, of ſaſhipnd aud diverſions, the 
Invincible force of their armies; and the ſplendor af tha igrand monarque. 
 The-Parifians, however, as well as: the natives of i Ftanre in general, are 
remarkably. temperate in their living, and to be intexicated with liquor 
is conſidered as infamous. Bread, and all manner of; butchers meat and 
poultry, are extremely good in Paris z the beef is excellent 3 the wine 
they r drink; is a very thin kind of Burgundy. The common 
people; in the ſummer ſeaſon, live chiefly on hread, butter, grapes, and 
ſmall wine. The Pariſians ſcarcely know the uſe of tea, but they have 
coffee in plenty. The police of Paris is ſo well attended to, that quar- 
yels, accidents ies; ſeldom happen; and ſtrangers from att 


quarters of the globe, let thejt appeatarice be ever ſo 'ungommon, 510 | 
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with che moſt polite treatment. The ſtreets are patrolled. at night el 
Forſe and foot, ſo judiciouſly ſtationed, that no offendec can eſea | 
vigilance. They likewiſe viſit the publicans preciſely at the 

twelve at night, to ſee that the company are gone; Fork in Paris no ar of 
can be had after that time. The public roads in er ce are under the . 
ſame excellent regulation, which with the torture of the rack, prevents 
robberies in that kingdom ; but, for the ſame reaſons, when robberies 


do happen, they are always attended with the death of the unfortunate ' 


Gabel; ; and indeed this is the general practice in n coutitty ig 
Europe, England and Scotland excepted. 
The environs of Paris are very plalant, and contain A number of fine 
ſeats; ſmall towns, and, villages; ſome of them being ſcattered on the 
edges of lofty fty mountains riſin ng from the Seine, are remarkably delightf fl 
Th he palace of Verſailles, which ſtands about 12 miles, from d PRO, hes 
magnificent and expenſive beyond conception, and. adorned with all te 
art can furniſh, 1 18 properly a collection of buildin; exquiker 
architecture, but not forming a whole, agreeable to Se and ſy 
of that art. The gardens, 8 an N (which are 7 — 
by means of prodigious engines acroſs the Seine arli, about t 
miles diſtance) are aſtoniſhing proofs of the [eſe ae man; 5 
highly worthy of a ſtranger's attention. Trianon arli, St. A 1 | 
en Laye, Meudon, and other royal- palaces, are Jaid out with taſte | 
judgment; each has its peculiar date or the entertainment and amuſe- 


ment of a luxurious court; but ſome. of TPP MY esel condition, 
both as to repairs and eleanlineſs. Lact; 
© Bfeſt Is a ſmall, but by 7 town, upo on 'the E TY 12 9 vidh 
2 moſt ſpacious and fine ike road and Feen e beſt and ſaſeſt in 
hy kingdom; yet its entrance ib. difligult, b "reaſon, of many rocks 
ng under water. At Breſt is a court of admiralty, an academy. for ſea- 
affairs, docks and magazines for all) kinds of naval. ſtores, rope- y. 
ſtore- houſes, &c. inſomuch, that i it may now be termed t the DIR Pre: 
acle on the ocean. for the navy royal of France, and tet 
22 KV. —5 red T 1 fr iful vill: f 
wis rendered Toulon,” from A piti ul vi a. 0 great 
ha rtance. He fortified: both the” town and harbour, for 3 
rotection of the ny royal. Its old and its new Ee ie c 4 
vr ; and by means of a Canal, fn ſhips, paſs from. the one. to the EE 
Nth of them havin 573 outlet Jute ** ſpacious, quter a 5 hour. Its 
arſenal: eſtabliſhed. alſo. 94 Na Eng, b wo a e reboule for each 
p. of war, its gu age, &c. eparately 11 up. Here are 
Liens workſhop YO bi We miths, 7 0 ,cappenters, .loc Colts, cap. 
Vers, &c. ” Its 705 Al of ſtone is, 320 ie an 55 Ns arched 
walks. its general magazine ſuppli les je plu may. be all Fine Fo 
particular'ftore-liguſes, and contains'an immenſe quanziey of. all inds 2 
ſtores, diſpoſed in the greateſt order. | 
"Conyerer AND MANUPACTURES.) Next to Henry IV. 9 
the Great, che famous Colbert, a Scotſman, miniſter to Lewis Rl — 
be called the father of the French commerce and manufactures 
bim there was a great/appearahce that France would make as Wen e 2 
figure as a trading, as ſhe then did as a warlike 8 but the truth is, 
the French do not naturally eſs that undaunted perſeve ce that is 
eſſary for commerce an colonization, though no people, in theory, 


e them: beiter. It is to be W A that 
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France by her fituation, by the turn of her inhabitants for certain many. 


— employed 1 


factures, ard the ha * of her ſoil, muſt be always poſſeſſed of a 
23238 and neighbouring trade, Which enriches her, and makes her 

e moſt * power upon the continent of Europe. I have already 
enumerated Her natural commadities, to which may be added her manufac- 


tures of ſaldpetre, ſilk, 1 ſtuffs, tapeſtry, cambricks, lawns, 
ve 


fine laces, fine ſerges and ſtuffs, velvets, brocades, paper, brandy which is 


_ Siftilled from wine, a prodigious variety of toys, and other articles; many 
-  6f which are ſmuggled into Great Britain, for which they are paid in 


ready money, to the great detriment of this country and its manufactures. 
"The filk manufacture was introduced into France ſo late as the reign of 
Henry IV. and in the age of his prandſon, Lewis XIV. the city of Tours 
gone employed 8000 looms, and 800 malls. The city of Lyons then 
| debe Wome but after the impolitic revocation of the edi of 
Nantes, che expulſion of the proteflants, and the ruinous wars maintained 
by France, they decreaſed to 4000, ard their filk manufacture is now 
rivatſed dy that of England, where the French proteſtants took refuge, 
und were happily encoufaged. On the other hand, the French woollen 
Gothe and ſtüffs, more eſpecially at Abbeville, are ſaid to be now little 
inferior to thoſe of England and Holland, afliſted by the clandeſtine 
| tation of Engliſh and Triſh wool, and workmen from this country. 
I Have already mentioned the infinite advantage arifing to her inland 


commerce by her rivers and navigable canals.  - ws 2h 
As to her foreign trade, it may be ſaid to extend all over the globe. It 


is a doubtfu] point whether the crown of France was a loſer by its ceſſion 


of Canada and part of Lovifiana at the late peace. But the moſt valuable 
part of Hiſpaniola'in the Weft-Indies,, which ſhe poſfeſſes by the partiality 


_ and ivdoleace of Spain, is a moſt improveable acquiſition, and the moſt 


valuable of all her foreign colonies. In the Weſt Indies ſhe likewiſe poſ- 
ſefles the important fogar iſlands of Martinico and Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, 
St. Bartholomew, Defeat ada, and Marigalante. Her ooffeſiſons in North 
America ſince the late war, are only a ſmall tract upon the MiGflippi. 

The French have ſtill poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies, of which Pondi- 


cherry and Mauritius are the principal; and had . their 2 been more 


turned for commerce than war, they might have engro £d more territory 
and revenues than are now in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh; but they over- 
rated both their own power and then ora, and their Su India company 
ſeems now to be at its laſt gaſp. We cannot anſwer for the conſequences 
IF that trade ſhould be thrown open. They may be more fatal to England 
than beneficial to France. At preſent, (rags r. Anderſon) “ her land 
trade to Switzerhand and Italy is by the way of Lyont—"To Germany, 
through Metz and Straſburgb— To the Netherlands, through Liſle To 
12 (a moſt N one) through Baxonne and Perpignan. As for 
Her naval comtherce, her ports in the channel, and on the weſtern ocean, 


are A by all the trading nations in Europe, to France's very 


prent vantage, more eſpecially reſpecting what is carried on with Eng- 
„Holland, and wy: ' The trade from her Mediterranean ports (more 
pony from Marſeilles) with Turkey and Africa, has long been very 

riderabſe.”” The negro trade from Guinea ſupplies her ſugar colonies, 
beſides the gold, ivory, and drugs got from thence,” 


In the 'year 1739, France may be faid to have been in the zenith of her 


commerce. © Favoured by Spain, and dreaded by all the reſt of 2 
elt 


ber flects covered the ocean, but fle truſted too much to her own 


importance. 


Ww 1 
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Cardinal de Fleury, who then directed her affairs, took no 


care to protect her trade by proper naval armaments; ſo that the greater 
it was, it became the more valuable prey to the Engliſh when, war broke 


out. It is, however, the bappineſs of France that her wounds are ſoon 
cloſed, and it is hard to ſay how ſoon ſhe may recover all ſhe has loſt, + 
One great diſadvantage to the commerce of France is, that the pro- 


 feflion of a merebant is not ſo honourable as in England, and ſome other 


countries, fo that the French nobility think it below them, which is 
the reaſon that the church, the law, and the army are fo full of that order, 
A great number of the cities of France have the privilege of coinage, 
and each of them a particular mark to diſtinguiſh their reipedive pieces, 


which, however, muſt be very embarraſſing, eſpecially to ſtrangers. / 


PuBLIC TRADING, COMPANIES. ]. The inſtitutions of public trading 


companies to Canada or New France, and the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 


formerly coſt the French crown immenſe ſums, but we'know none of them 
now ſubſiſting, tho! no doubt their Weſt India trade, which is ſil ver 
conſiderable, eſpecially in ſugar, is under proper regulations, "reſerides 


by their councils of commerce. | | 3 3 
Consriruriox AND GOVERNMENT.] The conſtitution of France, 


* a x4 


in feudal times, was unfavourable to monarchy, but the oppref- - 


- 


fons of the great landholders by degrees, grew” ſo irkſome to the ful 


jects, that they preferred the monarchical to the ariftocratical government, 


Arifocracy however till. ſubſiſted in ſome degree to the beginning of 


the laſt century, chiefly through the neceſſity which the Hygonots or 
proteſtants were under to have princes of the blood, and men of great 


_ quality for their leaders; but cardinal Richlieu, miniſter to Lewis XIII. 


— it a mortal blow, and all the civil diſputes in France ſince have 
cen among great men for power and places, and between the kings 
and their, parliaments, but the latter were ſeldom, or never attended with 
any ſangmoary eff S...... TTY 
| preſent parliament of France has no analogy with that of Great» 


Britain. It was originally inftituted to ſerve as a kind; of law affiſtant 


- 


to the aſſembly of the ſtates, which was compoſed of the great peers and 
landholders of the, kingdom, and ever ſince it continued to be a law, 
and at laſt, a money court, and the members have had the: courage 
of late to claim a kind of negative power to the royal edicts, which they 
pretend can he of no validity till regiſtered by them. His moſt chriſtian 
majeſty has often tried to invalidate their acts and to intimidate. their 


2 N ; but, deſpotic as he is, he has never ventured to inſtict any far- 
r puniſhment than a ſlight baniſhment or impriſonment for their molt 
provoking acts of diſobedience.  _ | ki bt Sea 


This Tidiculous ſituation between power and privilege. ſhews the in- 
firmity of the French conſtitution, as the king dares not puniſh, and his 
parliament will not obey ; but it diſcovers at the ſame time, that the nation 


in general thinks 2 its natural guardian againſt the court. 
ra 


The kingdom of France is divided into thirty governments, over each 


of which is "poo ted a king's lieutenant: general, a ſuperintendant, who | 
em I. Eng! der 


pretty much reſembles the lord Heutenants in England, their executive 
powers are far more extenſive. . Diſtributive juſtice in France is admini- 
ſtered by parliaments, chamber of accounts, courts of aid, preſidial 
courts, generalities, elections, and other courts. The parliaments' were 


| in number fifteen, thoſe of Paris, Toulouſe, Rouen, Grenoble, Youre 
zor, Dijov, Ai, Remes, Pau, Mets, Beſangon, Dousy, Perpignan, 


* - 
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Civil Judges in 6 a 
The Tournelle Criminel receives and decides' appeals from inferior cou 


the exchequer “. 


ariſen from the ambition and vanity of their kin 
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Colmar, and Arras. Several of theſe parliaments höwevef ars' row 

united into one. The parliament of Paris is the chief, and takes the lead 

in all national buſineſs, It is divided into ten chambers. The grand 

chamber is apptopriated chiefly for the trial of peers. The Tournelle 
al matters of pro above the value of 1000 livres. 


in criminal eaſes. 'Befides theſe three capital chambers, there are five o 
requeſts for receiving the depoſitions of witneſſes, and determining cauſes, 
pretty much in the ſame manner as our bills and anſwers in chancery and 
After the reader has been informed of the excelleney of the climate, 
and fertility of the foil in France; her numerous manufaQures, and ex- 
tenſive commerce; her great cities, numerous towns, ſea - ports, rivers 
and canals ; the cheapneſs of proviſions, wines, and liquors ; the formi- 
dable armies and fleets ſhe has ſent forth to the terror-of Europe; and 


the natural character of her inhabitants, their ſprightlineſs and gaiety, 


he will undoubtedly conclude, that France is the moſt powerful nation, 
and her people the moſt opulent and happy in Europe. The reverſe; 
however, appears to be the ſtate of that nation at preſent. 
True it is, that in a country fo extenſive and fruitful, her government 
finds immenſe reſources 'in men and money; but, as if the French 
councils were directed by an evil genius, theſe reſources, great as they 
ate, by a wrong application have proved ruinous to the great body of the 
le. The moſt obvious cauſes of this national poverty ſeem to have 

| 3 and leading men, 

which led them into ſchemes of univerſal dominion, and the aggrandize- 
ment of their name. Their wars, which they ſometimes 'carried on 


againſt one half of Europe, and in which they were generally unfortu- 


nate, led them into - difficulties to which the ordinary revenues were 
inadequate; and hence proceeded the arbitrary demands upon the ſubject, 
under various pretences, in the names of loans, free gifts, &c. When 
theſe failed, other methods, more deſpotic and unwarrantable, ſuch as 


raiſing and reducing the value of money as it ſuited their own purpoſes, 


national bankruptcies, and many grievous oppreſſions, were adopted; 
which gave the finiſhing blow to public credit, ſhook the foundations of 
trade, commerce, and. agriculture,” the fruits of Which no man could call 
ICC es 


- 


Ik appears too plain, from their'late conqueſt of Corſica, as well as the 
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to Arras, in French Flanders, nortbwart; which great diſtance occakoned much ex- 
nee to his ſubjects, who might be obliged to come to Paris for the proſecution of their 


A firſt preſident 57 © 2 ſubſtitutes ET S 

2 ſubaltern preſident: I yrefhier civil Pn iet d 39% 
+  - 20 counſellors 770 *,: 5. a gremer cena en,, 
- .» - I ſolicitor general 4 attothies -.;..j 4 ns lary; | 


x attorney general. 134 huffiers,  , 0). 
And it is conjectured, that all the parliaments of France are to be new 


-_ 


' modelled after 
this regulation, which will totally extinguiſh the remaining liberties of Thar unhappy 
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yeneral drift of their politics, that theſe national evils have not taught 
chem wiſdom or humanity, for while they thus graſp after foreign con- 
queſt, their own country exhibits a picture of miſery and beggary. Their 
towns, a very few excepted, make a molt diſmal and ſolitary appearance. 
The ſhops are mean beyond"deſcription ; and the paſſengers, ho ſaunter 
through a labyrinth of narrow dirty ſtreets, ' appear. to be chiefly compoſed 
of prieſts and devotees, paſſing to or from maſs; hair-dreflers, and'beg- 
gars. That this is the appearance of their towns and many of cheir 
cities, we may appeal to the obſervation of any one who has been in 
that kiugduom. Were it poſſible to mention a' people more indigent 
than theſe citizens, we might deſcribe the farmers and peafants. We 
| have in another place mentioned the natural advantages of France, 
where the hills are covered with grapes, and moſt extenſive plains pro- 
duce. excellent crops, of wheat, rye, and barley. Amidſt this profuſion 
of plenty, the farmer and his family barely exiſt upon the gleanings ; 
ant his cattle, which are ſeldom numerous, pick a ſubſiſtence during the 
ſammer months from the ſkirts of his fields. Here the farmer, meagre, 
_ difpirited, and depreſſed, -exhibits a ſpectacle of indigence hardly cre- 
dible; and to ſee him plowing the ground with a lean cow, an afs, and 
2. goat, yoked together, excites in an Engliſh traveller” that pity to 
which human nature is entitled. He forgets the country while be feels 
for the man. bf t aan de ** te. 5 | | 
Many of the taxes and revenues in France are let out for a time to the 
beſt bidder, or, as it is there called, farmed; and theſe harpies, the far- 
mers general, and their underlings, make no ſcruple of fleecing the peo- 
ple moſt unmercifully andthe reſidue, if any do remain, goes to ſutisſy 
the eravings of a numerous clergy, who in their turn are obliged, as well 
as the laity, to advance the government immenſe ſums, under the names 
of tenths and ſree giſts, excluſive of which, as I have obſerved" elſewhere, 
they are now taxed with a certain fum, to be paid annually. As" oppref. 
ſions are at - preſent (exerciſed in full vigour and taxes increaſiug, there 
is the greateſt probability that the bulk of che French nation will long 
remain that indigent, poor, and miſerable. people we have been repre- 
„ Revenues} Nothing certain can be ſaid concerning the revetzues of 
2 prince who can command the purſes of all his ſubjectss: In 1716, 
the whole ſpecie of France in gold and fflyer was computed to be 
about ſeventeen millions ſterling; and though the crown was then 
doubly a bankrupt, being in debt abont 100 millions "ſterling, or 
2,000 millions of livres, yet by laying hold of almoſt all the current 


* 


money in the kingdom, and by arbitrarily raiſing or lowerfng the valae 4 | 


coins, in four years time the duke regetir of . ed re 

liate of the public debts, by which it appeared that the king ſcarcely 
owed 340 millions of livres. This being done by a national ro oo "We 
can form no idea but that of deſpotiſm of the means by which fo'g kat 4 
reduction was effected. The French court has not ſince that time blaſhed 
to own, to wit towards the coneluſion of the late war, and algg in 1759, 
that their king was bankrupt; and his minitters Rave purfockk matures 
8 milar to che Prackiſed by the” regent to recruit the royal 
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Some writers' ſay that che annual reventes” of France,” ordinary; and 
extraordinary,” by the account of their own” financiers, (including Lor- 
rain) do not amount to clear &*milfions fterling, which is not equal to 
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the natural revenue of England alone. Though I am apt to think ihat 
this calculation of the French reyenues is rather too low, and chat they 
may be fixed at ſeven millions; yet we are not to form, our ideas of them 
from the great armaments, garriſons, and fortifications maintained by the 
French king, becauſe their expence is inconſiderable to him, compared 
to what they would be to a king of Great- Britain; ard the like obſerva- 
tion holds good in all the other departments of public expence in both 
kingdoms, | The French themſelves, it is true, magnify. the revenues of 
their crowy ſometimes to twelve millions ſterling, or above; but their 
natural vanity gives them no right to any credit on ſuch. a head; and 
though it is not at all impoſſible that the French king, in time of war, 
may. raiſe, ſuch a ſum upon his ſubjeQs, and. diſcharge it by repayin 
them with one third of the debt, yet that is not to be accounted as a ſtated 
national revenue, and tends only to prove the miſery of the ſubject, and 
the injuſtice of the crown. = 1085 Me 
In France taxes are raiſed by. the taille, or land-tax. The taillon, 
which the nobility are obliged to pay as well as the commons, is only | 
another land-tax ; by aids, which we call cuſtoms, or merchandize; by 
gabels, which is a tax upon ſalt; by à capitation or poll-tax g by the 
tenths of eſtates'and employments; by the ſale of all offices of juſtice; 
confiſcations and forfeĩtures; and by a tenth, or free (gift of the 
ergy, excluſive of the annual ſum of twelve millions of livres, which 
that body has of late advanced to the king EY we 
MI1LITARY AND MARINE. STRENGTH.],. There js no nation in 
Europe where the art of war, particularly that part of it relating to 
gunnery and. fortification, is better. underſtood than in France. Beide 
Sther methods for cultivating it, there is à royal military academy 
. eſtabliſhed purpoſely for training up-500 young gentlemen at a time, in the 
ſeveral branches of this great art. In time of peace, the crown of France 
maintains about 200,000 men, but, as I have already hinted, at a very 
ſmall expence, the pay of the common men being little more than two - 
pence half ay per day. In the time of war 400,000 have been brought 
Into the field; but thoſe which are raiſed from the militia are very iodif- 
ferent troops, In the reign of Lewis XIV. the. French had at one time 
100 ſhips of the line, which was almoſt equal to the marine force of 
all Europe beſides. © The French have, however, at ſea_ been generally 
defeated by the Engliſh. The engagement at La Hogaey which happened 
in 1692, gave a blow to the French marine which it never has recovered: 
The preſent King, Lewis XV. has more than 'onciiþmade prodigious 
3 efforts towards re · eſtabliſhing his navy, but bis officers and ſeamen are ſo 
much inferior to thoſe of England, that he ſeemed during the late war to 
| have built ſhips. of force. for the ſervice of Great-Britain, L were 


* 


* 


the captures made by the Engliſh, It has again become fo ble, and 
J. 1769, was aid to conkit of fixty four ſhips of the ne, and twenty 
Ke frigates. . he SAY +: "4 


Ror AL TITLES, ARMS, J. The title aſſumed by the French king, 

NOBILITY, AND ORDERS.. I is ſimply, King of. France and Navarre 3 

and by Way of compliment he is called his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. > His 

| arms ad three fleur-de-lis, or, in a bel argent, ſupported by two angels 

ü in the habits of Levites, having each of them a banner in his hand, with 
the ſame arms. The motto is Lilia non laborant neque nnr. 

About the year 1349 Hubert the [laſt count of Dauphiny, being ac» 

cidentally the occaſion of his ſon's death, annexed: that county (to the 
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crown of France, upon · condition that the eldeſt. ſon of France ſhould. be, 
for the time to come, ſtiled Dauphin e. 
Tube French nobility are of four kinds; firſt, the princes of the blood ; 
ſecondly, dukes and counts, peers of France; thirdly, the ordinary no- 
bility; fourthly, the nobility lately made, or thoſe made in the preſent 
reign. The firſt prince of the blood, is the perſon who ſtands next to 
the crown after the king's ſons. The knights of the Holy Ghoſt are 
ranked among the higher nobility, as are the governors and lieutenants- 


eneral of provinces.» 1 - 2s 
In France there are three orders ;. firſt, that of St. Michael, inſtituted 
in 1469, and though originally compoſed only of thirty-ſix knights, was 
afterwards enlarged to a hundred. A perſon. muſt be a knight of this 
order before he can enter into that of (ſecondly) the Holy Ghoſt, which 
was founded in 1578, by Henry III. and is compoſed of à hundred 
ſons, excluſive of the ſovereign, and conferred only on princes of the 
ood, and perſons of the higheſt rank. Thirdly, the order of St. Lewis, 
which was inſtituted in the year 1693 by Lewis XIV. merely for military 
merit, and is worn by almoſt every officer, and even ſubalterns. ts 
His roxr.] The hiſtory of no country is better authenticated than 
that of France, and it is particularly intereſting to a, Britiſh reader. 
This kingdom, which was by the Romans called Tranſalpine Gaul, or 
Gaul beyond the Alps, to diſtinguiſh. it from Ciſalpine Gaul, on the 
Italian fide of the Alps, was probably peopled from Italy, to which it 
lies contiguous. Like other European nations, it ſoon, became a deſire- 
able object to the ambiious Romans; and after a brave reſiſtance, ; was 
annexed to their empire by the invincible arms of Julius Cxfar,. about 
forty-eight. years before Chriſt. Gaul continued in the poſſeſſion of the 
Romans till the downfal of that empire in the fifth century, when it 
became à prey to the Goths, the Burgundians, and the Franks, who 
ſubdued, but did not extirpate the antient natives. The Franks them- 


ſelves, who gave it the name of France, or Frankenland, were a col- 


lection of ſeyeral people inhabiting Germany, and particularly the Salli, 
who lived on the banks of the river Sale, and who cultivated the prin- 
eiples of juriſprudence better than their neighbours. Theſe Salii had a 
rule, which the reſt of the Franks are ſaid to have adopted, and has 
deen by the. modern Franks applied. to the ſucceſſion, of the throne, 
excluding all females from the inheritance of ſovereignty, and is well 
known by the name of the Salic la... 
The Franks and. Fargundians,, aſter eſtabliſhing their power, and re- 
ducing; the original natives to a ſtate of ſlavery, parcelled out the lands 
among their principal leaders; and ſucceeding kings found it neceſ- 
fary to confirm their privileges, allowing them to exerciſe ſovereign au- 
 thority in their reſpective governments, until they at length aſſumed | 
2 1 only acknowledging. the king as their head, This 
gave riſe to thoſe numerous prineipalities that were formerly in France, 
and to the ſeveral parliaments; for every province became, in its po- 
liey and, government, an epitonie of the whole kingdom; and no. laws 
vere made, or taxes raiſed, without the concurrence of the grand: Coun-, 
eil, oonſiſting of py nen, on roy oe 
Thus, as in oth European nations, immediately after the diſſolution + 
of the Roman empire, the. firſt government in France ſeems to have | 
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been a kind of mixed monarchy, and the power. of their kings extremely 


circumferibed and limited by 8 barons. 
; p | | b | 


_ 
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The firſt chriſtian monarch of the Franks (according to Daniel, one of 
from which period the French hiſtory exhibits a ſeries of great events; 


The firſt race of t ö 
in the Saracens, who then over-ran Europe, and retaliated the barbarities 
of the Goths and Vandals upon their poſterity. In the year 800, Charle- 
magne, king of France, whom we have often mentioned as the glory of 
thoſe dark ages, became maſter of Germany, Spain, and part of 
and was crowned king of the Romans by the pope : he divided his empire 


Soon after this, the Normans, a fierce warlike people from Norway, 


fervice to the French crown in two ref; - In the firſt place, it car- 


© then were deemed invincible, was an unfortunate warrior. He was 
__ candidate for the b of 


| | diſobliged the conſtable of Bourbon, the e of his ſubje&s, who 
pr 
wars between him and the emperor; and he died in 1547. 

Francis I. was ſucceeded by his fon, Henry 0 upon the whole w3 


well ferved-by. the duke of Guiſe, that though he loft the battle of g 


5 


the-beſt French hiſtorians) was Clovis, who began his reign anno 468, 


and we find them generally engaged in domeſtic broils or in foreign wars, 
Bos kings, — ph Charlemagne, found a al Gm; 


Italy, 
by will among his fons, which proved fatal to his family and poſterity, 


Denmark, and other parts of Scandinavia, ravaged the kingdom of 
France; and about the year gco, obliged the French to yield up Nor- 


mandy and Bretagne to Rollo, their leader, who married the king's. 
daughter, and was perſuaded to profeſs, himſelf a chriſtian; This laid 


the foundation of the Norman power in France ; which afterwards 


a king to England, in the perſon of William duke of Normandy, who 
| ſubdued Harold, the laſt Saxon king, in the year 1066. This event 


ved unfortunate and ruinous to France, as it engaged that nation 


In almoſt perpetual wars with England, for whom they were not an 


equal match, notwithſtanding their numbers, and the affiſtance they 


received from Scotland. 


The rage of cruſading, which broke out at this time, was of infinite 


ried off hundreds of thouſands of its turbulent ſubjects, and their leader, 
who were almoſt independent of the king : in the next, the king ſucceeded 
to the eſtates of numbers of the nobility, who died abroad without bein. 

But paſſing over the dark ages of the cruſades, their expeditions to the 
—_ Land, and wars with England, which have already been mentioned, 
we ſhall proceed to that period when the French began to extend their 
Influence over Europe ; and this brings us to the reign of Francis I, con- 
temporary with Henry VIII. of England. This prince, h he was 
brave to exceſs in his own perſon, and had defeated the Swiſs, who till 


| Germany, but loſt the imperial crown, 
Charles V. of the houſe. of Auſtria, and king of Spain, being choſen. 
Francis made ſome dazzling expeditions againft Spain; but ſuffered his 
mother, 'of whom, he was very fond, to abuſe his power ; by which he 
Joined in à confederacy againſt him with the Emperor and Henry VIII. of 
En land. In a capital obo he undertook into Italy, he was taken 
Aer at the battle of Pavia, and obliged to agree to diſhonourable 

rms, which he never meant to perform, to regain his, hberty. His 
non-performance of thoſe conditions was afterwards the ſource of many 


France, at the time of his death, notwithſtanding the variety of dif 
agreeable events during the late reign, was iy fouriſhing condition. 


. 


an excellent and fortunate Ro - He contMued the War with the emp*- 
ror of Germany to great advantage for his own dominjons ; and was 1 


Co 
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Quintin, againſt the Spaniards and the Engliſh; be retbok Calais from 
the latter, who never ſince had any footing itz France. He married his 
ſon, the Dauphin, to Mary queen of Scots, in hopes of uniting that 


kingdom to his crown ; but in this ſcheme he, or rather his country, _ 75 
unfortunate, as may be ſeen in the hiſtory of Scotland. He was ki 

in the year“ 1559, at an unhappy tilting-match, by the count uf 
Montgomery. . e r 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon, Francis H. a weak, ſickly, inactivt 


| prince, whols. power was entirely engroſſed by = kind of the kouſs of 
queen o 


Guiſe, uncle to his wife, the beautifu Scotland. This engroſſ- 


ment of power encouraged the Bourbon, the Montmorenci, and other 
ws families, to form a ſtrong oppoſition againſt the government. An- 


ny, king of Navarre, was at the head of the Bourbon family; but the 
queen-mother, the famous Catharine of Medicis, being obliged to take 
art with the Guiſes, the confederacy, who had adopted the Cafe c 
— was broken in pieces, when the ſudden death of Francis 
happened, in the year 1560. : ; 


his event took place while the prince of Condé, brother ts the kifly | 


of Navarre, was under ſentence of death, for a conſpiracy againft the 
court, but the queen- mother ſaved him, to balance the intereft of the 
Guiſes ; ſo that the ſble direction of affairs fell into her hands, during 


' the minority of her ſecond, ſon, Charles IX. Her regency was a con- 
tinued ſeries of diſſimulation, treachery, and murder. The duke of | 


Guiſe, who was the ſcourge of the proteſtants, was treacherouſly mur- 
dered by one Poltrot, at the fiege of Orleans; and the murderer was 
thought to have been inſtigated by the famous Coligni, :admiral of 
France, who was then at the head of the proteſtant party. Three civil 
wars ſucceeded each other. At laſt the court pretended to grant the 
Hugonots a very advantageous peace, and a match was concluded be- 
tween Henry, the young king of Navarre, and a proteſtant, and the 
French king's ſiſter. The heads of the proteſtants were invited to cęle- 
brate the nuptials at Paris, with the infernal view of batchering them 
all, if poſſible, in one night. This project , but too ſucceſsful, 
though it was not completely executed, on St. Bartholomew's day, 1872. 
The king himſelf aſſiſted in the maſſacre, in which the admiral fell; 
and it is ſaid that about-30,0co proteſtants were murdered at Paris, aud 
in other parts of France; and this brought on a fourth civil war; 
Though a freſh peace was concluded in 1575; with the proteſtants, _ 
a fifth civil war broke out the next year, when the bloody Charles IX; 
died without heirs. -- | by 4 ied e ee, n 

His third brother, the duke of Anjou, had, ſome time before; been 
choſen king of Poland; and heating of his brother's death, he, with ſome 
difficulty, eſcaped to France, where he took quiet poſſeſſion of that 
crown, by the name of Henry III. 705 


| N at that time — to the reformed nobillity.of Frince the 


al powers they had loſt, The heads of the p s conld raiſe 
armies of Hugonots: The governors of provinces behaved in them as if 
they had been indepen t of the crown ; and the parties were fo equally 
balanced, that the oth of the king alone tured the ſcale. A holy 
league was formed for tl 1 of the catholic religion, at the head of 
which was the duke of Guile. „The proteftants, under the pringe”of 
Conde and. the duke of Alengon, the Bag hrother, called is rhe Gere 


% 
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man princes to their aſſiſtance; and a ſixth civil war broke out in 1 77, 


in which the king of Spain took the part of the league, in revenge of the 
duke of Alengon-declaring himſelf lord of the Netherlands. This civil 


' - war was finiſhed within the year, by another ſham peace. The king, 


ever ſince his acceſſion to the throne, had plunged himſelf into a courſe 
of infamous debauchery and religious extravagance. He was entirely 
e. by his profligate favourites, but he poſſeſſed natural good ſenſe. 
te to ſuſpect that the profcriptions of the proteſtants, and the ſet- 
ak ps . | 
| — „which was aimed at by the holy league, was with a view to place 
the duke of Guiſe, the idol of the Roman catholics, on the throne, to 
which that duke had ſome diſtant pretences. A ſeventh civil war broke 
out in the year 1579, and another in 1585, both of them to the diſadvant- 
age of the proteſtants, through the abilities of the duke of Guiſe. The 
king thought him now ſo dangerous, that after inviting them in a friendly 
manner to court, both he and his brother, the cardinal, were, by his 
majeſty's orders, and, in a manner, under his eye, baſely aſſaſſinated; 
The leaguers, upon this, declared that Henry had forfeited the crown, 
and was an enemy to religion. This obliged him to throw” himſelf into 
the arms of the proteſtants; but while he was beſieging Paris, where the 
leaguers had their greateſt force, he was, in his turn, aſlaſſinated by one 
Clement, a young enthuſiaſtic monk, in 1589. In Henry III. ended the 
„ 7FFFFFFTTC IO MELPI 954 
The readers of hiſtory are well acquainted with the difficylties, on ac- 
count of his religion, which Henry IV king of Navarre *, head of the 
houſe of Bourbon, and the next heir by the Salic law, had to encounter 
before he mounted the throne.  'The leaguers were headed by the duke 
of Main, brother to the late duke of Guiſe; and they drew from his cell 
the decrepit cardinal of Bourbon, uncle to the king of Navarre, and a 
Roman-catholic, whom they proclaimed king of France. Being ſtrongly 
ſupported by the power of Spain and Rome, all the glorious actions per- 
formed by Henry, his courage and magnanimity, ſeemed” only to make 
him more illuſtriouſly unfortunate; for he and his little court were ſome- 
times without common neceſſaries. He was, however, perſonally beloved; 
and no objection lay againſt him but that of his religion. The leaguers, 


on the other hand, ſplit among themſelves; and the French nation, in 


general, being jealous of the Spaniards, who availed themſelves of the 
public diſtractions, Henry, after experiencing a variety of good and bad 
fortune, came ſectetly to a reſolution of declaring himſelf a Roman-catho- 
lic. This was a meaſure of neceſſity, as the king of Spain had offered 
his daughter Iſabella Clara Eugenia to be queen of France, and would 
have married her to the young duke of Guiſe. 1 147" . 

In 1593. Henry went publickly to maſs, as a mark of his converſion. 
This complaiſance wrought wonders in his favour; and having, with 
great 7 abſolution from the pope, all France ſubmitted 
ta his authority, and he had only the crown of Spain to contend with, 


Which he did fot ſeveral years with various fortunes. In 1598, he pub-' 


liſhed the famous edict of Nantes, which ſecured to the proteſtants the 
exerciſe of their religion; and the next year the treaty of Vervins was 
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"* A ſmall kingdom lyingupon the Pyrencap mountains, of which Henry 's predeceſſors 
Fad been dnjuffiy diſpoſſeſſed of the greateſt part, or Upper Navarre, by Ferdinand, king 
of Spain, about the year 1512, te N ; 


\ 


e from the ſucceſſion the king of Navarre, on account of his reli: 


concluded 
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concluded with Spain. Henry next chaBiſed the duke of Savoy,” who Had 
taken advantage of the late troubles in bis kingdom; and applied Him- 
ſelf, with wonderful attention and ſucceſs, (aſſiſſed in all his undertdkings 
by his miniſter, the great Sully) to cultivate the happineſs of his people 
by encouraging manufactures, particularly that of {ilk} the benefit 6 
which France feels at this day. Having? re-eftabliſhed* the tranquillity 
and, in a great meaſure, ſecured the happineſs of his people, he form 
connections with the neighbburing powers for reducing the ambition of 
the houſe” of Auſtria ; for which purpoſe it is ſaid, he formed great 
ſchemes, and collected a formidable ar /; others Jay (t Ir his intention 
does not clearly appear) that he deſigned to have formed Chriſtendom into 
a great republic,” of which Prante was to be the head; to drive the Turks 
out of Europe; while others attribute his preparations to more ignoble 
motives, that of a eriminal paſſion for a favourite princeſs, whoſe huſ- 
band had carried her, for protection, into the Auſtrian dominions, 
Whatever may be in thoſe conjectures, it is certain, that while he was 
making preparations for the eoronation of his queen, Mar of Medieis, 
and was ready to enter upon his | rag expedition, he was aſſfaſſinated in 
his coach in the ſtreets of Paris, by one Ravilliac, like Clement, another 
nnen, DT OO ILY a 
Lewis XIII. fon to Henry IV. deſervedly named the Great, was but 
nine years of age at the time of his father's death. As he grew up, he 
diſcarded his mother and her favourites, and choſe for his miniſter the 
famous cardinal Richelieu, who put a period, by his reſolute and bloody 
meaſures, to the remaining liberties of France, and to the eſtabliſhment 
of the proteſtants there, by taking from them Rochelle, though Charles 
I. of England, who had married the French king's ſiſter, endeavoured, 
by his ſſeet and arms, to prevent it, This put an end to the civil wars 
eon account” of religion in France. Hiſtorians” ſay, that in theſe wars 
above a million of men loſt their lives; that 1 50,009,000 livres were ſpeut 
in carrying them on; and that nine cities, 400 villages,” 2000 churches, 
2000 monaſteries, and 10,000 houſes, were burnt, or otherwiſe deſtroyed | 
during their continuance. ; | APP EDO BE 
Nächelieu, by a maſterly train of politics, though himſelf was next to 
an enthuſiaſt for popery, N the proteſtants of Germany, and 
Guſtavus Adolphus againſt the houſe of Auſtria; and after quelling all 
the rebellions and con ſpiracies which had been formed againſt him in 
France, he died ſome months before Lewis XIII. Who, in 1643, left his 
ſon, afterwards the famous Lewis XIV. to inherit his kingdom. A 

During that prince's nonage, the kingdom was torn in pieces under 
the adminiſtration of his mother, Anne of Auftria, by the factions of the 
great, and the diviſions between the court and - parliament, for the moſt 
trifling cauſes, and upon the moſt deſpicable principles. The prince of 
Conde flamed like a blazing ſtar, ſometimès a patriot, ſometimes a cour- 
tier, and ſometimes a rebel. He was oppoſed by the celebrated Turenne, 
who from a proteſtant had turned papiſt. The nation of France was 
involyed at once in civil and domeſtic wars; but the queen mother having 
made choice of Mazarine for her firſt miniſter, he found meaus to turn 
the arms, even of Cromwell againſt the Spanlards, and to divide the 
domeſtic enemies of the court ſo-effeftually among themſelbes, that when 
Lewis aſſumed the reins of government in his own hands, he found him- 
ſelf the moſt abſolute monarch that had ever ſat upon the throne of France. 
e : rar 
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e had the good ſortune, on the death of Mazarine, to put the domeſti 
a tenden ot bis affairs into the hands of Co — whom I — 
| A vg more than once mentioned, and who formed new. ſyſtems for the 
plory, commerce, and manufactures of France, all which he carried to a 

rprizing height. 1 etc r were K. 

To write the hiſtory of this reign, would be to write that of all Europe. 
gudrance and ambition were the only enemies of Lewis: through the 
drmer, he was blind to every patriotic duty of a king, and promoted the 
e of his ſubjects only. that they might, the better anſwer. the pur. 
poſes of his greatneſs; by the. latter, he embroiled himſelf with all his 


- 


have often mentioned his. impolitic revocation. of the edit of Nantes, 


which obliged the French proteſtants to take ſhelter. in England, Holland, 


and different parts of Germany, where they eſtabliſhed, the filk manufac. 
tories, to the, great prejudice of their own country. He was. ſo blinded 
by flattery, that he arrogated to himſelf. the divine honpurs paid to the 
Pagan emperors of Rome, He made and broke treaties. for his conve- 
niency, and at laſt raiſed. againſt himſelf a confederacy of almoſt all the 
when princes. of Europe, at the head of which was king William III. of 
| ngland. He was ſo well ſerved, that he made head for ſome years 
againſt this alliance; but having provoked the Engliſh by his repeated 
- -Infidelities, their arms, under the duke of Marlborough, and thoſe of the 
- Auſtrians, under prince Eugene, rendered, the latter part of his life as 
miſerable as the beginning of it was ſpleodid. His reign, from the year 

02 to 1711, was one continued ſeries of defeats and calamities ; and 

had the mortification of ſeeing thoſe places taken from bim, which, in 
the former part of his reign, were acquired; at the expence of many thou; 
ſand lives, Juſt as he was reduced, old as he was, to the deſperate reſo- 
lution of © ing his people, and dying at their head, he was ſaved by 
the Engliſh withdrawing from their allies, and concluding the peace of 
Utrecht in 1713. He ſurvived his deliverance but two years, for he died 
on. the firſt of September, 1715, and was ſucceeded by his great gfandion, 
Lewis XV. the preſent king. | 


The partiality of Lewis XIV. to his natural children, might have 

involved France in a civil war, had not the regency 1 — ſeiged upon by 
| the duke of Orleans, a man of ſenſe and ſpirit, and the 

rince of the blood. We have already ſeen. in what manner he diſcharged 

national debt of France; but having embroiled himſelf with Spain, 

x e king was declared major in 1722, and the regent on the ſecond of De- 


cember chat year, was carried off by an apoplexy. 


The reader js not to expect that I am to follow the allies of France 


through all the inconſiſtent ſcenes of _— and treating with the. ſeveral 
powers of Europe, which are to be found, in their reſpeRtive hiſtories, 
Among the firſt acts of the king's government was his nominating 
his preceptor, afterwards cardinal Fleury, to be his firſt- miniſter. Though 
bis Fe be ar entirely pacific, yet the ſituation of affairs in Europe upon 
the death of the king of Poland more than once embroiled. him with the 

uſe of Auſtria, The intention of the French king was to replace his 

her · in · law Stanjſlaus on the throne of Poland. In this he failed through 
the interpoſition of the Ruſſians and Auſtriane ; but Staniſlaus enjoyed the 
ole of king and the revenues of Lorrain during the remginder of his life. 
| The connection between France and Spain forced the former; $0. become 
ee war with Great Brigain, in the management of fied 


Re and wantonly rendered Germany a diſmal ſcepe of devaſtation, 


next legitimate . 
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the latter was fo ill ſeconded by ther allies, that it was finiſhed by the 

peace of Aix la Chapelle in 1748. As to the war, which had the Ame- 
rican.conteſt for its riſe, and was ended by the peace of 2 | 


1763, the chief events attending it have been of Bi mentioned, and 
top roche © to be er here. 


\ 
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H E ſeventeen provinces were formerly rt of Gallia Belpica, and] 

afterwards of Js circle of Belgium 2 Bu ndy in the Getman: 
empire. They obtained the general name of Netherlands, Pais-Bas, or 
Low-Countries, from their — 3 in reſpect of Germany, 


Exrzur, SLTUATION, AND. BOUNDARIES or ru 
SEVEN TAX PROVINCES. 


' Miles. | Degrees. 


Ln 300 49 — 54 North lee, 
Breadth 200 } between | 2 and 7 Eaſt longitude, 


They are bounded by the German ſea, on the north ; - by Germany elt; W 
by Lorrain and France ſouth; and by the Britiſh channel welt. 

I ſhall, for the ſake of perlpicuity. and to avoid repetition, treat of che 
ſeyenteen provinces under two great diviſions: Firft, the northern, which 
17 the ſeven United Provinces, ufually known by the name of Hol. 

b Oy the e containing the N Es French Ne- | 
therlands, d Provinces are, 957 rly ſpea eight, viz. 
Holland. en ealand, Frieſland, Pech t, Moors en, Ge derland, 
and Zutphen; but the two latter forming only one rereigty, ay: 
generally go by the name of the ſeven United Provinces, * . 


Strvartor AND EXTENT OF THE UniTED Provixcns, | 8 
5 8 Miles. 3 8. bu | 8 
* Length 180) CANTER NJ 
rg ae & 51 and 54 no latiede. 42 
£ ike fame. { RN f 3 and 7 eee 8) ia 


The following is the moſt ſatisfaQory account we meet — of their 
e er Aon, including the Texel and eben e 4A 


- 
— 2 . 4 Su? 


—_ 4 _— —_ — — 
— I "—_— —_ * 


. Lewis XV. king of France and Navarre, was born in this! ebe kis greats 
grandfather, Lewis XIV. in 1715, crowned at Rheims in 1722, and * in 2725, to 
Maria Leſzinſki, only daughter to Staniſlaus, late king of Poland, duke of Lorrain, who 
tied in 1568. Their iſſue are, 0 

1. Maria Adelaide, Madame of France, ducheſs of Lorain and Har, hat 3738 
2. Victoria e born eg , RS, 

3+ Sophia Phillippina Eliza APs por 1734. n 
4 Louiſa Maria, born 1737. FB 3 nh Gal 

Ius of Lewis, late dauphin of France, by the late Maria Jaſepha ef Set 
1. Lewis Auguſtus, Dauphin of France, born ee ten Wan — 

ſiſter of the Emperor of Germany, born 1755. 4 a 
2. L. Stan. Xavier, count de Provence, born 1755. | | „ 7 
3. Charles Philip, count D'Artois, born 75 %.. 3 Aae 
Co Maria Adelaide Clotilda ; wi ies, 0 11759. . PITTS On TOE 
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l e 8 * | Nn 
Z "Countries Names. Square 8 | & | | Chief cities. 
«+ da nns v4. de 1-8: . 
United Provinces. {* 4 * P. . E ; T8 $3725.74 . 
i Oseriſſel 1,900 66 | 50 [Deventer 7" Wh 
| ; : „ TEN. Lat. 5>24. 
* Holland 1,800; 84 52 |JAMSTERDAM 18 
RY ENT 5: 2 Bo Jang: 5-4 
| Gelderland—1fſt 86] 50 | 40 [Nimeguen ns 
2. Frieſland . 10 44 34 Leuwarden 
2. Zutphen—2d- .”. [ 644 373 Tutphen 
Groningen 5490 45 | 37 [Groningen 
1 ere e ene e JUtrecht 1 1944295) 1 
8 ang 323 29 24 Middleb ung 5 
3 .Texel and other iſlands] 113 2 * 8 1 3 Th p 
, | | Total 7,546 4. + FF ö 
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horned cattle are of a larger ſize than in any other nation in Europe. It 
is ſaid there are ſome wild bears and wolves here. Storks build and hatch | 
on their chimneys, but, being birds of paſſage, they leave the country | 
about the middle of Auguſt, with their young, and return the February 
following. Their river fiſh is much the ſame as ours, but their ſea fiſh is 
generally larger, owing perhaps to their fiſhing in deeper water. No 
herrings viſit their coaſts, but they have many excellent oyſter. beds about 
the iſlands of the Texel, ; producing very large and well taſted oyſters. / 
Notwithſtanding all theſe inconveniencies, the induſtry of the Hollan- 5 
ders furniſhes / as great @ plenty of the negeſſaries and commodities of 
life, and upon as eaſy terms (except to travellers and ſtrangers) as they 
are to be met with in any part of A 4 Wau Tach, ins eomilings 
Por url Ar To, IN HABITANTS, MAN- 1 The ſeven United Provinces : 
Rs, CUSTOMS," AND DIVERSIONS. J are perhaps the beſt. peopled 
of any ſpot of the ſame extent in the world. They contain, according to 
the beſt accounts, 113 cities and towns, 1400 villages, and about two 
millions of inhabitants; beſides the 25 towns, and the people in what is... 
called the Lands of the Gegerality, or conquered countries and towns of 
other parts of the Netherlands. The manners, habits, and even the 
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394 NETHERLANDS. | 
nature of their ſoil and climate. In general, all appetites and paſſions 
ſeem to run lower and cooler here than in other countries, that of avarice 
excepted. Their tempers are not airy enough for joy, or any unuſual 
ſtrains of pleaſant humour, nor warm enough for love 3 ſo that the ſofter 
paſſions are no natives of this country ; and love itſelf is little better than 


a mechanical affection, ariſing from intereſt, conveniency, or habit; it is 


talked of ſometimes among the young men, but as a thing they have 
heard of rather than felt, and 20 4 Ake ther becomes them rather 
than affects them. 


In whatever relates to the m —_ of pecuaiary affairs, the Dutch 
are certainly the moſt expert 3 as- to the knowledge of 


acquiring wealth, they unite omg — neceſſary Lois of preſerving 
it, Every man ſpends leſs than his income, be that what it will; nor 
does it enter into the heads of this fagacious — gw thar the common 
when this happens, 

they think at leaſt that they have lived that year to no purpoſe ; and the 
of it diſcredits a man among them as much as any vicious or pro- 

digal extravagance does in other countries. No country, therefore, can 


vie with theirs in the number of 'thoſe- inhabitants, whoſe lot, if not 


riches, is at leaſt a comfortable ſuffeiency; and where fewer failures or 
bankruptcies occur. In all \theſe particulars, the women exactly reſem- 
bie the men, eſpecially in their natural indifference as: to the warmer 

fions. The rich traders and mechanics however, begin now to approx- 


imate to the 2 of Engliſh and French drefling and living ;. and 
their nobiliry DN fr who have retired: from trade, rival 


— of any * — part of urope in their table, buildings, furniture, 
175 deer f of the Dutch differ not much from thoſe of the Engliſh, 


who ſeem' to have borrowed from them the neatneſs of their drinking 
| booths, ſkittle and other grounds, and ſmall pieces of water, which form 


the amuſements of the middling ranks, not to mention their hand organs, 
and other muſical inventions. They are the beſt ſkaters upon the ice in 
the world, It is amazing to ſee the crouds in a hard froſt upon the ice, 
and the great dexterity both of men and women (ſome of the latter car. 


rying a baſket of eggs, or other oper u * to market) 
in d rting along, os rather flying, wi RC NT 


Dxe8s.] Their dreſs was noted for — large — of the 


men; and the jerkins, plain mobbs, ſhort petticoats, and other oddities 


2 yy . all which, added to the 9 thickneſs. and * neva 
eit perſons, gave them a very: groteſque appearance. Theſe dreſſes 
the e only * een er and more in particular among 
Lare wag 7 Th he eſtabliſhed an here is the Preſbyterian or Cal- 
Preſbyterians are admitted into any office or poſt in the 

vernment, excepting the army; yet all religions and ſects are t 


— have their reſpective meetings or aſſemblies for publicworkip, among 


which the papiſts and Jews are very numerous. 
5 The natural language of the United Provinees i is Low 
5 a corrupted"diale& of the German; but the people of 
faſhion ſpeak Engliſh and French. Their Lord's Prayer runs-thus-; 2 
Vader, die in di bemelin zyn; uwen naum worde gebeyligbt : uw ' honinghryk 
kom : uwe wwille geſcbiede gelyck in den rate Soo ook op den arden, ons 
od broot' Fo ons a ene wag? onſe ſebuldes 22h ook a _ 
N 


— 
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even 'onſe' ſchuldenaaren : ene en laat ons neit in verſoer kingemaer vert 
29233 Amen. | ; FR id £5 io on 
_ LE&RNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Eraſmus and Grotius, who were 
both natives of this country, ſtand at the head almoſt of learning itſelf, 
as Boerhaave does of medicine. Haerlem diſputes the invention of print» 
ing with the Germans, and the magiſtrates keep two copies of a book _ 
entitled, Speculum. Salvationis, printed by Koſter in 1440. ' The moſt 
elegant edition of the clafſics came from the Dutch preſſes of Amſterdam, 
Rotterdam, Utrecht, Leyden, and othen towns. The Dutch have en- 
celled in controverſial divinity, which inſinuated itſelf ſo much into the 
tate, that it had almoſt proved fatal to the government, witneſs the ridis 
culous diſputes about Arminianiſm, freewill, predeſtination, and the like. 
| Beſides. Bogrhaave they have produced excellent writers in all branches of 
medicine. Grezvius and Burmann ſtand at the head of their numerous 
| commentators upon the claflics. Nothing is more common than their 
Latin poems. and epigrams; and later times have produced a Van Haaren, 
who is poſſeſſed of | AO tical abilities, and about the year 1747 pub - 


| lihed in favour. of liberty, which were. admired as rarities chiefly 
; their author was a Dutchman. In the other departments of lite- 


zature, the Dutch publications are mechanical, and ariſe chiefty' from 
' their employments in univerſities, church, or ſtate. rf ak int 


- 
: 


"UniversiTiEs.] Theſe are den, Utrecht, Groningen, Harders. 
wicke, 1 | ra en, 10 Sr 

 ANT1IQUITIES. AND: CURIOSITIES,'Þ The prodigious dykes, ſome of 

© NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL: : which are ſaid to be 17 ells in 
thickneſs, mounds, and canals, conſtructed by the Dutch, to preferve 
heir country from thoſe dreadful inundations by which it formerly:ſuffer- 

ed ſa much, are ſtupendous, and hardly to be equalled. | A ſtone quarry 

near Maeſtricht, under a hill, is worked into a kind of ſubterraneous pa- 
hace, ſupported by pillars twenty feet high. The ſtadthouſe of Amſter- 

dam is perhaps the beſt building of that kind in the world : it ſtands'upon. / 
13,659 large piles, driven into the ground; and the inſide is equally con 

venient and magnificent. Several muſeums, containing antiquities and 
euriolities, artificial and natural, are to be found in Holland and the 
other provinces, particularly in the famous univerſity of Leyden ; fuch . 
as.a ſhire made of the entrails of a man. TWO Egyptian mummies, being, * 
the bodies of two princes of great antiquity: All the mufcles and tend 1 
of the human body curiouſly ſet up, by profeſſor Stalpert Vander -Weil. 
Cris, rows, AND OTHER EDi-] Amſterdam, which is built 

picks, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. F upon piles of wood, is thought 
to contain 24, oo0 people, and to be, next to London, the moſt com- 
mereial city in the world; in this reſpect, ſome have even given it the pro- 
ference to London, though I cannot ſee with what propriety. Its con- 
veniencies for commerce, and the grandeur” of its public works, are 
almoſt: beyond deſcription, In this, and all other cities of the United 
Provinces, the beauty of the canals, and walks under trees planted on 
their borders, are admirable; but above all, we are ſtruck with the 
neatneſs and cleanlineſs that is every where obſerved within doors. This | 
city, however; labours under to great diſadvantages, bad air, and the want 0 

of freſli wholeſome water, which obliges the- inhabitants to preſerve che | 

rain. water in reſervoirs. | Rotterdam is nent to Amſterdam: for commerce I! 
and wealth ; its inhabitants are computed at 56,000. The Hague, though 
but . village, is the ſeat of government iu the Unit Provinces, _ 
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296 NETHERLANDS. 
celebrated for the magnificence and beauty. of its buildings, the reſort of 
foreign ambaſſadors and ſtrangers of all diſtinctions who live in it, the 
abundance and cheapneſs of its proviſions, and the politeneſs of its inha- 
bitants, who are computed to be about 40, ooo: it is no place of trade, 
but it has been for many years noted as an emporium of pleaſure and 
politics. + Leyden and Utrecht are known in the annals of literature for 
the accommodations of the ſcholars who attend their univerſities, and the 
beauty and conveniencies of their public ſchools. © Saardam, though a 
wealthy trailing place, is mentioned here as the workſhop where Peter the 
Great, of Muſcovy, in perſon, ſerved his apprenticeſhip to ſhip-building, 
and laboured as a common handicraft, Fhe upper part of Gelderland is 
ſubject to Pruſſia, and the capital city Gelder. 6 
© INLAND NAVIGATION, CANALS, AND} The uſual way of paſſing 
#1 +1\MANNER OF. TRAVELLING, from town to town, is by 
covered boats, called treckſcuits, which are dragged along the canal by 
horſes, on a ſlow uniform trot, ſo that paſſengers reach the different towns 
vchere they are to ſtop, preciſely at the appointed inſtant of time. This 
method af travelling, though to ſtrangers rather dull, is extremely con- 
-venient to the inhabitants and very cheap. By means of theſe canals an 
extenſie inland commerce is not only carried on thtough the whole country, 
but as they communicate with the Rhine and other large rivers, the produc- 
tions of the whole earth are conveyed at a ſmall expence into various parts of 
Germany, the Auſtrian and French Netherlands. A treckſcuit is divided 
into tw / q different apartments, called the roof and the ruim; the firſt 
for gentlemen, and the other for common people, Who may read, ſmoke, 
eat, drink, or converſe with people of various nations, dreſſes and lan- 
Fe ne Near Amſterdam and other large cities a traveller is aſtoniſhed when 

beholds the effects of an extenſive and flouriſhing commerce. Here 
the canals are lined for miles together with elegant, neat country. houſes, 
ſeated in the midſt of gardens and pleaſure grounds intermixed with 
$gures; buſts, ſtatues, temples, &c. to the very water's edge. Having 
no objects of amuſement beyond the limits of their own gardens, the 
families in fine weather ſpend much of their time in theſe little temples, 
ſmoaking, reading, or viewing the paſſengers, to whom they appear com- 
plaiſant and politee. 7 6 Se an oat ee 

+ COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] An account of the Dutch com- 
merce, would comprehend that of almoſt all Europe. There is ſcarcely a 
manufacture that they do not carry on, or a ſtate to which they do not 
trade. In chis they are aſſiſted by the populouſneſs of their country, the 
cheapneſs of their labour, and, above all, by their water carriage, which, 
by means of their canals, gives them advantages beyond all other nations. 
The United Provinces are the grand magazine of Europe; and goods 
may be purchaſed here ſometimes cheaper than in the countries where they 
grow, | Their Eaſt-India company have had the monopoly of the fine 
ſpices for more than a hundred years, and is the moſt opulent and powerful 
of any in the world. Their capital city in India is Batavia, which is ſaid 
to exceed in magnificence, opulence, and commerce, all the cities of Aſia. 
Here the viceroys appear in greater ſplendor than the ſtadtholder; and it is 
ſaid the Dutch ſubjects in Batavia ſcarcely. acknowledge any dependance 

on the mother country. They have other ſettlements in India, but none 
more pleaſant, healthful, or uſeful, than that on the Cape of Good-Hope, 
the grand rendezvous of the ſhips of all nations, - outward: or homeward 
bound. When Lewis XIV. invaded Holland with an army of 3 
balg id u- n | | the 
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the Dutch made ſome diſpoſitions to ſhip themſelves off to their ſettlements 


in India: ſo great was their averſion to the French government. Not to 


mention their herring and whale fiſheries (the former upon the Scotch coaſt) 


which they have carried off from the native proprietors, they excel at 


home in numberleſs branches of trade, ſuch as their pottery, tobacco pipes, 
delft-ware, finely refined ſalt; their oil-mills, ſtarch-manufactures; their 
improvements of. the raw linen thread of Germany; their hemp, and fine 
paper manufactures; their fine linen and table damaſks; their ſaw-mills 


for timber, for ſhipping and houſes, in immenſe quantities; their great 


ſugar-baking; their vaſt woollen, cotton, and filk manufactures; wax- 
bleaching; leather-dreſſing; the great quantity of their coin and ſpecie, 
aſſiſted by their banks, moſt eſpecially by that of Amſterdam; their Eaſt- 
India trade; and their general induſtry and frugality. It is greatly 
doubted, however, whether their commerce, navigation, manufactures, 
and fiſheries, are in the ſame flouriſhing ſtate now as they were in the 
beginning of this century; and whether the riches and luxury of indivi- 


duals have not damped the general induſtry of the inhabitants. 


PUBLIC TRADING COMPANIES.]. Of theſe, the capital is the Eaſt- 


India, incorporated in 1602, by which formerly the Dutch acquired immenſe - 


wealth, having divided fixty per cent. and ſometimes forty, about the year 
1660; at preſent the dividends are much reduced ; but in 124 years, the 
proprietors, on an average, one year with another, divided ſomewhat 
aboye 24 per cent. So late as the year 1760, they divided 15 per cent, 


— 


but the Dutch Weſt-India company, the ſame year, divided no more than 


two and a half per cent. This company was incorporated in 1621, The 


bank of Amſterdam is thought to be inexhauſtibly rich, and is under an 


excellent direction: it is ſaid by Sir William Temple, to contain the 


preateſt treaſure, either real or imaginary, that is known any where in 


the world. What may ſeem a paradox id, that this bank is fo far from 
paying any intereſt, that the money in it is worth, ſomewhat more than 
current caſh' is in common payments. Mr. Anderſon affen that the 
ch is kept in the 
vaults of the ſtadthouſe, amount to 36 (though others ſay only to 30) 
millions ſterling. * | CVVT 
Coxsriruvriox AND GOVERNMENT.) This is a very intricate arti- 
cle; for though the United Provinces ſubſiſt in a common confederacy, 
— ga Je has an internal government or conſtitution independent 
ot the 
the delegates from them form the ſtates general, in whom the fovereignty 
of the” whole confederacy is veſted; but though a province ſhould ſend 
two, or more delegates, yet ſuch province has no more than one voice 
in every reſolution; and before that reſolution can have the force of 
a law, it muſt be approved of by every province, and by every city and 


thers: this government is called the ſtates of that province, and 


republic in that province. This formality, in times of great danger 


and emergency, has been ſet aſide. Every reſolution of the ſtates of a 
particular province muſt be carried unanimouſr. 

The council of ſtate conſiſts likewiſe of deputies from the ſeveral pro- 
vinces; but its conſtitution is different from that of the fates general; 
it i compoſed of twelve perſons, whereof Gelderland fends two; Hol- 
land, three; Zealand, two; Utrecht, two ; Friefland; one; Overiſſel, 
one; and Groningen, one. Theſe deputies, however, do not vote pro- 
vincially, but — Their buſineſs is to Tages eſtimates,” and 
ways and means for raiſing the revenue, as well as ocher matters that ure 
he | : . | do 


* 
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to be laid before the Bages gre The ſtates of the provinces are ſtiled 
Noble and Mighty Lords; but thgſe of Holland, Noble and Moſt mighty 
Lords; and the ſtates general, High and Mighty Lords, or the Lords 
the States General of the United Netherlands; or, their High Mighti- 


neſſes. Subordinate to theſe two bodies, is the chamber of accounts, 
which is likewiſe compoſed of provincial deputies, who audit all public, 


accounts. The admiralty forms a ſeparate board, and the executive part 


of it is committed to five colleges in the three maritime provinces of Hol- 


land, Zealand and Frieſland. In Holland the people have nothing to do 


© either in chuſing their repreſentatives or their magiſtrates. In Amſterdam, 
| which takes the lead in all public deliberations, the magiſtracy is lodged 


in the hands of one grand bailiff, four burgermaſters, and 36 ſenators, 
who are choſen for life, and every vacancy among them is filled up by the 
ſurvivors, - The ſame ſenate alſo elects the deputies to repreſent the cities 


in the province okrHolland. 


them, it is impoſſible to under 


I have mentioned the above ge becauſe without a knowledge of 
and the hiſtory of the United Provinces, 
from the death of king William to the year 1747, when the ſtadtholderſhip 
was made hereditary in the male and female repreſentatives of the family 
of Orange. This office in a manner ſuperſedes the conſtitution I have 
already deſcribed. The ſtadtholder is preſident of the ſtates of every 


: ys and ſuch is his er and influence, that he can change the 


deputies, ' magiſtrates, and officers, in every province and city. By this 
he has the moulding of the aſſembly of the ſtates general, though he has 


no voice in it; in ſhort, though he has not the title, he bas more real 
| * and authority than ſome kings; for beſides the influence and revenue 


e derives from the ſtadtholderſhip, he has ſeveral 8 and large 
eſtates of his own, The preſent ſtadtholder is William V. prince of 
Orange and Naſſau. His titles are, Hereditary Stadtholder, Captain 
General, and Admiral of the Seven United Provinces. He is ſon of 
the late ſtadtholder, William- Charles, who married Anne, princeſs 


of Great-Britain, and died in 1951: The ee "on born 


in 1748, and in 1767 married the princeſs Frederica of Pruſſia, 
Wich reſpe& to the adminiſtration of juſtice in this country, ry pro- 


vince has its tribunal, to which, except in criminal cauſes, appeal lies 


| from the petty and county courts; and it is ſaid that Julkice is no where 


diſtributed with more impartiality. 4 HY | 
Rzvenves.} The rnment of the United Provinces proportion 
their taxes according to the abilities of each province or city. Thoſe taxes 


7 conſiſt of an almoſt general exciſe, a land- tax, poll- tax, and hearth-money ; 
| o. that the public revenue amounts annually to about two millions and 


a half ſterling. The province of Holland pays above half of this revenue. 


The taxes in theſe. provinces are ſo heavy, and ſo many, that it is not 


without reaſon that a certain author aſſerts, that the only thing that has 
eſcaped taxation there, is the air they breathe. But for the encourage- 


ment of trade, the duties on goods and merchandize are exceeding low. 


The provinces of Holland are ſaid to be in a very flouriſhing condition, 
who not only during the laſt war, but at this very time lend large ſums 
to moſt of the powers in Europe. The immenſe ſums in the Britiſh funds 


has given reaſon for ſome people to imagine that Holland labours under 
heavy debts ; but the chiet 3 


reaſon is, the ſtates only pay 2 cent. 
Intereſt for money. N * pay. t per 


Nita AND MARINE sTAIN STR.] The number of land forces 
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in the United Provinces in time of peace, commenly amounts to about 
f 28,000 3 - 18,000 of whom ſerve in garriſons ;\ amongſt which are three 
) iments of Scote, and one of Swiſs ; and, in time of war, they hire 
N whole regiments of Germans. The chief command of the army is veſted 
, in the ſtadtholder, under whom is the keld marſhal ral. No nation | 
J in Europe, England excepted, can fit out a more formidable fleet chan 
t the Dutch, having always vaſt quantities of timber prepared for buildin 
p of ſhips ; but the preſent marine force of the United Provinces is ſmall, © 
y compared to what it once Was, when equal, if not ſuperior, to that of 
, Great-Britain itſelf. | 
: Azus.] The enſigns armorial of the Seven United Provinces, or the 1 
, States of Holland, are, or, a lion, gules, holding with one paw a cutlaſs, | 1 
e and with the other a bundle of ſeven arrows cloſe bound together, in allu- 7 
s ion to the ſeven confederate provinces, with the following motto, Concordia 
res part creſcunt. 8 
f | © Evd 8 the Auſtrian eb ne . 
„ : 
p * * — ———ů — VITY 
d | AUSTRIAN axy PRENCH NETHERLANDS. 
7 SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
ot Cot Miles. Degrees. 
* Length — benden 1 49 and 52 north latitude. 
l Breadth 200 2 and 7 eaſt longitude. we 
ie | BounDARIES,] OUNDED by the United Provinces on the north; | 
ze | by 4 15 eaſt ; by Lorrain, Champaign, and | 
of Picardy, in France, ſouth and y another part of Picardy, and the | 
in Engliſh Channel, weſt. | | 
of As this or belongs to three different powers, the Auſtrians, French, | 
al and Dutch, all Oe more © ah in diſtinguiſhing the 3 and | 
m towns hong to each ſtate. 4 
1. Province of BRABANT. 8 / 
o- Subdiviſions. Chief towns. | 
ies Ir RBoidedds >: | 
IC EW” ; of Breda N. N | 
> ID | 11 Bergen-op-Zoom | 
on t. Dutch Brabant 74 Maeſtricht, 8. * | | 
xes r Grave, N. K. "i 
I ; 11 — N. W. — 
nd | ONT. », 295 JL 
ue, 3 ; | 238 E. hou. A deg baits : li 
not 3 e N. lat. 50-50. | | 
has 2, * Brabant — Louvain | 
ge- it, | | Vilvorden in the middle. 
o. Landen | 
on, 2. ANTWERP; ll MALINES, are provinces indepen- : 
7 * of Brabant, though — by it, and ſubject to the * ; 
| Auſtria, 
der e e | Province of LIMBUR G, e <1 
ent. ba Limburg, ſubject to Audis. | 
Chief towns 85 gs? \ Dalem _ ſubject to the 


Fauquemont, or ; 
Vatkenburg Dutch. 
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„ e ee e 
| gabdivifons. ts SAEED Chief towns. 1 
Auſtrian Luxemburg * 7 tigt . Luxemburg 0 9 
Thion ile 
N Luxemburg Kr 31. 8 1 8. * — 


* Province of * A MUR, in the middle, ſubject to Auſtria. 


R Namur, on the Sambre and Maeſe. 
es towns aan 'T Charleroy on the Sambre. , 
97. Province. of HAINAU LT. 4 
Sibbe. . Lie ee Chief towns. 
2 | | I Minp >: War in the 
ain Hainan c_ e + 7 a0 1946: NOT, 
| 5 ; | Enguien We Jack. 
* ib Valencienne 
N 5 A | Bouchain £2 2 
French W e ' 1 7 12 - Conde A 8 | 8. W. a 
ee 3 A ᷣͤ ir gt + 


85 Province of CAMBRES“Is. 


| Cambray, E. of Arras, 4 
ons HO to France ——- [ 1. Crevecour, S. of Cambray. 


. | Province of KR Tol ' 7.52 
Arras, 8. W. on the Scarpe 

- St. Omer, E: of ie 
Aire, S. of St. Omer 
St. Venant, E. of Aire 
Bethune, 8. E. of Aire 


- -, an 


.  "Subje&t to France '' — 
1 | * | 3 124 10 . 
J 
| 
| 
| 


3-73.48 


1 710 | 19 Terouen, S. of St, Nr, | 
A Ss hk "Province of FLANDERS. . 
- | 15 3 Sluys, 56 4 ; | ; 
& Axel, "Fx EE, $6414 PEE 

Dutch Flanders —>,,,, ot Huld, N. 3 
1% fi J Sas van Ghent, ; 
wp C1 Ghent, on the elde | 

; MOEN | Bruges 2 — 7 
dad, * Oftend, N. w. near the fe t 
l Newport a 


CY ———.— on the Scheld. N i 
W ourtra 3 1 
men 4 5 on the Lis. 
I 


a ef pres; N. of Life b 
* LM 0p437Þ | Tournay on the Scheld 


= - e 2. Mlenin on the Lis. 5 b 
= bot: e e mars is 41/4 Liſle, 1 - A 
1 "GR 4 Sk LES > bins (eels Dunkirk, on coal *. of 
85 N ; 4 Calais . bs 63. + ' 
f French Flanders — 4 Douay, W. of Arras in 
; 1 1 nie Mardike, W. of Dunkirk | de 
4 4 St. Amand, N. of Valenciennes | an 

ge e eee | Gravelin, E, of Calais, 75 
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: Als, 501, Aub PRODUCE.] The air of Brabant, and upon the 


eoaſt of Flanders, is bad; that in the interior parts is more healthful, and 
the ſeaſons more ſettled, both in winter and ſummer, than they are in 
England. The ſoil and its produce are rich, eſpecially in corn and frults. 
They have abundance of paſture; and Flanders jitſelf has been reckoned 
the granary of France and Germany, and ſometimes of England. The 
moſt barren parts for corn, rear far more profitable crops of flax, which 
is here cultivated to great perfection. Upon the whole, the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, by the culture, commerce, and induſtry of the inhabitants, 
was formerly the richeſt and moſt beautiful ſpot in Europe, whether we 
the variety of its manufactures, the magnificence and riches of its 
cities, the amenity-of its roads and villages, and the fertility of its land. 
If it has fallen off in later times, it is owing partly to the negle& of its 
rument, but chiefly to its vicinity to England and Holland; but it is 
fil a moſt deſirable and pleaſant country. There are few'or no mountains 
in the Netherlands: Flanders is a flat country, ſcarcely a ſingle hill in it. 
Brabant, and the reſt of the provinces, conſiſt of little hills and vallies, 
woods, incloſed grounds, and champaign fields, 

NMVERS AND cANALS.] The chief rivers are the Maeſe, Sambre, 
Demer, Dyle, Nethe, Geet, Sanne, Ruppel, .Scheld, Lis, Scarpe, 
Deule, and Dender. The principal canals are thoſe of Bruſſels, Ghent, 
and Oftend. | | 4 

Marais An D MINERALS.) Mines of iron, copper, lead, and brim- 
ſtone, are found in Luxemburgh, Limburg, and Liege, as are ſome mar- 
ble quarries; and in the. province of Namur there are coal pits, and a 
ſpecies of bituminous fat earth proper for fuel, with great plenty of foſſile 
nitre, | 1 
IxnABZITAMrs, POPULATION, MAN- The Flemings, (for ſo the 
NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS, | inhabitants of Flanders and 
the Auſtrian Low Countries are generally called) are thought to be a heavy, 
blunt, honeſt people; but their manners are ſomewhat indelicate. For- 
merly they were known to fight deſperately. in defence of their country; 
at preſent they make no great figure. The Auſtrian Netherlands are ex- 
tremely populous, but authors differ as to their numbers. Perhaps we 
may fix them at a medium at a million and a half. They are ignorant, 
and fond of religious exhibitions and pageants. Their other diverſions 
are the ſame with thoſe of the peaſants of the neighbouring countries. 

Dazss Au D LANGUAGE.] The inhabitants of French Flanders are 
mere-Frenchmen and women in both theſe particulars. The Flemings 
on the frontiers of Holland dreſs like the Dutch boors, and their language 
is the ſame 3 but the better ſort of people ſpeak French, and dreſs in 
the ſame taſte, 9 4 17 | 1 
RETIOIOx.] The eſtabliſhed religion here is the Roman - cathalic; 
but proteſtants, and other ſects, are not moleſted. | "$87: 
 AxCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.] The-archbiſhoprics'are Carh-  . 
bray, Maline or Mecklin ; the biſhoprics, Ghent, | Bruges, Antwerp, 

tras, Ypres, Tournay, St. Omer, Namur, and Ruremonde. 7 

LzAXN IN, LEAAN ED "Phe ſociety of Jeſus has produced the moſt 

MEN, AND ARTISTS. I learned men in the Auſtrian Low Countries, 
in which they had many comfortable ſettlements, which are now upon the 
decline. Works of theology, and the civil and canon law, Latin poems 
and plays, are their chief productions. Strada is an elegant hiſtorian and 
poet. . The Flemiſh painters and * have great merit, and fox a 

LY ; | 3 3 
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ſchool by themſelves. The works of Rubens and Vandyke cannot be 
ſufficiently admired. Fiamingo, or the Flemings models for heads, par- 
ticularly thoſe of children, have never yet been equalled ; and the F lemings 
formerly engroſſed tapeſtry- weaving to themſelves. 5 | 
8 UnivsRsIiTi8s.] Louvain, Douay, Tournay, and St. Omer, The 
' firſt was founded in 1426, by John IV. duke of Brabant, and enjoys great 
privileges. By a grant of Pope Sixtus IV. this univerſity has the privilege 
of — to all the livings in the Netherlands, which right they enjoy, 
except in HollancC. 8 18+ e | 
AnTiqQuiTIES AND CURIOSITIEs, 1 Some Roman monuments of 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. temples and other buildings are 
to be found in thoſe provinces. Many. curious bells, churches, and the 
like, ancient and modern, are alſo found here; and the magnificent old 
_ +edifices of every kind, ſeen through all their cities, give evidences of their 
former grandeur. In 1607, ſome labourers found 1600 gold coins, aud 
antient medals of Antoninus Pius, Aurelius, and Lucius Verus. 
\ \ Cir1ss.] This article has employed ſeveral large volumes publiſhed 
by different authors, but in times when the Auſtrian Netherlands were 
far more flouriſhing than now. The walls of Ghent, formerly the capital 
of Flanders, and celebrated for its linen and woollen manufaRures, con- 
tain the circuit of ten miles, but now uhoccupied, and great part of it in 
a manner void, Bruges, formerly ſo noted for its trade and manufaQures, 
2, but above all for its fine canals, is now dwindled to an inconſiderable 
lace, Oſtend is now no more than a convenient harbour for traders ; and 
pres, a ſtrong garriſon town. The ſame may be ſaid of Charleroy and 
Namur, which lie in the Auſtrian Hainault. 
| Louvain, the capital of the Auſtrian Brabant, inſtead of its flouriſhing 
manufactories and places of trade, now contains pretty gardens, walks, 
and arbours. Bruſſels retains ſomewhat of its antient manufaRories; and 
being the reſidence of the governor or viceroy of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
it is a populous, lively place. Antwerp, once the emporium of the Eu- 0 
ropean continent, is now reduced to be a tapeſtry and thread lace-ſhop, i 
with the houſes of ſome bankers, jewellers, and painters adjoining. One 
of the firſt exploits of the Dutch, ſoon after they threw off the Spaniſh P 
2 was to ruin at once the commerce of Antwerp, by ſinking veſſels, *; 
loaded with ftone, in the mouth of the Scheld ; thus ſhutting up tor ever, 
the entrance of that river to ſhips of burden, This was the more cruel, 
as the people of Antwerp had been their friends and fellow ſufferers in the 
- cauſe of liberty. | | : 
It may be obſerved here, that every gentleman's houſe is a caſtle or 
chateau; and that there are more ſtrong towns in the Netherlands than 
in all the reſt of Europe; but ſince the decline of their trade, by tle 
: riſe of the Engliſh and Dutch, theſe. towns are conſiderably diminiſhed 
in fize, and whole ſtreets, . particularly in Antwerp, are in appearance 
. - uninhabited. In the Netherlands, proviſions are extremely good and 
cheap. A ſtranger may dine in Bruſſels on ſeven or eight diſhes of meat 
for lefs than a ſhilling Engliſh. - Travelling is ſafe, reaſonable and de. 
lightful in this luxurious country, The roads are generally a broad 
. cauſeway, and run for ſome miles in a ſtraight line, till they terminate 
wich the view of ſ6me; noble buildings. 1 
Coumugker Ax Dp MANUFACTURES.] The chief manufactures of the 
French and Auſtrian Netherlands, are their beautiful linens and laces; Ul 
which, notwithſtanding the boaſted improvements of their Er 
MINES 3 3 8 8 [of 
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they are yet uririvalled, particularly in that ſpecies called cambricks, from 
Cambray, the chief place of its manufacture. Theſe, manufactures form 
the principal article of their commerce. | 8 
Cons rirxufriom AND GOVERNMENT. ], The Auſtrian Netherlands 
are ſtill conſidered as a citele of the empire, of which the archducal 
houſe, as being ſovereign of the whole, is the ſole director and ſum- 
moning prince. This circle contributes its. ſhare to the impoſts of the 
empire, and ſends an envoy to the diet, but is not ſubject to the judica- 
tories of the empire. It is under 58 general, appointed by the 
court of Vienna, who, at preſent, is his ſerene highneſs prince Charles 
of Lorrain, brother to the late, and uncle to the preſent emperor. The 
face of an aſſembly, or parliament, for each province, is ſtill kept up, 
and conſiſts of the clergy, nobility, and deputies of towns, who meet at 
Bruſſels. Each province claims particular privileges, but they are of 
very little effect; and the governor ſeldom or never finds any reſiſtance 
to the will of his court, Every province has a particular governor, ſub- 
ject to Bs regent ;z and cauſes are here decided according to the civil and. 
canon law, CE | | he IE 1 5 
Revenues.] Theſe riſe from the demeſne lands and cuſtoms; but 
ſo much is the trade of the Auſtrian Flanders now reduced, that they 
are ſaid not to defray the expence of their government. The French 
Netherlands bring in a conſiderable revenue to the crown. 
 MitiTaRY STRENGTH] The troops maintained here by the em- 
preſs-queen are chiefly employed in the frontier garriſons, - Though. by. 
the barrier treaty, the Auſtrians were obliged to maintain three-fifths of 
thoſe garriſons, and the Dutch'two, yet both of them are miſerably defi- 
cient in their quotas, the whole requiring at leaſt-30,000 men, and in 
time of war above 10,000 more, 5 1 a 
Aus.] The arms of Flanders are, or, a lion ſable, and languid gules. 
Hisroxy.] The ſeventeen provinces, and that part of Germany 
Which lies weſt of the Rhine, was called Belgicæ Galliz by the Romans. 
pon the decline of that empire, the Goths, and other northern people, 
s firſt, as they paſſed through them 
in their way to France, and other parts of the Roman empire; and after 
being erected into ſmall governments, the heads of which were deſpotic 
within their own domintons, they were ſwallowed up by the houſe of 
Burgundy, The emperor Charles V. the heir of that family, ranked 
them as a part of tht empire; under the title of the Circle of Burgundy. 
The tyranny of his ſon Philip, who ſucceeded . to the throne of Spain, 
made the inhabitants attempt to throw off his yoke, which occaſioned a 
8 inſurrection. The counts Hoorn, Egmont, and the prince of 
range, appearing at the head of it, and Luther's reformation gaining 
ground about the ks time in the Netherlands, his diſciples joined the 
malecontents. Whereupon king Philip introduced a kind of inquiſition, 
in order to ſuppreſs them, and many thouſands were put to death by that 
court, beſides thoſe that periſhed by the ſword. Count Hoorn and. eount 
Egmont were taken and beheaded ; but the prince of Orange, whem they 
elected to be their ſtadtholder, retiripg into Holland, that and the adjacent 
provinces entered into a treaty for their mutual defence, at Utrecht, in 
the year 1579. And though theſe revolters at firſt were ſo deſpicable as 
to be termed Beggars by their tyrants, their perſeverance and courage was 
ſuch, under the prince of Orange, and the aſſiſtance afforded them by 
queen Elizabeth, both in troops and money, that they forced the crown 
of Spain at laſt to declare them a free people, about the year 160g ; and 
. Oe 2 afterwards 
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afterwards they were acknowledged by dg” to be an independant 
Kate, under the title of The Unzred Provinces. When the houſe of Auftria, 
which for ſome ages ruled over Germany, Spain, and part of Italy, with 
which they afterwards continued to carry on bloody wars, was become no 
longer formidable, and when the public jealoufy was directed againſt that 
of Bourbon, which was favoured by the povernment of Holland, who had 
diſpoſſeſſed the prince of Orange of the ſtadtholderſhip, the ſpirit of the 
people was ſuch, that they revived it in the perſon of the prince, who was 
afterwards William III. king of Great Britain; and during his reign, 
and that of queen Anne, they were principals in the grand confederacy 
againſt Lewis XIV. king of France. By their ſea wars with England, 
under Cromwell, and in the reign of Charles II. they acquired the repu- 
tation of a formidable naval power; but, as I have already mentioned, 
their military virtue is on the decline. 2 
The Spaniards remained poſſeſſed of the other ten provinces, or, as 
ty are termed, the Low Countries, until the duke of Marlborough, 
general of the allies, I the memorable battle of Ramilies, in the 
year 1706, After which, Bruſſels, the capital, and. great part of theſe 
provinces, acknowledged Charles VI. afterwards emperor of Germany, 
their ſovereign; and his daughter, the empreſs queen, remained poſſeſſed 
of them until the war of 1741, when the French made an entire conqueſt 
of them, except part of the province of Luxemburg; and the place 
retained by the French, by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in the year 

1748, may be ſeen in the preceding general table of diviſions. 
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1 1 Om, N 2 Ft 
Length 600 N ene I 5 and 19 eaſt long. 
BDieadth 500 ; betyeen 7 45 and 55 northplat. 

- ea Vo: E empire of Germany, properly ſo called, is 
I bounded by the German ocean, Denmark, and 

the Baltic, on the north; by Poland and Hungary, including Bohemia, 
on the eaſt; by Switzerland and the Alps, which divides it from Italy, 
on the ſouth ; and by the dominions of France and the Low Countries, on 
the weſt, from which it is ſeparated by the Rhine, Moſelle, and the Maes 
Grand vivisions.] The divifions of Germany, as laid down even 
by modern writers, are various and uncertain, I ſhall therefore ftick tC 
thoſe that are moſt generally received. Germany formetly was divided 
into the Upper, or fouthern, and the Lower, or northern. The empero 
Maximilian, predeceſſor and grandfather to the emperor Charles V. dn 
ded it into ten great circles; and the diviſion was confirmed-in the diet dl 

: Nuremberg, in 1 552; but the circle of Burgundy, or the ſeventeen pre 
Vinces of the Low Countries, being now detached from the empire, w 
are to confine ourſelves to nine of thoſe diviſions, as they now ſubſiſt. 
V bereof three are in the north, three in the middle, and three in th 
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| „ "EE | Upper Rhine 
The circles in the middle ä? Lower Rhine 
p by 447 7 . Franconia. 


SIM IS. | Auſtria 
The ſouthern ag 1 — — 2 Bavaria 
By 2 Swabia, 1 
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Diviſions. | "+15 "Sabdividons. - 18 Chief towns. 
Pomerania, in Pruffian Pomerania, N. E. Stetin 
the North. I Swediſh Pomerania, N. W. I Stralſand. - 
Brandenburg in the middle, ) Altmark, weſt ( Stende!l 4* 
ſubject to its own elector þ Middlemark 3 Berlin, Potſdam ne 
the ig of Pruſſia. Newark, eaſt ( Franefort, Cuſtrin. 5 
Saxony, Proper, in the { Duchy of Saxony, N. Wittenb ö 
ſouth, ſubje& to its ] Luſatia, marq. eaſt. Bautzen, orlits - 
own cleQtor. ...- 4} Miſa, 4 ſouth Dreſden 
of bl 5 ' Meiſlein. 


mani, angr, weſt 7 -1 4 — l the 


Saxe Meiningen Meinin 
I Saxe Zeits : + 2 2 Zea 
I u Saxe Altenburg, 8. E. 3 Altenburg 
The duchies of 4 Saxe Weimer, weſt - „38 Weimer 
I Saxe Gotha, weſt— 22 Gotha Wo 
Saxe Eiſnach, S. W. £0 | Eiſnach . 
Saxe Saalfield  —— J Saalfield. f 


ry Schwartſburg, Subject to their ( Sonderhauſe 
The counties of jv of Je en, N. oy reſpective A 3 
Mansfield, N. \ counts. (Mansfield. 
Fall, middle, ſubject to Pruſſia Hall 
The duchies of Saxe Naumberg, — to its > z Nawnburg., | 


e own duke. 


The counties of” ; C Hohenſtein, weſt — Northhauſen. 
Deſſau, Zerbſt 

Principality of A . Kothen. 

Zaal- Dan or We 1 Hall. | | tz 


Vote ſouth, ſubject to the WV? 
_... eleQtorof Saxony _ a Plowen. 


—Iulereibeng, middle, ſubject to 
Duchy of = the elector of Saxony — 


Stolberg, north-weſt, —— LF! daes 


a 4 


"Merciberg 
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baader. 488 f 
Holſtein D.] Ditmarſh, weſt. |.2 2 
north of 4 Stormaria, ſouth- 822 
the Elbe | Humburgh, a fore 2 


-reign ſtate 


Keil, ſubje& to Holſtein 
Gottorp 

Meldorp [ ſubject to 

Glucſar I Denmark. 


IN E. L. 10-35. 
och, | L. 54 an imperial city. 
LWagerland, eaſt 15 8 8 _—_ vg 


L Lubec, an imperial city. 
Lawen Ducky, north of the Elbe, {i to 
bar He, 95 — TLawcaburg. | 
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| Diviſions. - + : Faw e em 5 Chief Towns. 
D. Brunſwic Proper ( Brunſwic = | 

EI D. Wolfenbuttle 12 Wolfenbuttle 

Wo enn C. Rheinſtein, ſouth 8 ( } Rheinſtein 

| 8 LCC. Blankenburg — * Bfankenburg. 

Bubject to the elec- D. nnen — Hanover 

| tor of Hanover, 


king of Great D. Grubbenkagen | — * Grobbenhagen 


Britain. Gottengen Gottengen. 
Lunenburg D. ſub. D. of Lunenburg wg roger zel. 
to Hanover. 15. Zell F Zell 
Bremen D. and Verden D. ſub. to :F Bremen, an peu ys 
Hanover, north | Verden. | | 
| D. Swerin, north, ſubject NL te pf 
Mecklenburg J .to, its duke ene 5 
| Duchy — Id. Guſtrow, north, ſubject I i» 
to its duke Guſtrow. n 
| Hildeſheim biſhopric, in the ES, ſubje& 0 ;Hildeſheim, an imp 
to its biſhop. rial city. 


5 Ma eburg ral „ ſouth-eaſt, eto to the | 
oo of hd, — my 1 Magdeburg, 


oa arg Wes to ruft, 3 1 1 Halbe rſtat. 


WEST HALIA CincLs. IS 


YE C. or Eaſt Frieſland, 1 
I fubjett to Hog of Pruſſia 
North . ] Oldenburg . fab. to the king 


wed 3 Delmonhorlt of Denmark. 
Poo $0 RO 1 ſuhject to Ha- 
{ Diep holt norer 45: 


Mutter B. ſub. to its biſhop I [Munſter 5 


Paderborn B. ſub. to its dite . Paderborn 
| Oſnaburg B. ſub. to its biſhop Ty enn 
| Lippe 3 ſub. to count. a 
de 1 — | Bickeburg | 
„ etmold, C. Weil den 5 
3 Weliern count 4 | Lemgo | 
"Ot ge Pyrmont, C. ſub. to its own count, 4 Pyrmont 
Diviſion ; Ritber q . ſub. to its own count f | Ritberg | 
Mind D. 15 Minden 
| Ravenſburg C 0. fub, to Pruſſia | [ Raveniburg, 15 
Weſtphalia B. ſub, to the eleQtor | 
of Cologn . _ | Arenſburg 
Tecklenburg C. ſab; ; wo Pruſſia * Tecklenburg 
Linge C. ſub. to Pruſſaa Linge. 5 


2 
| (Cleve D. ſub. to the k. of Pruſ. ? 
4 3 Berg. D. | ſub. to the 1 | 4 
| . Juliers Au 5) 


{ || Juliers D. ; Pruſſia 2 8 | 


. Mark C. ſab. to Pruſſia | | —_— 
Dirigons Liege B. wb; to its own. biſhop | 


3 Liege | 


5) | Bentheim WY to it un count Bentheim 
f TEE 180; t its Oy count 4 cSiinfort, 


_CERMANT, - a7 
4. Uyytx RHINE CIA. | 


Yiviſions. SBubdiviſions Chief towns. 

Heſſe Caſſel, landg. . —) (Caſſel ME 

Heſſe Heſſe Marpurg, landg. N. — > 4 Marpurg bi 
\ Heſſe Darmſtadt, landg.— J Darmſtadt, 


Each of the above ſubdiviſions are abe wo to their reſpective nes 
Heſſe Homberg — — ) ( Homber 
J Heſſe Rhinefield — - — Rhinefield 928 

Heſſe Wanfried Wanfield 


* 


E 
Naſſau 8 — 2 Hadamar 
a... | Naſſau Kerberg — | Kerber 
ue .| Naſſau Sie _ — HO Siegen 
W 2 Naſſau Idſtein— <=? latein 85 
entera , | Naſſau Weilburg — 23 3 Weilburg | 
fouth I Naſſau Wiſbaden — | 3588 | Wiſbaden | 
Ye Ns — . 8 2 Bielſteid 2 
INaſſau Otweiler — 888 Otweiler 
| Naſſau Uſingen — 2 6 [Utiiges. 
Te rritory of Fran kfort,. a ſovereign ſtate — {Frankfort on 2 arm. 


County of Erpach, ſubje&t to its own count — Erpach eaſt. 
| Biſhopric of Spire, a ſovereign ſtate — 6 Rhine, " 
Duchy of Zwebruggen, or Deuxponts ow, | G 
to.the duke of Deixponts . — E Deuxpoñts in the P alt, 1 
County of Catzebelbogen; ſubje& to Heſſe Catzenelbogen » on dhe 
Cafſel  —— — — Lhon. 1 
Waldec, ſubject to its own count | 
Solms 


Solms, ſubject to its own count 
Hanau, ſubject to Heſſe Caſſel— Hanau 8 
| Eyſenberg, ſub; to its own count endes F 
Counties of Soyn 5 il etl | Sayn 
a Wied — —— Wied 
Wetgenſtein — — | Witgenftein | 
Haizfieldſui ? Hatzfield 
Weſterberg — 4 *Weſterberg, 
Abby of Fal , ſuby ect to its abbot  ———< Pauld. 
Hirchfield 80 to Heſſe Caſſel— Hirchſeld. 
5. Lowes a ce. N : 
' Diviſions. © Chief towns. 5 


ſides that river, ſubject to the 3 Phill lipſburg, Manheim, and Fran: 


Palatinate of the Rhine, on both Heigelburg on the Neckar 
elector Palatine, keridal on the Rhine. 


Degen 4 35 Cologne, on the Rhone, 
Archbiſhoprics | | | . 353 Boks on the Rhine. 
and Ments,. SYS Mentz, . on the Rhine, Af. 
Pletorace of : | 25 chaffenburg, on the Maine, 
| Triets”, ] (fers, on the Moſelle, © 


4O 
Q 
* 


— Inner _ 


— A 
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| Biſhopric of Worms, a ſovereign ſtate 0 Wo 
Duchy of Simmeren, ſub, to its own duke — Simmeren. 


Duchies of 4 Carniola — — © 


5 Bulboprics of f {Tr 20 i | 23 1 
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Divifions, | Chief towns. 
orms, on the Rhine, an- 
imperial city. 


Rhinegraveſtein ——— 
Meurs, ſubj. to Pruſſia — 
Veldenti, ſubj. to the ene | 
Palatine — — 
Spanheim —— — 


Rhinegraveſtein 
Meurs 


Counties of \ Veldents. 
| 4 Creutznatch 


i ee — — J ULeymingen. 
6. FRANCONIA Ciners, 72H 
EY pany ITE | Chief towns, 
Wort urg, W. 8 heir re-) Wurtſburg 
Biſhoprics of + Bemberg, N. 958 W a 1 
P i Aich s 8. 11 Pairs biſhops. Aj 2 | 


Cullenback, Cullen- 
Subject to their re- | 
M ab 8 2 N.. } back 
ms 1 Auſpach, 8. \ m— Ry Anſpach: 
| | \ Snbdinifiend. 5 Chief towns. 
Principality of Henneburg, . — | Henneburgh 
Duchy of Coberg, N. ſubj. to its ee —  Coberg 
Duchy of Hilburghauſen, ſubj. to its bag — -* Hitburghauſen 


- Burgravate of Nuremburg, S. E. an independent Nuremburg, an 


ſtatekꝛyq — I imperial city. 
Territory of the great maſter of ahe-Teutonic —— "In M eim 
Mergentheim, S. W. — 1 TETgERtHeUN. 

| | T4; Reineck 


Bareith, E. ſub. to its own A ql Bareith 
Papenheim, S. ſub. to its own count Papenheim 
+ Werthewn,. . Wertheim 


Counties of J ©. fel, middle —— Caffe 
Schwartzenburg, abel to its own. | |. Schwartzenburg 
count — middle 


Holach. 
7. AUSTRIA ciner. 25 


The whole circle belongs to the empreſs queen of Dans. 
Diviſion. Chief towns. 
VIENNA, E. lon. 16-20. 
Archducy of Auſtria Proper — _= N. * 48. 20, Lints Ens, 
we 


Þ Stira ER, Cilley, 25 Gratz, Cilley, S. E. 
Carinthia — — Glagenfurt, Lavemund, 8. E. | 
Lankach, Zerknits, Tries, 
_ Veits, S. B. 
Goritia 
County of 4750 — 


— _J. Gorits, 8. — 
25 Inſpruek W. on the 
3 of Italy 
and Switzerland. 


Trent 


. 


Abbies of J Pacha 2 


| 8. BAVARIA Cisckr. 
Subdiviſions. | Chief towns. 


Duchy of Bavaria” ; Munich, Landſhut, Ingold- 
Proper, on 25 Danube | ſtat, N. W. Donawert, 0 


gubject to the atiſbon] N. an imperial 

3 Felector of Ba- he ] 

Palatinat of Bavaria | varia Amberg, I Sultſbach] N. of the 
q wo Danube, ſubje& We 


p tor Palatine. 
Friſ®ogen, fabjec to its biſhop — Freiflingen 


_ Biſhopric of Paſſau, ſubject to its _ - Paſſau, E. on the 1 


biſnop 


hy of , ſubj. to th letor | | 
3 ud). * 2 Neuberg, W. on the Danube. 


Archbiſhopric of Saltiurg, eie to its . | 
ben aber J Saltſburg, S8. E. Hallen, 


9. SWABIA Cixerx. 3 
Subdivifons. | Chief towns. 8 


Duchy of Wartemburg, ſub. to the ( Stutgar rd 1 On, or 


duke of Wurtemburg Stutgard. ( Tubingen, Hailbron | 8 2 | 
ſubject to their On, or 
Marqui- Baden Baden J BadenDourlach a 
ſates of Jz BadenDourlach — Baden Weiller g ear the 
Augſburg, an imperial city, 
8 — + ee to its own ockſtet, Blenheim 12 
55 near the Danube. 
Ulm, on the Danube, an im- 
perial city. 


bee of Ulm, a ſovereign ſtate 


 BDiſhoprie of Conſtance, ſubje& to its own f Conſtance, on the lake of 


biſhop under the houſe of Auſtria _ Conſtance, 
Princi Mindelheim ) Subject to (Mindelheim, S. of Ae 
ities _ 11 urſtemburg F their reſpec- 3 Furſtenburg, S. 
Hohenzollern } tive princes, 2 8. 


Oeting — — Oetin 
Counties of J Koningſeck— — Kon — ſouth-eaſt 
| | C Hohenrichburg — 1 north, Re 
KT Waldburg —— Waldburg, ſouth- F 
PRONE W hs wg — 3 north. 
Kempten — If Kempten, on the Iller 
— Buchaw, S. of the Danube - 
— Lindaw, on the lake of Con- 
ſtance, imperial cities. 
Nordlingen, north of * Da- 


nube 


Lindaw 


Imperial cities, or ſovereign ſtates — J Memminghen, eaſt 


Rotwell, on the Neckar, and 


| TIF. "0 many more. 
ac foreſt, N. . 

Subject tothe} -Rhinefield Cc. | FRhinefield _ Lara 

houſe of Au 1 —— of Burgaw — Burgaw, eaſt, 


ria | Territory of Briſpow 7 
FE np on te Rhine boss, reibe and Briſne. 
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Naux.] Great part of modern Germany lay in antient Gaul, as 1 
have already mentioned; and the word Germany is of itſeif but modern, 
Many fanciful derivations, have been given of the word; the moſt pro- 
bable is, that it is compounded of Ger, or Gar, and Man; which, in 
the antient Celtic, fignifies a warlike man. The Germans, however, 
went by various other names, ſuch as Allemanni, Tudeſcos, from their 
antrent god Tuiſco, or from their firſt founder Thuiſcon; which laſt is 
the moſt antient deſignation. The vulgar people of Germany at this very 
day are unacquaiuted with the word German, for they call themſelves 
Teutſchers, and their country Teutchland., : + © e RAR 
CLiMATE, SEASONS, AND $801L.]. The climate of Germany, as in 
all large tracts of country, differs greatly, not only on account of the 
fituation, north, eaſt, ſouth, and welt, 47 according. to the improve- 
ment of the ſoil, which has a vaſt effect upon the climate. The moſt mild 
and ſettled weather is found in the. middle of the country, at an equal 
diſtance from the ſea and the Alps, In the north it is ſharp ; towards the 
Huth it is more temperate. 3 * | WE 
The ſoil of Germany is not improved to the full by culture, and there. 
fore in many places it is bare and ſterile, though in others it is ſurpriz- 
ingly fruitful. Agriculture has of late years made an extraordinary pro- 
greſs, which apr neceſſarily change the moſt barren parts of Germany 
reatly to their advantage. The ſeaſons vary as much as the ſajl. In the 
uth' and weſtern parts they are more regular than'thoſe that lie near the 
fea, or that abound with lakes and rivers, The north winds and the 
eaſtern blaſts are unfavourable to vegetation. Upon the whole, there is 
no great difference between the ſeaſons of Germany and thoſe of 
Great» Britain. | 


MovnTains.] The chief mountains of Germany are the Alps, which 


Givide it from Italy, and thoſe which ſeparate Saxony, Bavaria, and 


Moravia from Bohemia. Great part of Germany, however, may be 


called a ſpacious plain, interſperfed here and there with agreeable hills, 
Which only tend to heighten the beauty of the ſcene, rags oh 6 
' FoxesTs.)] The vaſt paſſion which the Germans have for hunting the 
wild boar, is the reaſon hy perhaps there are more woods and chaſes yet 
ſanding in Germany than in moſt other countries. The Heraynian foreſt, 
which in Cæſar's time was nine days journey in length, and fix in breadth, 
is now cut down in many places, or parcelled out into woods, which go by 
particular names, Moſt of the woods are pine, fir, oak, and beech. 
There is a vaſt number of foreſts of leſs note in every part of this country; 
almoſt every count, baron, or gentleman, having a chace or park adorned 
with pleaſure houſes, and well flocked with game, viz. deer, of which 
there are ſeven or eight ſorts, as roebucks, ſtags, &c. of all ſizes and 
colours, and many of a vaſt growth; plenty of hares, conies, foxes, bears, 
wolves, and boars. They abound ſo Suck alſo with wild. fowl, that in 
many places the peaſants leave them and veniſon for their ordinary food. 
Rivers axp LakEs.] No country can hoaſt a greater variety of noble 
large rivers than Germany. At their head ſtands the Danube or Ponaw, 
fo called from the ſwiftneſs of the current, and which ſome pretend to be 
naturally the fineſt river in the world. From Vienna to Belgrade it is ſo 
broad, that, in the wars between the Turks and Chriſtians, ſhips of war 
have been engaged on it; and its conveniency for carriage to all the coun- 
tries through which it paſſes is inconeeivable. The Danube, however, 
contains a yaſt number of cataracts and Whirlpools; its ſtream is rape 
. r [1 Bo Oc RE. : Wl 
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GERMANY: 417 
and its courfe, without reckoning turnings or windings, is computed & 
© 1620 miles. The other principal rivers are the Rhine, Elbe, Oder, 
Weſer, Moſelle, Spree, Penne, Grus, Mein, and Saar. Ee 
Tpe chief lakes of Germany, not co mention many inferior ones, are 
thoſe of Conſtance and Bregentz. Beſides theſe are the Chiemſee, or the 
lake of Bavaria; and the Zecknitzer-ſee, in the dutchy of Carniola, whoſe 
waters often run off and return again in an extraordinary manner. | 
© Befides thoſe lakes and rivers, in ſome of which are found pearls, Ger- 
any contains large noxious bodies of ſtanding water, which are next ta 
peſti ene afflict the neighbouring natives with many deplorable 
diſorders. 5 . 
Mix ERAL WATERS AND BATHS,] Germany is ſaid to contain more of 
thoſe than all Europe beſides, All Europe has heard of the Spa waters, 
and thoſe of Pyrmont. "Thoſe of -Aix-la-Chapelle are ftill more noted. 
They are divided into the Emperor's Bath, and the Little Bath; and the 
ſprings of both are ſo hot, that they let them cool ten or twelve hours 
before they uſe them. Each of thoſe, and many other waters have their 
partizans in the medical faculty, and if we are to believe all they ſay, 
they cure diſeaſes internal and cutaneous, either by drinking or bathing. 
The baths and medicinal waters of Embs, Wiſbaden, Schwalbach, Wil- 
dungen, and Brakel, likewiſe perform their wonders in almoſt all diſeaſes. | 
The mineral ſprings at the laſt mentioned place are ſaid to intoxicate as 
ſoon as wine, and therefore they are incloſed. Carlſbad and Baden baths 
have been deſcribed and recommended by many great phyſicians, and uſed 
with great ſucceſs by many royal perſonages. | © 4 
After all, many are of opinion that great part of the falutary virtues 
aſcribed to theſe waters is owing to the exerciſes and amuſements of the 
patients, It is the intereſt of the proprietors to provide for both; and 
many of the German princes feel the benefit of the many elegant and polite 
inſtitutions for the diverſion of the public. The neatneſs, cleanlineſs, 
and conveniency of the places of public reſort are inconceivable; and 
though at firſt they were attended with expence, yet they more than pay 
themſelves in a few years by the company which crouds to them from all 
parts of the world ; many of whom do not repair thither for health,” bug 
for amuſement and converſation. _ | | Heat 
MeTaLs AND MINERALS.] Germany abounds in both. Bohemia, 
and many places in the circle of Auſtria, and other parts of Germany, 
contain mines of filver, quickſilver, copper, tin, iron, lead, ſulphur, 
nitre, and vitriol. Salt-petre, ſalt- mines, and falt-pits are found in Au- 
ſtria, Bavaria, Sileſia, and the Lower Saxony; as are carbuncles, ame- 
thiſts, jaſper, ſaphire, agate, alabaſter, ſeveral ſorts of pearls, turquois 
ſtones, and the fineſt of rubies, which adorn the cabinets of the greateſt 
princes and virtuoſi. In Bavaria, Tirol, and Liege, are quarries of cu- 
rious marble, ſlate, chalk, ochre, red lead, allum, and bitumen; beſides 
other foſſils. In ſeveral. places are. dug up ſtones, which to a ſtrong fancy _ 
repreſent different animals, and ſometimes trees of the human form. Many 
of the German circles furniſh coal-pits, and the terra fgillata of Mentz, with 
white, yellow, and red veins, is thought to be an antidote againſt poiſon. 
. VEceTaABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCT10NS]. Theſe differ in Ger- 
many very little; if at'all, from 'the countries 1 have already deſcribed ; 
but naturaliſts are of opinion, that had the Germans, even before the 
middle of this century, been acquainted with agriculture, their country 
would have been the moſt fruitful of any in Europe. Even in its preſent, 
what we. may call rude tate,” proviſions are more cheap and plentiful in 
| 3 r Marth. e Germany 
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Germany than e other country perhaps in the world; witneſs the 
rodigious armies which the moſt uncultivated part of it maintained 
le the late war, while many of the richeſt and molt fertile provinces 
remained untouched. 'The country in general yields great plenty of wheat, 
buck-wheat, rye, ſpelt, barley, oats, peas, beans, vetches, and all kinds 
of vegetables, fruits, and fiſh. een 
The Rheniſh and the Moſelle wines differ from thoſe of other countries 
in a, peculiar lightneſs and deterſive qualities, more ſovereign. in ſome gif- 
eaſes than any medicine. + e | 
The German wild boar differs in colour from our common hogs. Their 
fleſh, and the hams made of it, is preferred by many, even to thoſe of 
Weſtmoreland, for flavour and grain. The glutton of Germany is ſaid 
to be the moſt voracious. of all animals. Its prey is almoſt every thing 
that has life, which it can maſter, eſpecially birds, hares, rabbits, goats, 
and fawns; whom they ſurprize artfully and devour greedily. On theſe 
the glutton feeds ſo.ravenouſly, chat it falls into a kind of a torpid ſtate, 
and not being able to move, he is killed by the huntſmen; but though 
both boars and wolves will kill him in that condition, they will not eat 
im. His colour is a beautiful brown, with a faint tinge of red. 
_. Germany yields abundance of excellent heavy horſes; but their oxen 
and ſheep are not comparable to thoſe. of England, probably owing to the 
Want of {kill in feeding and rearing them. Some parts of Germany are 
remarkable for fine-larks, and great variety of ſinging birds, which are 
ſent to all parts of Europe. Game is found every where in abundance. 
POPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, I As the empire of Ger- 
- +. CUSTOMS, -DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS. : many. is a collection of 
ſeparate ſtates, each having a different government and police, we can 
ſay little with preciſion as to the number of its inhabitants; but if they 
- are fixed at twenty millions, the number is perhaps not exaggerated: 
When the landholders become better 1 with agriculture and cul- 
. - tivation, population muſt naturally encreaſe among them. 8 
The Germans in their perſons are tall, fair, and ſtrong built. The 
ladies have generally fine. complexions; and ſome of them, eſpecially in 
Saxony, have all the delicacy of ſeatures and ſhape that are ſo bewitching 
in a certain iſland of Europe. pg 2D Ws TE 
Both men and women affect rich dreſſes, which in faſhion are the ſame 
in France and England; but the better ſort of men are exceſſively fond 
of gold and filver lace, eſpecially if they are in the army. The ladies 
1 principal courts differ not much in their, dreſs from the French and 
ngliſh, only they are not ſo exceſſively fond of paint as the former. At 
ſome courts they appear in rich furs, and all of them are loaded with 
jewels, if they can obtain them. The female part of the burghers families 
in many-of the German towns, dreſs in a very different manner, and ſome 
of them inconceivably fantaſtic, as may be ſeen in many prints publiſhed 
in books of travels; but in this reſpe& they are gradually reforming, and 
many of them make-quite a different appearance in their dreſs from what 
they did thirty or forty years ago; as to the peafantry and labourers, 
they dreſs as in other parts of Europe, according to their employments, 
conveniency, and opulence, In Weſtphalia, and moſt other parts of Ger- 
many, they ſleep between two feather-beds, or rather the upper one of 
down, with ſheets ſtitched to. them, which by uſe becomes a very com- 
fortable practice. The moſt unhappy part of the Germans are the tenants 
of little needy princes; who ſqueeze them to keep up their own grandeur ; 
but in general the e of the common people are far preferable 
to thoſe of the French. 4 gt 
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The Germans are naturally a frank, honeſt, hoſpitable people, free 
from artifice and diſguiſe, The higher orders are N e proud of 
titles, anceſtry, and ſhew. The Germans, in general, are thought to want 
animation, as their perſons promiſe more vigour and aQtivity than they . 
commonly exert, even in the field of battle. But when commanded by = 
able generals, eſpecially the Italians, ſuch as Montecuculi and prince | 
Eugene, they have done great things, both againſt the Turks and the | 
French. 'The imperial arms have ſeldom made any remarkable figure 
againſt either of thoſe two nations, or againſt the Swedes or Spaniards, 
* commanded by German generals. This poſſibly might be owing to 
the arbitrary obſtinacy of the court of Vienna ; for in the two laſt wars 
| the Auſtrians exhibited. prodigies of military valour and genius. a 
Induſtry, application, and perſeverance, are the great characteriſtics of 
the German nation, eſpecially the mechanical part of it. Their works of 
art would be incredible were they not viſible, eſpecially in watch and clock- 
making, jewellery, turnery, {-alpt „drawing, painting, and certain 
| kinds of architecture, ſome of which I ſhall have occaſion to mention, 
The Germans have been charged with intemperance in eating and drink- 
ing, and perhaps not unjuſtly, owing to the vaſt plenty of their country in 
wine and proviſions of every kind. But thoſe practices ſeem now) to be 
a 
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wearing out. At the greateſt tables, though the gueſts drink pretty freely 
at dinner, yet the repaſt is commonly finiſhed by coffee, after three or 
four public toaſts have been drank. ' But no people have more ſeaſting at 
marriages, funerals, and birth-days. 9 | . 
The German nobility are generally men of ſo much honour, that a 
ſharper in other countries, eſpecially in England, meets with more credit 
if he pretends to be a German, rather than of any other nation, : 
The merchants and tradeſmen are very civil and obliging. All the ſons 
of noblemen inherit their fathers titles, which greatly perplexes the heralds 
and genealogiſts of that country. This perhaps is one of the reaſons wh 
, the German huſbands are not quite ſo complalſant as they ought otherwiſe 
. to be to their ladies, who are not entitled to any pre-eminence at the - 
table; nor indeed do they ſeem to affect it, being far from either 
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5 ambition or loquacity, though they are ſaid to be ſomewhat too fond of 

, aming. From what has been premiſed, it may eaſily be conceived, 

1 that many of the German nobility, having no other hereditary eſtate than 

K a high ſounding title, eaſily enter into their armies, and thoſe of other 

4 ſovereigns. Their fondneſs for title is attended with many other incon- 

t veniences, Their princes think that the cultivation of their lands, though 

b it may treble their revenue, is below their attention; and that, as they 

x are a ſpecies of beings ſuperior to labourers of every kind, they would 

a demean themſelves in being concernedin the improvement cf their grounds. | 

Fl The domeſtic diverſions of the Germans are the fame as in England ö 

d billiards, cards, dice, fencing, dancing, and the like. In ſummer, peo- 

it ple of faſhion repair to places of public reſort, and drink the waters. As 

3 to their field diverſions, beſides their favourite one of hunting, they have 

b | bull and bear baiting, and the like. The inbabitants of Vienna live lux- 

5 .unoully, a great part of their time being ſpent in feaſting and carouſing; 

of and in winter, when the ſeveral branches of the Danube are frozen over, 

5 and the ground covered with ſnow, the ladies take theig recreation in 

ts ſledges of different ſhapes, ſuch as griffins, tygers, ſwans, ſcollop-ſhells, 

” &c. Here the lady fits, dreſſed in velvet lined with rich furs, and adorned 

le with laces and jewels, having on her heagya velvet cap; and the Ledge is 
| : rawn” | 
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drawn by one horſe, ſtag, or other creature, ſet off with plumes of feathers; 
ribbons, and bells. As this diverſion 1s taken chiefly in the night-tim 
ſervants ride before the ſledge with torches, and a gentleman fitting on the 
Nedge behind guides the horſe. 5 | 
| . This is à copious article, but I ſhall confine myſelf to 
_ what is moſt neceſſary to be known. Before the reformation introduced 
by Luther, the German biſk6ps were poſſeſſed (as indeed many of them 
are at this day) of- prodigious power and revenues, and were the tyrants 
of the emperors as well as the people. Their ignorance was only equalled 
by their ſuperſtition. The Bohemians were the firſt who had an idea of 
reformation, and made fo glorious a ſtand for many years againſt the 
errors of Rome, that they were indulged in the liberty of taking the ſa- 
crament in both kinds, and other ras, aw not tolerated in the Romiſh 
church. This was in a great meaſure owing to Wickliff, an Engliſhman, 
who went much farther in reforming the real errors of popery than Luther 
himſelf. Wickliff was ſeconded by John Huſs, and Jerome of Prague, 
who, notwithſtanding the emperor's ſafe conduct, were infamouſly burnt 
at the council of Conſtance. | 175 e e 
The reformation introduced afterwards by Luther * of which we have 
ſpoke in the introduction, though it, ſtruck at the chief abuſes in the 
9 of Rome, was thought in ſome points (particularly that of cbn- 
ſubſtantiation, by which the real body of Chriſt, as well as the elements 
of bread and wine, is ſuppoſed to be taken in the ſacrament) to be im- 
perfect. Calviniſm , therefore, or the religion of Geneva (as now prac- 
tiſed in the church of Scotland) was introduced into Germany, and i; 
now the religion of the king of Pruſſia, the landgrave of Heſſe, and ſome 
other princes, who maintain a parity of orders in the church. Some go 
ſo far as to ſay that the numbers of proteſtants and papiſts in the empire 
are now almoſt equal. Germany, particularly Bohemia, Moravia, and 
the Palatinate, is overrun with ſedlartes of all kinds; and Jews abound itt 
the empire. At preſent, the modes of worſhip and forms of church go- 
| vernment are by the proteſtant German princes conſidered in a civil rather 
than a religious light, The proteſtant clergy are learned and exemplary 
In their deportment, but the popiſh ignorant and libertine, 
ARCHBISHOPSEES AND BISHOPSEES.] There are fix archbiſhoprics 
in Germany, which are differently repreſented by authors, ſome of whom 
[repreſent Vienna as being a ſuffragan to the archbiſhopſee of Saltzburg ; 
and others as being an archbiſhopric, but depending immediately upon 
| - - the pope. The others are the archbiſhop of Mentz, who has under him 
twelve ſuffragans, but one of them, the biſhop of Bamberg, is ſaid to 
be exempted from his juriſdiftion ;—T'riers has three ſuffragans ;—Cologne 
Has four ;—Magdeburg has five ; Saltzburgh has nine, beſides Vienna ;— 
'and Bremen three. 3 A thn | 
At different periods fince the reformation it has been found expedient, 
to ſatisfy the claims of temporal princes, to fecularize the. following 
biſhopfets, Bremen, Verden, Magdeburgh, Halberſtadt, Minden, on 
1 0 | „ 
* Born in Safony, in the year 1483, began to diſpute the doctrines of the Romifh 
[church 1817, and died 1346, in the 63d year of his age. 2 
: + John Calvin was born in the province of Picardy, in the north of France, anno 
1506. Being obliged to fly from that kingdom, he ſettled at Geneva in 1536, where he 


eftabliſked a new form of church diſcipline, which was ſoon after embraced by ſeveral 
nations and fates, who are now denominated Calviniſts, or Preſbyterians, He died at 


9 


_.. Geneva, in the year 1564; and his Mitings make nine volumes in foljoc | | 
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burg, (which goes alternately to the houſes of Bavaria and Hanover, 
and is at preſent held by his Britannic majeſty's ſecond ſon) and Lubec. 
Such of thoſe ſees as were archbiſhoprics are now conſidered as duchies, 

and the biſhoprics as principalities. : | | : 
LANGUAGE. ] The Teutonic part of the German tongue is an ori- 
inal language, and has no relation to the Celtic. It is called High 

Dutch, and is the mother ee of all Germany; but varies ſo much 

in its diale&, that the people of one province ſcarcely underſtand thoſe of 
another, Latin and French are the moſt uſeful languages in Germany, | 
when a traveller is ignorant of High Dutch. | | | 

The German Pater-Noſter is as follows: Unjer Vater, der du bift im | 
himmel. Geheiliget awerde dein name. Zukomme dein reich. Dein wille 
geſehehe, wie im himmel alſo auch auf erden. Unſer täglich brodt gib uns | 
heute. Und vergib uns unſer ſchuld, als wir vergeben unſern ſchutdigern. | 
Unde fubre uns nicht in werſuchung. Sondern erliſe uns von dem boſen. Dex 
dein is das reich, und die krafft, und die herrlichkeit, in ewigheit, Amen. | 

LEARNING, LEARNED — No country has produced a greater | 
| AND UNIVERSITIES, variety of authors than Germany, and 


there is no where a more general taſte for reading, eſpecially in the pro- 
teſtant countries, Printing is encouraged to a fault ; every man of letters 
is an author; they multiply books without number, thouſands of theſeſes 
and diſputations are annually publiſhed ; for no man can be a graduate | 
in their univerſities, who has not publiſhed one diſputation at leaſt. In | 
this country there are 36 univerſities, of which 17 are proteſtant, 17 Ro- 
man catholic, and two mixed; beſides a vaſt number of colleges, gym- 
naſia, pedagogies, and Latin ſchools. There are alſo many academies 
and ſocieties for the promoting the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, the belles 
lettres, antiquities, painting, ſculpture, architecture, &c. as the Imperial 
Leopoldine academy of the nature curieſ; the academy of ſciences at | 
Vienna, at Berlin, at Gottingen, at Erfurth, at Leipſic, at Duiſburgh, at 
Bremen, at Gieſen and at Hamburgh. At Dreſden and Nuremburg are 
academies for painting, at Berlin a royal military academy, and at 
Augſburg 1s the imperial Franciſcan academy of fine arts, to which we 
may add the Latin ſociety at Gena, Of the public libraries the moſt | 
celebrated are thoſe of Vienna, Berlin, Halle, Wolfenbuttel, Hanover, 
Gottingen, Weimar, and the council library at Leipſic. The Germans 
ave written largely upon the Roman and Canon laws; Stahl, Van 
Swieten, Storck, and Hoffman, have contributed greatly to the improve- 
ment of phyſic; Ruvinus and Dillenius of botany ; Heiſter of anatomy and 
ſurgery 3 Newman, Zewmermann, Pott, and Margraff, of chymiſtry. In 
Philoſophy, natural and moral, the reputation of Leibnitz, Wolfius, Puf- 
fendorff, Thomaſius, Otto van Gueriche, and Kepler, is great. Every 
prince, baron, and gentleman in Germany is a chymiſt or natural philo- 
lopher, Germany has alſo produced good political writers, geographers, 
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4 and hiſtorians, of whom Buſhing is the moſt voluminous; but they ſeem 
g to have no great taſte or capacity for works of wit and entertainment, 
as, poetry; plays, romances, and novels, or what is called the belles 
lettres; but they have had ſome good critics and antiquarians. They 
" have one great defect, in all their writings, namely, that they are ex- 
tremely prolix, dry, voluminous, and mechanical, and know little or 
10 nothing of that valuable art in which ſome nations excel, namely, of 
he enlivening their performances, and mixing the pleaſant with the uſefol. 
* Some writers however of the preſent age, as Klopſtock, Rabner, Gellert, 
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Kleiſt, Geſner, Gleim, Gottſched, and Hagadorn are exceptions from 


theſe remarks. With reſpect to the fine arts, the Germans have acquitted 
themſelves tolerably well. Germany has produced” ſome good painters, 
architects, ſculptors, and engravers. They even pretend to have been 


the firſt inventors of engraving, etching, and metzotinto. Printing, if 


firſt invented in Holland, was, ſoon after, greatly improved in Germany, 
The Germans are generally allowed to be the firſt inventors of great guns; 
as alſo of gun-powder in Europe, about the year 1320. Germany has 
likewiſe produced ſome excellent muſicians ; Handel, Bach, and Haſſe, 
of whom Handel ftands at the head; and it is acknowledged, that he 


arrived at the ſublime of muſic, but he had not the ſmalleſt idea between 


muſic and ſentimental expreſſion. . | 
AnTIQuITIES Ax D CURIOSITIES, } Ihave, in deſcribing the mine. 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, ral and other ſprings, anticipated 
reat part of this article, which is of itſelf. very copious. Every court of 
ermany produces a cabinet of curioſities, artificial and natural, antient 


and modern. The tun at Heidelburg holds 800 hogſheads, and'is generally 


full of the beſt Rheniſh wine, from which ſtrangers are ſeldom - ſuffered 
to retire ſober. Vienna itſelf is a curioſity ; for he 

variety of inhabitants that is to be met with any where, as Greeks, Tran- 
ſylvanians, Sclavonians, Turks, Tartars, Hungarians, Croats, Germans, 


Poles, Spaniards, French, and Italians, in their proper habits. The 


Imperial .library at Vienna, is a great literary rarity on account of its 
antient manuſcripts. It contains upwards of 80,000 volumes, among 
which are many valuable manuſcripts in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, 
Turkiſh, Armenian, Coptic, and, Chineſe ; but the antiquity of ſome of 
them is queſtionable, particularly a New Teſtament in Greek, ſaid to 


have been written 1,500 years ago, in gold letters, upon purple. Here 
are likewiſe many thouſand Greek, Roman, ,and Gothic coins and 


medais; with a vaſt collection of other curioſities in art and nature. The 
vaſt Gothic palaces, cathedral:, caſtles, and above all, town-houſes, in 
Germany, are very eurious : they ſtrike the beholder with an idea of rude 


_ magnificence ; and ſometimes they have an effect that is preferable even 


to Greek architecture. The chief houſes in great cities and villages have 


the ſame appearance, probably, as they had 40q years ago; and their 
fortifications generally conſiſt of a brick-wall, trenches filled with water, 
- and baſtions or half-moons, | 


Next to the Jakes and waters, the caves and rocks are the chief natural 
curiofities of Germany, Mention is made of a cave, near Blankenburg, 


in Hartz-foreft, of which none have yet found the end, though many 
have advanced into it for 20 miles; but the moſt remarkable curioſity of 


that kind is near Hammelen, about 30 miles from Hanover, where at 
the mouth of a cave ſtands a monument which commemorates the loſs of 
130 children, who were there ſwallowed up, in 1284. Though this fact 


15 very ſtrongly atteſted, it has been diſputed by ſome critics. Frequent 
mention is made of two rocks near Blankenburg, exaQly repreſenting two 
monks in their prope? habits ; and of many ſtones which ſeem to be petn- 


factions of fiſhes, frogs, trees, and leaves. | | | 5 
-CitTiEs; TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER This is a copious head in 
© EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND. PRIVATE; | all countries, but more par- 
with occaſional eſtimates , of xEVE- ( ticularly fo in Germany, on 
Nuks AND POPULATION. account of the numerous 
independent itates it contains 
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ere you ſee the greateſt 
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The reader therefore muſt be contented 
-- wita the mention of the moſt Espital places and their peculiarities. 
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Herenhauſen The dominions of the 


electorate have trade and manufaftures 3 but, in Fb 
ꝛcmarked, chat the eleQorate has ſuffered greatly by t 


on account of its relation to our royal family, the ee 
eee [The niere 
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bough Berlin is accounted the capital of all his Prufan majefty's, 


dominions, and exhibits perhaps the molt illuſtrious example of ſudden. 
improvement that this age can boaſt of; yet, during the late war, it was. 
found a place of no ſtrength, and fell twiee, almoſt without reſiſtance, 
mto the lande of the Auſtrians, Who, had it not been for the politeneſs of 
their generals, and their loye of the fine arts, which, always preſerves man- 
kind from barbarity and inhumanity, would have levelled it to the ground. 
Berlin lies on the river Spree, and, beſides a royal palace, has many 
other ſuperb palaces; it contains fourteen Lutheran, and eleven Calviniſt 


churches, beſides a popiſh' one. Its ſtreets and ſquares, are ſpacious ; its 
manufacturers of all kinds are numerous, and well provided: it abounds 
' with theatres, ſchools, libraries, and charitable foundations. The num- 
ber of its inhabitants, according to Buſching, in 1755, was 126,661; 


ineluding the garriſon, - In the fame year, and according to the ſame aus 
thor, there were no fewer than, 443 filk-looms, 149 of half-filks, 2858 
looms for woollen ſtuffs, 453 for cotton, 248 for linen, 454 for lace-work, 
39 frames for ſilk ſtockings, and 310 for worſted ones. ey- have here 
manufactures of tapeſtry, gold and filver lace, and mirtors. n 
+ "The electorate of Saxony is by nature the richeſt country in Germany, 

if not in Europe: it contains 210 walled towns, 61 market towns | 
about 3000 Villages, ; according to, the. lateſt accounts of the Germang 

themſelves (to which, however, wt are not to give an implicit belief) 10 | 
the revenue, eſtimating each rix-dollar at four ſhillings, and ſix- pence, 

amounts to 15350, 0 IL. This ſum is ſo moderate, When compared to 
the richneſs, of the ſoil, which, if we are to believe Dr. Büschig, pro- 
duces even diamonds, and almoſt all the preeious ſtones to be found in 
the Eaſt- Indies and elſe - Where, and the variety of ſplendid manufactures, 
that Lam apt to believe the Saxon princes to have been the moſt moderate 
9 in Gm, é RF. , wot ang 5. dd ee, 
We can ſay little more, than bas been already ſaid of all fine cities, f 
Dreſden, the elector of Saxony's capital, that its fortifications, palaces, 

public buildings, churches, and charitable foundations; and above all, 
its ſuburbs are magnificent, beyond all. expreſſion; that it is beautifully 
ſituated on both fides the, Elbe ; and that it is the ſchool of Germany, 
for ſtatuary, painting, enamelling, and carving ; not to mention its mir- 
Tors, aud founderies for bells and cannon, and its foreign commerce car- 
ried on by means of the Elbe. The inhabitants of Dreſden, by the lateſt 
accounts, amount to 110, oo. The famous porcelain manufactory is 
earried on at Meiſſen upon the Elbe, about ſixteen miles from Dreſden. 

The city of Hanover, the capital of that electorate, ſtands on the river. 
Leine, but is of no great conſideration. It contains about 2500 bouſes, 
among which there is an electoral palace. It carries on ſome manuface- 
tures; and in its neighbourhood. ies 1 "my and elegant gardens of 

elec 


(759,000, le, who live in 58. cities, and 65 market towris, ' beſides vil- 
ges. "The city-and ſuburbs.of Bremen, part of which belonging by pur- 


chaſe to the ſaid elector, contains about 50,000 inhabitants, and has a 


conſiderable trade by. the Weſer, Thee other towns belonging to, the ſaid 
it muſt be 
acceſſion of the 


Hanover family to the crown of Great Britain. I ſhall here juſt mention, 


c of 
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orate of Hanover contain about 
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naburg, has been long famous all over Europe for the manufacture knows 
by the name of the duchy, and for the manufacture of the beſt Weſtphalia 
hams. The whole revenue of the biſhopric amounts to about zo, cool. 


+ , © Breſlau, the capital of Sileſia, which formerly belonged to the king - 


dom of Bohemia, lies on the river Oder, and is a fine eity, where all-ſe&ts 
of Chriſtians and Jews are tolerated, but the magiſtracy is Lutheran, 
Since Silefia fell under the Pruſſian dominion, its trade is greatly im- 
proved, though very inconſiderable before. The manufactures of Sileſia, 
which principally center at Breſlau, are numerous. The revenue of the 
whole 1s by ſome ſaid to bring his Pruſſian Majeſty in near a million ſter- 
ling; but this ſum 'ſeems to be exaggerated, if, as other authors of 

od note write, it never brought into the houſe of | Auſtria above 


$00,000 1. yearly, ident i in 

Vienna is the capital of the circle of Auſtria, and being the reſidence 
of the emperor, is ſuppoſed to be the capital of Germany. It is a noble 
and a ſtropg city, and the princes of the houſe of Auſtria have omitted 


nothing that could contribute to its grandeur and riches. The two Au- 


ſtrias, and the hereditary dominiohs of that houſe; are by nature ſo well 
furniſhed” with all materials for the Juxuries, the conveniencies, and the 
neceſſaries of life, that foreign importations into this city are almoſt 
totally prohibited. Vienna contains an excellent univerſity, a bank, 
which is in the management of her own magiſtrates, and a court of com- 
merce immediately ſubject to the autic council. Its religious buildings, 
with the walks and gardens, occupy a ſixth part of the town; but the 
ſuburbs are larger than the city. It would be endleſs to enumerate the 
many palaces, two of which are imperial, of this. capital; its ſquares, 
academies, and libraries; and, among others, the ſine one of prince Eu- 
gene, with his and the imperial cabinets of curioſities. Among its rich 
convents is one for the Scotch nation, built in honour of their eountry man 
St. Colman, the patron of Auſtria; and one of the ſix gates of this city is 
| Ealled the Scots gate, in remembrance of ſome notable exploit performed 
there by the troops of that nation. The inhabitants, if we are to believe 
Dr, Miez are between 180,000 and 200,000; and the encourage- 
ment given them by their ſovereigns, has rendered Vienna the rendezyous 
e,, , 
Aſter all, that has been ſaid of this magnificent city, the moſt candid 
and ſenſible of thoſe who have viſited it, are far-fr6m- being laviſh in its 
praiſe.” The ſtreets, excepting ſome” in the ſuburbs, are narrow and 
dirty; the houſes and furniture of the citizens-are greatly diſproportioned 
to the, magnificence of the palaces, ſquares, and other public buildings; 
but above all, the exceffive im laid by the houſe of Auſtria upon 
every commodity in its dominions, muſt always keep the manufacturing 
part of their ſubjects poor. His preſent imperial majeſty ſeems to be 
ſenſible of truths which” were plain to all the world but his predeceſſors 
and their counſellors: he examines things with bis own eyes, and has 
deſcended from that haughtineſs of demeanour which rendered the impe- 
rial court ſo long diſagreeable, and indeed ridiculous; to the reſt of Eu- 
rope. In general, the condition of the Auſtrian ſubjects has been greatly 
meliorated ſince his acceſſion to the imperial throne; but in this he acts 
| U e to the ſentiments of his mother, who is the immediate poſſeſlor 
of thoſe vaſt domin ions. e ien . 
. COMMERCE AND MANUPACTUREs.] Germany has vaſt advantages 
in point of commerce, from its ſituation in the heart of Europe, and 
l , , "IM 0 perforated 


on the company, has been the cahſe of its total annihilation, Iu the 8 


| 0 by the mother's fide, to the preſent emperor; the elector of ' 
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erforated às it were with great rivers, Its native materials for commerce 
beſides the mines and minerals T have already mentioned) are hemp, hops, 
flax, aniſe, cummins, tobacco, faffron, madder, truffles, variety of excel- 
Jent roots and pot-herbs, and fine fruits, equal to thoſe of France and Italy. 


Germany 5 to other countries corn, tobacco, horfes, lean cattle, but- 


ter, cheeſe, honey, wax, wines, linen; and woollen, van, ribbons, fill 
and cotton ſtuffs, toys, turnery pgs in wood, N and ivory, goat- 
kins, wool, timber, both for ſhip-building and houſes, cannon and ul- 
lets, bombs and bomb-ſhells,, iron plates and ſtoyes, tinned plates, ſteel 
work, coppet, "braſs: wire, porcelain; the fineſt upon earth, carthtn-ware, 
glaſſes, mirrors, hog's briſtles, mum, beer, tartar, ſmalts, zaffer, Pruſ- 
Fan blue, printer's ink, and many other things. Some think that the 
balance of trade between England and Germany is to the diſadvantage of 
the former; but others are of different opinion, 'as they cannot import 
coarſe woollen manufactures, and ſeveral other commodities, fo cheap 
from any other country. - dg 2 ot Rats gan aac ng 


N . P 


The tevocition of the edi of Nantes, by Lewis XIV. which obliged 


the e ee to ſettle in different parts of We was of infinite 
| e 


ſervice to t 


u Germany; but ng Mips ha 
e heavy taxes that his majeſty! 
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poeromedl of his own eſtares, but the whole of thei forty a“ 
federacy, governed by political laws, at the head of which 1s the etnperor; 
and whoſe power in t 


in Germany is in the diet, which is compoſed of the emperor, or in his 
abſence, of his commiſſary; and of the three colleges of the empire, The 
firſt of theſe is the electoral college; the ſetond is the college of princes; 
and the third the college of imperial towns, 

The dignity, of the -empite; though eleQive, has for ſome centuri 
belonged to the houſe of Auſtria, as being the moſt powerful of. the Ger- 
man princes; but by French management upon the death of Charles VI. 

avaria was choſen to that dignity, and died, as is ſuppoſed; of heart- 
break, after a ſhort uncomfortable reign. The powet of the emperor is 
regulated by the capitulation he figns at his election; and the perſon; 
Who in his life-time is choſen king bf the Romans, ſucceeds without a new 


election to the empire. He can confer titles and enfranchiſewents apon 


ities and towns, but as emperor he can levy no taxes, hor make war not 
peace without the conſent of the diet, When that conſent is obtained, eve 

Prince muſt contribute his quota of men and money, as valued in the. ma- 
triculation roll, though perhaps, as an eleQor or prince, he may eſpouſe 
a different fide from that of the diet. This forms the intricacy of the 
German conſtitution; for in of England was obliged to * 


\ 


-» 


| 


Kis quota againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and the king of Pruſſia, while ke 
Was fighting for them both. The emperor claims a precedency for his 


ambaſſadors in all chriſtian courts, FF | 
The electors of the empire are nine in number. Each has a particular 


office in the imperial court, and they have the ſole election of the emperor, 
They are in —— | FT | | 


The n Mentz, who is kigh chancellor of the empire when 
nen,. ang tos of 095770 1 5 Da 

"A I archbiſhop of 'Treves, who is high chancellor of the empire in 
e . . „ | 


ele&ors of N | 
mern, and the Iatter over the ſouthern. circles. 


mor are the Tandgrave of Heſſe, the dukes of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle, 


The-empite,, it uſurped upon the powers of the imperial chamber, and 
Er ' Gals l 
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even of the diet. It conſiſts of a preſident, a vice- chancellor, a vice- 
preſident, a certain number of aulic counſellors, of whom fix are 
4 beſides other officers, but the emperor in fact is maſter 

the court. | | N „„ 
Theſe courts follow the ancient laws of the empire for their guides, the 
golden bull, the pacification of Paſſau, and the civil law. 3 
Beſides theſe courts of juſtice, each of the nine circles J have already | 
mentioned has a director to take care of the peace and order of the circle. 
After, upon any great emergency, the votes of the diet are collected, 
and ſentence. pronounced, the emperor by his prerogative commits the 
execution of it to a particular prince or princeſs, whoſe troops live at free 
quarter upon the eſtates of the delinguent party, and he. is. obliged to 
make good all expences; upon the whole, th conſtitution of the Ger- 
mannic body 1s of itſelf a ſtudy of no ſmall. difficulty. But however 
lauſibly invented the ſeveral checks upon. the imperial power may be, it 
is certain that the houſe of Auſtria has more than once endangered the 
liberties of the empire, and that they have been ſaved by the jealouſy of 
France. At preſent a great power, the houſe of Brandenburg, has 
ſtarted up to balance the Auſtrian greatneſs ; and there ſeems to be no 
great appearance of any internal commotions among the. princes of the 
empire, a circumſtance that is extremely favourable to the tranquillity of 
Europe, and the intereſt of Great-Britain in particular, Before I cloſe 
this head, it -may be neceſſary to inform the reader of the meaning of a 
term which has of late frequently appeared in the German hiſtory, 1 mean 
that of the Pragmatic Sanction. This is no other than a proviſion made 
by the emperor Charles VI. for preſerving the indiviſibility of the Auſtrian .. . 
dominions in the perſon of the next deſcendant. of the laſt poſſeſſor, 
whether male or female. This proviſion has been often diſputed by other 
branches of the houſe of Auſtria, who have been occaſionally ſapported 
by France from political views, though the pragmatic ſanction is ſtrongly 
guarantied by almoſt all the powers of Europe. The late emperor, elector 
of Bavaria, and the late king of Poland attempted to overthrow it, as 
being deſcended from the daughters of the emperor Joſeph, elder brother 
to Charles VI. It has likewiſe been again and again oppoſed by the 
court of Spain, ; 1 i 
Few of the territories of the German princes are ſo large as to be 
aſſigned to viceroys, to be oppreſſed and fleeced at pleaſure; nor are 
they without redreſs when they ſuffer any grievance; they may appeal 
to the general diet or great council of the empire for relief. Whereas in 
France the lives and fortunes of the ſabject are entirely at the diſpoſal of 
the grand monarch, The ſubje&s of the petty princes, in Germany are 
nerally the moſt unhappy; for theſe princes, ting-the grandeur and 
F 2 pPy 3 for theſe princes, wa g:the g 
plendor of the more powerful, in the number and appearance of their 
officers and domeſtics, in their palaces, gardens, pictures, curioſities, 
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1. guards, bands of muſic, tables, dreſs, and furniture, are 1 to 
M pport all this vain pomp and parade at the expence of their vaſſals and 

10 dependants. With reſpect to the burghers and peaſants of Germany, 

4 the former in many places enjoy great privileges ; the latter alſo, in ſame 
i. parts, for inſtance, iu Franconia, Swabia, and on the Rhine, are: gene- 
of rally a free people, or perform only certain ſervices. to their ſuperiors, 
"6 and only pay taxes; whereas in the marquiſate of Brandenburgh,. Pome- 
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1 denominated ſlaves, though in different degrees, 


of rania, Luſatia, Moravia, Bohemia, Auſtria, &c, they may jultly be 
en 1 D d 3 4 3613 2:3 
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""Revsxvss.) The only revenue falling under this head is that of the 
Emperor, who as ſuch has an annual income of about 5 or 6005 pounds 
ſterling, ariſing from ſome inconfiderable fiefs in the Black Foreſt; The 
Auſtrian revenues are immenſe, and are thought to amount to 7,000,000 
ſterling in Germany and Italy, a ſum that goes far in thoſe ,countries, 
The late king of Pruffia, whoſe revenues were not near fo extenſive as 


- * 


bol of his preſet majeſty, though! he maintained a large army, was fo 


d an economiſt that he left'7,000,000 ſterling in his coffers ; and 
ome have thought that Sileſia alone brings a million ſterling every year to 


this king. To behold the magnificence of many of the, German courts, 


"ſtranger is apt” to conceive very high ideas of the incomes of their 
Princes, &hich is Wing to the high price of money in that country, and 
conſequently, the low price. of provifions and manufactures. In fact, 

lie is plain that ſome princes have much larger revenues than 
others, yet we cannot ſpeak with any tolerable preciſion on a ſubject of 
ſuch variety and uncertainty, and which comprehends ſo many inde- 
pendent ſtates. 5 eee Ale Wy coy | . 

Mirir ART STRENGTH.] During the two laſt wars, very little regard 
was paid, in carrying them on, to the antient German conſtitutions, the 


e 


Whole management being engroſſed by the head of the houſe of Auſtria. 


The elector of Mentz keeps what is called a matriculation book or 
regiſter, which among other letters contains the aſſeſſments of men and 
money, Which every prince and ſtate, who are members of the empire, is 
to advance when the army of the empire takes the field. The contribu- 
tions in money are called Roman months, on account. of the monthly 


aſſeſſments paid to the emperors when they viſited Rome. Thoſe aſſeſſ- 
. ments however uy to great mutability. It is ſufficient here to 
it 


ſay, that upon a moderate computation the ſecular princes of the empire 
can bring to the field 379,000 men, and the eccleſiaſtical 74,500, in all 


55 4 3,500 ; of thoſe the. emperor, as head of the houſe of Auſtria, is 


ppoſed to furniſh go, ooo. 


" The elector of Mentz may maintain — — 500 
The elector of Trieers— —— — 6000 
The elector of Cologne — — "6000 
The biſhop of Munſtenr— — — 8000 
Tbe biſhop of Liege — — _ 8000 
The archbiſhop of Saltzburg — —— — — 8000 
The biſhop of Wattzburgh — ——= — C 2000 
The biſhop of Bambug — — — _ 5000 
+ 'The biſhop of Paderborn — — 3000 
The biſhop of Oſnaburng—— — — 2ꝛ oo 
The abbot of PudꝓPſeqPÿae— — — 6000 
The other biſhoprics'of the empire ——— — 6ooo 
e abbies and proyolittips of the empire. — — $609 
Ls SIT AS * Sl 3 235 £4: bl $4) L RE 1 g : a 3 
Jru0botal of the eceleſialtical princess —.— 74500 
* The emperom for Hung '' ——, 30000 
Por Bohemia, Sileſia, and Moravia  — - 30000 
bo. For Auſtria, and other dominions © — 30000 


The eleftor of Saxon — 


* 


— — 8 
— 
— 


be elector Palatine — 5. 
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The duke of Wirtemburgñĩ — 15009 
The landgrave of Heſſe Caſſti —— — 15000 
The prince of Baden ar — —. 10000 
The elector of Hanover, '',/., ——— - ? — 30000 
The duke of | Holſtein — — — 1220 
The duke of Mecklenbung — — _ 15000 
f The prince of Anhalt — — — 000 

The prince of Lawenburghk — — 8 
The elector of Bavaria — = . ... 30000 
The dukes of Saxony — — — 10000 

The prince of Naſſau |, —— — — loc 
The other princes and imperial towns — F .. 5009p 
8 s « # x N ; ' . ene 
Jͤꝗhe ſecular princfs — 379000 
„n The eccleſiaſtical princess — — 74500 
Total, —— — _ . 40 


By this computation, which is far from being exaggerated, it appears, 
that the emperor, and empire form the moſt powerful government. in 
Europe; and if the whole force was properly directed under an able 
general, Germany would have nothing to fear from any of its ambitious 
neighbours. But the different intereſts purſued by the ſeveral princes of 
Germany, render the power of the emperor of little conſequence, except 
in regard to his own forces, which. are indeed very formidable. "4.4, 
_ JMPERIAL, ROYAL, AND ——_— The emperor of. Germany. pre- 

' TITLES, ARMS, AND ORDERS. I tends to be ſucceſſor to the em- 
perors of Rome, and has long, on that account, been admitted to a ta- 


cit precedency on all public occaſions among the powers of Europe. 


Auſtria is but an archdukedom; nor has he, as the head of that houſe, 
vote in the election of emperor, which is limited to Bohemia. Innumerable 


are the titles of principalities, dukedoms, baronies, and the like, with 


which he is veſted as archduke, The arms of the emperor are a black 
eagle with two heads, hovering, with expanded wings, in à field of 
gold; and over the heads of the eagle is ſeen. the imperial crown. It 
would be equally uſeleſs as difficult to enumerate all the different quarter- 
ings and armorial bearings of the archducal family. Every elector, and 
indeed every independent prince of any importance in Germany, claims a 
right of inſtituting orders; but the emperors pretend that they are not 
admiſſible unleſs confirmed by them. The emperors of Germany, as 


well as the kings of Spain, confer the order of the Golden Fleece, as 


deſcended from the houſe of Burgundy. The empreſs dowager Eleanora, 
in 1662 and 1666, created two orders of ladies or female knights; and 
the preſent empreſs-queen inſtituted the order of St. Tereſa. 
\ HisTory.]: The manners of the antient Germans are deſcribed by 
the elegant and manly pencil of, Tacitus, tte Roman hiſtorian... They 
were a brave and independent race of men, and peculiarly diſtinguiſhed 
by their love of liberty and arins. They oppoſed the force of the Roman 
empire, not in its origin or in its decline, but after it had arrived at 
maturity, and ſtill continued in its full vigour. The country was divided 
into a number of principalities, independant of each other, though oc- 


vaſionally connected by a military union for defending themſelves againſt 


ſuch enemies as threatened the liberty of them all. In this ſituation 


Germany remained, notwithſtanding che efforts. of particular chieftains, | 
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or princes, to reduce the reſt into fubjection, until the beginning of the 
' ninth century: then it was that Charlemaigne, one of thoſe excentric and 
| ſuperior geniuſſes who ſometimes ſtart up in a barbarous age, firſt extended 
his military power, and afterwards his civil authority, over the whole of 
this empire. The poſterity of Charlemaigne inherited the empire of 
Germany until the year 880, at which time the different princes aſſumed 
their original independence, rejected the Carlovinian line, and placed 
Arnulph, king of Bohemia, on the throne. Since this time, Germany hag 
ever been conſidered as an elective monarchy. Princes of different families, 
according to the prevalence of their intereſt and arms, have mounted the 
throne. Of theſe, the moſt conſiderable, until the Auſtrian line acquired 
the imperial power, were the houſes of Saxony, Franconia, and Swabia. 
The reigns of theſe emperors contain nothing more remarkable than the 
conteſts between them and the popes. From hence, in the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, aroſe the factions of the Guelphs and Cbidelines, 
of which the former was attached to the popes, and the latter to the 
emperor; and both, by their virulence and inveteracy, tended to diſquiet 
the empire for ſeveral ages. The emperors too were often at war with 
the infidels, and fometimes, as happens in all elective kingdoms, with 
one another about the ſucceſſion. '' Oc? * | 


But what, more deſerves the attention of a judicious reader than all 
-. thoſe noiſy but unintereſting diſputes, is the progreſs of government in 
Germany, which was in ſome meaſure oppoſite to that of the other king- 
doms of Europe. When the empire, raiſed by Charlemaigne, fell 
aſunder, all the different independent princes aſſumed the right of elec- 
tion; and thoſe now diſtinguiſhed by the name of electors, had no pe- 
culiar or legal influence in appointing a ſucceſſor to the imperial throne ; 
they were. only the officers of the King's houſhold, 'his ſecretary, his 
. Reward, chaplain, marſhal, or maſter of his horſe, &c. By degrees, 
However, as they lived near the .* perſon, and had, like all the 
pther princes, independant territories belonging to them, they increaſed 
their influence and authority; and in the reign of Qtho III. 984, acquired 
the ſole right of electing the emperor. - Thus while in the other kingdoms 
of Europe, the dignity of the great lords, who were all originally allodial, 
or independant barons, was diminiſhed by the power of the king. as in 
France, and by the influence of the people, as in Great-Britain ; in 
Germany, on the other hand, the power of the electors was raiſed upon 
the ruins of the emperors ſupremacy, and of the people's juriſdiction. 
In 1440, Frederic III. duke of Auſtria, was elected emperor, and the 
| Imperial dignity continued in the male line of that family for three hun- 
dred years. His ſucceſſor, Maximilian, married the heireſs of Charles 
duke of Burgundy, whereby Burgundy, and the ſeventeen provinces of 
the Netherlands, were annexed to os houſe of. Auſtria, Charles V. 
grandſon of Maximilian, and heir to the kingdom of Spain, was elected 
emperor in the year 1519. Under him Mexico and Peru were conquered 
by the Spaniards, and in his reign happened the reformation in ſeveral 
ow of Germany, which however was not confirmed by public authority 
ill the year 1648, by the treaty of Weſtphalia, and in the reign of 
Ferdinand HI. The reign of Charles V. was continually diſturbed b 
his wars with the German princes and French king, Francis I. Thane 
ucceſsful in the beginning of his reign, his good fortune, towards 
concluſion of it, began to forſake him; which, with other reaſons, oc. 
 cafioned' his abdication of the crown. 
is brother, Ferdinand I, who in 1558 ſucceeded to the throne 
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a moderate prince with regard to religion. He had the addreſs 
10 get his ſon Maximilian declared king of the Romans in his own 
life-time, and died in 1564. By his laſt will he ordered, that if either 
his own male iſſue, or that of his brother Charles, ſhould fail, his 
Auſtrian eſtates ſhould revert to his ſecond daughter, Anne, wife to the 


elector of Bavaria, and her iſſue. I mention this deſtination, as it gave 


riſe to the late oppoſition made by the houſe of Bavaria to the pragmatic 
ſanction, in favour of the empreſs-queen of Hungary, on the death of 


her father Charles VI. The reign of Maximilian II. was diſturbed with 


internal commotions, and. an invaſion from the Turks; but he died in 
peace, in 1576. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Rodolph, who was in- 
volved in wars with the Hungarians, and in differences with his brother 
Matthias, to whom he ceded Hungary and Auſtria in his life time, He 


was ſucceeded in the empire by Matthias, under whom the reformers, 


who. went under the names of Lutherans and Calviniſts, were ſo much 


divided among themſelves, as to threaten the empire with a civil war. 


The ambition of Matthias, at laſt, reconciled them; but the Bohemians 
revolted, and threw the imperial commiſfaries out of a window at 
Prague. This gave riſe to a ruinous war which laſted thirty years. 
Matthias thought to have exterminated both parties, but they formed a 
| confederacy, , called the Evangelic League, which was counterbalanced 


by a catholic league. E749 | | a 
; Matthias dying in 1618, was, ſaeceeded by his couſin, Ferdinand II, 
| but the Bohemians offered their crown to Frederic the elector Palatine, 


the. moſt powerful proteſtant prince in Germany, and ſon-in-law to his 
Britannic majeſty James I. That prince was incautious enough to accept 
of the crown; but he loſt it, by being entirely defeated by the duke of 
Bavaria and the imperial generals at the battle of Prague, and he himſelf 


duke of Bavaria. The proteſtant princes of Germany, however, had 
among them at this time many able commanders, who were at the head 
of armies, and, continued the war with wonderful obſtinacy ; amonj 


the age. Chriſtiern IV. king of Denmark, declared for them; and 


Auſtria aggrandized. The emperor, on the other hand, had excellent 
generals; and Chriftiern, having put himſelf at the head of the evan- 
gelic league; was defeated by Filly, an imperialiſt of great reputation 
* in war. Ferdinand made ſo moderate a uſe of his advantages obtained 
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5 over the proteſtants, that they formed a freſh confederacy at Leipſic, of N 
0 which the celebrated Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, was the head, 


V. [ have, already deſcribed his amazing victories and progreſs, when he was 
ed killed at the battle of Lutzen, in 1632. But the proteſtant cauſe did not 
ed die with him; He had brought up a ſet of heroes, ſuch as the duke of 


ral Saxe Weimar, Torſtenſon, Banier, and others, who ſhook the Auſtrian 
ity power, till under the mediation of Sweden, a general peace was concluded 
of among all the powers at war, at Munſter, in the year 1648; which forms 
b the baſis of the preſent political ſyſtem of Euro. 
gh Ferdinand II. was ſycceeded by his fon Ferdinand III. who died in 
16 7, and was ſucceeded by the emperor Leopold, a ſevere, unamiable, 
Nene ſortunate prince. He had two great powers to contend 


ich, France on the one fide, and the Turks on the other; and was a 


in his war with both, Frange took from him "Alſace, „ 
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was deprived of his electorate, the beſt part of which was given to the 


them were the margrave of Baden Durlach; Chriſtian, duke of Brunf- 
wie, and count Mansfield; the laſt was one of the beſt generals of 


Richelieu, the French miniſter, was not fond of ſeeing the houſe of 
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other frontier places of the empire ; and the Turks would have taker 
Vienna, had not the ſiege been raiſed by John Sobieſki, king of Poland, 
Prince Eugene, of Savoy, was a young adventurer in arms about the 


year 1697 3 and being one of the imperial generals, gave the Turks the 
; a E:& ches 


s they received in Hungary. The empire, however, could not 
have withſtood the power of France, who purſued their conqueſts with 
Juch rapidity, that the other powers of Europe were alarmed; and a 
grand confederacy, conſiſting of the Empire, Great-Britain, the Dutch, 
under William Prince of Orange, and the northern powers, was formed 
to check the progreſs of the French, and render abortive the ambitious 
plan contrived 155 XIV. for founding an univerſal monarchy, At 
Jaſt, however, a peace was concluded at Ryſwick, in 1697; and two 
Fears after, the Turks conſented to a peace, which was ſigned at Car, 
 towitz in 1699. The Hungarians, ſecretly encouraged by the French, 
and exaſperated by the unfeeling tyranny of Leopold, were ſtill in arms, 
under the protection of the Porte, when that prince died in 1705. 
le was ſucceeded by his fon Joſeph, who put the electors of Cologne 
and Bavaria to the ban of the empire; but being very ill ſerved by prince 
Lewis of Baden, general of the empire, the French partly recovered their 
affairs, notwithſtanding their repeated defeats, The duke of Marlborough 
had not all the ſucceſs he expected or deſerved. Joſeph himſelf was ful. 
Qed. of a deſign to ſubvert the Germannic liberties ; and it was plain 
1 5 conduct, that he expected England ſhould take the labouring oar 
In the war, Which was to be entirely carried on ſor his benefit. The 
Engliſh were diſguſled at his flowneſs and ſelfiſnneſs; but he died in 1711, 
before he had reduced the Hungarians ; and leaving no male iflue, he 
was ſucceeded in the empire by Ris brother, 'Charles VI. whom the allies 
were endeavouring to place on the throne of Spain, in oppoſition to Philip, 
duke of Anjou, er to Lewis XIV. | 
When the peace of Utrecht took place in 1713, Charles at firſt made 
a ſhew as. if he would continue the war, but found himſelf unable, now 
that he was forſaken by the Engliſh. He therefore was obliged to con- 
{clude a peace with France at Baden in 1714, that he might attend the 
;progreſs of the Turks in Hungary, where they received a total defeat 
"From prince Eugene, at the battle of Peterwaradin. They received another 
of equal importance from the ſame general in 1717, before Belgrade, 
which fell into the hands of the imperialifts ; and next year the peace of 
Paſſarowitz, between them and the Turks, was concluded. Charles em- 
ployed every minute df his leiſure en ef arrangements for encreaſing 
And preſerving bis hereditary dominions in Italy and the Mediterranean. 
Happily for him, the crown of Britain devolved to the houſe of Hanover, an 
»Eyent which gave bim a very deciſive weight in Europe, by the conneQions 
—.— George I. and II. in the empire. Charles was ſenſible of this, 
and carried matters with fo high a hand, that about the years 1724 av 
4725, à breach enſued between him and George I. and ſo unſteady was 
Ne ſyſtem of affairs all over Europe at that time, that the capital power 
often changed their old alliances, and, concluded new ones contradicton 
to their intereſt. Without entering into particulars, it is ſufficient! to 


zohſerve, that the ſafety of Hanover, oh its agorandizement, was the 
0 


| of the emperor was the eftabliſhment 

:of the pragmatic ſanction, in favour of his daughter, the preſent empreſs 
queen, be having no male iflue, Mutual conceſſions upon thoſe great 
points, reſtored à good underſtanding between George II. and the em 
wWperor Charles; and the elector of Saxony being prevailed upon by the 
5 ö V/ e pPurpoß 


main object of the Britiſh court; as that 
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;rport of gaining the throne of Poland, relinquiſhed the great claims he 
12d upon the Auſtrian ſucceſſio . 1 
The emperor, after this, had very bad ſucceſs in a war he entered into 
with the Turks, which he had undertaken chiefly to indemnify himſelf 
for the great ſacrifices he had made in Italy to the princes of the houſe of 
Bourbon. Prince Eugene was then dead, and he had no general to ſupply 
his place. The ſyſtem of France, however, under cardinal Fleury, hap- 
pened at that time to be pacific, and ſhe obtained for him, from the 
Forks, a better peace, than he had reaſon to expect. Charles, to keep 
the German 5 other European powers eaſy, had, before his deatdL, 
giren his eldeſt daughter, the preſent empreſs- queen, in marriage to the 
duke of Lorrain, a prince who could bring no acceſſion of power to the 
Auſtrian family, Charles died in 1740. . 2 3 
Hle was no ſooner in the grave, than all he had fo long laboured for 
mult have been overthrown, had it not been for the firmneſs of George 
H. The pragmatic ſanction was attacked on all hands. The young 
king of Pruſſia entered, and conquered with an jirreſiſtible army, Sileſia, 
which he ſaid had been wrongfully diſmembered from his family. The 
king of Spain and the elector of Bavaria ſet up claims directly incompa- 
tible with the pragmatic ſanction, and in this they were joined by France; 
though all thoſe powers had ſolemnly guarantied it. The imperial throne, 
after a conſiderable vacancy, was filled up by the elector of Bavaria, who 
took the, title of Charles VII. in January 1742. The French poured 
their armies into Bohemia, where they took Prague; and the queen of 
Hungary, to take off the weight of Pruſſia, was forced to cede to that 
prince the moſt valuable part of the duchy of Silefia by a formal treaty. _ 

Her youth, her. beauty, and ſufferings, and the noble fortitude with 

which ſhe bore them, touched the hearts of the Hungarians, into whoſe 
arms ſhe threw herſelf and her little ſon; and though they had been 


always remarkable for their diſaffection to the houſe of Auſtria, they de- 


J 


clared unanimouſly in her favour, Her generals drove the French out of 
Bohemia ; and George II. at the head of an Engliſh and Hanoverian 
army, gained the battle of Dettingen, in 1743. Charles VII. was at 
this time miſerable on the imperial throne, and would have given the 
queen of Hungary almoſt her own terms; but ſhe haughtily and impoli- 
ticly rejected all accommodation, though _adviſed, to it by his Britannic 
majeſty, her beſt, and indeed only friend. This obſtinacy gave a colour 
for the king of Pruſſia to invade Bohemia, under pretence of ſupporti 

the imperial dignity : but though he took Prague, and ſubdued the greateſt 


p"Flion of Sieg, as caged by ebe, Sooy after, his Frufian f. 
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jeſty pretended that he had diſcovered a ſecret convention which had been 

entered into between the empreſs-queen, the empreſs of Ruſſia, and the 
king of Poland, as elector of Saxony, to ſtrip him of his dominions, and 
to Aas them among themſelves. Upon this his Pruſſian majeſty, very 
ſuddenly, drove the king of Poland out of Saxony, defeated his troops, 
and took poſſeſſion of Dreſden; which he held till a treaty was made 
under the mediation of his Britannic majeſty, by which the king of Pruſſia 
acknowledged the duke of Lorrain, now great duke of Tuſcany, for 
emperor. ' The war, however, continued in the Low Countries, not onl 
to the difadvantage, but to the diſcredit of the Auſtrians and Dutch, tf 
it was finiſhed by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in April 1748. By that 
treaty, Sileſia was once more guaranteed to the king of Pruſſia. It was 
not long before that monarch's jealouſies were renewed and verified; and 
the empreſs of Ruſſia's views falling in with thoſe of the empreſs-queen, 
and the king of Poland, who were unnaturally ſupported by France in 
their,new ſchemes, a freſh war was Kindled in the empire. The king 
of Pruſſia declared againſt the admiſſion of the Ruſſians into Germany, 
and his Britannic majeny againſt that of the French, Upon thoſe two 

rinciples all former differences between theſe monarchs were forgotten, 

and the Britiſh parliament agreed to pay an annual ſubſidy of 670, oool. 

to his Pruſſian majeſty during the continuance of the war. 

The flames of war now broke out in Germany with greater fury, and 
more deſtructive violence than ever. The armies of his Pruſſian majeſty, 
like an irreſiſtible torrent, burſt into Saxony, totally defeated the imperial 

eral Brown at the battle of Loweſitz, forced the Saxons to lay down 
| Sir arms, though almoſt impregnably fortifted at Pirna, and the elector 
of Saxony fled to his regal dominions in Poland. After this, his Pruſſian 
majeſty was put to the ban of the empire; and the French poured, by 
one quarter, their armies, as the Ruſſians did by another, into the em- 
pire. The conduct of his Pruflian majeſty on this occaſion is the moſt 
amazing that is to be met with in hiſtory. He broke once more into Bo- 

hemĩa with an inconceivable rapidity, and defeated an army of near 1c 9,000 

Auſtrians, under general Brown, who was killed, as the brave marſhal 

Schwerin was on the fide of the Pruſſians. He then beſieged Prague, 
and plied it with a moſt tremendous artillery ; but juſt as he was begin- 

ning to. 77 that his troops were invincible, they were defeated at 

Collin, by the Auſtrian general Daun, and obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 
and to fall back upon Eiſenach. The operations of the war now multi- 
plied every day. This defeat was far from intimidating the Pruſſian 

' monarch; he ſoon after attacked the combined army of France and the 

empire, at Roſbach, and obtained a complete victory, ſeized their bay- 

ge, with 164 pieces of cannon, This victory was ſoon after followed 
by another, not leſs important; for he attacked the grand Auſtrian army 
at Liſſa, and totally defeated them; after this the Pruſſians took Breſlau, 
and obtained many other great advantages. The Ruſſians, after entering 
Germany, gave a new turn to the aſpect of the war; and the cautious, 
yet enterprizing genius of count Daun, laid his Prufian majeſty under 
infinite difficulties, notwithſtanding all his amazing victories. At firſt he 
defeated the Ruſſians at Zorndorff; but an attack made upon his army 
in the night time, by count Daun, at Hockkirchen, had almoſt prov 
fatal to his affairs, though he retrieved them with admirable preſence of 
mind. He was obliged, however, to ſacrifice Saxony, for the lee 
6 n | Dileua; 
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Sileſia; and it has been obſerved that few periods of hiſtory afford ſuch 
room for reflection as this campaign did; fix ſieges were raiſed almoſt at 
the ſame time; that of Colberg, by the Ruſſians ; that of Leipfic, by the 
duke of Deux-Ponts, who commanded the army of the empire; that of 
Dreſden, by Daun; thoſe of Neiſs, Coſel, and Torgau, by ce Auſtrians. 
Brevity obliges me to omit many capital ſcenes which, at the ſame 
ume in Germany, between the French, who were driven out of Hanover, 
and the Engliſh, or their allies. The operations on both fides are of 
little importance to hiſtory, becauſe nothing was done that was deciſive, 
though extremely burdenſome and bloody to Great Britain. It falls more 
within my plan to mention the ingraticude of the empreſs-queen to his 
Britannic majeſty, and his allies and generals, who were threatened with 
the ban of the empire. The Ruffians had taken poſſeſſion of all the 

of Pruſſia, and laid ſiege to 2 the only port of his Pruf- 
fian majeſty in the Baltic. Till then, he had entertained too mean an 
opinion of the Ruſſians, but he ſoon found them by far the moſt formi- 
dable enemies he had, as they were advancing, under count Soltikoff, 
in a body of 100, ooo men, to Sileſia. In this diſtreſs he ated with a 
courage and reſolution that bordered upon deſpair, but was, at laſt, to- 
tally defeated by the Ruſſians, with the loſs of 20, ooo of his beſt. men, 
in a battle near Frankfort. He became now the tennis- ball of fortune. 
Succeeding defeats ſeemed to announce his ruin, and all avenues towards 
pexce were ſhut up. He had loft, fince the firſt of October 1756, the 
great marſhal Keith, and 40 brave generals, beſdes thoſe who were 
wounded and made priſoners. - At Landſhut'the imperial general, Laudohn, 
defeated his army under Fouquet, on which he had great dependence, 
and thereby opened to the Auſtrians a ready gate into Sileſia. None but 
his Pruſſian majeſty would have thought of continuing the war under ſuch 
repeated loſſes; but every deſeat he received. ſeemed to give him freſh 
ſpirits, It is not perhaps very eaſy to account for the inactivity of his 
enemies after his defeat near Frankfort, but by the jealouſy which the 
imperial generals entertained of their Ruſſian allies. They had taken 
Berlin, and laid the inhabitants under pecuniary contributions; but to- 
wards. the end of the campaign, he defeated the imperialiſts in the battle 
of Torgau, in which count Daun was wounded. This was tlie beſt fought 
action the king of Pruſſia had ever been engaged in, but it coſt him 
10,000 of his beſt troops, and was attended with no great conſequences in 
his favour. New reinforcements which arrived every day from Ruſſia, 
the taking of Colberg by the Ruſſians, and of Schweidnitz by the Auſtrians, 
was on the points of compleating his ruin, when his moſt formidable 
enemy, the empreſs of Ruſſia, died, January 5, 1762; George II. had 
died on the 25th of October, 1766. $7: EO. | 
The deaths of thoſe illuſtrious perſonages were followed by great con - 
ſequences. The Britiſh miniſtry of George III. ſought. to finiſh\-the war 
with honour, and the new emperor of Rufſia recalled his armies. His 
Pruſſian majeſty was, notwithſtanding, ſe very much reduced by his loſles, 
that the empreſs-queen, probably, would have compleated his deſtruction, 
had it not been for the wiſe backwardneſs of the other German ' princes, 
not to annihilate the houſe of Brandenburg. At firſt the empreſs-queen 
retted all terms propoſed to her, and ordered zo, ooo men to be added 
to her armies. The viſible backwardneſs of her generals to execute her 
orders, and new ſucceſſes obtained by his Pruſſian majeſty, at laſt pre- 
vailed upon her to agree to an armiſtice, which was. ſoon followed by the 
e 8 ' n | - treaty 
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ty. of Hubertſburg, which ſecured to his Pruſſian majeſty the poſteſiog 
of Sileſia. Upon the death of the emperor, her huſband; in 1765, her 
fon Joſeph, ho had been ctowned king of the Romans in 1764, ſuc. 
ceeded him in the empire. The imperial court has formed ſeveral, arrange. 
ments of diftin& ſovereignries in the Auſtrian family out of their Italia 
dominions, and ſeem at preſent to cultivate a pacific ſyſtem both in the 
empire and all over Europe. His imperial majeſty, though young, has 
+ HQiſcovered great talents for government. He has paid a viſit, incognito, 
and with moderate attendance, to Rome, and the, principal courts of 
Italy, and has had a perſonal 'interyiew With his Pruſſian majeſty ; al 
which circumſtances indicate that he is determined to be his own maker; 


« 


and not to be impoſed upon by his miniſters . 
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_ I StTuaTION, BOUNDARIES? FT YN HIScountty- is bounded to the 
Ane | EXTEND. + 1 +45» north by part of Samogitia; to 
ſouth. by Poland Proper and Maſovia; to the eaſt, by part of Lithu- 
- aniaz and to the weſt, by Poliſn Pruſſia and the Baltic. Its greateſt 
length is about 160 miles, and breadth about i. 


@ £ 


Nauk, AIR, soi, Roper, 1 The name of Pruflia 1s evidently 
AND RV Es. ] derived from the Boruſſi, the antient 
inhabitants of the country. The air, upon the whole, is wholeſome, and 
the ſoil fruitful in corn and other commodities, and affords plenty of pit 
coal and fuel. Its animal productions are horſes, ſheep;/ deer, and game; 
bears, wolves, wild boars, and foxes. Its rivers aud Ialces are well ftored 
with fiſhes ;/ and amber, which is thought to be formed of an oil coagu- 
lated with vitriol, is found on its coaſts towards the Baltic. The woods 
farniſh the inhabitants with wax, honey, and pitch, befides quantities of 
pot-aſhes. The rivers! here ſometimes do damage by inundations, and 
the principal are, the Viſtula, the Bregel, che or Mammel, the 
Paſſarge, and the Elbe. watt; avs De 0 ant 
 PopuLATION, IN HARTAN TS, MAN- } As Pruſſia, fince the begin- 
. + | NERS, CUSTOMS, AND/DIVERSIONS. ning of the preſent century, 
has become a moſt reſpectable power upon the continent of Europe, | 
ſhall, for the information of my readers, deviate from my uſual plan, 
that I may bring before their eyes the whole of his Pruſſian majeſty's tet. 
ritories, which lie ſcattered in other diviſions of Germany, Poland, Swi 
ſerland, and the northern kingdoms, with their names z all which tht 
will find in the following table. 
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Maria Thereſa, queen of Hungary and Bohemia, empreſs-dowager of Germany, vn 
born in 3717. Her ſon, Joſeph · Benedict - Auguſtus, was born in 1741, crowned King a 
the Romans in 1764, ſucceeded his father as emperor of Germany in 1965, married tit 
| fame year the princeſs Joſephina-Maria, of Bavaria, who died in 1767. the had by bs 
firſt wife {the princeſs of Parma) a daughter, Thereſa-Elizabeth, horn in 1763. 
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Countries Names Square | 8 : Chief Cities. 4 
| Miles. 5 | & bo 2117 
| 7 Ny th, . 5k > I 
r T4 © 34-43N. Lat. > 
u 5 | 9-959 x60} 112 Kox iN ds. 24-35 E. Lon. 8 I 
7 Brandenburg 1 ene | 
xe. Sarony, | Pomerania 0 1500 63/Camin 1 
; Fa Pomerania | of 4 — | 
deburg 3] Fo Magdeburg 2 | 
42 erſtat : 1 17 e 9 
ats 38 230 Clas ; 
| Minden 4 260Min den | 
| I | Ravenfburg 38 „ Gp rape | 
Iv ens 5 —_ PR 557 | 
1 ea. Cleves ' 43 "21|Cleves 7 | 
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"Ix 15:54 Mar | 32 43 Ham ern 4 
LY Eaſt Friefland 46 32 Embden * ED Ea cr | 
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Peg rage - Gulich, 2 Fi 4; 24/Gulich' — * . and | 
Tecklenburg 124 6 Tecklenburg es + i 
the "RON Gelder 1 34 22 Geldes 
L. Switzerland. Neufchate! 320 32] | 20|Neufchath | 
u- Res eee eee Vo n e 153 cc 1b - 
teſt N Kern 210 Total 34 | | pn = 4 __ "53g 212 p 7 9 « 5 
* | Likewiſe part of Sileſia, which the preſent king of Pruſſia hath, under va;$”/ 
. [Nous pretences, wrefted from the empreſs-queen; and, 'availing himſelf alſo of the 
ntly finternal troubles in Poland, he has, by virtue of no other right than that which - 4 
tent powerful army caafers on every tyrant, ſeized upon Dantzick and Thorn, with thef 
and countries on the Viſtula, the Neiſter, and other territories contiguous to his o- '* 
pit- dominions. = _ . r h rel ert 1 
; HA | kad... "OLE" Rt T7 I TOUTE 
me; een Senn a5 01, R 
* I ſhall here conſine myſelf to Pruſſia as a kingdom, becauſe” his Pruſſian | 
9 majeſty's other dominions fall under the deſeription of the countries | 
od where they lie. w— 2 3 


* Tbe inhabitants of this kingdom were, by Dr. Buſchivg, Computec to 

5 amount to 635,998 perſons capable of bearing arms; and another Ger- 
the man author of equal credit makes the number bout 448, dee Ys 

year 1719, it 18 computed that about 34,000 coloniſts hate remg 
gin thitherward from France, Switzerland, and Germany; of Which number 
r, 17090 were Saltzburgers. Theſe emigrants have built 400 ſmall village 
e,! Ions, 86. ſeats, and 50 new churches; and have founded 1000 vil 
lan ſchools, chiefly. in that part of the country named Little Lithuania: 
ter: The manners of the inhabitants differ but little from thoſe 6f the other 
wit i dababitaats of Germany. The ſame may be ſaid of "their" cuſtbms ane 

. / mona Pom. | 
__ Reiicion, schoors, | The religion of Pruſſia Ts, thibugh his . 

5 AND ACADEMIES. 1 ſent majeſiy's wiſdom) very tolerant.” The 
—ettabliſmed religions are thoſe of the Lutherans and Calviniſts, but chiefly 
„ the former; but papiſts, anabaptiſts, and almoſt all other ſects, are here 
i > om Es a as well as the towns, 3 Ne "An 
ed th univerſity was founded at Koningſberg in 1544, but we know of no ver 
by remarkable learned. men that it by Pc vi wg 4; hs S er rd 
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e eee of Pruſſia is divided into the German and 
Lithuanian departments, the former of which contains 280 pariſhes, and 
the latter 105. „ | o 
Koningſberg, the capital of the whole kingdom, ſeated on the river 
Pregel, over which it has ſeven bridges, von is about 84 miles from 
Daatzic. According to Dr. Buſching, this city is ſeven miles in circum- 
ference, and contains 3,800 houſes, and ubout 60,000 intiabitants. This 
computation, I doubt, is a little exaggerated likewiſe, becauſe it ſuppoſes, 
at an average, near. ſixteen perſons in every houſe, Koningſberg has ever 
made a conſiderable. figure in commerce and ſhipping ; its river being 
navigable for ſhips ; of which 493 foreign ones arrived here in the year 
1752, beſides 298 coaſters; and 373 floats of timber were, in the 
compaſs of that year, brought down the Pregel. This, city, befides its 
college or univerſity, which contains 38 profeſſors, boaſts of magnificent 
palaces, a town-houſe, and exchange; not to mention gardens and other 
© embelliſhments. It has a good harbour and citadel, which is called Fre- 
' un. and is a regular ſquare. | EE OTE 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] The preſent king of Prufſia, by 
the aſſiſtance. of an excellent police, has brought the commerce and ma- 
nufactures of this country to: a very flouriſhing ſtate, which is daily im- 
proving. The mafufäctüres of Pruſſia conſiſt of glaſs, iron-work, paper, 
gun - powder, copper, and braſs mills; manufaRures of cloth, camblet, 
inen, filk, gold and filver lace, ſtockings, and other articles. The | 
inhabitants export variety of naval ſtores, amber, linſeed, and hemp-ſeed, | 
oat-meal,” fiſn, mead, tallow, and caviar; and it is ſaid that 500 ſhips 
are loaded every year with thoſe commodities, chiefly from Koning berg. | 
'  ConsTiTUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] His Pruſſian majeſty is abſo- 
t 
t 


Jate through all his dominions, but is too wiſe to oppreſs his ſubjetts, 

AE be avails himſelf to the full of his power. The government of 

this kingdom is * regency of four chancellors of ſtate, viz. 1. The 

t maſter ; 2. The great burgrave ; 3. The great chancellor; and, 4. 

Tbe great marſhal. There are alſo ſome other councils; and 37 baili- 

* wicks. The ſtates conſiſt, 1. Of counſellors of ſtate; 2. Of deputies 

from the nobility; and, 3. From the commons, Beſides theſe inſtitutions, 
his majeſty has erected a board for commerce and navigation. 

_ Revenves.] His Pruſſian majeſty, by means of the happy ſituation 

of his country, its inland navigation, and his own excellent regulations, 

derives an amazing revenue fron; this country, which, about a century 

and an half ago, was the ſeat f boors and barbariſm. It is ſaid, that 

amber alone brings him in 26,0co dollars annually. His other revenues 

ariſe from his demeſnes, his duties of cuſtoms and tolls, and the ſubſidies 

yearly granted by the ſeveral ſtates; but the exact ſum is not known, 

though we may conclude that it is very conliderable, from the immenk 


n Wa. 2: NY | 
Miirz 8TRENGTH.] The r of this department, intro- 
_ duced by his majeſty, have a wonderful quick operation. in forming his 
troops and recruiting his armies. Every regiment has a particular diſtri 
| 2 it, where the young men proper for bearing arms are regiſtered; 
and when occaſion offers, they join their regiment; and being incorporated 
with veterans, they ſoon become well diſciplined troops. The Pruſſian 
army, in time of peace, conſiſts of 175,000 of the beſt diſciplined troops Ct 
in, the! world, and during the laſt war, that force was augmented w ide 
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300, oo men. 
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ARus, Au D ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD.] The royal arms of Pruſſia 
are argent, an eagle diſplayed; ſable, crowned, or, for Pruſſia. Azure, 
the imperial ſcepter, or, for Courland. Argent, an eagle diſplayed, 
gules, with ſemi-circular wreaths, for the marquiſate of Brandenburg. To 
theſe ate added the reſpective arms of the ſeveral provinces ſubject to the 
Pruſſian crown. : ene an 19 de 0; 463 
There are two orders of knighthood ; the firſt, that of the black eagle, 
. mſtituted-by Frederic I. on the day of his coronation ar Kontyplberg, with 
this _— $UU.M 43hob" The VIE! is always rang "maſter, and 


| the number of Knights; Excluſive df the royal fümily, if limited to thirty. 
/ Next to this is the order of Merit, inſtituted. by his preſent majeſty; the 
a motto 15 POUR LE MERITE., _. | TY” | 
HisTroRT. J. The ancient hiſtory of Pruſſia, The that of other king- 
. doms, is fot in the clouds of fctton and:romince, The inhabitants ap- 
r pear to have been a brave atid watlike people, and refuſed to ſubmit to 
Z ' the neighbouring princes, who, on pretence of converting them to chiiſ- 

tianity, wanted to ſubject them to 3 They made a noble ſtand 
5 againſt the 1 of Poland, one of whom, Boleſlaus IV. was by them 
4 defeated and killed in 1163. They continued independent and pagans 
% till the time of the cruſades, when the German knights of the Teutonic 
t, order, about the year 1230, undertook their converſion by the edge of the 
t, ſword, but upon comition of having, as a reward, 3 of the 
* country when conquered. A long ſeries of wars follows , in which the | 
d, inhabitants of Pruſſia were almoſt: extirpated by the religious knights, | 
ps who, in the thirteenth century, after committing the moſt incredible bar- | 
, barities, peopled- the country With. Germans. After this vaſt waſte of | 
ſo⸗ blood, in 1466, a peace was concluded between the ulgkts of the Teu- 
ts, tonic order, and Caſimir, king of Poland, by which it was agreed, that 


of the part now called Poliſh Pruflia ſhould continue a F province, under 
be the king's protection; and that the knights and the grand maſter ſhould 
4. poſſeſs the other part; bat were io acknowledge fhemſelves vaſſals of 
ili Poland; This gave riſe to 75 ars, in Which the Rnights endeavoured; 
ties but anſucceſsfull),” to throw © Hel Caſta ze to Pola 5: In 1525, Aly 
"ns, bert, margrave of Brandenburgh, and the Fat grand maſter of the Teu- 
tonic order, concluded a peace at Cracow, by which the margrave was 
tion acknowledged duke of che eaft part of Pruſſia, (formerly called, for that 
ons, reaſon, Ducal Pruſſia) but to be held as a fief of Poland, and to deſcend 
tury to his male heirs; and upon failure of his male iſſue, to his brothers and 
that their male heirs. Thus ended the ſovereignty. of the Teutonic order in 
nues Pruſſia, after it had ſubſiſted near 300 years. © In 1657," the elector Frede- 
idies ne-William, of Brandenburgh, déſervedly called the Great, had Ducal 
Profſia confirmed; to him; and by the conventions of Welau and Brom- 
berg, it was freed, by Caſimir; King of Pofand, from vaſſalage ; and le 
and his deſcendents were declared independent and ſovereign lords of this 
part of Pruſſia. 3 71 | 4482 1996 A M14 46A 14 {5 4 
As the proteſtant religion had been introduced into thiscountry by the 
margrave Albert, and the electors of Brandenburgh were now of that per- 
ſuaſion, the proteſtant intereſt favoured them ſo much, that Frederic, the 
ſon of Frederic-William che Great, Was raiſed 10'the dignity of king of 
Profiia, in a ſolemn aſſembly of tlie ſtares of the empire, and ſoon after 
acknou ledged as ſuch by all the powers of Chriſtendom, His grandſon, 
ihe preſent king of Pruffa, in the memoirs of his family, gives us no 
gh idea of this firſt king's talents . for government, but expatiates on 
noſe of his own father Frederic; William, who ſucceeded in 1713. He 
6 E e | certainly 
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certainly was a prince of ſtrong natural parts, and performed prodigioth 


ſervices to his country, but too often at the expence of A and 
the magnanimity which ought to adorn a king. At his death, which 
happened in 1740, he is ſaid to have left feven millions ſterling 5 in his 
treaſury, which has enabled his ſon, by his wonderful victories, and the 
more wonderful reſources, by which he © his defeats, to become 
the admiration of the ht age *. 9 
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kg | Miles. N ; * | T 
en o ,.. 48 and 52 north latitude, 
-" NET 250 bannt 1 12 and 7; eaſt longitude. 
| Bounnanizs,] > OUNDED by Saxony and Brandenburg, on 
the north; by Poland and Hungary, on the A 
2 Auſttia and Bavaria on the ſouth; and by the palatinate of Bavaria, 
on the welt; ROI e I, Bohemia Proper; 2. Sileſia; and, 3. 
Moravia. | 1 
Diviſions. | Chief towns. * 
3 . Pro-) Paacos, E. * 14-20. N. lat. 50. 
r, W. moſtly [] Koningſgratz, E 
ubject to the [] Glatz, E. ſubje&t to the king of Pruſſia. 
* Hoof Auſtria. Egra, W. 


' ZBreſlau, E. 4 aer N. lat. 5115. 
2. Silefia, eaſt, } |} Glogaw, N. 
moſtly ſubject ” PREM N. 
to the king of I Jagendorf, 8. . 
Pruſſia. Tropaw, S. ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria 
Teſchen, S. ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 


. Moravia, SJ: ; 
3 0. fl «& | | Olmotz, E. lon. 16-45. 2 lat. 49-40: | 


Brin, mi po ; 


Sox and AIR] The zir 5 Bobemia i is not thought ſo wholeſome 25 
that of the reſt of nel though i its ſoil and produce are pretty much 


the ſame.. 


Mountains} Bohemia, though almoſt ſurrounded with mountains 


| contains none of note or diſtinction. 


METALS AND MINERALS.] This 388 contains rich mines of 
flver, quickſilver, copper, iron, lead, ſulphur, and ſaltpetre; alſo ſeve- 
ral ſorts of precious ſtones, ſome of 8 are little inferior to the oriental 


gems. Its chief manufactures are linen, copper, iron-and-glaſs. | 


PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, We have no certain. 
| account of: e 


=O 152 > popu- 


nenn AND. nee. 
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r we” * _ RY „ — 


IS T Peng III. king of Pruſſia = elector of Brandenburg, was born 123 married 
in ha to Elizabeth-Chriftina, of Brunſwic-Wolfenbuttle, born in 1714, by whom he 
has no iſſue. The iſſue of the late William- - Auguſtus, next brother to the king, are, 
Frederic-William, 2 — — of Pruſſia, born in 1544, and married in 1765 to the 
Ulrica, of Brunſwic. 2. 1 n in 175% 
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Jopuldtisn of Bohemia; about 150 years ago, it was ebinpüted to con- 
tain $,000,000+inhabitants: they are thought at preſent not to bè ſo nu- 
merous. The Bohemians, in their perſons, babits, and'mannets; reſemble 


the Germans. There is; among them, no middle ſtæte of people; for 


ery lord is a ſovereign, and every tenant a ſlabe, The lower ranks are 
accuſed of being addicted to pilfering and ſaperſtition. But though the 


"Vohemians, at. preſentg are not remarkable either for arts or arms, yet 


they formerly diſtinguiſned themſelves as the moſt intrepid affertors of 
civil and religious liberty in Europe; witneſs the early introduction of the 
reſotmed religion into their country, when it was ſcarcely known. in any 
other, the. many glorious defeats they gave to the Auſtrian power, and 


their generous ſtruggles for independeney. Their virtues may be cotifi= 


dered as the cauſes of their decay; as no means were left unemployed by 
their deſpotic maſters for breaking their ſpirit ; though it is certain, their 
internal jealouſies and diflentions greatly contributed to theit ſubjection. 
Their cuſtoms and diverfions are the ſame as in Germany, © WOE 
\RxL1oron.] Though popery is, the eſtabliſhed religion of Bohemia, 
yet many of the Moravians have embraced a viſionary oniftelligible pro- 
teſtantiſm, if it deſerves that name, which they propagate, by their zea- 
lous miſſionaries, through all the parts of the globe; fome of whoni have _ 
lately made proſelytes in Great-Britain: they have # meeting- houſe in 
London, and have obtained an act of parliament for a fettlement in the 
plantations. 5 een 
Antnniinoryrrcs and Nisforzics.] Prague is the only Bohemian 
archbiſhopric. The biſhoprics are Koningſgratz, Breſlau, and Olmutz-. 
Lax VAG. ] The proper language of the Bohemians is a diale& of 
the gelavonian, but they generally ſpeak German or High Dutch,” oo 
Univzss1ty.] The only univerſity of Bohemia is that of Prague. 
CiTiEs anD Towns.) Prague, the capital of Bohemia, is one of the 
fineſt and moſt magnificent cities in Europe, and famous for its noble 
bridge; which is 1850 feet. long, and 34 feet. braad; it conſiſts of 16 
arches, and is adorned on each 2 with 28 ſtatues of ſaints. Its circum- 
ference is ſo large, that the grand Pruflian army, in its laſt fiege, never 
could completely inveſt it. For this reaſon, it is able to make a vigorous - 
defence in caſe of a regular ſiege- Phe inhabitants, however, ars tfought 
not to be proportioned to its capaciouſneſs, being thought not to exceed 
70,009 Chriſtians, and about 13,600 Jews, It contains 9z churches'and 
chapels, and 40 cloiſters. It is a place of little of no trade, and therefore 
the middling mhabitants are not wealthy; but the Jews are ſald to carry _ 
on à large commerce in jewels. Bohemia contains many other towns, _ 
ſome of which are fortiſied, but they are remarkable neither for ſtrength. - 
nor manufactures. Olmutz is the capital of Moravia : it is well foftified, _ 
ard has manufactures of woollen, iron,” glaſs, paper, and gunpowder, ___ 
Commerce erte See Germany). 
Consxirurrot AUD GOVERNMENT.) The forms, and only the 
forme, of the old Bohemian conſtitution Milt ſubfiſt; but the gdvernment, ._ 
under the empreſs- queen, is deſpotie, © Their ſtates are compoſed of the 
clergy, nobility; gentry, and tepreſentatives of towns, Their ſovereigns, 
of late, have not been fond of provoking them by ill uſage, and they have 5 
2 general averfion towards the Auſtrians. This kingdom is frequently . 
deſcribed as part of Germany, but with little reaſon, for it is not in an 


enues of the empire, nor is it ſubject to any © 
eee . k Ee 32 i * 


of the nine circles, not does it contribute any thing towards the forces of _ 


"its laws. Big en, 
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ſome colour to this miſtake, is, that the king of Bohemia is the: firſt ſecular 
elector of the empire, and their kings haye been elected emperors of Ger. 
many for mas ve, oh nog eee 
„ REVRENUESs, ] «The revenues of Bohemia are whatever the ſovereign is 
pleaſed to exact from the ſtates of the kingdom, when they are annually 
aſſembled at Prague. They may perhaps amount to 650, ooo I. a year, 
Aus.] The arms of Bohemia ate, argent, a lion gules, the tail 
moved, and paſſed in ſaltier, erowned languid, and armed, or. 
„HISsTOꝶ Y.] The Bohemian-nobility uſed to elect their own princes, 
though the emperors of Germany ſometimes impoſed a king upon them, 
and at length uſurped that threne themſelves. In 1414, John Huſs and 
Jerome of Prague, two of the: firſt reformers, were burnt at the council of 
Conſtance, though the emperor of Germany had given them his protection. 
This occaſioned: an inſurrection in Bohemia: the people of Prague threw 
the emperor's officers out of the windows of the council chambers; and the 
famous Ziica aſſembling an army of 40, ooo Bohemians, defeated the em- 
eror's forces in ſeveral engagements, and drove the imperialiſts out of the 
—— The diviſions of the Huſſites among themſelves, enabled the em- 
perors to keep poſſeſſion of Bohemia, though an attempt was made to 
throw off the imperial yoke, by electing a proteſtant king in the perſon 
of the prince . ſon-in-law. to James I. of England; The mi 
fartunes of this prince are well known. He was driven from Bohemia by 
the emperor's generals, and being ſtripped of his other dominions, was 
forced to depend on the court of England for a ſubſiſtence; and the Bohe- 
mians, ſince that time, have remained ſubject to the houſe of Auſtria. 
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 Bounvarits.] FO HA T' part. of Hungary which belongs to the 
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300 miles from Preſburg to Belgrade, and produces corn, graſs, eſculent 
ney Wiſe in 
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Wheat, delicious wine, fruits of various Kinds peaches, nulberry: Uh 


— cheſauth 


cheſnuts, and wood: corn is in ſuch plenty, that it fells for one ſixth 
part of its Ot Bauland d „ . we 


'R1vers. | Theſe are the Danube, Drave, Teyſſe, Meriſh, and the Temes, . 
Warers.] Hungary contains ſeveral lakes, particularly four among 
the Carpathian mountains of conſiderable extent, and abounding with fiſh; * 
The Hungarian baths and mineral waters are efteemed the moſt ſovereign 
of any in Europe q but their magnificent buildings, raiſed by the Turks 
when in poſſeſſion of the country, particularly thoſe of Buda, are ſuffered 
to go to decay. It ee + | Mo Rast 2 0 
 MounT#tn8.]'- The Carpathian mountains, which divide Hungary 
from Poland on the north, arè the chief in Hungary, though many de- 
tached mountains are found in the country, as the Benikova, which is 
6200 feet perpendicular height. ' Their topb are generally covered with 
wood, and on their ſides grow the richeſt grapes in the worle. 
MeTatis AN W1NERA US} Hungary is remarkably well ſtocked with. 
both. It abounds not only with gold and ſilver mines, but with plenty of 
excellent copper, vitriol, iron, orpiment, quickfilver, cryſocolla, and“ 
terra ſigillata. Before Hungary became the feat of deſtructive wars, be- 
tween Turks and Chriſtians, or fell under the power of the houſe of Au- 
ria, thoſe mines were furniſhed with proper works and workmen; and 
pruduced vaſt; revenues to the native princes. The Hungarian gold and: 
ilver employed mint-houſes, not only in Hungary, but in Germany, and 
the continent of Europe; but all thoſe mines are now greatly diminiſned 
in their value, their work being deſtroyed on demoliſhed; ſome of them 
however ſtill ſubfiſt, to the great emolument of the natives. 
VEGETABLE ann Ant An Hungary is remarkable for a fine breed 
* 'PRODYCTIONS./ © of — generally mouſe coloured, and 
biphly eſteemed: by military officers, ſo that great numbers of them are 
exported. There is a remarkable breed of large rams in the neighbour- 
hood of Preſburg. Its other vegetable and animal productions are in ge- 
neral the ſame with thoſe of Germany, and the — Ne a6. of 
The Hungarian wines, however, particularly Tockay, are preferable to 
thoſe of any other country, at leaſt in Europe. e e tg 
PopuLATION; INHABITANTS) MAN - N It was late before the northern 
 NERS, CUSTOMS AND- DEVERSIONS. - I barbarians dröve the Romans 
out of Hungary, and ſome of the"deſcendants of their legionary forces are 
ſtill to be diſtinguiſhed in the inland parts, by their ſpeaking Latin. Be 
that as it will, before the Turks got poſſeſſion of Conſtantinople, we have" 
reaſon to think, that Hungary was ohe of the moſt populous and powerful 
kingdoms in Europe; an 37 the houſe: of Auſtria ſhould give the proper 
encouragement to the inhabitants to repair their works, and clear their 
fens, it might become ſo again in a century hence. Both Hungaries at 
preſent, excluſive of Tranſylvania, and Croatia, are thought to contain 
about two millions and a haif of inhabitants. The Hungarians have man- 
ners peeuliar to themſelves, They pique themſelves on being deſcended - 
from thoſe heroes, who formed the bulwark of Chriſtendom àgainſt the 
nfidels, | In their perſons they are well made. Their fur-caps, their 
loſe-bodied coats, girded by a ſally; and their cloak or mantle; which is 
ſo contrived as to buekle under one arm, ſo that the right hand may be 
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always at liberty, gives them an air of military dignity. The men ſnave 


their beards, but all the inferior fort preſerve their whiſcers on their upper 
ips. Their uſual arms are à broad ſword, and a kind of polB ax, beſides 
beir fre. arms. The ladies ate ene handſomer tha thoſe of Aa 
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and their fable. dreſs with, ſleeves ſtraĩt to their arms, and their ſtays 
faſtened before with gold, pearl, or diamond little buttons, are well 
known to the French and Engliſh ladies. Both men and women, in what 
they call the mine towns, wear fur, and even ſheep-ſkin dreſſes. The 
inns upon the roads are moſt miſerable hovels, and even [thoſe ſeldom to 
be met with. Their hogs, which yield the chief animal fobd for their 
n and their poultry, live in the ſame apartment with their owners. 
The gout, and the fever, owing to the unholeſomeneſs of the air, are 
the predominant diſeaſes in Hungary. The natives in general are indo, 
bent, and. leave trade and manufactures to the Greeks and other ſtrangers, 
ſettled in their country, the flatneſs of which renders travelling commo- 
dious, either by land or water. The diverſions of the inhabitants are of 
the warlike and athletie kind. They are in genęral a brave and magna- 
nimous people. Their anceſtors, even ſince the beginning of the preſent 
century, were ſo jealous of their liberties, that rather than he tyrannized 
over, by the houſe of Auſtria, they often ſubmitted to that of Othman ; 
hut their fidelity to the preſent empreſs-queen, during her diſtreſs, not- 
withſtanding the provocations they received from her houſe, will be always 
reonmbered © thelfhoacour. £1 bny [11] i. ond nd D be id on 
_" REL1610N.]. The eſtabliſhed-religion of the Hungarians, is the Ro- 
man-catholic, - though the major part of the inhabitants are proteſtants or 
Greeks, and the preſent empreſs-queen,. out of gratitude for their ſervices, 
has reſtored them to the full exerciſe of their civil and relipious liberties. 
 { ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS-]- The archbiſhopries are Pref. 
burg, Gran, and Colocza. The biſhaprics, Great Waradin; Agiia, 
Veſprin, Raab; and five chur ches. 
Lax UAE. ] As the Hungarians. are mixed with Germans, Sclavo- 
nians and Walachians, they have a variety of dialects, and one of them 
33 ſaid to approach near the Hebrew. The better and the middlemoſt rank 
ſpeak German, and almoſt all of them Latin, either pure or barbarous. 
'  ANTIQUITIES Ap CURIOSITIES; ! The artificial curioſities of this 
; NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL, I country, conſiſt of its bridges, 
baths and mines. The bridge of Eſſek, built over the Danube and Drave, 
Is, properly ſpeaking, a continuation! of bridges, five miles in length, 
fartified with towers at certain diſtances. It was an important paſs during 
the wars between the Turks and' Hungarians, A bridge of boats run: 
over the Danube, half a mile long, between Buda and Peſt; and about 
twenty Hungarian miles diſtance from Belgrade, is the remains of a bridge, 
erected by the Romans, adjudged to be the moſt magnificent of any in 
the world. The baths and mines here haye nothing to diſtinguiſh them 
from the like works in other countries. 8 
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ſouth, is eighteen fathom high, and eight broad; its ſuþterraneous pak 
fages conſiſt entirely of ſolid rock, ſtretching away further, ſouth than has 
been yet diſcovered ;/-as far as it is. praRicable to go, the beight is found 
to be 50 fathoms, and the breadth 26. Many other wonderful particu · 
lars are related of this carern, which is an article in natural philoſophy. 
Aſtoniſhing rocks are commgn. in Hungary, ang ſome of. its churches ate 
of-admirable architeQure. 7 tt 3 ions ml nei anne | 
_ .Crr18s, rows, FORTS, 8 Theſe. are greatly decayed 
: "EDIFICES, PUBLIC/AND PRIVATE, from their antient magniß, 
cence, but many of the fortifications are Kill very ropg, and kept . 


One of the moſt remarkable natural curioſities of- Hungary, is a caren 
jn a mountain near Szelitze; the aperture of this'cavery, which fronts the 
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pes order. Preſburg, though the capital of the kingdom, is neither 
arge, well built, nor well fortified. On a hill above the town, ſtands 
the caſtle, in which the Hungarian regalia are kept. Buda, formerly the 
capital of Hungary, retains little of its antient magnificence, but its 
ſtrength and fortifications, and the ſame may be ſaid-of Peſt, which lies 
on the oppoſite fide of the Danube, Raab is likewiſe a ſtrong city, as 
is Gran and Comorra. Tockay has been already mentioned for the ex- 
cellency of its wines. 


COMMERCE AND MANUPACTURES.] Having already mentioned the 


natural produce of the country, all I can add is, that the chief manu» 


faftures and exports of the natives, conſiſt of metals, drugs and ſalt, =” 


. ConsTiTUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] The N diſlike the 
term of queen, and call their preſent ſovereign king Tereſa. Their go- 
vernment preſerves the remains of many checks upon the regal power. 


They have a diet or parliament, a Hungary-office, which reſembles our 
chancery, and which reſides at Vienna; as the ftadtholder's council, 
which comes pretty near the Britiſh privy- council, but has a municipal 
juriſdiction, does at Preſburg. Every royal town has its ſenate ; and the 
Geſpan chafts reſemble our juſtices of the peace. Befides this, they have 


an exchequer and nine chambers, and other ſubordinate courts. 


* 


troops in a pitched battle. 


Colns.] Hungary was formerly remarkable for its coinage, and there - 
are ſtill extant in the cabinets of the curious, a complete ſeries of coins 
of their former kings. More Greek and Roman medals have been diſ- 


covered in this country, than perhaps in any other in Europe. 


Aus.] The 1 for armorial enſigns, bears quarterly, I 
4 | - 


barwiſe argent, and gules of eight pieces. 


Hisrozr.] The Huns, after ſubduing this country, communicated. 


name to it, being then part of the antient Pannonia. Hungary was 


formerly an aſſemblage of different ſtates, and the firſt who aſſumed tbe 
title of king, was Stephen, about the year 1000, when he embraced - 
chriſtianity, About the year 13 10, ing Charles Robert aſcended the 


throne, and ſubdued Bulgaria, Servia, Crontea, Dalmatia, Sclavonia, 


and many other provinces; but many of thoſe conqueſts were afterwards | 
reduced by the Venetians, Turks, and other powers. In the 15th cen- 
tury, Hunniades, who was guardian to the infant king Ladiſlaus, bravely 


repulſed the Turks, who invaded Hungary ; and upon. the death of Ladi- 
aus, the Hungarians, in 1438, raiſed 


in a battle, ' fighting againſt Solyman, emperor of the Turks. This battle 
had almoſt proved . Hungary, but archduke Ferdinand, brother to 


the emperor Charles V. having married the ſiſter of Lewis, he claimed 


4 
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MitiTARY STRENGTH.] The empreſs- queen can bring to the field, 
at any time, 50, ooo Hungarians in their own country, but ſeldom draws 
out of it above 20, ooo; are generally light - horſe, and well known 
to modern times by the name of Huſſars. They are not near ſo large as 
the German horſe; and therefore the huſſars ſtand upon their ſhort ſtir- 
rups when they ſtrike. Their expedition and alertneſs has been found ſo 
ſerviceable in war, that the greateſt powers in Europe have troops that go 
by the ame name. Their foot are called Pandours and Croats, and wear 
feathers in their caps, according to the number of enemies they pretend 
to have killed: hotſe and foot are an excellent militia, very good at 
a purſuit, or ravaging and plundering a country, but not equal to regular 


. Matthias Corvinus, ſon to Hun- 
niades, to their throne. Lewis, king of Hungary, in 1526, was killed 
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- the title of Hungary, in which he ſucceeded, with ſome difficulty, and 
that kingdom has ever ſince belonged to the houſe of Aeftria, though by: 
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_ FT HAVE: thrown thoſe countries under one diviſion, for foveral:reaſons,: 


ſtrances and reprefentations in caſe „ eee een 
Pranſylvania is part of the ancient Dacig, the inhabitants of which ' 
long employed the Roman arms, befdbre they could be fabdued; Their 
deſcendants retain the fame military character. The population of the 
country is not aſcertained, but if the Tranſylvanians eat bring to the 
field, as has been aſſerted, [30,000 troops, the whole number of inhabi- 
tants muſt be con ſiderable. At preſent its military force is reduced to ſix 
regiments of 1,500 men each; but it is well Known that, during the 
laſt two wars, in which the houſe of Auſtria was engaged, the Tranſyl- 
vanians did great ſervices. Hermanſtat is its only biſhopric, and the 
Tranſylvanians at preſent ſeem to trouble themſelves little, either about 
learning or religion, though the Roman catholic is the eſtäbliſhed church. 
The various revolutions in their government prove their impatience under 
Nlavery ; and though:the treaty of Carlogits, in 1699, gehe the ſovereignty, 
r ee nner 
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of 8 che houſe of Auſtria, yet the natives enjoy a we 4 
may <a ” a ba ariſtocracy, Which their Hovereigns do not think proper 
to inva 

Sclavonia lies between the 16th and 22d degrees of eaſt longitude and 


the 45th and 47th of north latitude. It is thought to be about 200 miles 


in length, and 60 in breadth, and is bounded by the Dgave on the north, 
by the Danube on the eaſt, by the Save on the ſouth, and, by Kiria in 
Auſtria on the weſt, The reaſon why Hungary, Tranſyl 7 5 clavonia, 
and the other nations, 1 wa Wy of Auſtria in thoſe 7 parts, con- 
tain a ſurprizing variety of people, differin name, langn 
manners, 15 delete liberty here make? its laſt 1a | againſt the a lan 
which by de grees forced the remains of the different nations they had cons + 
quered | mto 125 quarters. The thicknels « of the woods, the. rapidity of. 
rivers and = Aren th of the 18 Favou! d 9155 ag n Ju 


. - a . 


e 588 [gr ria, hich 

. value and valour nſomuc h. that i =D well known that th 
erved the pragmatię ſap fo. An kept the imperial. ctown in th 
ily. The Sclayonians. formerly gave ſo much work-»to{ the Rom 
s, that it is pref the word Slave too its original fro: m them, 

unt of the 1 mbers 0 1 who; were carried, ito bonda 
te as the reign 'Charlema 1 - Thou Sclavonia 85 neither 4 


ty nor ile 5 Hungary aida, yet. the v ages of w 
are; ſtill; viſihle in the face of 12 country, which lies in a great meaſure 
unimproted. The 5 2 Tj 75 perhaps, are zes 
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breadth,” The, mapygrs, goverk 19100, language, and 
of the Croats, are. fimilar to t 4e the Sclavanians and: Tranſylvas .. 
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Dorne ss rs) 1 che commencement of the preſent war, the. 
kingdom, of Poland, oY the great duchy of Li- 

thuania annexed,” was boundel on the north by Livonia, Muſeovy, and 
the Baltic fea; on the eaſt by Muſcovy ; on the ſouth by Hunga „Turky, 
and Little Tartary; on the weſt by Germany 3 And had e form of its 


ment been as perfect as its ſituation was compact, l have 
one of the na 8 e in the _— * grand 
peering: 7 | 
one * 1 * a ; F 1 . a. 
. A hockes 4226 1 5 52 1 n 1 — * * 
22 r * + Þ ke RX RE TH 7 | 
= Pons | [Mile . Chief elvis,” | 
r Jie. 
Podolia, $$ « | i 1 
Ioinia, + I50jLucks © Fey 6 3c» 
Red Ruſſia, | 185|Lemburg. r Pe 
Great Poland, q 180 Gueſna-, „ * « 4 + 
Little Poland, C LI 1 
„ olehia, a 1 here if * A 0 Tl 4 (4 
: Mafovia, | golWanraw K tor 21-g. 
* IN. lat. 52-15. 
Samogitia, 7 S303 
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Nath, It is generall e Poland ik tes 9 5 Wen 
lu, or A a e goifying a, country fit for Kojting, for 
which none was formerly more proper on account of its plan, woods, . 5 
wild beatts,' and game of ev 8 1 

CIM Arz] The air of Poland 45. ſuch as may 85 | 8 from a | 
e but evel a climate. In. the 28 parts it is cold bu healthy... 
The Carpathian mountains, which 'ſeparite Poland from Huo ary, are 
covered! with everlaſting ſnow, which has been known to fall in the nidſt 
of ſummer; Upon the Whale, however, the climate of Poland Is tempe- 
rats, end far from being ſo unſettled, either in winter or ſum ie 


mi t be ſuppoſed from SO tuation. aw eg NT 


IL, PRODUCE AND WATERS. ]© Poland is in general a Je coun-., 
try, and the ſoil is fertile in corn, from the valt q n „ 5 
are 9 wy ee the Viſtula, Ts pr pon are Oug ght 52 * 

the Dutce other nations. PETE oland,. eſpecially in 
Podolia, are rich beyond expreſſion ; and is ſaid one can . Foe 2 
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in the Poliſh foreſts; and there is a ſpecies of wild horſes and aſſes, that 


the nobility of the Ukrain, as well as natives, are fond of. A kind f 


wolf, reſembling a hart, with ſpots on his belly and legs, is found here, 
and affords the beſt furs in the country; but the elk, which is common 
in Poland, as well as in ſome other northern countries, is a very extra- 
ordinary animal, The fleſh of the Poliſh elk forms the moſt delicious 
part of their greateſt feaſts, His body is of the deer make, but much 


thicker and longer; the legs high, the feet broad and cloven, the horns | 


large, rough, and broad, like a wild goat's. Naturaliſts have obſerved, 
that upon diſſecting an elk, there was found in its head ſome. large flies, 
with its brains almoſt eaten away: and it is an obſervation, ſuthciently 
atteſted, that in the large woods and wilderneſſes of the north, this 2 
animal is attacked, towards the winter chiefly, by a larger ſort of 2 
that, through its ears, attempt to take up their winter quarters in its head. 
This perſecution is thought to affect the elk with the falling - ſickneſs, 
by which means it is taken, which would otherwiſe prove no eaſy matter. 
: PoPULATiION, INHABITANTS, Rory From what has been ſaid of 
Mrs, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. { the extent of Poland, it is 


impoſſible to form an- eſtimate of the number of its inhabitants: they 


numerous; 
3 * . 2 & ** 1 
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yadoubredly, before ibe breaking out of the preſent. wars) wer. very 
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numerous; but they are ſo little known, even at preſent, that number: 
of chem, in remoter parts, continue ſtill to be heathens, or have very 
impetfedt notions of Chriſtianity, Some have ſuppoſed Poland and Lithu- 
ania to contain 15, Oo, ooo of inhabitants, and to, be at leaſt as populous 
2 France. When we conſider that the Poles have no colonies, and fome- 
times enjoy long tracts of peace, and that no fewer. than 2, ooo, ooo of 
Jews ate ſaid to inhabit their villages, excluſive of thoſe who live in their 
cities and towns, perhaps this calculation is not exaggerated. The Poles, 
in their perſons, make a noble appearance; their complexion is fair, and 
their ſhapes are well proportioned. They are brave, honeſt, and hoſpi- 
ow + and their women ſprightly, yet modeſt, and ſubmiſſive to their 
8. 4; d e547 4 — BETTING P > uf n 97 1 0 2 , 
They uſually travel an horſeback : /ai Poliſh. gentleman will not travel a 
fone's-thraw-witheut his harſe; and they are ſo hardy; that they will 
flerp upon: the ground, without any bed or covering, in froſt and ſnow. 
The Poles never dive above ſtaire, and their apartments are not united; 
the kitchen; is on one fide; the ſtable on another, the dwelling-houſe on 
the-third;.. and tiie gate on the: front. They content themſelves with a 
few ſma ll / beds, and if any lodge at their honſes; they muſt carry their 
bedding with them. When they ſit down ta dinner or ſupper, they have 
their trumpets and other muſic playing, and a number of gentlemen to 
wait an them at table, all ſerving with the moſt proſound reſpect; for 
the: nobles: who, are poor frequently find themſelves: under the neceſſity of 
ſerving them that are rich; but their patron: uſually treats them with 
_ Gvilicy, and permits the eldeſt to eat with him at his table, with his cap 
ef; and every one of them has his peaſant boy ta wait on him, main- 
tained: by the maſter; of the family. At an entertainment, the Poles lay 
neitber knives, forks,. nor ſpoons, but every gueſt: brings them with him; 
and they no ſooner ſit down to table, than all: the doors are ſhut, and not 
d till the company return home. It is uſuab ſor at nobleman; to give 
his ſervant part of his meat, which he eats as he ſtands behind him, and 
to let him drink out of the ſame cup with himſelf: butithis is the leſs 
extraordinary, if it be conſidered, that theſe ſervants are eſteemed his 
| Zumpers are much in faſhion, both here and in Ruſſia; nor will 
they eaſily excuſe any perſon from pledging them. It would exceed the 
bounds of this work to deſcribe the grandeur and equi pages of the Poliſn 
nobility, and the reader may figure to himſelf an idea of all that is faſti- 
dious, ceremonious, expenſive, and:ſhewy in life, to have any, concep- 
tion of theit way of living. They carry the pomp of their attendance, 
when they appear abroad, even ta ridicule; for it is not unuſual to ſee the 
lady af a Poliſh grandee, beſides a conch! and fix, with a great number of 
ſervants, attended by an old gentleman- uſher, an old gentlewoman for 
her governante, and a dwarf of each ſex to hold, up her train; and if it be 
night, her coach is ſurrounded by a great number of flambeaux. The: 
of all their pomp, however, is proportioned to their eſtates, but 
each perſon goes as far as his income can afford. | 1 1 
The Poles are divided into nobles, citizens, and peaſants, Though 
Poland has its princes, counts, and barons, yet the whole body of the 
nobility: are naturally on a level, except the difference that ariſes from 
the public poſts the enjoy. Hence all who are of noble birth call one 
another, brothers. They do not value titles of hanour, but think a 
gentlemamc Poland is the higheſt appellation they can enjoy. They 
enjoy many conſiderable privileges, and indeed. the boaſted. Poliſhi liberty 
Zeig | 15 
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8 properly limited to them alone, partly by the indulgence of former 
kings, but more generally from ancient cuſtom and preſcription, They 
have a power of life and death over their tenants and vaſſals; pay no 
taxes; are ſubject to none. but the king; may chuſe whom they will for 
their king, and lay him under what reſtraints on pleaſe by the pads 
con venta; and none but they, and the burghers of ſome particular towns, 
can purchaſe. lands. In ſhort, they are almoſt entirely 1 
enjoying many other privileges entirely incompatible with a well regulated 
ſtate ; but if they engage in trade, they forfeit their nobility, Theſe 
reat privileges make the Poliſh- gentry ,pawerfal ; many of 'them have | 
arge territories, with a deſpotic power, as we have faid; over their 
tenants, whom they call their ſubjects, and transfer or aſſign over with 
the lands, cattle and furniture. Some of them have eſtates of from five 
to. thirty leagues in extent, and are alſo hereditary ſovereigns of cities, 
with which the king has no concern. One of their nobles poſſeſſos above 
4000, towns and villages. Some of them can raiſe. 8 or T0j000 men. 
The houſe of a nobleman is a ſecure aſylum for perſons Who have com- 
mitted any crime; for none muſt preſume to take them from thence by 
force. They have their horſe and foot guards, which. are upon duty day 
and night before their palaces and in their antichambers, and march before 
them when they go abroad. They make an extraordinary figate” When 
they come to the diet, ſome of them having 5000 guards and attendants ; 
and their debates in the ſenate are often determined by the ſword. When 
great men have ſuits at law, the diet, or rather tribunals, decide them 
yet the execution of the ſentence muſt be left to the longeſt ſword ; ſor 
the juſtice of the kingdom is commonly too weak for the grandees, Some 
times they raiſe 5 or 6000-men of a fide, plunder and burn one another's 
cities, 4nd: befiege. caſtles and farts; for they think it below them to 
ſubmit to the ſentence of judges, without a field battle. As to the pears 
ſants, they are born ſlaves, and have no notion of liberty, If one lord 
kills the peaſant of another, he is not capitally convicted, but only obige 
to maleæe reparation, hy another pgafant equal in value=: A noblemamwne 
is deſirous of cultivating a piece of land, builds a little wooden houſe, in 
which he fettles a peafant and his family, giving him a-cow; tie horſes, 
a certain number of geeſe, hens, &c. and as much corn as is ſufficient ts 
maintain him the firſt year, and to iniprove for his own future ſubſiſtenee 
and the-: advantage of his lor ra LT 580 
The peaſants having no property, all their acquiſitions ſerve only te 
enrich their maſter. They are indiſpenſibly abliged to culttwate the earth ; * 
they are incapable of entering upon any condition of liſe that might 
procure them ſteedum, without the permiſſion of their lords; and they 
are expoſed to the diſmal, arid frequently fatal effects, of the — F 
cruelty, and barbarity of their tyrannical maſters, rium 3 nog with 
impunity; and having the power of life and property in their hands, toe 
often Adee re ie Re is or toes their wives and 


daughters being expoſed to the moſt brutab treatment. One bleſſing, ©- 
however, attends the wretched ſituation of the Polifi-peaſants, which is 


their infenGbility. - Born ſlaves, and accuſtomed from theit infancy to 
hardſhips and ſrvere labour, they ſcares entertain an idea of better eir- 
cumſtances and more liberty. They regard their maſters as a ſuperior 


order oftbeings, and hardly ever repine at their ſebere lot. Chearful and 0 


coutented wich their contiition; they are. D oecaſte „ 
lagrifice; themſelves and their families: for their rs 2 i the 
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latter takes care to feed them well. They think that a man can never be ' 


very wretched while he has any thing to eat. T have been the more cjr- 
cumſtantial in deſcribing the manners and preſent ſtate of the Poles, as 


they bear a near reſemblance, in many particulars, to thoſe of our own 


country and Europe in general during the feudal ages. 


Dssss.] The dreſs of the Poles is pretty fingular. They cnt the hair 


of their heads ſhort, and ſhave their beards, leaving only large whiſkers, 
They wear a veſt which reaches down to the middle of the leg, and a 
kind of gown over it lined with fur and girded with a ſaſh; but the ſleeves 
fit as cloſe to their arms as a waiſtcoat. Their breeches are wide, and 
make but one piece with their ſtockings, They wear a fur cap; their 
ſhirts are without collar or wriſtbands, and they wear neither ſtock nor 


| neckcloth. Inſtead of ſhoes, they wear Turkey leather boots, with thin 


ſoles, and deep iron heels bekt like an half moon. They carry a pole- 
ax, and a ſabre or cutlaſs, by their ſides. When they appear on horfe- 


- back, they wearover all a ſhort cloak, which is commonly covered with 
furs both within and without. The _ of the beſt quality wear ſables, 


and others the ſkins of tygers, leopards, &c. Some of them have fifty 
_ of clothes, all as rich as poſſible, and which deſcend from father 
to ſon. | | PER ou: 
Were it not for our own partiality to ſhort dreſſes, we muſt acknow- 
Jedge that of the Poles to be pictureſque and majeſtic. Charles II. of 
England, thought of introducing the Poliſh” dreſs into his court, and, 
after his reſtoration, wore it for two years, chiefly for the encouragement 
of Engliſh broad-cloth, but diſcontinued it through his connections with 
the French. , , _ 64) 33 ä e 
be habit of the women comes very near to that of the men; but 
ſome people of faſhion, of both ſexes, affect the French or Engliſh 
modes. As to the peaſants, in winter they wear a ſheeps-ſkcin with the 
wool inwards, and in ſummer a thick coarſe cloth z but as to linen 


they wear none. Their boots are the rinds of trees wrapped about their 


legs, with the thicker part to guard the ſoles of their feet. The women 
have a watchful eye over their daughters, and make them wear little 


bells before and behind, to give. notice wiew they are, and what they 


are doing. 


5 3 : | X 12 ; AK | 
The inns of this country are long ſtables built with boards and covered 
with ſtraw, without furniture or windows; there is a chamber at one 


end, but none can lodge there, becauſe of flies and other vermin ; ſo 
that ſtrangers generally chuſe rather to lodge among the horſes. Pra- 


vellers are obliged to carry proviſions with them; and when foreigners 
want a ſupply, they apply to the lord of the village, who forthwith pro- 


vides them with neceſſaries. n 
RRTICIOR.] No country has bred more deiſts and free-thinkers in 
religious matters than Poland: the number of proteſtants, conſiſting of 


Lutherans and Calviniſts, in their republic is very conſiderable, and when 
theſe are joined to the Greek church, the whole are called Diſſidents. At 


the ſame time, the Poliſh nobility, and the bulk of the nation, are ten 
cious' of the Roman-catholic religion, even to enthuſiaſm, witneſs t 


preſent oppreſſive war carried on in Poland. The treaty of Oliva, which 
was concluded in 1660, and tolerated the diſſidents, was guarantied by 
the principal powers in Europe, but has ſince been fo far diſregarded b; 
te Poles, that about the year 172%, they made a publie maſſacre, under 


dee ſanction of law, of the proteſtants at Thorn; for which 00 ebe 
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las been as yet obtained. The ſame may be ſaid of the other numerous 
provifions made for the r of the proteſtants, who were perſecuted, 
when Jews, Turks, and infidels of every kind have been tolerated and 
encouraged. The monaſteries in Poland are by ſome writers ſaid to be 
576, and the nunneries 117, befides 4 ſeminaries or colleges, and 31 
abbeys. The Poliſh clergy, in general, are illiterate bigots, and 
monks are the moſt proftigate of mankind. They are often ſeen drunk, 
and led from taverns, without apprehending any diſgrace to their order, 
or dreading the cenſure of their ſuperiors, who require equal indulgence. 
After what has been ſaid, the reader cannot be at a loſs to account for 
the vaſt ſway which the clergy at this time appear to have in Poland in 
ſpite of treaties and capitulations. Their diſaffection to their king is, 
however, not to be imputed entirely to religion, but to- the march of the 
Ruſſians into the heart of the republic. | Sf | 
"+ARCHBISHOPRICS 'AND BISHOPRICS.] Poland contains two arch- 
biſhoprics ; Guefna, and Lemburg. The archbiſhop of Gueſna, beſides 
being primate, and during an interreign, prince-regent of the kingdom, 
is always a cardinal. The other biſhops, particularly Cracow, enjoy 
great privileges and immunities, N > 

Lancuacs.] The Poliſh language is a dialect of Sclavonic, and 
is both harſh and unharmonrous, on account of the vaſt number of con- 
ſonants it employs, ſome of their words having no vowels at all. The 
Lithuanians and Livonians have a language full of corrupted Latin words; 
but the Ruſſian and German tongues are underſtood in the provinces - 
bordering on thoſe countries. 5 th Rs | 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Though Copernicus, the great 
reſtorer of the true aſtronomical ſyſtem, Vorſtius, and ſome other learned 
men, were natives of Poland, yet its ſoil is far from being favourable to 
learning. Latin is ſpoken, though incorrectly, by the common people in 
ſome provinces. But the contempt which the nobility, who place their 
chief importance in the privileges of their rank, have ever ſhewn for 
learning, the ſervitude of the lower people, and the univerſal ſuperſtition 
among all ranks of mep, theſe circumſtances have wonderfully retarded, 
and 'notwithſtanding the liberal efforts of his preſent majeſty, ill con- 
tinue to retard the progreſs of letters in this kingdom. = 

ane! The univerſities of Poland are thoſe of Cracow, 
Poſnia or Poſen, and Wilna. The firſt conſiſts of eleven colleges, and 
has the ſuperviſorſhip of 14 mar- ſchools diſperſed through the city. 
That of Poſnia is rather a jeſuit's college than an aniverſity. We know 
nothing particular of Wilna; and all of them, by this time, are pro- 
bably ruined. * 1 e e e eke 
ANTIQUITIES AND e The frequent incurſions of 
NATURAL, AND ARTIFICIAL, the Tartars, and other barba- 
rous nations, into Pcland, probably forced the women ſometimes to leave. 
their children expoſed in the woods, where we muſt ſuppoſe they were 
nurſed by bears and other wild beaſts, otherwiſe it is difficult to account 
for their ſubſiſtence.” It is certain that, ſuch begs have been found i, 
the woods both of Poland and Germany, diveſted of all the properties of 
humanity but the form. When taken they generally went on all fours; 
but it is ſaid, that ſome of them have, by proper management, attained, 
to the uſe of ſpeech, but this perhaps may be queſtioned. 
The ſalt-mines' near the city of Cracow conſiſt of wonderful caverns 
ſeveral hundred yards deep, at the bottom of which are many ae 
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and prelates of Poland, and preſerved iy. the cathedral of Gueſna. 
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under the year 1607, he fo 1 celebrates its commerce and grandeur. 


It is a republic, with a ſmall ; 
under the protection of the king and the repu 


adjacent e apy 40 miles round it, 


ſhips conſtantly reſorting to it are. BUY fo, whereof 1014 arrived there 


0 1288 Poliſh veſſels came down the 
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i themſelves under the protection of Poland; but reſerving to themſelves 
; large and ample privileges, of which they are likely to be ſtripped by the 
; king of Pruſſia, who, on account of their ſituation on the Baltic, their 
: opulence, their commerce, their revenues and duties, has long beheld 
f them with a wiſhful eye, and now finds it extremely convenient to have 
! them annexed to his dominions, 2 5 E 

/ CommMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. ] Some linen and woollen cloths, 
F and hard wares, are manufactured in the interior parts of Poland; but 
3 commerce is entirely confined to the city of Dantzic, and their other 
towns on the Viſtula and the Baltic. | 4 7 

i ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT, ] Whole volumes have been 
C written upon this ſubject, but it remains in a great meaſure ſtill unknown. 
0 The king is the head of the republic, and is elected by the nobility and 
p clergy. in the plains of Warſaw. * They ele& him on horfeback ; and in 
f caſe there ſhould be a refractory minority, the majority has no control 
U over them but to cut them in pieces with their ſabres. Immediately after 


4 his election, he ſigns the pada conventa of the kingdom, by which he 
engages to introduce no foreigners into the army or government; ſo that 
in fact he is no more than preſident of the ſenate, | which is compoſed 


L of the primate, the archbiſhop of Lemburg, fifteen biſhops,” and 130 lay- 
* men, conſiſting of the great officers of ſtate, the palatines, and caſtellans. 
Ie The diets of Poland are ordinary and extraordinary: the former meet 
I, once in two, and ſometimes three years; the latter is ſummoned by the 
of king, upon critical emergencies ; but one diſſenting voice renders all 
= their deliberations ineffectual. 5 nc Fas 
at The ſtaroſts properly are ' governors and judges in particular ſtaroſties 
* or diſtricts, though ſome enjoy this title without any juriſdiction at all. 
0 The palatines and caſtellans, beſides being ſenators, are lord-lieutenants 
IF, and deputy-lieutenants in their reſpective palatinates, . 
N, Previous to a general diet, either ordinary or extraordinary, which can 
gl- ſit but fix weeks, there are dietines, or provincial diets, held in different 


he diſtricts. The king ſends them letters containing the heads of the buſineſs 
1As that is to be treated of in the general diet. The gentry of each palatinate 
may ſit in the dietine, and chuſe nuncios or deputies, to carry their re- 
gn ſolutions to the grand diet. The great diet conſiſts of the king, ſenators, 
ere and thoſe deputies from provinces and towns, viz. 178 for Poland and 


the Lithuania, and 70 for Pruſſia; and it meets twice at Warſaw and once at 
om Grodno, by turns, for the conventency of the Lithuanians, who made it 
ing one of the articles of their union with Poland. 1 1 
zic 


The king may nominate the great officers of ſtate, but they are account- 
21e able only to the ſenate; neither can he diſplace them when once appointed, 
When he is abſent from Poland, his place is ſupplied by the archbiſhop 
of Gueſna, and if that ſee is vacant, by the biſhop of Ploſko, 
t of The ten great officers of ſtate in Poland, who are ſenators, are, the 
blic ¶ two great marſhals, one of Poland, the other of Lithuania; the chan. 
dge WM cellor of the kingdom, and the chancellor of the duchy ; the vice- chancellor 
ung of the kingdom, and the vice- chancellor of the duchy; the treaſurer of 
5 the kingdom, and the treaſurer of the duchy; the ſub-marſhal, or 
marſhal of the couft of the kingdom; and the ſub-marſhal, or marſhal 
of the court of the duchy. n | . 
Such are the outlines of this motley conſtitution, which is new mo- 
delled with almoſt every new king, according to the pacta con venta which. 
be is oWiged to fn; fo that _ of it can be ſaid with — 
8 1 5 | an 
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and leſs at this time than ever; there being now a total, di ſſolution of all 


order in Poland. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that in the imperſect 


Fetch I have exhibited, we can diſcern the great outlines of a noble and 


free government. The precautions taken to limit the king's power, and 


yet inveſt him with an ample prerogative, are worthy of a wiſe people. 
The inſtitutions of the diet and dietines are favourable to public liberty, 
2s are many other proviſions in the republic. It laboured, however, even 


in its beſt ſtate, under incurable diſorders. The exerciſe of the were, or 
"the tribunitial negative, that is veſted in every member of a diet or dictine, 


muſt always be deſtructive of order and government. It is founded, how- 
ever, upon Gothic principles, and that unlimited juriſdiction which the 

t lords, in former ages, uſed to enjoy all over Europe. The want of 
dination in the executive parts of the conſtitution, and the rendering 
noblemen independent and unaccountable for their conduct, is a blemiſh 
which perhaps may be impracticable to remove, as it can be done only by 


their own conſent, After all, when we examine the beſt accounts of the 


preſent conſtitution. of Poland, and compare them with the ancient hiſtory 


of Great Britain, and. other European kingdoms, we may perceive a 


wonderful fimilarity between what theſe were formerly, and what Poland 
is at preſent. This naturally leads us to infer, that the government of 

land cannot be otherwiſe improved than by the introduction of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, which would render the common people 
independent on the nobility, and prevent the latter from having it in their 
power to annoy their ſovereign, and to maintain thoſe — privileges 


which are ſo hurtful to the community. If a nobleman of great abilities, 


and who happened to poſſeſs an extenſive territory within the kingdom, 
ſhould be elected ſovereign, he might perhaps, by a proper uſe of the 


2 of diſpoſing of all places of truſt and profit, and of ennobling 
the ple 


beians, which are already veſted in the crown, eſtabliſh the ſuc- 


ceſſion in his own family, and deliver the Poles from thoſe perpetual con - 


_ vulfions, which muſt ever attend an elective kingdom. F 
Revenvss.] Though the king of Poland is ſtinted in the political 
. exerciſe of his prerogative, -yet his revenue is ſufficient to maintain him 
and his houſhold with great ſplendor, as he pays no troops, or officers of 
ſtate, nor even his. body guards. The preſent king had a million and 


half of florins ſettled upon him by the commiſſion of ſtate; and the income 


of his. predeceſſors generally mounted to 140,0c0 l. ſterling. The public 
revenues ariſe chiefly from the crown-lands, the ſalt-mines in the palati- 
nate of Cracow and elſewbere computed at 40,000 l. antient tolls and cuſ- 
toms, particularly thoſe of Elbing and Dantzic, the rents of Marienburg, 
Dirſhau, and Rogenhus, and of the government of Cracow and diſtrift of 
Niepoliomicz. | | 


M1LITARY STRENGTH.] The innate. pride of the Poliſh nobility 18 
fuch, that they always appear in the field on horſeback ; and it is ſaid 
that Poland can raiſe 100,000, and Lithuania 70,000 cavalry, and that 


1 
— 


- .. with eaſe; but it muſt be underſtood that ſervants are included. As 1 


| their infantry, they are generally hired from Germany, but are; ſoon di- 
miſſed, becauſe they mult be maintained- by extraordinary taxes, of which 


the Poliſh grandees are by no means fond. As to the ordinary army of 


the Poles, it conſiſts of 36,000 men in Poland, and 22,00 in Lithus- 


nia, cantoned on the crown-lands. The ploſpolite conſiſts of all the 
nobility of the 3 and their followers; excepting the chancellor, 


| and the ſtarofls of frontier places; and they may be called by the big 


— 
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into the field upon extraordinary occaſions, but he cannot keep them 
above ſik weeks in arms, either are they obliged to march above three 
leagues out of the kingdom. <> YEE | 3 

Tue Poliſh huffars are the fineſt and moſt ſhewy — of cavalry in Eu- 
rope; next to them are the paneerns ; and both thoſe bodies wear defen- 
five armour of coats of mail and iron caps. The reſt of their cavalry are 
armed with muſkets and heavy ſcimiters. After all that has been ſaid; 
the Poliſh cavalry are extremely inefficient-in the field; for though the men 
are brave, and their horſes excellent, they are ſtrangers to all Uiſcipline; 
and when drawn out, notwithſtanding all the authority their crown= 
general, their other officers, and even the king himſelf, have over them, 
they are oppreſſive and deſtructive to the court. It is certain, notwith- 
ſtanding, that the Poles may be rendered excellent troops by diſciplingz 
and that on various occaſions; particularly under John Sobieſki, they 
made as great a figure in arms as any people in Europe, and proved the 
bulwark of Chriſtendom againſt the Infigels, It did not ſuit the Saxon 
princes, who ſucceeded that hero; to encourage a martial ſpirit in the 
Poles; whotw they perpetually overawed with their eleftoral troops; not 
indeed to introduce any reformation among them, either civil or military; 
the effects of which conduct has been ſince, and is now ſeverely felt in 
that devoted country. | | 3 

Opas. ] The order of the White Eagle was inſtituted by Auguſtus 
II. in the year 1705. Its enſign is a croſs of gold, enamelled with red 
and appendant to a blue ribbon. Phe motto, Pro fide, rege et legs. 

Hisroxx.] Poland, of old, was divided into many ſmall flates or 
incipalities, each almoſt independent of another, though they generally 

d ſome prince who was paramount over the reſt, In the year 830, a 
_ = Piaſtus, was elected to . throne. He hved to 

e age of 12 and his reign was ſo long and auſpieious, that every 
— 1 Pole w 8 been ſince 9 king, 15 called pl ptaſt. From this 
oben to the cloſe of the 14th century, we have no certain records of the 
iſtory of Poland. 'Jagellon, who at this time mounted the throne, was 
pu duke of Livonia, and a pagan ; but on his being elected king of 

oland, he not only became a Chriſtian; but was at pains to bring over 
me his ſubjects to that religion, He united his hereditary dominions to thoſs- 
lic ef Poland, which gave ſuch influence to his poſterity over the hearts aß 
the Poles, that the crown was preſerved in his family, until the male line 
-uſ- extinguiſhed in Sigiſmund Auguſtus, in 1552. At this time two po 
us ful competitors appeared for the crown of Poland. Theſe were ryg 
de duke of Anjou, brother to Charles IX. king of France, and Maximilian 
et Auftria. The French intereſt prevailed ; but Henry had not been foud 
In months en the throne of Poland, when bis brother died, and he returned 
fa privately into France, which kingdom he governed by the name of Henry 
+ The party who had eſpouſed Mazimilian's intereſt; endeavoured 
ace more to revive hig pretenſions; but the majority of the 'Poles being 
A Gfirous to chuſe a prince who might reſide among them, made choice: of 
nic Stephen Batori, prinee of Tranſylvaniaz who, in the beginning of his 
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y of Tign, meeting with ſome oppoſition from the Auſtrian faction, took the 
has: viſeſt method to eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne, by marrying Anne, the 
| the der of Sigiſmund Auguſtns, aud of the royal houſs of lee pe 
lor, stephen produced a great change in the military affairs of the by 
1 ſtabliching a new militia, compoſed of the Coflacks, a rough and bar- 


Tous race of men, on whom „ Uckrain, or — 
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his kingdom. Upon his death, in 1586, the Poles choſe Sigiſmund, 
a wc John, king of Sweden, by Catharine, fiſter of * II. for 
eir king. | = FI * x 
Sigiſmund was crowned king of Sweden after his father's death, but 
being expelled, as we have already ſeen in the hiſtory of Sweden, by the 
Swedes, a long war enſued between them and the Poles, but terminated in 
favour of the latter. Sigiſmund being ſecured in the throne of Poland, 
aſpired to that of Ruflia as well as Sweden, but after long wars, he waz 
defeated in both-views. The Poles were afterwards engaged in a variety 
of wars againſt all their neighbours, with various ſucceſs, and about the 
year 1657, the elector of Brandenburg had Ducal Pruſſia (a province in 
Poland) confirmed to him by John Caſimir, the laſt deſcendant of the 
ancient kings of Poland, In 1673,' John Sobieſki, the crown-general, a 
brave and active commander, Who had ſupported the credit of the Poliſh 
arms againſt the Turks, was choſen king, and in 1676, he was ſo ſuc. 
ceſsful againſt the infidels, that he forced them to remit a, tribute they had, 
In the laſt reign, impoſed. upon Poland, but they kept poſſeſſion of Ka. 
minieck. In 1683, Sobieſki, though he bad not been. well treated by the 
houſe of Auſtria, was ſo public ſpirited, as to enter into the league that 
was formed for the defence of Chriſtendom againſt / the infidels, and 
acquired immortal honour, by obliging the Turks to raiſe, the ſiege of 
Vienna, and making a terrible ſlaughter of the enemy; for all which 
lorious ſervices, and driving the Turks out of Hungary, he was ungrate- 
fully requited by the emperor Leopold. | 28115 
Sobieſſci returning to Poland, continued the war againſt the Turks, but 
unfortunately quarrelled with the ſenate, who ſuſpected that he wanted to 
make the crown hereditary in his family. He died, after a glorious 
reign, in 1696. 1 1 * S 
Poland fell into great diſtradtions upon Sobieſki's death, Many confe- 
dieracies were formed, but all parties ſeemed inclined to exclude the Sobt- 
eſki family. In the mean while, Poland was inſulted by the Tartan, 
and her crown was in a manner put up to ſale. The prince of Conti, of 
the blood royal of France, was the moſt liberal bidder; but while be 
thought the election almoſt ſure, he was diſappointed by the intrigues of 
the queen dowager, in favour of her younger fon prince Alexander Sobi- 
eſki, for which ſhe was driven from Warſaw to Dantzie. All of a ſudden, 
Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, ſtarted up as a candidate, and after a ſhan 
election being proclaimed by the biſhop of Cujavla, be took poſſeſſion af 
Cracow with a Saxon army, and actually was crowned in that city, i 
2697. The pringe of Conti made ſeveral unſucceſsful efforts to re- e- 
blim his intereſt, and pretended that he had been actually choſen, but be 
was afterwards obliged to return to France, and the other powers of Eu- 
rope ſeemed to acquieſce in the election of Auguſtus, The manner in 
which this prince was driven from the throne, by Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and afterwards reſtored by the czar, Peter the Great, has been already 
related. It was not till the year 1712, that Auguſtus was fully confirmed 
en the throne, Which he held upon precarious and diſagreeable | terms. 
The Poles were naturally attached to Staniſlaus, their countryman, who 
had been placed om the throne by Charles, and were perpetually forming 
conſpiracies and plots againſt Auguſtus, who was obliged to maintain Þ 
authority by means of his Saxon guards and regiments. In 1725, l. 
natural ſon, prince Maurice, afterwards the famous count Saxe, Vs 


choſen duke of Courland ; but Auguſtus was not able to maintain " 
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| that dignity, * the power of Ruſſia, and the jealouſy of the Poles. 
aft 


Auguſtus died, after an unquiet reign, in 1733, after he bad done all be 
could to inſure the ſucceſſion of Poland to his ſon Auguſtus II. (or, as he 
is called by ſome, III.) This occaſioned a war, in which the French 
king maintained the intereſt of Staniſlaus, now his father-in-law, who 
was re elected to the throne, by a confiderable party, of which the prince 
primate was the head. But Auguſtus entering Poland with a powerful 
army of Saxons and Ruſſians, compelled his rival to retreat into Dantazie, 
from whence he (eſcaped with great difficulty into France. 1 have, in 
other parts of this work, mentioned the war between Auguſtus II. as elec- 
tor of Saxony, or rather as the ally of Ruſſia and Auſtria, and his preſent 
Pruſſian majeſty. It is ſufficient to ſay, that though Auguſtus was a mild 
moderate prince, and did every thing to ſatisfy the Poles, he never could 
gain their hearts, and all he obtained from them was merely ſhelter; 
when his Pruflian majeſty drove him from his capital, and electorate. 
Auguſtus died at Dreſden, in 1763, upon which count Staniſlaus Ponia- 
towſki, rather on account of his perſonal merits, and the impatience. of 
the Poles under the Saxon yoke, than any pre-eminence of birth or family, 
was unanimouſly choſen king of Poland by the name of Staniſlaus Au- 
guſtus. As he was eminently favoured by the Ruſſians, the capitulation 
which he ſigned at the time of his election, and other acts of his govern- 
ment, were thought too favourable for the proteſtants and the Greek diſſi- 
dents, the latter of whom claim her imperial majeſty of Ruſſia, as their 
protector and patroneſs. Her having an army lying, at that time, in 
Poland, gave a handle for many confederacies being formed by the ca- 
tholies againſt Poniatowſki. At firſt they were cruſhed with prodigious 
ſlaughter, and to the deſolation of the country, by the Ruſſians, the king 
not daring to truſt even the Poles of his own party, for protection. The 
heads of the confederacy, at laſt, moſt unnaturally put themſelves under the 
protection of the grand fignior, who readily embraced their cauſe, proclaimed 
war againſt Ruſſia, and invaded Poland with a powerful army, and ſinee that 
time it has been a theatre of as much miſery, blood, and devaſtation, as 
perhaps ever was known in hiory Fil, hurtied on by religious bigotry 
io actions which diſgrace human Mature, they were inattentive to the mo- 
tions aud ſecret deſigus of foreign invaders, whoſe pretenſions hitherto 
were friendſhip and good will towards the republic. Theſe were the 
armies of the Imperial, the Ruſſian, and the Pruſſian courts, who, encou- 
raged by the internal diviſions of that 'devoted N entered into a 
treaty to ſhare among themſelves territories to which they had no lawful 
claim, as evidently appears by a ſucceſſion of treaties for many ages paſt, 
avowed, maintained, and guaranteed by the different powers of Europe, 
and by the recent declarations of thoſe very powers who have thus ſhame- 
fully broke through them *. What theſe claims are, have been publiſhed 
LI EI b et e wh 20 
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_ * In 1764, the empreſs of Ryſlia tranſmitted to the court of Warſaw, an act of 
reaunciation, figned with er own hand, and ſealed with the ſeal of the empire, wherein 
declares, “ That the did by no means arrogate either to herſelf, her heirs and ſucceffors, 
or to her empire, any right or claim to the diſtricts or territories, which were actually in 
poſſeſſion, or ſubject to the authority of the kingdom of Poland, or great duchy of Lithua- 
bla: but that, on the contrary, her'fa1d majeſty would guarantee to the faid kingdom of 
Poland and duchy of Lithuania, all the immunities, lands, territories, and diſtricts, which 
the ſaid kingdom and duchy ought by right to poſſeſs, or did now actually pofſeſs; and 


would, at all times, and for ever, maintain them in the full and free enjoyment thereof, 


155 the attemptt vf all and every, who 7 at any time, or on any pretext, Fug | 
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454 POLAND, Meru LITHUANIA, 
in their manifeſtos; and it is remarkable that the royal infidel has had the 
fagacity to claim the moſt valuable ſhare, and to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
moſt populous and commercial countries; the coaſt and ports of the Baltic, 
the banks of the Neiper and the Viſtula, being the only channels by which 
the Poles, the inhabitants of Dantzic, and other trading towns, carry on 
the commerce of that extenſive kingdom. | Theſe falſe friends did not 
begin to throw off the maſk till the year 1770. A private diſpute had 


| priſen between the magiſtrates of Dantzic (an independant free city under 


the protection of Poland) and the Pruſſian conſul. To revenge himſelf 
on the magiſtrates, the king pretended they oppoſed the levy. of recruits 
for the Pruſſian army. His Pruſſian majeſty, accuſtomed to be judge in 
his own cauſe, did not remonſtrate with the magiſtrates, came to no 
explanation with them; a party of troops were ſent; the outpoſts of the 
town ſurprized ; the city fined in the ſum of 100,000 ducats; and then, 
under pretence of reclaiming ſome ſubjects, who had fled from the 
tyranny of his government, he carried off more than 1000 young men to 
recruit his armies. This was only a prelude to what ſoon was to happen 
in Poland itſelf, His troops entered into Great Poland, in the year 1771, 
and during the ſpace of that year, he carried off from that province, and 
its neighbourhood, at a moderate computation, 12,00a families. On the 
29th of October, ip the ſame year, ap edit was publiſhed by his Pruſſian 
majeſty, commanding every perſon, under the ſevereſt penalties, and even 
corporal puniſhment, to take in payment for forage, proviſians, corn, 
horſes, &c. the money offered by his troops and commiſiaries, _ This mo- 
ney was either filver bearing the impreſſion of Poland, and exactly worth 
one third of its nominal value, or ducarts ſtruck in imitation of Dutch 
ducats, ſeventeen per cent. inferior to the real ducats of Holland. With 
this baſe money he boyght up corn and forage enough, not only to ſupply 
bis army for two whole years, hut to ſtock -magazanes in the country 
itſelf, where the inhabitants were forced to come and re-purchaſe corn for 

| theirdaily ſubſiſtence, at an advauced-price, and with gogd . his 
commiſſaries refuſing to take the ſame goin they had paid. At the lowch 
2 he gained, by this maſterly and honeſt man@uvre, ſeven mil- 
lions of dollars. Having ſtripped the country of money and proviſions, 
His next attempt was to thin it ill more of its inhabitants. To people 
bis own dominions gt che expence of Poland, had been his great aim; for 
this purpoſe he hit upon a new contribution z/ every town and village was 
obliged to furniſh a certain number of marrjageable girls; ihe parents ta 
1 a portion, à. ſeatherbed, four pillows, a cow, two hogs, and 
ee ducats in gold. Some were bound nd hand Reo of. 
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to di ſpoſſeſ them of the ſame.” In the fame year did the king of Pruſſia fign, with his own 
Hand, an act, wherein he declared, © that he had no claims, formed no pretenſions on Poland, 
or any part thereof : that he renounced all claims on that kingdom, either as king of Pruſ- 
ba, elector of Brandenburg, or duke of Pomerania,” Ia the ſame inſtrument. he gv4- 
rantees, in the moſt ſolemn mapyer, the territories and rights of Poland agaioft every power 
| whateyer.—The eippreſs queen of Hungary, fo late as the month of January, '1741, wrote 
8 letter with ber own hand to the king of Poland, in which the gave him che ſtron 
aſſurancęs, 4 That her friendſhip for him and the republic was firm and yoalterable : that 
the motion of her rouge ought not to glarm bim; that ſhe had never entertaiped a though| 
_of hping, any part of his qeminiogs, -oor wand excl Tiffer guy other ee 
From which, according to the political creed of princes, we may infer, that to guarantee 
_ the Fights, liberties, and revenues of a tate, means to angjhilate thoſe liberties, ſeize 
upon thoſe rights, and ap ropriate thoſe revenues to their own uſe, Such is the faith o 
Finces, the inftability of human politics and human affair? 
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. v2 i 2 
0 eriminals. His exactions from the abbeys, convents, cathedrals, and 
N nobles, were ſo heavy, and exceeded at laſt their abilities ſo much, that 
1 the prieſts abandoned their churches, and the nobles their lands. Theſe 
n exactions continued with unabated rigour, from the year 1770, to the 
t time the treaty of partition was declared, and poſſeſſion taken of the pro» 
4 vinces uſurped. From theſe proceedings it would appear that bis Prufian 
r majeſty knows no rights but his own ; no pretenſions but thoſe. of the 
f houſe of Brandenburg; no other rule of juſtice but his own pride and 
8 ambition. Ah, why am not I their king? (exclaims he, in ſpeaking 
a of the Engliſh nation) with an 100,000 of my troops round the throne, . 
0 « and a ſcore or two of executioners in my train; 1 ſhould ſoon make 
0 « them as dutiful as they are brave, and myſelf the firſt monarch of the 
% 20 univerſe “.“ | | =" : 
e ——— _— — Weh 8 hs mt wy yy "IE. _> 
.  S1TVATION AND EXTENT, 
d N 10 Miles. | 2 | 
he 3 260 [ ; and 11 eaſt long, 
Tr Breadth 100 wann 45 and 48 north 12 72 
" WH dovspazlzs. T T is bounded by Alſace and Suabis in Germany, en 
a the north; by the lakes of Conſtance, Tirol, and 
th Trent, on the eaſt ; by Italy, on the ſouth ; and by France, on the weſt. 
cb Dryvisioxs.] Switzerland is divided into thirteen cantons, as follows, 
— CRRRR_s 
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of Poland in 1764. This prince, while a private nobleman, reſided ſome time in Low 
«ny «nd is 2 fellow of the Royal Society. T, | 
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Ax, SOIL, SEASONS AND WATER.] This being a mountainous coun. 
try, lying upon the Alps, the froſts are conſequently bitter in wipter, the 
hills being covered with ſnow, ſometimes all the year long. In ſummer, 
the inequality of the ſoil renders the ſame province very unequal in its 
ſeaſons; on one ſide of thoſe mountains, the inhabitants are often reap- 
ing, while they are ſowing on another, The vallies, however, are warm 
1 fruitful, when well cultivated, as they generally are. The country 
zs ſubje to rains and tempeſts, for which reaſon public granaries are every 
where erected to ſupply the failure of their crops. The water of Switzer- 
and is generally excellent, and often deſcends from the mountains in 
large or ſmall cataracts, which have a pleaſing effet, ' _ 
| ws AND LAKES.] The chief rivers are the Rhine, which riſes in 
the mountains of this country, the Aar, the Ruſs, the Inn, the Rhone, 
the Thur and the Oglio. The lakes in this country are computed to be 
about zo, there being ſcarce a mountain without dne on the top of it. 
The chief are thoſe of Geneva, - Conſtance, Thun, Lucern, Zurich, 
Read ae Braden ˙ ᷣ—Um— oa. 
M rals AND MINERALS.] The mountains contain mines of iron, 
cryſtal, virgin ſulphur, and ſprings of mineral waters. FES | 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS.] Sheep and cattle are the 
chief animal productions of this country; corn and wood, and ſome wine, 
with pot - herbs of almoſt every kind, are likewiſe found here. The pro- 
duce, however, of all thoſe articles, are no more than ſufficient for the 
inhabitants, who are too far removed from water- carriage to be profiteq 
by the ſtately timber that grows in their woods. They haye vaſt plenty 
of-pame, fiſh and fol.. 1 85 
PorulATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- } According to the beſt accounts, 
' NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. ke thirteen cantons of Switzer- 
land contain about. 2,800,009 of inhabitants, who are a brave, hardy, 
induſtrious people, remarkable for their fidelity, and attachment'to the 
cauſe they undertake. * Like the old Romans, they are equally .inured to 
arms and agriculture, All the cantons are regimented in a manner that 
contributes equally to the ſafety and profit of the inhabitants, 'who ſupply 
foreign powers with excellent ſoldiers, © They are ſo jealous of their liber- 
ties, that they diſcourage foreigners from ſettling among them. Their 
' nobility and gentry diſdain the profeſſion of trade and manufactures. It is 
ſaid, that in many places of Switzerland, the inhabitants, eſpecially thoſe 
towards France, begin to degenerate 'from the antient ſimplicity of their 
manners and dreſs." The cuſtoms and diverſions are of the warlike and 
active kind, and the magiſtrates of moſt of the cantons, impoſe fines upon 
plays, gaming, and even dancing, excepting at marriages. bo 
_ *Rex1c1on.]' Though all the Swiſs cantons form but one political 
epublic, yet they are not united in religion, as the Teader, in the table 
prefixed, may perceive.” Thoſe differences in religion formerly created 
many public commotions, which ſeem now to have ſubſided, Zuing, 
commonly called Zuinglius, was the apoſtle of proteſtantiſm in Switzer- 
land. He was a moderate reformer, and differed from Luther and Calvin 
only in a few ſpeculative points; ſo that Calviniſm is ſaid to be the reli- 
gion of the proteſtant Swiſſes, *' 7 | | 
LANGUAGE. ] Several languages prevail in Switzerland; but the moſt 
mmon is German. The Swiſſes, who border upon France, ſpeak 2 
aſtard French, as thoſe near Italy do a corrupted Latin, or Italian. 
© LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Calvin, a Frenchman, whoſe name 
3s fo well known in all proteſtant countries, inſtituted laws for 1 city of 
3 15 e n eneva, 
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SWITZERLAND. 9 
Geneva, which are held in high eſteem by the moſt learned of that country. 
The ingenious and elegant Rouſſeau too, whoſe works the preſent age 

have received with ſo much approbation, is a citizen of Geneva. Rouſ- 
ſeau has given a force to the French-language, which it was thought inca- 
pable of receiving. In England he is generally known as a proſe writer 
only, but the French admire him as a poet. His opera of the Devin de 


Village in particular is much eſteemed ; but in this he has ated with his 285 


uſual conſiſtency, in firſt abuſing the French muſic, and then compoſing 
an opera. FARE. 3 Fe 1 5:4 
| LS The univerſity of Baſil was founded in 1459, and 
contains a noble library, ſome valuable manuſcripts, ag excellent collection 
of medals, and has a curious phyſic garden, The other univerſities, or, 
as they are at preſent only called, colleges, are thoſe of Bern, Lauſanne 
and Zurich, Jad | | | 
_ AnTiqQuiTIES AND CURIOSITIES, Every diſtrict of a canton in 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. | this mountainous country, pre- 
ſents the traveller with a natural curioſity; ſometimes in the ſhape of 
wild but beautiful proſpeRs, interſperſed with lofty buildings, wonderful 
be. eſpecially one two leagues from Friburg. This was formed 
ands of a ſingle hermit and a boy, who laboured on it for 25 
years, and was living in 1707, It is the greateſt curioſity of the kind 
EA in the world, as it contains a chapel, a parlour, 28 paces in 


length, 12 in breadth, and 20 feet in height; a cabinet, a kitchen, a 
cellar, and other apartments, with the altar, benches, flooring, ceiling. 


all cut out of the rock. The marcaſites, falſe diamonds, and other ſtones, 
found in thoſe mountains, are juſtly ranked among the natural curioſities 
of the country. The Glaceries, or Ice Vallies, are an uncommon curio- 
ſity, The. ruins of Cæſar's wall, which extended 18 miles in length, 
from mount Jura, to the banks of lake Leman, are ſtill diſcernible. Many. 
monuments of antiquity have been diſcovered near the baths of Baden 
which were known to the Romans in the time of Tacitus. Switzerlan 
boaſts of many noble religious buildings, particularly a college of jeſuits; 
My many cabinets of valuable manuſcripts, antiques; and euriofities of 
inds. FP Wy * 4 aa. 15 | 4%; 7 8 
Ctxrixs.] Of theſe the moſt conſiderable is the city of Bern, ſtandin 
on the river Aar. This city and canton, it is ſaid, forms almoſt a third 
of the Helvetic confederacy, and can, upon occaſion, fit out 100,000 
armed men. All the other cities in Switzerland are excellently well pro- 


vided in arſenals, bridges, and public edifices. Baſil is accounted by 


ſome the capital of all Switzerland, | ain 8 1 U . 
I ſhall here, to prevent a repetition, mention the city of Geneva, which 
is an aſſociate of Switzerland, and is under the protection of the Hel- 
yetic body, but within itſelf is an independent ſtate and republic. The 
city is well built, and well fortified, contains 30,000 inhabitants, moſt 
of whom are Calviniſts. It 1s ſituated upon the efflux. of the Rhone, 


tom the large fine lake of Geneva. It is celebrated for the learning of 
the profeſſors of its univerſity, and the good government of its colleges, 


the purity of its air, and the politeneſs of its inhabitants. By its-fitua- 
tion, it is a thoroughfare. from Germany, Frange,/ and Italy. It con- 


tains a number of tine manufactures and artiſts; ſo that the proteſtants, 


eſpecially ſuch as are of a liberal turn, eſteem it a moſt delightful place. 
Commerce Au Db MANUPACTURES.]. The productions of the loom, 
linen, dimity, lace, ſtockings, handkerchiefs, and; gloves, are common 
t 1 — __ {EE ena FIT a On 
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438 SWITZERLAND. 
in Switzerland, and the inhabitants are now beginning to fabricate, not- 
withſtanding their ſumptuary laws, filks, velvets, and woollen many. 
factures. Their great progreſs in thoſe manufactures, and in agriculture, 
gives them a proſpect of being able ſoon to make-ſome exports. 
Coxsriruriox AND GOVERNMENT.] Theſe are very complicated 
heads, though belonging to the ſame body, being partly monarchical 
partly ariſtocratical, and 5 pas demoecratical. The biſhop of Baſil, and 
abbot of St. Gaul, are ſovereigns. Every canton is abſolute in its own 
juriſdiction, but thoſe of Bern, Zurich, and Lucern, with other de- 
pendencies, are ariftocratical ; thoſe of Uri, Schwitz, Underwald, Zug, 
Glaris, and Appensel, are democratical. But even thoſe ariftocracies, 
and democracies, differ in their particular modes of government. Por- 
haps in fact the democratical and popular part, as well as the ariſtocratical, 
are governed by their ſeveral leaders among the nobility, gentry, or emi- 
The confederacy, conſidered as a republic, comprehends three divi- 
fions. The firſt are the Swiſſes, properly ſo called. The ſecond, are the 
Griſons, or the ſtates, confederated with the Swiſſes, for their common 
protection. The third, are thoſe prefeQures, which, though ſubje& to 
the other two, by purchaſe or otherwiſe, preſerve each its own particular 
magiſtrates, Every canton forms within itſelf a little republic: but when 
any controverſy ariſes, that may affect the whole confederacy, it is re- 
ferred to the general diet, which fits at Baden, where each canton having 
a vote, every queſtion is decided by the majority, The general-diet con- 
- fiſts of two deputies from each canton, beſides a deputy from the abbot 
of St. Gaul, and the cities of St. Gaul and Bienne. ality, of. 
- Revenues anD Taxts.] The variety of cantons that conſtitute the 
Swiſs confederacy, renders it diflicult to give a preciſe account of their 
revenues. of the canton of Bern, are ſaid to amount aunually to 
| $00,000 crowns, and thoſe of Zurich to 150,000 ; the other cantons in 
proportion to their produce and manufactures. Whatever is ſaved, aſter 
defraying the neceſſary expences of government, is laid up as a common 
ſock, and it has been ſaid, that the Swiffes are poſſeſſed of 500,0001. 
ſterling in the Engliſh funds, beſides thoſe in other banks. 5 
The revenues ariſe; 1. from the profits of the demeſne lands; 2. the 
tenth of the produce of all the lands in the country; 3. cuſtoms and du- 
ties on merchandize ; 4. the revenues ariſing from the ſale of falt, and 
ſiome cafual taxes. . 5 | | 
| Mitarany ee The internal ſtrength of the Swiſs cantons 
. Cconfiſts of 13, 400 men, raiſed according to the population and abilities 
of each. The economy and wiſdom with which this force is raiſed and 
| employed, are truly admirable, as are the arrangements which are made 
A by the general diet, for keeping up that -_ body of militia,” from which 
1 foreign ſtates and princes are lied, ſo as to benefit the ſtate, without 
nny prejudice to its population. bo e 
Hie roxv.] The preſent Swiſſes and Griſons, as has been alreadf 
mentioned, are the deſcendents of the antient Helvetii, ſubdued by Julius 
Ceſar. Their mountainous uninviting ſituation, formed a better ſecurity 
- for their libertiesz than their forts or armies, and the ſame is their cafe at 
ſent. They continued long under little better than a nominal ſub- 
ection to the Burgundians and Germans, till about the year 1300, when 
the emperor. Albert I. treated them with ſo much rigour, that they peti- 
tioned him againſt the cruelty of his governors, This — 
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3 SP ATN, _ 459 
xedouble the hardſhips of the people; and one of Albert's Auſtrian gover- 
ners, Grifler, in the wantonneſs of tyranny, ſet up a hat upon a pole, to 
vhich he ordered the natives to pay as much reſpect as to himſelf. One * 
Villiam Tell, being obſerved to paſs frequently without taking notice of : 
the bat, and being an excellent markſman, the tyrant condemned him to 
de hanged, unleſs he cleft: an apple upon bis ſon's head, at a certain 
diſtance, with an arrow. Tell cleft the apple; and Grifler alking him 
the meaning of another arrow he ſaw ſtuck in his belt, he 9. 
that it was intended to his — heart, if he had killed his ſon, 
Tell was condemned to priſon upon this, but making his eſcape, he 
watched his opportunity, and ſhot the tyrant, and 1 laid the foun- 
dations of the Helvetic liberty. ee ee 8 
5 „ e he above ſtory, which might be true in the whole or 
part, it ſeems to be certain that the revolt of the Swiſles from the Auſtrian 
ranny had been planned among ſome noble patriots for ſome time before, 
Their meaſures were ſo juſt, and their courage fo N that they ſoon 
ound a union of ſeveral cantons, which daily en „ and repeatedly 
efeated the united powers of France and Germany ; till by the treaty of 
Weſtphalia in 1648, their confederacy was declared to be a free and inde» - 
pendent ſtate. With regard to the military character, and great actions 
of the Swilles, I mult refer the reader to the hiſtories of Europe. 
— „——„———— 221 . 
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Axcizxr NAugs AND DIVISIONS.] Spain formerly included Por. 
/tugal, and was known to the ancients by the name of Iberia, and Heſperia, 
as well as Hiſpania. It was, about the time of the Punic wars, divided 
into Citerior and Ulterior; the Citerior, or hither part, contained the 
3 lying north of the river Ebro; and the Ulterior, which was the 
largeſt part, comprehended all that lay beyond that river. Innumerable 
are the changes that it afterwards underwent; but there is no country of 
whoſe ancient hiftory, at leaſt the interior part of it, we know leſs of than 
that of Spain. 15 „„ 8 (fe 
*- CLIMATE, SOIL, AND WATER.] Excepting during the equinoxial 
rains, the air of Spain is dry and ſerene, but exceflive hot in the ſouthern 
progres in June, July, Auguſt, and September. The vaſt mountains 
hat run through Spain are, however, very beneficial to the inhabitants, 
by the refreſhing breezes that come from them in the ſouthernmoſt parts; 
though thoſe towards the north and north-eaſt, are in the winter very cold, 


and in the night make a traveller ſhiver. an A 
So few writers have treated of the interior parts of Spain, that the pub- 
lic knew little of them till within theſe fifty years. The ſoil of Spain, 
it is well known, was formerly fruitful in corn, but the natives now find 
a ſcatcity of it, by their diſuſe of tillage, becauſe they find much more 
advantage in the culture of wine and fruit, than of corn. It produces, in 
many places almeſt ſpontaneouſly, the richeſt and moſt delicious fruits 
that are to be found in France and Italy, oranges, lemons, prunes, 
© citrons, almonds, raiſins, and figs. Her wines, eſpecially her ſack and 
ſherry, are in high requeſt among foreigners; and Dr. Buſching ſays, 
that the inhabitants of Malaga, and the neighbouring country, export 

vearly wines and raifins, to the amount of 268,79 1; ſterling. Spain 
Indeed offers to the trayeller large tracts of unpromiſing, becauſe unculti- 

vated ground, eſpecially. towards the South; but 2 country perhaps 
maintains ſuch à number of inhabitants, who neither toil nor work for 
their food; ſuch are the generous qualities of its ſoil. Even ſugar canes 
thrive in Spain; and it yields ſaffron, honey, and ſilk, in great abun- 
dance. A late writer, Uſtariz, a Spaniard himſelf, computes the number 
of ſhepherds in Spain to the amount of 40, oo; and has given us a moſt 
curious detail of their œcõy, their changes of paſture at certain times 
of the year, and many other particulars unknown till lately to the public. 
Thoſe ſheep-walks afford the fineſt of wool, and are a treaſure in them- 
ſelves. Some of the mountains in Spain are cloathed with rich trees, 
fruits, and herbage, to the tops; and Seville oranges are noted all over 
the world. No country produces a greater variety of aromatic herbs, 
which renders the taſte of their kids and ſheep ſo exquiſitely delicious. 
The kingdom of Murcia abounds ſo much with malberry-trees, that the 
product of its ſilk amounts to 2005000 l. a year. Upon the whole, few 
countries in the world owe. morgythan Spain does to nature, and leſs 
to induſtry. A 3 
All over Spain the waters, that are medicinal, are found to have ſuch 

healing qualities, that they are outdone by thoſe of no country in Europe; 
and the incloſing, and encouraging a reſort to them, grows every day 
more and more in vogue, eſpecially at Alhamar.in Granada. 

_ MounTains.] It is next to impoſſible to ſpecify theſe, they are fo 
numerous; the chief are the Pyrenees, near 200 miles in length, which 
extend from the bay af Biſcay to the Mediterranean, and divide Spain 
from France. Over theſe mountains there are only five narrow paſſages 
| ; DS I 5 540 N K. 5 * ; — io 
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- France. The Cantabrian mountains: (as they are called) are-a kind of 


continuation of the Pyrenees, and reach to the Atlantic ocean, ſouth of 
Cape Finiſtere. No Engliſhman ought to be unacquainted with Mount 


Calpe, now called the Hill of Gibraltar, and in former times, one of 


the pillars of Hercules; the other, Mount Abyla, lying oppoſite to it 
in Africa. : . Fa . Wy 4 : 
_  R1veRs, BAYS, HARBOURS AND STRAITS.]. Theſe are the Douro, 

formerly Durius, which falls into the Atlantic ocean below Oporto in 
Portugal; the Tajo, formerly celebrated by the name of the Tagus, which 


falls into the Atlantic ocean below Liſbon ; the Guadiana, formerly the 
Anas, falls into the ſame ocean at Hyamonta in the Bay of Cadiz; as 


does the Guadalquivier, now Turio, at St. Lucar in the ſame bay ; and 
the Ebro, the ancient Iberus, falls into the Mediterranean ſea below 
Tortoſa. | 


The chief bays are thoſe of Biſcay, Ferrol, Corunna (commonly - 


called the Groyne) Vigo, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Carthagena, Alicant, Altea, 
Valentia, Roſer, and Majorca in that iſland. The harbour of Port-Ma- 
hon, in the ifland of Minorca, belongs to England. The ftrait of Gib- 
raltar divides Europe from Africa. | } 


. MEgTALS AND MINERALS.] Spain abounds in both, and in as great | 


variety, and of the ſame kinds, as the other countries of Europe. Cor- 
nelian, agate, load ſtones, jacinths, turquois-ſtones, quickſilver, copper, 
lead, ſulphur, allum, calamine, chryſtal, marble of ſeveral kinds, with 
other ſtones; and even diamonds, emeralds, and amethyſts, are found 
here. The Spaniſh iron, next to that of Damaſcus, furniſhes the beſt 
arms in the world; and in former times, brought in a vaſt revenue to the 
crown; the art of working it being here in great perfection. Even to 
this day, Spaniſh gun-barrels, and ſwords of Toledo, are highly valued. 
Amongſt the ancients, Spain was celebrated for gold and filver mines; 
and fer was in ſuch plenty, that Strabo, who was Ks tj with 
Auguſtus Cæſar, informs us, that when the Carthaginians took poſſeſſion 
of Spain, their domeſtic' and agricultural utenſils were of that metal. 
'T het: mines have now diſappeared, but-whether by their being exhauſted, 


or through the indolence of the inhabitants in not working them, we 


cannot ſay ; though the latter cauſe ſeems to be the moſt probable, ; 
ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS } »The Spaniſh horſes, eſpecially thaſe of 


+.» BY SEA AND LAND, | Andalufia, are thought to be the hand- 
ſomeſt of any in Europe, and at the ſame time very fleet and ſerviceable. 


The king does all he can to monopolize the fineſt breeds for his own ſta- 
bles and ſervice. Spain furniſhes likewiſe mules and black cattle; and 
their wild bulls have ſo much ferocity, that their bull-feaſts were the 
moſt magnificent ſpectacle the court of Spain could exhibit, nor are they 
now difuſed. ' Wolves are the chief, beaſts of prey that peſter Spain, 
which is well ſtored with ſtags, mapy ſpecies of deer, and all the game 
and wild fowl that are to be found in the neighbouring countries I 
have already deſcribed. Here are camoes and other goats, | alſo vaſt 
. flocks of ſheep, which produce the - fineſt wool. in the world. The 
Spaniſh ſeas afford excellent fiſh of all kinds, eſpecially anchovies, which 
are here cured in great perfection. | A dag | 
\ POPULATION, INHABITANTS, rays Spain, formerly the 
CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AN D DRESS. , moſt populous kingdom 


in Europe, is now but thinly inhabited. This is owing partly to the 
great drains of people ſent to America, and partly to the indolence of 
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SPAIN. 
the natives, who are at no pains to raiſe food for their families. Another 


cauſe may be afkgned, and that is, the vaſt numbers of eceleſiaſtics, of 
both ſexes, who lead a life of celibaey. Other writers have given ſeveral 
ether cauſes, ſuch as their wars with the Moors and final expulſion of 

chat people; but I apprehend that they are in a great meaſure removed 


by the regulations and checks upon the clergy that have been introduced 


by his preſent eatholic majeſty. Be that as it will, ſome late writers 


have computed the inhabitants of Spain at 7,500,000 ; others ſay that 


they do not exceed 5,000,000. This calculation, I think, is under- 
rated, when we r on the numerous armies which Spain has raiſed 
and reeruited ſinee the beginning of this century; and Feyjoo, a modern 
Spaniſh author, computed the number to be 9,250,000. . 
Tze perſons of the Spaniards are addy tall, - efpecially the Caſti- 
Hans ; their hair and complexions ſwarthy, but their cquntenances are 
very expreſſive. The court of Madrid has of late been at great pains to 
clear their upper lips of muſtachoes, and to introduce among them the 
French Iref,, inftead of their black cloaks, their ſhort jerkin, ſtrait 
| Kreeches, and long Toledo ſwords, which dreſs is now chiefly confined to 
the lower ranks. The Spaniards, before the acceffion of the houſe of 
Bourborr to their throne, affetted that antiquated dreſs in hatred and con- 
ſtempt of the French; and the government, probably, will find ſome dif- 
| Seakty in aboliſhing it quite, as the ſame ſpirit is far from being extin - 
iſhed. An old Caſtilian, or Spaniard, who ſees none above him, thinks 
imfelf the moſt important being in nature; and the ſame pride is com- 
monly communicated to his deſcendents. This is the true reaſon why ſo 
many of them are ſo fond of removing to America, where they can retain 
all their native importance, without the danger of ſeeing a ſuperior. 
 - Ridiculous, however, as this pride is, it is productive of the moſt ex- 
alted qualities. It inſpires the nation with generous, humane, and vir- 
 mous ſentiments; it being ſeldom found that a Spaniſh nobleman, gen- 
fleman, or even trader, is guilty of a mean action. During the moſt 
embittered wars they have had with England for near 70 years paſt, we 
know of no inftance of thejr taking advantage (as they might eafily have 
done) of confiſcating the Britiſh property on board their galleons and Plate 
fleet, which was equally ſecure in time of war as peace. This is the 
more ſurprizing, as Philip V. was often needy, and his miniſters were 
. far from being ſcrupulous of breaking their faith with Great-Britain. 
Dy the beſt and moſt credible accounts of the late war, it appears that 
the. Spaniards in South America gave the moſt humane and noble relief to 
all Britiſh ſubjects who were in diſtreſs and fell into their hands, not only 
by ſupplying them wit! necefſaries, but money; and treating them in the 


moſt hoſpitable manner while they remained among them, 
- Having ſaid thus much, we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the 


Spaniſh nobility, gentry, and traders, and their government, who are to 
be put on the fame footing with the lower ranks of Spatiards who are as 
mear and rapacious as thoſe of any other country, Phe kings of Spain 
of the houſe of Bourbon, have ſeldom ventured to employ native Spaniards 
of great families, as their miniſters, Theſe are generally French or Ita- 

_ Hans, but moſt commonly the latter, who riſe into power by the moſt in- 
famous arts, and of late times from the moſt abje& tations. Hence it 

is that the French kings of Spain, fince their accefſion to that monarchy, 
have been but very indifferently* ſerved in the cabinet. Alberoni, who 
had the greateſt genius among them, embroiled his maſter with all — 
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till he was driven into exile and diſgrace ; and Grimaldi, the laſt of their 
Italian miniſters, hazarded a rebellion in the capital, by his oppreſſive aud 
pular meaſures. | ; | 8 Lu 
elbe common people who live on the coaſts, partake of all the bad 
qualities that are to be found in other nations. They are an aſſemblage 
of Jews, French, Ruſſians, Iriſh adventurers, and Englifa ſmugglers 3 
who being unable to live in their own country, mingle with the Spaniards. 
In time of war they follow privateering with great ſucceſs; and when 
ace returns, they engage in all illicit practices, and often enter into the 
ſh and Walloon guards in the Spaniſh ſervice, - 
The beauty of the Spaniſſr ladies reigns moſtly in their novels and 
romances ; for though it muſt be acknowledged that Spain produces as 
fine women as any country in the world, yet beauty is far from forming 
their general character. In their perſons, they are commonly ſmall and 
flender ; but they are ſaid to employ vaſt art in ſupplying the defeats of 
nature. If we are to hazard a conjecture, we might reaſonably ſuppoſe 
that thoſe artifices rather diminiſh than enereaſe their beauty, eſpecially - 
when they are turned of 25; Their indiſcriminate uſe of paint, not only 
upon their faces, but their necks, arms, and hands, undoubtedly diſ- 
figures their complexions, and ſhrivels their ſkin. It is at the ſame time 
univerſally allowed, that they have great wit and vivacittg. 
After all I have ſaid, it is more than probable that the vaſt pains taken 
by the government of Spain, may ar laſt. eradicate thoſe cuſtoms and 
habits a the Spaniards that ſeem ſo ridiculous to foreigners. They 
are univerſally known to have refined notions and excellent ſenſe ; and 
this, if improved by ſtudy and travelling, which they now ſtand in great 
need of, would render them ſuperior to-the French themſelves, Their 
flow deliberate manner of proceeding, either in council or war, has of 
late years worn off to ſuch a degree, that during the two laſt wars, they 
were found to be as quick both in reſolving and executing, if not more 
ſo, than their enemies. Their ſecrecy, conſtancy, and patience, bave 
always been deemed exemplary; and in ſeveral of their provinces, par- 
ticularly Galicia, Granada, and Andaluſia, the common people have, 
for. ſome time, afliduouſly applied themſelves to agriculture and labour. 
Among the many good qualities poſſeſſed by the Spaniards, their ſo- 
| briety in eating and drinking is remarkable. They frequently breakfaſt 
as well as ſup in bed; their breakfaſt is uſually chocolate, tea being very. - 
ſeldom drank. Their dinner is generally WW mutton, veal, pork, and 
baeon, greens, &c. all boiled together. They live much upon garlie, 
chives, ſalad, and radiſhes ; which, according to one of their proverbs, 
are food for a gentleman. The men drink very little wine; and the 
women uſe water or chocolate. Bath ſexes uſually fleep after dinner, 
and take the air in the cool of the evenings, Dancing is ſo much their 
favourite entertainment, that you may {ce a grandmother, mother, and 
daughter, all in the ſame country dance. Their theatrical exhibitions are 
generally inſi pid and ridiculous bombaſt. The prompter's head appears 
through a trap door above the level of the ſtage, and he reads the plax 
loud enough to be heard by the audience. Gallantry is a ruling paſlion 
in this country, and they omit no expence in the diſplay of it. A lover 
will 8 night under the windows of his miſtreſs, ſerenading - 
| her with che fneſt muſic in Spain. Jealouſy, ſince the accefon of the 
houſe of Bourbon, has ſlept in peace. The fights of the cavaliere, or 
bull-ſeaſts, are almoſt peculiar to this country, and make a capital figure | 
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in painting the genius and manners of the Spaniards. On theſe occaſions, | 


young gentlemen have an opportunity of ſhewing their courage and 
activity before their miſtreſſes; and the valour of the cavalier is pro- 
claimed, honoured, and rewarded, according to the number and fierceneſs 
of the bulls he has killed in theſe encounters. Great pains are uſed in 
ſettling the form and weapons of the combat, ſo as to give a relief to the 
- gallantry of the cavalier. The diverſion itſelf is undoubtedly of Mooriſh 
original, and was adopted by the Spaniards when upon good terms with 
that nation, partly through complarſance, and partly through rivalſhip. 
REeticion.] The horrors of the Romiſh religion, the only one tole- 
rated in Spain, are now almoſt extinguiſhed there, by moderating the 
nalties of the inquiſition, a tribunal diſgraceful to human nature; but 
though diſuſed, it is not abrogated ; only the eccleſiaſties and their officers 
can carry no ſentence into execution without the royal authority: it is 
ſtill in force againſt the Mooriſh and Jewiſh pretended converts. The 
| Spaniards, however, embrace and practiſe the *Roman-catholic religion 
with all its abſurdities; and in this they have been ſo ſteady, that their 
king is diſtinguiſned by the epithet of Moſt Catholic. he 
© ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS,] In Spain there are eight arch- 
- biſhoprics, and 46 biſhoprics. The archbiſhop-of Toledo is ſtiled the 
* Primate of Spain; he is great chancellor of Caſtile ; has a revenue of 
100,000 I, ſterling per annum. The riches of the Spaniſh churches and 
convents are the unvarying objects of admiration to all travellers as well 


as natives; but there is a ſameneſs in them all, excepting that they differ 


in the degrees of treaſure and jewels they contain. bd 
Laxncvace.] The ground-work of the Spaniſh language, like that 


of the Italian, is Latin; and it might be called a baſtard Latin, were it 


not for the terminations,' and the exotic words introduced into it by the 
Moors and Goths, eſpecially the former. It is at preſent a moſt majeſtic 
and expreſſive language; and it is remarkable, that foreigners who under- 
ſttand it the beſt, prize it the moſt. It makes but a poor figure even in 
the beſt tranſlators; and Cervantes ſpeaks as awkward Engliſh, as Shake- 
. ſpeare does French. It may, however, be conſidered as a ſtandard tongue, 
having retained its purity for upwards of 200 years. Their Pater-noſter 
runs thus; Padre nueſtro, que eſtas en el cielo ſanctifcado ſe el tu nombre; 
venga à nos el tu reyno; hagaſe tu voluntad, aſſien la tierra como en el cield; 
el pan neuſtro de cada dia da nos le ey; y perdena nos nueſtras deudas af 
como nos otros, perdonamos a nueſtros deudores ; no noxgdexes egir en la ten- 
- -tacion, mat libra nos de mal, porque tao es le reyno ; y la potencia ; » la 
gloria per tos feelos. Amen. ; 8 | * 
. Learninc AND LEARNED MEN.] Spain has not produced learned 
men in proportion to the excellent capacities of its natives. This defect 
may, in ſome meaſure, be owing to their indolence and bigotry, which 
does not ſuffer them to apply to the ſtudy of the polite arts. Several old 
fathers of the church were Spaniards ; and learning owes a great deal to 
Iſidore, biſhop of Seville, and cardinal Ximenes. Spain has likewiſe pro- 
duced ſome excellent phyſicians. Calderoni and Lopez de Vega, have by 
ſome been put in competition with our Shakeſpeare in the drama, where 
it muſt be owned they ſhew great genius. Such was the gloom of the 
Auſtrian government, that took place with the emperor Charles V. that 
the inimitable Cervantes, the author of Don Quixote, liſted in a ſtation 
little ſuperior to that of a common ſoldier, and died neglected, after 
fighting bravely for his country at the battle of Lepanto, His ow mw 
1 | nighe⸗ 
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Yilpht-errantry, in bis adventures of Den Quixote, did as muck ſervice 


to his country, by curing them of that ridiculous ſpirit, as it now does 
honour to his own memory. He is perhaps to be placed at the head of 
moral and humorous ſatiriſts. „ͤ . 277 SOTUNNG ; TO7-480G 
Toſtatus, a divine, the moſt voluminous-perhaps that ever wrote, was 
a Spaniard 3 but his works have been long diſtinguiſhed only by their 
bulk, Herrera, and ſome other hiſtorians, particularly De Solis, have 
ſhewn, great abilities in hiſtory, by inveſtigating the antiquities of Ame- 
rica, and writing the hiſtory of its conquelt by their countrymen. ' Spain 
has likewiſe produces many travellers and voyagers to both the Indies, 

who are equally amuſing and inſtructive. If it ſhould. happen that the 
Spaniards could ' diſengage themſelves! from their abſtracted metaphyſical | 


turn of thinking, they certainly would make a capital figure in literature. 


Some of the Spaniards have eee themſelves in the polite arts, 
particularly Murillo, in painting; and not only the cities, but the palaces, 
ſpecially the Eſcurial, 2 — many ſtriking ſpecimens of their abilities 
ns ſculptors and architects; but neither their names nor works are much 
known in other parts bf RuHe „ 
*  Unrver$1T1zs-] In Spain are reckoned 24 univerſities; the chief of 
which is Salamanca, founded by Alphonfus 'IXth king of Leon in the 
Jo 1200. It contains 27 colleges, ' ſome of which are very magnificent. 
oſt of the — of Spain ſend their ſons to be educated here. The 
reſt are, Seville, Granada, Compattetiss Toledo, Valladolid, Alcala, 
Siguenza, Valencia, Lerida, Hueſca, Saragoſa;- Tortofa, Oſſüna, Onata, 
Gandia, Barcelona, Murcia, Taragona, Baeza, Avila, Oriuela, Oviedo, 
rn, a IVSNOR, ML TONE IE ; 
"A&TIQUITIES AND Men brad Wis. mer of theſe conſiſt | 
ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL. J. chiefly of Roman and Mooriſh 
antiquities; Near Segovia, a grand aquedaR, exected by Trajan, ex- 
tends over a deep valley between two hills, And is ſupported by à double 
row of 152 arches. Other Roman aquedias, 'thearres, and cirei, are to 
be found at Terrago, and different Darts df Spain. A ruinous watch- 
tower near Cadiz, is vulgarly, but erroneouſly,” thought to be one of the 
illars of Hercules. Near the city of Salamanca are the remains of a 
oman way, paved with large flat ſtones; it was continued to Merida, 
and from thence to Seville. At Toledo are the remains of an old Roman 
theatre,” which is now converted into à church;/ ſaid to be one of the 
0 cunofities 'of antiquity. It is 600 feet in length, 505 in breadth, 
and of a proportionable height; the roof, which is amazingly bold and 
lofty; is ſupported.” by 350 pillars of ſine marble in ten rows, forming 
88 iſſes, in which are 366 alrars,” and 24 gates; every part being en- 
nched and adorned with the moſt noble and coſtly ornamen ts. 
The Mooriſh antiquities, eſpecially the palace of Granada, are mag- 
nificent” and rich; the inſide is overlaid with jaſper and porphyry, and 
the walls contain many Arabic inſcriptions ; the whole is executed in 
what we improperly call the Gothic taſte, but it is really Saracen, though 
the Goths of Spain adopted it. Many other noble monuments, erected 
in the Mooriſh times, remain in Spain, ſome of them in tolerable pre- 
ſervation, and others exhibiting ſuperb runs 
Among the natural curioſities, the medieinal ſprings, and ſome noiſy 
lakes, form a principal part, but we muſt not forget the river Guadiana, 
which, like the Mole in Epgland, runs under ground, and then is ſaid 
F FR 0-00 7/7259; | YU 03 
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nir ciT18s:] Madrid, tho" unfortified, it being only ſurrounded 
by a mud wall, is the capital of Spain, and contains about 300,000 inha- 
bitants. All its grandeur, which the Spaniards blazon with great pomp, 
does not prevent its being, according to the belt accounts, a dirty un- 
comfortable place to live in, eſpecially for ſtrangers. It is ſurrounded 
with, very lofty mountains, whoſe:ſummits are frequently covered with ſnow, 
The houſes in Madrid are of brick; and are Jaid out chiefly for ſhew, 
conveniency being little conſidered. ; thus you will pafs through uſually 
two or three large apartments of no uſe, in order to come at a ſmall room 
at the end where the family ſit. The houſes in general look more like 
2 „ than the habitations of people at their liberty ; the windows, 


r 

Tor their Kings. . 0 

Tue chief of thole palaces,) are 
Juez, and St. Hdefonfo. 2 


The pride of Spain, how res ſay, per- 

- with juſtice, that thef building of it coſt more than. that of any 
palace: m Europe: The delcyiptipn of this N ſizeable quarto 
volume, and it is . who was its founder, expended 
upon it 3, 309, 050 J. ſterhng. It contains 21,000 . windows ; apd the 
apartments are decorated wich an aſloniſhing variety of paintings, ſcolp- 
ture, tapeſtry, omaments of gold and. filver, marble, jaſper, gems, aud 
ether curious ones, ſurpaſling all imagination. The Spaniards 8 that 
this building, beſides its palace, contains a church, a mauſoleum, cloifters, 
a.cquvent;. a college, and a library, befides.large apartments for all kinds 
of artiſts and mechanics, nable walks, with/extenfve parks and gardens, 
beautiſied with fountains. and. coftly ornaments... The fathers that live in 
the iconvent are 200, and they have an annual revenue of 12,0001. The 
mauſoleum, or burying- place of the N of Spain, is called 
the Pantbeon, becauſe it is built upon the plan of at temple at Rome, 
as the church to which it belongs is upon the model of St. Peter's. 
Allowing to che Spaniards their fall eſtimate of the incredible ſums ber 


ſtowed on this palace, and on its furniture, ſtatues, paintings, columns, 


vaſes, and the like - decorations, which are moſt amazingly. rich, and 
beautiful, yet we hazard nothing in ſaying, that the fabric itſelf diſcovers 
2 bad taſte, upon the whole. The concert of building it in the form cf 
a gridiron, becauſe St. Laurence, to whom it is dedicated, was broiled 
on ſuch, a utenſil, and multiplying the ſame figure through its principal 
ornaments, could have been formed only in the brain of a taſteleſs bigo!, 
ſach as Philip I. who erected. it to commemorate the victory he obtained 
over the French (but by the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh forces) at St. Quintin, 
en St. Laurence's day, in the year, 1563. It has been enriched and 
adorned by his ſucceſſors, but its outſide has a gloomy ne 
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maſter· pieces of architecture, but forming à e whole. It muſt 


 cayed both in riches and population. Its manufacturers in wool and filk, 
which formerly amounted to 16,000, are now reduced to 400, and 1 


the canfederate fleet of the Engliſh and Dutch, under the command of 


. Proviſions either from England or from the oppoſite coaſt of Barbary 


E to erect it into a body corporate, and the civil power is now 


ſatisſied. The inferior orders even in the greateſt cities are miſerably. 


1 e . - if 
and the inſide is compoſed. of different ſtructures, ſome of which are 


owever be confeſt, that the the rp and ſtatues that have found admiſſion 
here, ate excellent in their Kind, and fome of them not to. be equalled 
even in Italy itſelf, .' | 3 | 8 


8 


Cadiz is the great emporium of Spatiiſh commetce, It ſtands on an 
iſland ſeparated from the Content A Andalufia, without the ſtraits ok 
Gibraltar, by a very narrow arm of the ſea, over which a fortified bridge 
is thrown, and joins it to the main land. The entrance into the bay is 
about 500 fathoms wide, arid. guarded by two forts called the Puntals. 
The. entrance has never been of late years attempted by the Engliſh, in 
their wars with Spain, becauſe of the yaſt intereſt our merchants have in, 
the treaſures there, which they could not reclaim from the captors, 
Seville is, next to Madrid, the largeſt city in Spain, but is greatly de- 
great office of commerce to Spaniſ America; is removed to Cadiz. © 
Barcelona, a large trading city containing 15,000 houſes, is ſituate 
on the 4 I Pun Fo. 09g and. is faid to be the handſomeſt 
e in Spain. by Fare e L ea, 2 M 
es once à celebrated town and fortrefs of Andaluſia, is at pre- 
ſent in poſſeſſion of Great-Britain,, It was taken from the Spaniards by 


Sir George Rooke, in 1704, and after many fruitleſs attempts to recover 
it, was confirmed to, Ge Engliſh by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. It 
is a commodious port, and formed by nature for commanding the paſſage” 
of the ſtraits, or in other words, the entrance into the Meditertanear 
and Levant ſeas. The town is neither large nor beautiful, yet, on ac- - 
Font of its fortifications, is eſteemed the key of Spain, and is always 
urniſhed with a garriſon, well provided for its defence. It is built upon 
a rock in a peninſula, and acroſs the iſthmus the Spaniards have drawn 
a fo.tified ſine to prevent the garriſon. of Gibraltar from having any in- 
tercourſe with the country; _ notwithſtanding which, they. carry on 4 
clandeſtine trade, particularly in tobacco, of which the Spaniafds are 
exceedingly fond. The garriſon is confined within very narrow limits, . 
and the ground ſcarcely produces any thing, ſo that it is ſupplied with 


| Formerly Gibraltar was entirely under military government; but finding 
that power was carried to an extravagant height, the parliament thought 


lodged in its magiſtrates. The road of Gibraltar is neither ſafe againſt 
an enemy nor ſtorms, The bay is about 20 leagues in circumference. 

e ſtraits are 24 miles long and 15 broad; through which ſets a 
turrent from the Atlantic ocean into the Mediterranean, and for the 
ſtemming of it a briſk gale is required. Oo or ater tay Med 
- Notwithſtanding the pride and oſtentation of the Spaniards, their penury 
33 eafily lifcernille, but their wants are few, and their appetites eaſily 


lodged, and thoſe lodgings wretchedly furniſhed. The poorer ſorts, 
both' men and Ws. Ou neither ſas nor ſtockings. alter in 
Spain muſt carry proviſions and bedding with him, and if perchance he 
4 * with the appearance of an 901. muſt even cook his victuals, it 
r SRV SATA NE Oar fP Aran 
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466. e 
gers; but ſome tolerable inns have lately been opened by Iriſh and Freßch⸗ 
mY in the cities, and upon the, highways. ' The pride, indolence, an 
lazineſs of the Spaniards, are powerful inducements to their more induſ: 
trious -neighbours the French, who are to be foutid in all parts of the 
kingdom; and here a wonderful contraſt diſtinguiſhes the character of two 
neighbouring nations. The Spaniard ſeldom ſlirs from home, or puts 
his hand to work of any kind. He fleeps, goes to maſs, takes his even- 
ing walk. While the induſtrious Frenchman, becomes a thorough do- 
meſtic ; he is butcher, cook, and taylor, all in the fame family; he 
powders the hair, cuts the corn, wipes the ſhoes, and after making him- 
' ſelf uſeful in a thouſand different ſhapes,. he returns to his native country 
loaded with dollars, and laughs out the reniainder of his days at the ex- 
pence of his proud benefactor. — _ e Aro OE EE 
CommEercs and AEST ones] The Spier, unhappily for 
themſelves, make gold and filver the'chief branches both of their exports 
_ imports. They import it from America, from whence they export 
t to other countries of Europe. Cadiz is the chief emporium ſor this 
commerce. Hither (ſays Mr. Anderſon, in his Hiſtory of Commerce) 
other European nations ſend' their merchandize, to be ſhipped off in Spa- 
niſh bottoms. for.America, ſheltered (or, as our old Engliſh phraſe has it, 
coloured) under the names of Spaniſh factors. Thoſe foreign nations 


* 


have here Wee correſpondents, and the conſuls of thoſe na- 
tions make a conſide 
ſtorehouſes and magazines for commerce of any city in Europe; and to 
it the flota and galleons regularly import the treaſures of Spaniſh America. 
The proper Spaniſh merchandize exported from Cadiz to America are of 
no great value; but the daty on the foreign merchandize' ſent thither 
would yield a great revenue, (and cenſequently the profits of merchants 
and their agents would fink). were it not for the many fraudulent practices 
for cluding thoſe duties. VVV | 
The manufactures of Spain are chiefly of filk, wool, copper, and hard- 
'ware, Great efforts have been made by the government to prevent other 
aropean nations from reaping the chief advantage of the American com- 
nerce; but theſe never can be ſucceſsful, till a ſpirit of induſtry is awa- 
| Kened among the natives, ſo as to enable them to ſupply their American 
poſſeſſions with their own: commodities and merchandize. 
Mean while, the good faith and facility with which the Edgliſh, French, 


* 


' ' "| Datch, and: other” nicious; carry on this contraband trade, render them 


reater-gainers by it than the Spaniards themſelves are, the clear profits 
Idom amounting to leſs than 20 per cent. This evidently. makes it an 


important concern, that thoſe immenſe riches ſhould befong to the Spa- 


niards rather than to any active European nation: but I ſhall have occa-, 
fon to touch this ſubject in the account of America. 1 Vo 

| CoxsT1TuvTION AND GOVERNMENT.) Spain, from being the moſt 
free, is now the moſt deſpotic kingdom in Europe. The monarchy is he- 
reditary, and females are capable of ſucceſſion. It has even been queſ- 


tioned, whether his catholic majeſty may not bequeath his crown upon 


his demiſe, to any branch of the royal family he pleaſes. It is at leaſt 


certain, that the houſe of Bourbon mounted the throne of Spain, by | 


virtue of the laſt will of Charles. II. 


_ The courts, or parliaments of the kin dom, which formerly, efpecially 
in Caſtile, had greater power and privileges than that of England, are 


now aboliſhed, but ſome faint remains of their conſtitution, are filk dif- 
ES FN Pepe et es os ceraible 


. f Cadiz has been ſaid to have the fineſt 
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cernible in the government, though all of them are ineffeQua),. and under 
the controul of the king. ä | bh 
The privy-council, which is compoſed of a number of noblemen or 
apdees, nominated by the king, fits! only to prepare matters, and to 
Felt papers for the cabinet-council or junta, which conſiſts of the firſt 
cretary of ſtate, 'and three or four more named by the king, and in 
them reſides the direction of all the executive part of government. The 
council of war takes cognizance of military affairs only, The council of 
Caſtile is the higheſt law tribunal. of the kingdom. The ſeveral courts of 
the royal. audiences, are thoſe of Galicia, Seville, Majorca, the Canaries, 
Saragoſſa, Valentia and Barcelona. [Theſe judge primarily in all cauſes ' 
within fifreen miles of their reſpective cities or capitals, and receive ap- 
peals from inferior juriſdictions. Beſides theſe there are many ſubordinate 
tribunals; for the police, the finances, and other branches of buſineſs. 
Tbe government of Spapiſh America forms a ſyſtem of itſelf, and is 
delegat to viceroys and other magiſtrates, who are in their reſpective 
diſtricts almoſt abſolute. A council for the Indies is eſtabliſhed in Old 
Spain, and conſiſts of a governor, four ſecretaries, 22 counſellors, beſides - 
oficers, Their deciſion is final in matters relating, to America, The 
members are generally choſen from the viceroys and magiſtrates, who 
have ſerved in that country, The two great viceroyalties of Peru and 
Mexico are ſo conſiderable, that they are ſeldom truſted to one perſon 
for more than three years, but they are thought ſufficient to e bis 
fortune in that time. 4 on Bed en 5 | 
The foreign poſſeſſions of the crown of Spain, beſides thoſe in Ame- 
rica, are the towns of Ceuta, Oran, and Maſulquivir, on the coaſt of 
Barbary in Africa; and the iſlands of St. Lazaro, the Philippines, and 
Ladropes, in Afia. Xo MOT SIO TAL 
The chief iſlands belonging to Spain in Exrope, are thoſe of Majorca, 
and Yyica, of which we have nothing particular to ſay, Minorca is 
indeed a, Spaniſh iſland, but it was taken by the Engliſh in 1708. The 
ypaniſh inhabitants enjoy their religion, and particular privileges, to 
waich they are entitled by treaties, and they are ſaid to amount to 27, ooo. 
Revenues.) The revenues arihpg to the King from Old Spain, yearly, 
amount to 5, ooo, ooo l. ſterling, though ſame ay eight; and they form 
the ſureſt ſupport of his government, His American income, it is true, 
is immenſe, but it is generally in a manner embezzled or anticipated be- 8 
lore it arrives in Old Spain, The king has a fifth of all the ſilver mines 
tat are worked, byt little of it comes into his coffers. He falls upon 
means, however, in caſe of a war, or any public emergency, to ſequeſter 
into his own hands great part of the American treaſures belonging to his 
ſubjefts, who never complain, - beenuſe they are always punctually _— | 
with intereſt, The ftnances of his preſent catholic majeſty are in excellent 
order, and on a better footing, both for himſcf and his people, than 
baſe of any of his redeceſſors. rt 168 217, A315 8 0 . bY 
As to the taxes from whence the internal revenues ariſe, they are vari- 
dus, arbitrary, and ſo mach ſuited to conveniency, that we cannot fix - 
them at any certainty. They fall upon all kinds of goods, houſes, lands,” 
timber, and proviſions; the clergy and 2 orders are likewiſe taxed. 
ILITARY AND MARJNE STRENGTH.] The land forces of the crown 
Spain, in time of peace, are never fewer thag 70, o; but in caſe of 
8 war, they amount, without prejudice to the kingdom, to 110,000. 
he great dependence of the king, however, is upon his Walloon or _ : 
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8 guards. His prefent catholic majeſty Bas been at 3 nn Ki * F FEY 


to raiſe a powerful marine; and his fleet in Europe and America at pre- 
ſent exceeds. 65 ſhips of the line. 1 iS 
RoYAL ARMs, TITLES, "el Spain formerly comprehended twelve 
"" BILITY, AND ORDERs, I Kingdoms, all which, with ſeveral 
others, were by name entered into the royal titles, ſo that they amounted 
in all to about 32. This abſurd cuſtom is fill occaſionally continued, 
but the king is now generally contented with the title of his Catholic ma- 
jeſty. The kings of Spain are inaugurated by the delivery of a ſword 
without being crowned. Their fignature never mentions their name, but 
] THE KING. Their eldeſt ſon is called prince of Aſturias, and their 
| younger children of both ſexes, are by way of diſtinction called infants or 
infantas, that is children, | | 
The armorial bearing of the kings of Spain, like their title, is loaded 
with the arms of all their kingdoms. It is now a ſhield, divided into 
four quarters, of which the uppermoſt on the right hand, and the loweſ 
on the left contain a caſtle, or, with three towers, for Caſtile; and in the 
. uppermoſt on the left, and the loweſt on the right, are three lions gules 
for Leon; with three lillies in the center for Anjou. 


% 


The general name for thoſe Spaniſh nobility and gentry, unmixed with 
the Mooriſh blood, is Hidalgo. They are divided into princes, dukes, 
marquiſſes, counts, viſcounts, and other inferior titles. Such as are created 
grandees, may ſtand covered before the king, and are treated with princely 
diſtinctions. A grandee cannot be apprehended without the king's order; 
and cardinals, archbiſhops, embaſſadors, knights of the golden fleece, and 
certain other great dignitaries, both in church and ſtate, have the privi 
lege, as well as the grandees, to appear covered before the king. The 
knights of the three military orders of St. James, Calatrava, and Alcan, 
tara, are eſteemed noblemen; they were inſtituted in the long wars be- 
tween the Chriſtians and the Moors, as an encouragement to valour; and 
have large eſtates annexed to their reſpective orders, conſiſting chiefly of 
rowers or territories recovered from the Moors, The order of the golden 


fleece is generally conferred on princes and ſovereign dukes ; but there 


are no commanderies or revenues annexed to it. 
Hie rony. ] See Portugal; the two kingdoms being formerly unde 
„„ e e | n 


— — — 
Charles III. king of Spain, was born in 1716, ſucceeded to the throne in 2759 3 ant 
has iſſue by bis late queen, A a f 
1. Maria-Joſepha, born 1744. OP, FINS tes 
2. Maria-Louiſa, born 1745, married 1765, to the arch-duk e Leopold of Auftria, greg 
duke of Tuſcany, and brother to the preſent emperor of Germany N 
3. Philip-Anthony, duke of Calabria, born 1747, declared uncapable of ſucceeding u 
the throne, on account of an invincible weakneſs of underſtanding. 2 8 
4 Charles-Anthony, prince of Aſturias, born in 1748, married 1765, to Louiſa- Maris, 
| Thierefa, 3 ien ear Nan neon = 1 _ 
Ferdinand-Anthony, king of Naples, born in 1753, married. 1768, to the arc 
qucneſs Mary-Cardire-Louiſa, fiſter to the mperor of 8 eee 
. Gabriel-Anthony, born in 1252, brand prior of the kingdom of Spainy, | | 
VF. . „ lr 
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ORTUGAT 
Struarton AND EXTENT, _ 
| 5 Miles. des. | Degrees. eas 12319 | 
Length Joo} , 37 and 42 north latitude, 
"Jets ee "A I d 10 weſt longitude. _ | 


Bounoares}F'T is bounded by Spain on che north and eaſt, and 
| on the ſouth and weſt by the Atlantic ocean, being 


the moſt weſterly kingdom on the continent of Europe. | 
ANTIENT MAUER AND Tbis kingdom was, in the time of the 
DIVIs8IOns. + I Romans, called Luſitania, The etymology 


of the modern name is uncertain. It moſl probably is derived from fone 
noted harbour or port, to which Gauls (for ſo ſtrangers are called in the 
Celtic) reſorted. -By the form of the country it is naturally divided into 
three parts; the north, middle, and ſbuth province. 0 


1 E a N Chief towns. © (cx 
2097 Entre Minho raga | 
he Di Bouro and ö —_ M 
„ Tralos Mantes J { Miranda and Villa Real. 
e Coimbra: A bet | 
TheMidgleDiviſion )* | | PI 1 hegg "lat: 
nnen LISBON | 8-53. W. lon. 
| L Eſtremadura JL St. Ubes and Leirg, .- 
r 1 £Ekora or-Evars;, it ow - 
The South Diviſion _ Guadiana I. Portalegre,,,Elvas, Beia. | | 
contains } Alentejo Lagos n | 


Me Ty Algarvwa J Faro, Tavira, and Silres.. | 
SOIL, AIR, AND PRODUCTIONS.] ' The foil! of Portugal is not 

general equal to that of Npain for Tiny, eſpecially in corn, which rh 
import from other countries. Their fruits are the fame as in Spain, but 
der not ſo high flavoured. The Portugueze wines, when old and genuine, 
are efleemed to be friendly to the human' conſtitution; and fafe to drink *, 

Portugal contains mines, but they are not worked ; variety of gems, mar- 
bles, and millſtones, and a fine mine of falt-petre, near Liſbon. | Their 

; an} WF cattle and ppultry are but indifferent eating. The air, eſpecially. about 

Liſbon, is reckoned ſoft and beneficial to conſumptive patients; it is not 

ſo ſcorching as that of Spain, being refreſhed from che ſea breezes.” + 

Lin MounTarys.] The face of Portugal is mountainous,” or rather rocky, 

0g u for their mountains are generally barren: the chief are thoſe which divide 
80 Algarve from Alentejo; theſe of Tras 0s Montes, and the rockt of Liſbon, - 

Aan. R the mouth of the 5. 3 . SIO IE ITO,» 

WATER AND Rovers.) Though every brook in Portugal is reckoned 

av BY a river, yet the chief — ; oh are mentioned in Spain; all ef 

mom falling iata the Atlantic ocean. The Tagus, or 'Fajay was cele- 

brated for its golden ſand. 9 roaring lakes and 

a 0 >. . 34 1 Gg'4 rana 6 os ſprangs 5 
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. * Phe port winds are made in the difirift round Oporto, which does hot produce ons hüIif 


the quantity that is conſumed under that name in the Britiſh dominions only, This trade 
lo very beneficial that the natives drink no wine, conteating themſelves with water, 
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ſprings ; ſome of them are abſorbent even of the lighteſt ſubſtances, ſuch 
as wood, cork, and feathers ; fome, particularly one about 45 miles from 
Liſbon, are medicinal'and ſanative; and ſome hot baths ar nnd in the 
little kingdom, or rather province of Algarve. 

 PRowoxTORIES AND BAYS:] The promontories or capes of Portugal, 


are Cape Mondego, near the mouth of the river Mondego ; Cape Roca, 


the Lunae Promontorium of the antients, at the north entrance of the 
river Tajo; Cape Eſpichel, the Promontorium Batbarum of the antients, 
at the ſouth entrance of the river Tajo; and Cape St. Vincent, the Sa- 
erum Proniontorium of the antients, on the ſouth- weſt® point of -Algarie, 
The bays are thoſe of Cadoan, or St. Ubes, ſouth of Liſbon, and Lagos 
Bay in Algarve. 5 M bb 22424), ee t “ 


Annals.) The ſca-fiſh, on the coaſt of Portugal, are reckoned ex- 
cellent; on the land, the hogs' and kids are delicious: eating. Their 


mules are ſure and ſerviceable, both for draught and carriage; and their 
horſes, though ſlight, are Ii vel. 
PorulL Arion, 1 According to the beſt calculation, 
„ MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. 1 Portugal contains near two million 
of inhabitants. By a re made in the year 1732, there were in that 
Kingdom, r nd 1,742,230 lay perſons (which is but 52: 
laity to each pariſh on a medium) dees about zoo, ood ecdleſiaſtics & 
both ſexes. , Ins. Se 23 oo 6. Dep * „e arg? 
The modern Portugueze retain nothing of that adventurous enterprizing 
ſpirit, that rendered their forefathers ſo illuſtrious 300 years ago. They 
have, ever fince the houſe of Braganza mounted the throne; degenerate 
in all their virtues, though ſome noble exceptions are ſtill remaining 


among them, and no people are ſo little obliged as the Portugueze are ts 


the reports of hiſtorians arid travellers. ©'/Their degeneracy is evident) 
owing to the weakneſs of their monarchy, which renders them inaQivg, 
for fear of diſobliging their powerful neighbours, and that inactivity ha 
2 the ſource of pride and other unmanly vices. Treachery has been 
aid to their charge, as well as ingratitude, "and above all, an intemperate 
Paſſion for revenge. They are, if poſſihle; more ſuperſtitious; and, bol 
in high and common life, affect more ſtate than the Spaniards themſelves 
Among the lower people, thieving is commonly practiſed, and all ranki 
are accuſed of being unfair in their dealiggs} eſpecially with ſtrangers. | 
is hard, however, to ſay what alteration may be made in the character of 
tlie Portugueze, by the expulſion of the jeſuits, and the diminution > 
the papal influence among them, but above all, by that ſpirit of indepen 
dency,: with regard to commercial affairs, upon Great Britain, which, nd 
much to the honour of their gratitude, is now ſo much encouraged bj 
their court and miniſtry, e 0 1 112 % gant Feed 4 N 
The Portugueze are not ſo tall, tho! rather better ſhaped than the Span. 
ards, whoſe habits and cuſtoms they do not now imitate- fo: much as tit 


* Engliſh and French, and the Portuguere quality affect to be more gayh 


and richly dreſſed. The Portugueze ladies are thin and ſmall of ſtatun 
Their cowplexion is olive, heir · eyes black and expreſſive, their featurs 
generally 1 and they walk- very flow and gracefully. They 
eſteemed to be generous, moderate, and witty. T ney dreſs like the Sph 
niſh ladies, with much aukwardneſe and affected gravity, but in genen 
more magnificent, and they are taught by their huſbands to exact fron 
- their ſervants an homage, that in other countries is paid only to 19 
perſonages. The forufture of the houſes, eſpecially of their grandes 7 
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ich and ſuperb to. exceſs ; and they maintain, an incredible number of | 
Amelie, ns they never diſcharge any who ſurvive, after ſerving their 
anceſtors. | The poorer ſort have ſcarcely. any furniture at all, for they, 
in imitation of the Moors, fit always croſs-legged on the grounßc. 
' Rert1610Nn.]. The eſtabliſhed religion en is popery in the. 
Aricteſt ſenſe. The Portugueze have a patriarch, but formerly he depended 
entirely upon the pope, unleſs, when a quarrel ſubſiſted between the courts, 
of Rome and Liſhon, - The power of his holineſs in Portugal has been of 
late ſo much curtailed, that it is difficult to deſcribe. the religious ſtate: 
that country; all we know is, that the royal revenues are greatly en- 
creaſed at the expepce of the religious inſtitutions in the kingdom. The 
power of the inquiſition is now taken out of the hands of eccleſiaſtics, and 
converted to a ſtate trap for the benefit of the 75 | el ugh 5 
 ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS,] The archi hoprics are thoſe 
of Braga, Evora, and Liſbon. , The firſt of theſe has ten ſuffragan biſhops z 
the ſecond two; and the laſt ten, including thoſe of the Portugueze ſettle= 
ments abroad. The patriarch of Liſbon is generally a cardinal, and a 
perſon of the higheſt birth... Mme e d3ud 
i The Portugueze language differs but little from that of 
Spain, apd that provincially. Their Pater-nofter runs thus : Padre nas 
que eftas mos Ceog, land iſicade ſejo o ty nome; venba a nos tua reyno, ſeia 
2 a tua vonade, adi nos ceos, commo na terra. O paoneſſa de cadadia, 
dang ly nie neſtre dia. E perdoa nos ſeubor, as neſſas dividas, aſſi cma nas 
ee a * gos deuederes. E nuo nos dexes cahir om tentatio, mas libia 
Vor de mad. © Amen. , 5 5 5 ee e 
+ Cas ten LEARNED MEN.] Theſe are ſo few, that they ate 
mentioned with indignation, even by thoſe of the Portugueze themſelves, 
who have the ſmalleſt tincture of literature. Some efforts, though very | 
weak, bave of late been made by the Portogueze, to draw their country- 
men from this deplorable ſtate of ignorance; but what their ſucceſs may 
be, I ſhall not pretend to ſay. It is univerſally. allowed that the defect is 
not owing to the want of genius, but of a proper education. The anceſ- 
tors of the preſent Portugueze, were certainly poſſeſſed of more true know- 
ledge, wk ante; to aſtronomy, geography, and navigation, than all 
the world beſides, about the middle of the 16th. century, and for ſome 
Camoens, who himſelf was a great adventurer and voyager, 


time after. ad 
was poſſeſſed of a true, but negleQed poetical genius 
* UxwercT1E5.] . Theſe are Coimbra, founded in 1291 by king Den- 
1 and had, till of late, fifty profeſſors, put it is now entirely new 
odelled by Mr. William Elſden, an Engliſh gentleman, and colonel in 
that ſervice: Evora, founded in 1559; and the college of the nobles at 


— 


| _ Lilbon, where the young nobiſity are educated in every branch of polite : 
- learhing and the ſciences. All the books that did belong to the baniſhed . 
1 


ſuits are kept here, which compoſe à very large library. The Engli 

Janguage is W 1 e ale Hed os 0 1 college —— 
rr lence of engineering. and when 
_ qualified get commiſſiens in that corps. 
which have been already 


„Cuskosiriks.] The lakes and fountains. | 

mentioned, form the chief of theſe, . The remaing of ſome caſtles in the 
Moorich taſte are ſtill ſtanding. The. Roman bridge and N at Co- 
imbta are almoſt entire, and deſervedly admired. The walls of Santareen 
are laid:t be of Roman work likewiſe... Tbe church and monaſtery near 

ilbdon, where the kings of erage! are buried, are inexpreſibly magnif- 
Feat, and ſeveral monaſteries in Portugal are dug. out of the bard, doch. ; 
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correſpondence with Goa, theit chief { 


„ PORTUGAL. 
To theſe curiofities we may add, that his preſent moſt faithful majeſty is 
poſſeſſed of the largeſt hamond, which was found in Brafil, that ever was 
perhaps ſeen in the world. The chapel of St. Roch js probably one of 
the fineſt and richeſt in the world; the paintings are moſaic work ſo 
cunouſly-wrought with ſtones of all colours, as to aſtoniſh the beholders. 
 Craegy cities.) Liſbon is the capital of Portugal, and is thought to 
contain 200,000 inhabitants. Great part of it was ruined by an earth-' 
wake, which alſo ſet the remainder on fire, upon All-Saints-day, 55. 
fl contains many magnificent palaces, churches, and public build- 
ings. Its ſituation (rifing from the Tagus in the form of a creſcent) 
renders its appearance at once delightful and ſuperb, and it is deſervedly 
acchunted the greateſt port in Europe, next to London and Amſterdam. 
The harbour is ſpacious and ſecure, and the city itſelf is guarded from 


any ſudden attack towards the fea by forts, though they would make but 
a poor defence againft ſhips of war. All that part of the city that was 


demoliſhed by the earthquake, is N out in the moſt regular and 
eommodious form. Three large ſquares and many ſtreets are already 


built. The ſtreets form right angles, and are broad and ſpacious, The 


houſes are elegant, uniform, and three ſtories high). = 
+ \ The city of Oporto, conſiſting of about 50,000 inhabitants, carries on 
a great trade with England, eſpecially" for the wines ſo well known by 
the name of Port. * ee e ee ee 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] Theſe, within theſe ſeven or 
eight years, have taken a ſurprizing turn in Portugal. The enterprizing 


miniſter there, has projected many new e r and regulations, which 
Have been again and again complained of, 


che privileges which the Britiſh merchants formerly enjoyed by the moſt 
ſolemn treaties. DG: EET anrs hu, bo ee Choe e 


The Portugueze exchange their wines, ſalt, fruits, and. moſt” of their | 
own materials for foreign manufactures. They make a little linen, and 
ſome coarſe filk, and woollen, with a variety of ſtraw work, and are 


excellent in preſerving and candying fruit. The commerce of Portugal, 
though ſeemingly extenfive, proves of little ſolid benefit to her, as the 
European nations, trading with her, engroſs all the productions of her 
colonies, as well as her-own native commodities, as her gold, diamonds, 
pearls, ſugars, cocoa nuts, fine red wood, tobacro, hides,” and the drugs 
of Braſil ; her ivory, ebony, ſpices, and drugs of Africa and Eaſt-India ; 


in exchange for the almoſt numberleſs manufactures, and the vaſt quan- 
tity of corn and ſalt- fiſh, ſupplied by thoſe European nations, and by Oo 


the Engliſh North American colonies. © 

The Portugueze foreign ſettlements are, however, not only of im- 
menſe value, but vaſtly improveable. They bring gold from their plan- 
tations on the eaſt and weſt coaſts of Africa, and likewiſe” ſlaves for 
manufacturing their ſugars and tobacco in Braſil, and their ſouth Ameri» 


can ſettlements. © 


Wjbat the value of theſe may be, is unknown perhaps to the Por- 
tugueſe themſelves, but they certainly abound in all the precious ſtones, 
and rich miges of gold and filver, and other commodities that are pro- 


duced: in the Spaniſh dominions there. It is computed that the king's 


fifth" of gold, ſent ſrom Braſil, amounts anpually to 3c0,0001. ſterling, / 
notwithſtanding the vaſt contraband trade. The little ſhipping the Por- 


tugueze have, is chiefly employed in carrying on the fjave trade, and a 
i ement in the Eaſt- Indies, and 
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their other poſſeſſions there. 


as unjuſt and oppreſſive to 
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Consriruriox AND GOVERNMENT:] The crown of Portugal is 
abſolute, but the nation ſtill preſerves an appearance of its ancient free 
conſtitution, in the meeting of the cortes or ſtates, conſiſting, like our 

iaments, of 1 85 nobility, and commons. They pretend to 4 
right of being conſulted upon the . of new taxes, but the only 
t 


real power they have is that their aſſent is neceſſary in every new regula- 


tion, with regard to the ſucceſſion. In this they are indulged, to pre- 


vent all future diſputes on that account. The ſucceſſion in Portugal maß 
mY $E 7:07 I e 30 


devolve to the female line. | en | 
All great preferments, both ſpiritual and temporal, are diſpoſed of in 
the council of ſtate, which is compoſed of an equal number of the 
and nobility, with the ſecretary of ſtate, A council of war regdlates'all 
military affairs, as the treaſury courts do the finances. The cbuncil of 
the palace is the higheſt tribunal that can receive W but the Caſa da 
Supplicagao is a tribunal, from which no appeal can be brought! The 
laws of Portugal are contained in three duodecimo volumes, and have 
the civil law for their foundation, F1 n ne $10 DAT 


Revenues AND TAXES. | The revenues of the crown amount to 


aboye 3,000,000 and a half ſterling, annually. The cuſtoms and duties 
on goods exported, and imported, are exceſſive, and farmed out; but if 
the Port ueze miniſtry ſhould ſucceed in all their ambitious projects, and 
in eftabliſhing excluſive companies, to the prejudice of the Britiſh trade, 
— <> ras = 00 be able to bear theſe _ without 228 
oreign merchandize pays 23 per cent. on importation, an om 
Newfoundland 25 * 2 ourii 
rivers pay 27 per cent. and the tax upon lands and cattle that are fold is 


10 per cent. The king draws à conſiderable revenue from the ſeveral 


orders of knighthood, of which he is grand maſter. The pope, in con- 


ſideration of the large ſums he draws out of Portugal, gives the king the | | 


money ariſing from. indulgences and licences ' to eat fleſh at times pro- 
hibited, &c. The king's revenue is now greatly encreaſed by" the ſup- 
preſſion of the Jeſuits and other religious orders aud inſtitations. 


MtLiTARY AND MARINE STRENGTH. ] The Portugueze government 


depends chiefly for prote&ion on England, and therefore they had for 
many years ſhamefully neglected both their army and fleet. Their troops 
were without diſcipline or courage, and their regiments were thin. The 

reſent king, however, ſince the late invaſion of his dominions by the 


French and Spaniards, has raiſed an army of 28, 300 well diſciplined men. 


by employing the count de Lippe, and other foreign officers of Uiſtin- 
guiſhed merit and bravery. The marine of Portugal in 1754, conſiſted 
only of 12 ſhips of war, which were employed as convoys and carriers, 


1 


ſ taken in the neighbouring ſeas and 


— 


but were quite unprovided for action. The prefent king is prepar — | 


put his fleet upon a more reſpectable tage, by augmenting that numbe! 
to 25, chiefly commanded by Enghth and Daniſh officers. © 1 

RorAL T3TLES AND ARU s.] The king's titles are, King of Portugal, 
and the Algarves, lord of Guinea, and of the navigation, conqueſt, and 
commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Perſia, and Braſil. The laſt king was 
complimented” by the pope, with the title of his moſt Faithful. majeſty, 
That of his eldeſt ſon is prince of Braſſſftll. 

The arms of Portugal are, argent, five eſcuteheons, azure, placed croſs- 


wiſe, each charged with as many beſants as the firſt, placed, fſalter-waſe, 


and pointed ſable, for Portugal, * The ſhield bordered; gules, charged 
ſeven towers, or, three in chief, and two in each flanch.”'Thorett 
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is a cron, or, under the two flanches, and the baſe of. the ſhield appearg 
at the end of it; two croſſes, the firſt: flower-de-luce, vert, which is fog 
the order of Avis, and the ſecond pete, gules, for the order of Chriſt ; the 
motto is changeable, each king aſſuming a new one; but it is frequently 

theſe words, Pro Rege et Grege, viz. for the King and the People. 
NonLyTry ND ORDERS. ] The title and diſtinctions of their nobility 


are pretty much the ſame with thoſe of Spain. Their orders of knight, 


hood are four; 1. That of Chriſt ; z. The order of James; 3. The order 
pf Avis, All thoſe orders have very ſmall commanderies, and revenues 
vpnnexed to them, The order of Malta has likewiſe 23 commanderies in 
Portugal. The order of Chriſt, which was formerly in ſo much eſteem, 
is now indiſcriminately given to all kinds of people who profeſs the Roman 
Catholic religion; and in ſo little eſteem, that it is generally ſold for 
20 or zo moidores: the ſale of which are frequently put up in the pillars 
of the public change. The other orders are ſtill leſs in eſteem. 
Hisrosr or SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. ] Spain was probably firſt peo- 

pled from Gaul, to which it is contiguous, or from Africa, Ro which 
it is only ſeparated by the narrow ſtrait of Gibraltar. The Phenicians 
ſent colonies thither, and built Cadiz and Malaga. Afterwards, upon 
the riſe of Rome and Carthage, the pdſſeſſion of this kingdom became an 
object of contention between thoſe powerful republics; but at length the 


Roman arms prevailed, and Spain remained in their poſſeſſion until the 


fall of that empire, when it became a prey to the Goths, _. 


Theſe, in their turn, were invaded. by the Saracens, who about the 


end of the 7th century, had poſſeſſed themſelves of the fineſt kingdoms 
of Afia and Africa; and not content with the immenſe regions that 
formerly compoſed great part of the Aſſyrian, Greek, and Roman em- 
Pires, they croſs the Mediterranean, ravage Spain, and eftabliſh them 
ſelves in the ſoutherly provinces of that kingdom, r 
Don Pelago is mentioned as the firſt Old Spaniſh prince who diſtin- 
i iſhed. himſelf againſt theſe. infidels, (who were afterwards known, by 
= name of Moors) and he took the title of king of Aſturia about the 

r 720. e e N A N : 
” His ſucceſſes animated other Chriſtian princes to take arms likewiſe, 
and the two kingdoms of Spain and Portugal for many ages were per- 
petually embroiled in bloody wars. In the mean while, every adventurer. 
was entitled to the conqueſts he made upon the Moors, till Spain at laſt 
was divided into 12 or 14 kingdoms; and about the year 1095, Henry 
of Zurgundy was declared, by the king of Leon, count of Portugal; but 
his ſon, Alphonſo, threw off his dependence on Leon, and declared him- 


* 


felf king. A ſeries, of brave princes gave the Moors repeated overthrows | 


in Spain, till about the year 1475, when all the kingdoms in Spain 
Portugal excepted, were united by the marriage of Ferdinand, king o 


% . 


Arragon, and Iſabella, the heireſs, and afterwards queen, of Caſtile, wha. 


took Granada, and expelled the Moors and Jews, ta the number © 
170,000 families, out of Spain. I ſhall, in their proper places, mention, 
the vaſt acquiſitions made at this time to Spain by the diſcovery of 


America, and the firſt expeditions of the Portugueſe to the Eaſt- Indies, 
by the diſcovery of the Cape of Good - Hope; but the ſucceſſes of both” | 


nations were attended with diſagreeable conſequence. 
Tpbe expulſion of the Moors and Jews, in a manner depopulated Spain, 


of artiſts, labourers, and manufacturers; and the diſcovery of America. 
not only added yo that calamity, but rendered the remaining i" 
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to deplorably indolent. To complete their misfortunes, Ferdinand and 
ſabella introduced the popiſh inquifition with all its horrors, into their 
dominions, as a ſafeguard againſt the return of the Moors and jews, © 
Charles V. of the houſe of Auftria, and afterwards emperor of Germa- 
ny, ſucceeded to the throne of Spain, in right bf his mother, who was the 
br r. of Ferdinand and Iſabella. Tiie extenſive poſſeſſions of the 
' houſe of Auftria in Europe, Africa, and, above all, America, from 
whence he drew immenſe treaſures, began to alarm tlie jealouſy of neigh- 
bouring princes, but could not ſatisfy the ambition of Charles; and we 
find him conſtantly engaged in foreign wars, or with his proteſtant ſubſects 
in Germany, whom he in vain e to bring back to the catholic 
church. At laſt, after a long and turbulent reign, he came to a reſolution 
that filled all Europe with aſtogiſhment, the withdrawing himſelf entirely 
from any concern in the affairs of this world, in order that he might 
nd the remainder of his days in retirement and ſolitude. © © 
Agreeable to this reſolution, he reſigned Spain and the Netherlands, 
with great formality, in the preſence of his principal nobility, to his 
fon Philip II. but could not prevail on the princes of Germany to elect 
him emperor, which they conferred on Ferdinand, Charles's brother, 
theteby dividing the dangerous power of the houſe of Auſtria into two 
branches; Spain, with all its poſſeſſions in Africa and the new world, 
alſo the Netherlands, and ſome Italian ſtates, remained with the elder 
branch, whilſt the empire, Hungary, and Bohemia fell to the lot of the 
younger, which they ſtill poſſeſs. ; SY as $295 Þ 
Philip II. inherited all his father's vices, with few of his good qua- 
lities, He was auſtere, haughty, immoderately ambitious, and through 
his whole life a cruel bigot in the cauſe of popery. His marriage with 
12 Mary of England, an unfeeling bigot like himſelf, his unſucceſſ- 
ul addrefles to her ſiſter Elizabeth, his reſentment and unſucceſsful wars 
with that princeſs, his tyranny in the Low- Countries, the revolt and loſs 
of the United Provinces, with other particulars of his reign, have been. 
already mentioned. 75 — LAM SE 
In Portugal he was. more ſucceſsful. 'That kingdom, after being go- 
verned by a race of wiſe and brave princes, fell to Sebaſtian about the 
year 1557. Sebaſtian loſt his life and a fine army, in a beadſtrong, un- 


Juſt, and ill- concerted expedition againſt the Moors in Africa; and ſoon. 


after, Philip united Portugal to his own dominjons, though the Braganza _ 
family of Portugal pretended to 4 2 right. By this acquifitton Spain 
became poſſeſſed of the Portugueſe ſettlements in India, ſome of which 
me ſtill holds. n 3 ; SY 
The deſcendents of Philip proved to be very weak princes ; bat Philip 

and his father had ſo totally ruined the antient liberties of Spain, that 
they reigned almoſt unmoleſted in their own dominions. Their viceroys, 
however, were at once ſo tyrannical and inſolent over the Portugueſe; 
that in the year 1640, the nobility of that nation, by a well · conducted 
conſpiracy, expelled their tyrants, and placed the duke of Braganza, by _ 
the title of John IV. upon their throne ; and ever ſince, Portugal has 

been a diſtiu& kingdom from Spain. = e 


Tbe kings of Spain, of the Auſtrian line, failing in che perſon of - 


Charles IT. Who left no iſſue, Philip, duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon to the 
Dauphin of France, and grandſon to Lewis XIV. mounted that throne, . 
by virtue of his predeceſſor's will, in the name of Philip V. anno170r. 
After a long and bloody ſtruggle with the German branch of the __ 
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of Auſlrĩia, ſupported. by England, he was confirmed in his dignity, at 
the concluſion of the peace of Utrecht, 1713. And thus Lewis XIV, 
through a maſterly. train of politics, (for in his wars to ſupport his grand. 
ſon, as we have atready obſerved, he was reduced. to the loweſt ebb) ac- 
compliſhed his favourite preject of transferring the kingdom of Spain, 
IP with all its rich poſſeſſions in America and the Eaſt-Indies, from the 
houſe of Auſtria to that of his own. family of Bourbon; an event which 
proved fatal to the commerce of Great- Britain, eſpecially in the Ames. 
zkican ſeas, where a glaring partiality has been ſhewn to the French nation 
ever fince, and renders our being poſſeſſed of à port in the South Seas 
af equal importance to that of Gibraltar, at the entrance of the Medi- 
erranean, which ſerves as a curb on the united ſtrength of France and 
MATEO uo dm lh nom bibs 0G nam th, 
. . After. a long and turbulent reign, which was diſturbed by the ambition 
ef bis wife, Elizabeth of Parma, Philip died in 1746, and was ſucceeded 
by his ſon, Ferdinand VI. who, in 1259, died without iflue, through 
melancholy for the loſs of his wife. Ferdinand was fucceeded by his 
| brother, Charles III, the preſent king of Spain, fon to Philip V. by his 
wife, the princeſs of Pana. FR 
The Portugueſe: could not have ſupported themſelves under their revolt 
from Spain, had not the latter power been engaged in wars with England 
and Holland; and upon the reſtoration of Charles II. of England, that 
ringe having married a princeſs of Portugal, prevailed with the crown of 
— in 1668, to give up all pretenſions to that kingdom. Alphonſo, 
ſon to John IV. was then king of Portugal. He had the misfortune to 
: diſagres at once with his wife, and his brother Peter, and they, unitin 
ſheir intereſts, not only forced Alphonſo to refign his crown, but obtain 
2 diſpenſation from the pope for their marriage, which was actually con- 
ummated. They had a daughter; but Peter, by a ſecond marriage, had 
ſons, the eldeſt of whom. was John, his ſucceſſor, and father to his pre- 
ſent Portugueſe majeſty. John, like his father, joined the grand confe- 
= deracy formed. by king William; but neither of them were of much 
| ſerxice in humbling the power of France. On the contrary, they had 
| almoſt ruined the allies, by occaſioning the loſs of the great battle of Al- 
| manza in 1207. John died in 1750, and was ſucceeded by his. ſon, his 
preſent. majeſty. 1760, the king was attacked by aſſaſſins, and nar- 
owly eſcaped with bis life in a ſolitary place near his country palace of 
_"Belim. The executions of nobility and others which followed, are ſhock- 
ing to humanity, eſpecially as we know of no clear 17 againſt the par- 
ties. From this conſpiracy is dated the expulſion of the jeſuits (who are 
ſuppoſed to have been at the bottom of the treaſon) from all parts of his 
ä moſt faithful majeſty's dominions. The preſent king having no ſon, his 
1 eldeſt daughter was married, by diſpenſation from the pope, to don Pedro, 
| ber own uncle, to prevent the crown falling into a foreign family, and 
bs 28 year, 1761, ſhe was brought to bed of a ſon, called the prince 
5 elra 3 f Ho ; 8 
In 1762, when war broke out between Spain and England, the 
*Spaniards, and their allies, the French, pretended to. force is faithful 
majeſiy into their alliance, and to garriſon his ſea- towns againſt the En- 
glich with their troops. The king of Portugal rejected this propoſal, and 
declared war againſt the Spaniards, who, without reſiſtance, entered Por- 
+ tugal with a conſiderable army, while a body of French threatened it from 
— Another quarter. Some have doubted whether any of theſe courts were * 
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PORTUGAL: 479 
earneſt, upon this oocaſion, and whether the whole of the pretended war 
was not concerted to force England into a peace with France and Spain, 
in conſderation of Portugal's apparent danger. It is certain that both 
the French and Spaniards carried on the war in a very dilatoryx manner, 
and that had they been in earneſt, they might have been maſters of 
2 — long before the arrival of the Engliſh troops to the afliſtance of the 
ortugue 
T as it will, a fo Engliſh battalions, with a ſmall train of artil- 
lery, put an eſfedtual ſtop, by their courage and manœuvres, to the pro- 
ref of the invaſion. | Portagat was ſaved, and a peace was concluded at 
ontainbleag in 1763. Notwithſtanding this eminent ſervice performed 


the Engliſh to the Portsgueſe, who had been often ſaved before in the 


like manner, the latter, ever Bnce that period, cannot be ſaid to have 
beheld their deliverers with a friendly eye. The moſt captious diſtinctions 


and frivolous pretences have been invented by the Portugueſe miniſters 


for cramping the Engliſh trade, and depriving them of _ Ws ueſtion- 
able privileges ; not to mention that bis moſt faithful majeſt aid now 


8 are become a party 1 the famous family compact the houſe of 
rbon. 


\s to Spain, her king is ſo warmly attached to that compact, that he ; 


even hazarded his American dominians to ſupport it: War being declared 
between him and, England, the latter took from, him the Havannah, in 
the iland of Cuba, and thereby rendered herſelf entirely miſtrefs of the 


n of the =_ aniſh plate fleets. Many circumſtanges concurred to 


a peace neceff ary to England, and 12 its concluſion, the * 
was reſtored to Spain. 


4 preſent catholic majeſty does all he can td oblige his fabjes to 
de Pc 


from their:Mtient and manners, and carried" his endeavours ſo 


far, that it occaſioned ſo dan 7 ADA reRion : at Madrid, as: obli ed 
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Tue whole of the Italian dominions, comprehending Coffca: Sardi, SIR 
the Venetian and other iſlands, are divided and exhibited in the followins 
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Soll and 1B. ] The happy foil of Italy 
luxuries of life in great abundance; each diſtrict has its peculiar excel- 
leney and commodity; wines, the moſt delicious fruits, and öil, are the 
moſt general productions. As much corn grows here as ferves the inha- 
bitants ; and was the ground duly re cove Italians might export it 


| 


to their r. pre Italian cheeſes, particularly thoſe called Par- 
meſans, and their native filk, form a principal part of their commerce. 


There is here a great variety of air; and ſome parts of Italy bear melan- 
choly proofs of the alterations that accidental cauſes make on the face of 
nature; for the Campagna di Roma, where the antient Romans enjoyed 
the moſt ſalubrious air of any place perhaps on the globe, is now al moſt 
ilential through the decreaſe of inhabitants, which has occaſioned 8 

- ſagnation of waters, and putrid exhalations. The air of the northern 
parts, which lie an Is Alps, or in their neighbourhood, is keen and 
Piercing, the ground being, in many places, covered with ſnow in win- 
ter. The Appennines, which are à ridge of mountains that longitudi- 
nally almoſt divide Italy, have great effects on its climate; the countries 
* LIES bs” BL. , 29894 ener een 
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pulation; ſo that it ma y not haps be extrava nt, if we aſſign to 
Frary 20;666,066 of inhabitants Py but 1 5 calculations greatly > nh 
75 Sander The Italians are Aer well proportioned, and have 
ſuch meaning in their looks, that they have N aſſiſted the ideas of 
their . "Their women are well ſhaped, and very amorous. The 
mafriage 1 8 eſpecially of the better ſort, are of very little value in 
Ital. wife his 7 9 or ciciſbeo, with whom ſhe keeps com- 
Pany, 3 Oni es cohabits * ery little ceremony, and no offence 
on Either . TAE practice is fly remarkable at Venice. With 
to Wa of 1 the beſt quality of a modern Italian is ſobriety, 
and * contentment”. under the public 9 With Klee taciturnity 
they. diſcover but Uttie reflection. The are rather vindictive than brave, 
and mor 43 ſuperſtitious than devont, 'T'he middling ranks are attached to 
theit"native'cuſtotns, and ſeem to Have no. ideas of improvement. Their 
2 for greens, fruits, and vegetables of all kinds, contributes to 
eir contentment and ae dien 4 and an Italian gentleman or peaſant 
can be luxurious at a very ſmall expence. Nan perhaps all Italy does 
not contain five deſcendents of the antient Romans, yet the preſent inba- 
bicants ſpeak of themſelves as ſucceſſors to the conquerors ak the world, 
and look upon the reſt of mankind with cofitempt: 

The dreſs of the 7 2 1 is little different from that of the | neighbour. 
ing countries, and they affect a medium between the French volatility 
aud the folemnity of the, Spaniards“ The Neapolitans are commonly 
dreſt in black, in com mpliment to the 8. . It cannot be denied 
that the Ttalians excel in the * fine Hp] though! they ate ay yer bur deſ- 
picable proficients in The ſciences.” 'T ey cultivate and enjoy vocal muſic 
at a ver dear rate,” by emaſcuſarin 175 Ns males when 18 to Which 
} parents agree bond remorſe. 

The Ttalians, the Venefians eſpecialiy, Have very little or no notion 
of 'the impropriety of many cuſtoms "th date con beben as criminal in 
other countries.” Parents, rather than their ſons mould rhibly themſelves 
away by unſuitable marriage, or contract diſeaſes b promiſcuous amours, 

hire miſtreſſes for them for a month or a year, or 0 dme determined time; 
ant" concubinage, in many places of Iealy, 3 is an avowed licenſed trade. 
The Italian courtezans or bona robas, as they are called, make a kind 

of proeſim j all their cities, Maſquerading and aming, horſe-races 
without 'riders, and converſations or Aſſemblies, are the chief diverſions 
of the Italians, excepting religious exhibitions, in NS! are pom- 
pous beyond all other nations. 

„A modern Writer, deſeribing Pin öder N 'Ttaly, giv gives us 2 

*unfavurable! picture of che Itakang and th  warier of living. 


ve ie pe you pleaſe 6 ou ur SRL ys he, you will never ima- | 
ds, 


* half 2 81 fſenefs' Italian choks, and Ita- 
paſtin x 85 an Le en 110 Turin, Milan, Venice, Rome, 


5 eta s tug or three other towns,” ou meet with Accommo- 
obs; but nd wont ca reſs the i! e of th e other inns. 
No other beds than thoſe" of ſtraw, With martreſs of ſtraw,” and next 


de tat a diny ſheet; fprinkled with water, and \confequently” damp ; for 


a covering you” have another ſheet as, 2 as the firſt, Ike one of 


cur kitchen eee, wich a dirty coverlit. The bedſtead conſiſts of 
four wooden fornis MINERS - an Engliſh" peer and peereſs muſt lye in 
this manner, 8 rry an u 1 ſho with them. There 


the 3 all their the 
Forth «A 8 {86 Ti a vek tinge ws 7 aid $4357; ny Al. lnng, th 
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walls are bare, and the floor has never once been waſhed - fince it Ws 
firſt laid, One of the moſt indelicate cuſtoms here is, that men, and not 
women, make the ladies beds, and would do every office of à mad 
ſervant, if ſuffered, They never ſcour their pewter; their knives are of» 
the ſame: colour. In theſe inns they make you pay largely, and ſend: up 
ten times as much as you can eat. The ſoap, like'waſh; with pieces of 
liver ſwimming in it; a plate full of brains, fried in the ſhape. of frittets: 
a diſh of -livers and gizzards; à couple of fowls (always killed aſter ꝓourftt 
arrival) boiled to rags, without any of the leaſt kind of ſauce or herbage s:; 
another fowl," Juſt killed, ſtewed as' they call it; then two more for, 
or N omren to rags. All over Italy, on the roads, the chickeus 
and fowls are ſo ſtringy, that you may divide the breaſt into ae many 
filaments as you can a halfpenny- worth of thtead. Now and then we 
a little piece of mutton or veal; and generally ſpeaking; it is the ,only*-; 
eatable.morſel that falls in our way. The bread alb the way is exteeding 
bad, and the butter ſo rancid, that it cannot be touched, or even borne- 
within the reach of our ſmell. But what is a greater evil to travellers:© 
than any of the above recited, are the infinite numbers of -knats, bugs, 
fleas, and lice which ipfeſt us by day and nig. 

Reiicion.)] The religion of the Italians is Roman-catholicce The 
nquiſition. here is little more thau @ found: ; and perſons of all religions 
live unmoleſted in Italy, provided no groſs inſult is offered to theip ; 
worſhip. :-In the Introduction, e have given an account of the: rife and 
eſtabliſhment of popery in Italy, om ente it ſpread over all Europe 3 
likewiſe of the cauſes and ſymptoms of its decline. The ecclefiaſticall 

neo the papacy has employed many volumes in deſcribing it. 
The cardinals, who are next in dignity to his holineſe, are ſevehty, batt 
1 that number is ſeldom or never complete: they are appcinted (by tlie 
in Wl pope, who takes care to have à majority of Italian cardinals, that thb 
es chair may not be removed from Rome, as it was once to Avignon in 
s, . France, the then pope being a Frenchman, In promoting foreign pre- 
e; N 4 to the cardinalſhip, the pope eee eee to the 
je. romination of the princes who profeſs that religion. His chief miniſter 
nd is the cardinal patron, generally his nephew, or near relation, who im- 
ces Porez the time of the pope's reign by amaſſing what he can. When 
ns net in a „the cardinals pretend to controul the. pope, in matters... 
m- both ſpiritual: and temporal, and have been ſometimes known. to prevail. 
5 The reign of a pope ig ſeldom of long duration, being generally old men 
2 * the time of their election. The conclave ib a ſcene Where the cardinals 
vg. brincipally endeayour to diſplay their parts, and where many tranſactionz 
na- Mak which-hardly ſhew their inſpiration. from the Holy Ghoſt. . During 
la- ue election of a. pope. in 1721, the animoſities ran ſo high, that they: 


hd rer Yo 4 


r 


me, eme to blows with both their hands and feet, and threw the ink- 
mo- tandiſes at each other. We ſhall here give an extract from the creed” 
ans. Nef pope Pius IV. 1560, before his elevation to the eee 
nent Ihe principal points wherein the church of Rome differs from the pro- 
for {fant churches. After declaring his belief in one God, and other 
, of Neads wherein Chriſtians in rer are agreed, he proceeds as follows:: 
of WM © I moſt firmly admit and embrace the apoſtolical and ccclefiaftical © © 
e in {Walitions, and all other. conſtitutions of the ſame church... ;.. 


* do admit the holy ſcriptures in the ſame ſenſe that the hol mo- 
ter church doth, gry is to j of the true _ and 
werpretation of them; and I will interpret them ancprdipg- to the un- 


— 


484: IT AL. Wy 
I do profeſs and believe that there are ſeven ſacraments of the law, 
truly and properly fo, called, inſtituted by Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, and ne- 


ceſſary to the ſalvation of mankind, though not all of them to every 


one ; namely, 2 confirmation, euchariſt, penance, extreme 
unction, orders, marriage, and that they do conſer grace; and that 
of. theſe, baptiſm, conftrmation; and orders, may not be repeated with- 
oute ſacrilege. I. do alſo receive and admit the received; and approved 
2 of the catholie- church in her folewn ann of the above- 
ſacraments. L006. 5 I 2 405 
„ do embrace and receive all and every thing that hath been "why 
fined and declared by. the holy council of Trent P mg; in 
fin; and juſtiſication >. ä 
I do alſo profeſs that in the maſs dee i is offered. unto God a true, 
proper, -and:propitiataty-ſacrifice for the quick and the dead, and that in 
moſt holy ſacrament; of the euchariſt there is truly, really, and ſub- 
ſtantially; the body and blood, together wich the ſoul and divinity of 
our Lord: Jeſus Chriſt ; and that there is a converſion made of the whole 
ſubſtance, of the bread into the body, and of the whole ſubſtance of the 
wine into the blood; which e _ ROO 3 Ne hauled: | 
fantiation. -an 
44 I cunfeſa ae bee kind oniy, whole and ee, Chat and 
a true ſacrament is taken and aeceived. lt. 
Ido firmly believe that there is a purgatory ; and; that the ſouls kept 
1 there do e e e y che ſuſtages of the faithful. 
| — likewiſs believe a: the dem mig ning togetzer:with Chriſt 
are to worſhipped: an prayed anto ; at o offer 
— 7 href us, and that their 137-7 rw Eq, rok. ate 
| . CIR images of Chxiſt, of the bleſſed 
Virgin the mother of God, and of ather ſaints,: ought to be had and 
3 chat due honour and veneration ought touche given unto 
them +. 4 i 34645 1199-- $90q- 0943. 2: 
do Bede a tharthimowereh indulgence.avas; left by uit 
to the church, and that the uſe of _— is very eiten | 
people gu n0i16hor 290 dag off * nng ig 16524; 


” * * * ” 
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* convocation of Rottian-catholic divines, who aſſembled. at Trent, * virtue of 2 


bull from the pope; anno 7586, to determine upon certain points of faith, and to ſuppreſs 


what” 1 were Hoſes to term the Nies. Hereſtes ia the chu bh. | 
An Engliſh trave; Jer ſpeaking. of a religious proceſſion fome years. ago. at Florence, 
In taly, deſcribes it as follows, © I had decaſion, ſays he, to ſee a proceſſion, where all the 


nobleſs of the city attended in their coaches, © It was. the anniverfary of 'a 'tharitable in- 
ſtiturion i favont of poor maidens, a certain number df whom ate pottidned every years. 


About two hundred f theſe virgins 1— i proceſſion, two and two together. Th 
123 ceded and \fallowed, by. an d of penitents, in, ſack-cloth, with 
Zapers,, and. monks el, mee, awling and bellawing tl liranies : but 


wh 9 eck was figure of the Virgin” 'Mary, as big as the life, Fan within 


In n gold} Ruff, with f large hoop, & vantity of Falſe jewels, | 
hue pak and patchedz _ ber hair — . 7 of 
2 — te Lo ils been paid adde be e our on the crob 3. 

— on the ſho or four. luſty, friars, the 


who at elk upon cel Wende the dirt. 
** lit of indulgences, or fees of the pope's htbcery; mi may be ſeen in a book 
prin wry 8 a by authority of the chen pope. It has 1 — into Eng- 


liſh, under: the title of: Reine a great Cutom-bauſe for Sin z. from dgebicksohe 2 give 6:71 
19611 
4 10 „en. 


few. extracts. Sabel i is IN 
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For a queen to adopt a child, 300 J. 


YTALY.' Bn; 
nowledge the: holy, catholic, and apoſtolic Rman church, 


e I do ack 

to be the mother and miſtreſs of all churches; and'T do promiſe and Meir 

true obedience to the biſpop of Rome, the fuccefſor of St. Peter, the 
of the Apoſtles, and vicar of Jeſus Chriſt.” 


J do- undoubtedly receive and profeſs all older ehibgs; which habe 
been delivered, defined, and declared by the ſacred canoũs and ccume- 


nical couneils, and eſpecially by the holy ſynod of Trent. And all 


other things contrary thereto, and all Herefies condemned, JH and 
anathematized by the church, 1 do Likewiſe condemn, reject, - and a 
thematize,” “ 
e bse There are Spe ht archbiitivg es u half, 
but the ſuffragans annexed to them are too ſade falt and arbitr 
the Fares to depedd upon, the pope creating or ſuppreſſing” them 48 be 
eaſes; 
1 Lancvace.] The Italian language is remarkable for its ſmoothne, 
m. the — with which it enters into muſical compoſivions. 2 
und-work-of it is Latin, and i it is eaſily maſtered by 4 good claffical 
kholar,” Almoſt every ſtate in Italy has a different dialect; 4 the” -þ 
digious pains taken by the literary ſocieties there, may at Vaſt r the Ita- 
lian inte a ſtandard language. At Preſent, the Tuſcan Rile and writing 
is moſt in requeſt. a 


The Lord's Prayer runs thus: Padre gro, M. ei ue cielo, Aa 27 


feats il tuo nome; il tuo regna wenge 3 la tua volunta fia Fata, fe come i 
cielo coff anche in terra; datei I mftro pant \colidiand; e vi 
i noftri Wa, fie « come noi ancora Timittiamo a ri debitort ;, 0 non inlucites 


H h 3. 1 8 Aan in 
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ABSOLUT I ORS. — 


, $ : |S 
For him * Role holy or conſecrata things out of a holy e 6 l.. 
For him who lies with a woman in the church, gs. N Deinen ei 
For a layman for murdering a layman, 7 8. Gd. "a t 
For him that killerb his father, mother, wife, or ſiſter, 256 rk 
For laying violent hands on a clergyman, ſo it be without effuſion 6 ea" "we CEE 
For a prieſt that keeps a concubine;/ as alſo his diſpenſation for being . 10 6, 6 d, 


For him that lyeth with his own met or gad mother, 78, 6d. 
8 him that burns bis neNhbour' 5 — 48 88 47-35 Ke .at WET 

or him that forgeth the pope's hand, 1 I. 7s. _ 5 OE 300 
For him that forgeth letters apoſtolicaly 34 7... gn ee ee 
For him that takes two holy orders in one day, 21. 6s. 7 SRI near 


For a king. for going to the holy ſepulchte without licences) 74, an 
DUETS TINT ank AAP A 


For a baſtard-to/enter all he order, 15 a. n ate Wi 
For 1 * (ap ay is ound hanged, /that Co my em vii bd 
1 . at 
LICENCES.. 1410 


Fora ap ch his vow of erat han. 0 ye the tlic churcs, 15% 
To eat fleſh * eben in Lent; and other faſting da 10 8. 6 d.. 
That a king or queen ſhall enjoy ſuch indulgences, as if TS. went to Lok is - 


To marry in times prohibited, 21. 84. : 4 ; | = 
To eat fleſh i in times prohibited, 11. 45% fey: | 7 þ 1%» a ** 5 N ts an ER FRI 
Not to be tied to faſting da 7 11. 48. 


For a town to EIS ebe te) tn nie wei, 


r. 
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To 5 * 1 en 1 -. 4. __ eee 5 | 
0 abſolve all Allis 30 en 1 

Jo diſpenſe with W 3 * 5 
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" jn_textatione, vm liberaci dal maligno';, percioch? tus 2 il regno, e la pot 
N eee | NON | ET ABLE re 
„ LEARNING, AND/LEARNED MEN, PAINTERS, I la the introduction, 
© STATWARIES, ARCHITECTS, AND, ARTISTS» I we have particula- 
rized ſome of the great men which ancient Italy has produced. In mo- 
dern times, that. is, Hnce the revival of learning, ſome Italians have 
one in controverſial learning, but they are chiefly celebrated by bigots 
f their own perſuaſion, The mathematics, and natural philoſophy owe 
mach, to Galileo, Torricelli, Malpighi, Borelli, and ſeveral other Ita- 
Hans. Strada is an excellent hiſtorian ; and the hiſtory of the council 
of Trent, by Fra. Paoli, is a ſtandard work. Guicciardin, Bentivolio, 
and Davila, have been much commended as hiſtorians by their ſeveral 
admirers, Machiavel is equally famous as an hiſtorian, and as a political 
writer. His comedies are excellent; and the liberality of his ſentiment, 
thy the age in which he lived, is amazing. The greateſt modern genius 
'of Italy in poetry is Taſſo; though, ſome haye preſumed to put Arioſto in 
e . with. him. Sannazarius, Fracaſtorius, Bembo, Vida, and 
other natives of Italy, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the elegance, 
correctneſs, and ſpirit of their Latin poetry, many of their compoſitions 
ot yielding to the. Claſſics. themſelves. Socinus, who has puzzled ſo 
many orthodox divines, was a native of Italy. | * i; 
be Italian painters, ſculptors, .architeQs, and muſicians, are uprival- 
ſed not only in their numbers, but their excellencies. The revival of 
n earning after the ſack of Conſtantinople. by the Turks, revived taſt; 
Jikewiſe, and gave mankind a reliſh for truth and beauty in deſign and 
colouring. Raphael, from his own ideas, aſſiſted by the ancients, ſtruck 
| © out a new creation with his pencil, and ſtill ſtands at the head of the 
painting art. Michael * Buonaroti, united in his own perſon, 
printing, ſculpture, and architecture. The colouring of Titian has per- 
aps never yet been equalled, Bramante, Bernini, and many 'other lta- 
Hans, carried ſculpture and architecture to an amazing height. Julio 
Romano, Correggio, .Caraccio, Veroneſe, and others, are, as painters, 
unequalled in their ſeveral manners. The ſame may be ſaid of Correlli, 
and other Italians,” in muſic. At preſent, Italy cannot juſtly boaſt of any 
paramount genius in the fine arte. Fg! wat tothe ER 
Unzvsrs1T18s.] Thoſe of Italy are, Rome, Venice, Florence, Mantua, 
Padua, Parma, Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bologna, Ferrara, Piſa, Naples, 


* 


Salerno, and Peruſia. Fe.” NY ? 
ANT1QUITIES' AND CURIOSITIES, } Italy is the native country of 
NATURAL” AND ARTIFICIAL. I all that is ſtupendous, great or 
beautiful, either in antient or modern times. A library might be filled 
by deſeriptions and delineations of all that is rare and curious in the 
arts; nor does the bounds of this work admit of mentioning even theit 
general heads. All I can do is to give the reader the names of thoſe 
objects that are moſt diſtinguiſhed either for antiquity or excellence. 
The amphitheatres claim the firſt rank, as a ſpecies of the molt ſtriking 
magnificencs ; that which was erected by Veſpaſian, and finiſhed by Domi- 
tian, called the Coloſeo, now ſtands at Nyme. The amphitheatre of 
Verona, erected by the conſul Flaminius, j thought'ito'be the moſt en- 
tire of any in Italy. The ryins of other theatres and amphitheatres are 
viſible in other places. The triumphal arches of Veſpaſian, Septimius 
Severus, and Conſtantine the Great, are ſtill ſtanding, though decayed. 
The ruins of the baths, palaces, and temples, particularly that of the 


Fantheon, 


„„ e ee F a. aro. 
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„ 
Pantheon, anſwer all the ideas we can form of the Roman. grandeur, 
The pillars of Trajan and Antonine, the former. 175 feet, high, and the 


latter covered with inſtructive ſculptures, are ſtill remaining. A travel- 


ler forgets the devaſtations of the northern barbarians, when, he ſees the 
roſtrated column erected by Duillius, in commemoration. of the firſt naval 
victory the Romans gained over the Carthaginians. The ſtatue of the 
wolf giving ſack to Romulus and Remus, with viſible. marks. of the ſtroke” 
of lightning, mentioned by Cicero; the very original braſs plates con- 
taining the laws of the twelve tables; and a thouſand other identical 
antiquities, ſome of them tranſmitted unhurt to the preſent times; not to 
mention medals and the infinite variety of ſeals and engraved ſtones which 
2 in the cabinets of the curious. Many palaces, all over Italy, are 

niſhed with buſts and ſtatues fabricated in the times of the republic and. 


* 


the higher empire. „ OIOIITON ; TOES Pit I 

The Appian, Flaminian, and Emilian roads, the firſt 200 miles, the 
ſecond 130, and the third 50 miles in length,” are in many places ſtill 
entire; nor is the reader to expect any deſcription of the magnificent: 


ruins of villas, reſervoirs, bridges, and the like, that preſent themſelves 


all over the country of Italy. ß on ghd nn | 
The ſubterraneous conſtructions of Italy are as ſtupendous as thoſe 


above ground, witneſs the cloacz and catacombs, or repoſitories for dead 


bodies, in the neighbourhood of Rome and Naples. It. is not above 
20 years ſince a painter's apprentice diſcovered the antient city of Pæſtum 
or Poſidonia, in the kingdom of Naples, ſtill ſtanding ;. for ſo indiffe-: 


rent are the country peaple of Italy about objects of antiquity, that it 


was a new diſcovery to the learned. An inexhauſtible mine of curioſities 


are daily dog out of the ruinb of Herculaneum, a city lying between 


Naples and Veſuvius, and ſunk in an earthquake 1700 years go. 
With regard to modern curioſities, they are as bewildering as the re- 


mains of antiquity. Rome itſelf contains 300 churches filled with all that 
arch nitecture, painting, and ſculpture. Each cĩty and town of 


is rare in 
Italy contains a proportionable number. The church; of St. Peter, at 
Rome, is the moſt aſtoniſhing, bold, and regular fabric;>that ever per- 
haps exiſted; and when examined by the rules of art, it may be termed 
faultleſs. The houſe and. chapel of Loretto is rich beyond Imagination, 
notwithſtanding the ridiculous romance that co ſes its hiſtory, x. 

The natural curioſities of Italy, though remarkable, are not ſo numer-- 
dus as its artificial. Mount Veſuvius, near Naples, and Mount Etna, 


in Sicily, are remarkable for emitting fice from their tops, Mount ZEtna 


is 60 miles in circumference, and at the top there is a baſon of ſulphur, 
ſix miles round, from whence ſometimes iſtics rivers of melted minerals 
that run down into the ſea. There is generally an earthquake erb 
great e the port town of Catania was overturned, and 
18,000 people Fee Between the lakes Agn 


y forced our of the cliffs by ſubterranean fires. The protto.del Canz is 


remarkable for its poiſonous ſeams, and is ſo called from their killing 
if forced to remain there. The. poiſon uf the Tarantula, 
ſpider, is well-known 50 be removed only by muſic and Janes. 


A. 


dogs that enter it, 
an inſet or 
ing; and (c 
han row | | | | 
pope, as ſovereign. prince over the land of the church;-bears for his eſcut- 
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— auc ſerpents, are common in Apulia; / 
The chie 


cheon, gules, conſiſting of a lang headcape, or, ſurmounted with a croſs, 
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1 ine and. Puzzeli thers 
18 a valley called Solfatara, , becauſe vaſt quantities of ſulphur are continu-. 


armorial bearings in Naly are/x. follow. - The. 
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TION, AND, CHIEF. 2185, I treat of Italy 3 in general, but I am 


here conſtrained to deviate from my u uſual. method. The Italian ſtates are 
not like the ny of rn 4 'or Switzerland, or the empire of Ger- 
many, cemented by a po litical confedericy, to which every member is 
8 4 a0, LN Italian ſtate has diſtin forms of government, 

de and intereſts.” I Mall be therefore obliged to take a e view of 
each, to afliſt the reader in forming an idea of the whole. 


The duke of SAVOV, or as he is uſually ſtiled, — of, SARDINIA, 
taking his royal title from that iſland, is now a powerful: prince in Italy, 
of which he 1s called the Janus, or kee , againſt the French. He bas 
an order of knighthood, which is called the Annunciade,: inftitoted by the 


_ firſt duke of Savoy, er rg b KN HAI Rhodes _ 


the infidels. TT eee rs, 4 oh * 
His Sardinian ma 6 capitaly Tu is ron 7 used, and one. 
of the fineſt cities/in 2252 but the country of Savoy; is -mountainous 


and barren, and its natives are forced to ſeek their bread all over the 


- 


' incredible; "Milan," the capital,” an 


ac vet advantage the na ves of. | Milan” make but 
15 t We den 


world. They are eſteemed a ſimple but you. rye people. The king is 


ſo abſolute, that his revenues conſiſt of he pleaſes to lay upon his 
ſabjecte. His ordinary income, be files his own: family provinces, cannot 
be leſs than 500, oo0 l. ſterling, out of uhich he maintains 4 5,000, men 


im time of peace. During a war, when aſſiſted by ſoreign ſubſidies, he 


en bring to the feld 40, 000 men. The aggrandiſement of his preſent 
Sardinian ma jeſty i is chiefly owing to England, to whom, by his ſituation 
and -neighbourkood; he is Fong ON for 1 preſervation of the, 


balance of poiver-in Europe. ns "FOE AP}: 
The MILAN ESE, "belongin 3 a Weh of Kotte, is a moſt form. | 


dable ſtate, and former] ly gave to all Italy, when | under the govern, 
ment of its 'own Jak es. The 1 20 and, beauty © of the country i is almoſt 
its citadel, is ve ftronp, and fur. 
niſhed*with a m igen Cathedral! in the Gothic tale, which contains a 
very rich treaſury, 'confiſting chiefly of 5 wed) og furniture, " compoſed 
of gold, ſilver, and Precious ſtones. revenue of the duchy i 15 about 
65508 . anually, which is ſup poſed to maintain 15 15 of 39,009, 
4 he "natives are fond of | liter ary Ty olitical Allem lies, where 
they hold forth almoſt on all. 5 biete, ith all its natural an 
£4.0f Anoka Ns 17 a 
7 bt Due, un e court © jenna Hour ſue ſome other ſyſte 
pron, cannot be much bettered, 1 RT py — is 
N eee is. vaſtly degenerated frow 3 its antient 
2 though the ſpirit of trade ſtill eontinues 
tien. Genoa is 4 moſt ſaperb citys The inhabitants of diſtino- 
tion Areſe in black, in u plain, if not in àn uncouth manner, perhaps to 


ſave expences; - Their chief manufactures are velvets, damaſks, gold and 
_ 3 3 'of Genc contains about 150, oo 


F. EI g inha itants 
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inhabjtants (but fome writers dead) Aiminiſh that number) among whom | 


the bottom of the north end of the Adriatic ſea, and js a 8 from 
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ept a myſtr to 
certain is, ma, like Genoa, the government is ariftocratic, and that the 
nobility are diyided into fix .claſles, amounting in the Whole to 2,500, 
each of whom, when 25. years of age, has a right to be a member of 'the 
N Theſe elect a doge or chief 5 nes in a peculiar manner by 
ballot, which is managed by gold and filver balls. The doge is inveſted. 
with great ſtate, and with emblems of ſupreme authority, but has very 


- 
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| ttle power, and is ſhut up in the city as a priſoner, The government. 
. nd laws are managed by five differthit councils of the nobles; © 
5 As every Venetian of a noble family is himſelf noble, great numbers 
3 them go about the ſtreets begging, and generally preſent z"filver or tin 
F box, to ang to receive their alms. All the orders are dreſt in black 
T gowns, large wigs and caps, which they hold in their hands. The cere- 
5 mony of the doge's marrying the Adriatic orice a year, by dropping into 
1 it a ring, from his bucentaur or ſtate-barge, attended by thoſe of all the 
1 . is the moſt ſuperb exhibition in Venice, but not comparable for - \ 
0 magnificence to a lord mayor's ſhew. The inhabitants of Venice'are ſaid h 


to amount to 2000 The grandeur and convenience of the city, par- | 


4 - ticularly the )ublic palaces, the treaſury; and the arſenal,” are beyond 
0 expreſſion,  Oyer the ſeveral canals of Venice, are laid __ $00 bridges, 

| the greateſt part of which. are ſtone. ＋. Venetians ſtfll have ſome manu- 
* factures in ſcarlet cloth, gold and filver ſtiffs, and above all, fine looking- 


glaſſes; all which bring in a confiderahle venue to the owners; that 
of the ſtate annually is Ta en anon 20 8,000,000. of, Italian. ducats, 
andy at twerty:pehce-of:qurimoney.../ Out of this arg —ꝗ the 
expenees of the ſtate andthe pay of the army, which in time of. peace 
conſiſts of 16,000 regular troops (always commanded by a-fore 1 
and 10,000 militia. They keep up a ſmall fleet for-curbing, 
Ge of the piratica ſtares pf Barhary,: and they. have among 


* 1 * 1 
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orders of knighthood, the chief of which are thoſe of the golden ſtar, ſo 


called from its badge, which is conferred only on the firſt quality, and 
the military order of St. Marc, the badge of which is a medal of 
that apoſtle. | 8 


e bie patriarchs; the autho. 


| rity of one reaches over all the provinces, but neither of them have much 


wer; and both of them are choſen by the ſenate ; and all religions, 
even the Mahometan and Pagan, excepting proteſtants, are here tolerated 


In the free exerciſe of their religion. 


The Venetians live in the perpetual extremes of the moſt infamous 
debaucheries, or the moſt ridiculous devotion. Prieſts and nuns abandon 
themſelves to the former, during the carnival, which is chiefly held in St. 
Marc's place, Where ſometimes 15, ooo people afſemble. 
The principal city of TUSCANY is Florence, which is now poſſeſſed 
by a younger branch of the houſe of Auſtria, after being long held by the 
illuſtrious houſe of Medicis, who made their capital the cabinet of all that 
is valuable, rich, and maſterly in architecture, literature and the arts, 


eſpecially thoſe of painting and ſculpture. It is thought to contain above 


70, ooo inhabitants. The beauties and riches of the grand duke's palaces, 
— been often deſcribed, but all deſcription falls ſhorr of their contents, 
ſo that in every reſpe& it is reckoned, after Rome, the [ſecond city in 
Italy. The celebrated Venus of Medici, which, take it all in all is 
thought to be the ſtandard of taſte in female beauty and proportion, ſtand; 
in a room called the Tribunal. The inſcription on its baſe mentions its 
being made by Cleomenes, an Athenian, the ſon of Apolladoras, It is 
of white marble, .. and ſurrounded by other 'maſter-pieces of 'ſculpture, 
ſome of which are ſaid to be the works of Praxiteles, and other Greek 


maſters. Every corner of this beautiful city, which ſtands between moun- 


'tains covered with olive-trees, vineyards, and delightful villas, and divi- 
ded by the Arno, is full of wonders in the arts of painting, ſtatuary, and 
architecture. It is a place of ſome ſtrength, and contains an archbiſhop's 
ſee, and a univerſity. The inhabitants boaſt of the improvements they 
have made in the Italian tongue, by means of their Academia della 
Cruſca; and ſeveral other academies are now eſtabliſhed at Florence. 
Though the Florentines affect great ſtate, yet un hotly and gentry 
drive-a retail trade in wine, which they ſell from their cellar windows, 
and ſometimes they even hang out a broken flaſk, as a fign where it may 
be bought. They deal, beſides wine and fruits, in gold and filver ſtuffs, 
Since the acceſſion of the archduke Peter Leopold,” brother to the preſent 
emperor, to this duchy, a great reformation has been introduced, both 


into the government, and manufactures, to the great benefit of the finances, 


It is thought that the great duchy of Tuſcany could bring to the field, 
upon occaſion, 30,020 fighting men, and that its preſent revenues are 
= co 500, 000 I. a year. The other principal towns of Tuſcany, are 
Piſa, Leghorn, and Sienna; the firſt and laſt are much decay. 
The inhabitants of LUCCA, which is a ſmall free commonwealth, 
8 on the Tuſcan ſea, in'a moſt delighiſul plain, ate the moſt indu- 


a . of all the Italians.” They have improved their country into a beau- 
tiful garden, ſo that though chey do not exceed 120, O00, their annual 


revenue amounts to $6;oto l. ſterling. Their capital is Lucca, which 
contains about 40, 050 inhabitants, who deal in mercery goods, wines, 
and fruits, eſpecially olives, This repuhlic is under the protection of 
the houſe of Auſt ria. e N Tho 
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by the late belligerent powers in Italy. 


higheſt perfection. 


r __ 


The republic of St. MARINO is here” mentioned as 3 geographical : 
ah. y 


curiofity. Its territories conſiſt of a high, era mountain, with a few 
eminences at the bottom; and the inhabi | 

their liberties, as a republic, for 1390 years. It is under the protection 
of the pope; and the ĩnoffenſive manners of the inhabitants, who are not 


above 5000 in all, with the ſmall value of their territory, have preſerved 


Its conſtitution. | 


The duchy and city of PARMA,. together with the duchies. of Pla- 
centia and Guaſtalla, now form one of the moſt flouriſhing ſtates in Italy 
of its extent. The ſoil of Parma and Placentia are fertile, and produce 


the richeſt fruits and paſturages, and contain conſiderable manufactures 
of ſilk. It is the ſeat of a biſhop's ſee, and an univerſity; and ſome of 
its magnificent churches are painted, by the famous Coreggio. The pre- 
ſent duke of Parma, is a prince of the houſe of Bourbon, and ſon to Bon 
Philip the king of Spain's younger brother. This country was lately the 
ſeat of a bloody war between the Auſtrians, Spaniards, and Neapolitans. 
The cities of Parma and Placentia are enriched with magnificent build- 


. og his catholic majeſty, on his acceſſion to the throne of Naples, 
1 


to have carried withihim-thither,” the-moſt remarkable pictures, and 
moveable curioſities. The duke's court is thought to be the politeſt 
of any in Italy, and it is ſaid; that his revenues exceed 100, ooo I. ſterling 


z hear, a ſum which J am apt to think is exaggerated. The city of Parma 


1s ſaid to contain 50,000 inhabitants. 


* MANTUA, formerly a rich duchy, bringing to its Fe? dukes 500,000 


crowns a year, is now much decayed. The government of it is annexed 
to that of the Milaneſe, in poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, The capi- 
tal is one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Europe, and contains about 16,000 
inhabitants, who boaſt that Virgil was a native of their county. 
The duchy of MODENA (formerly Mutina) is ſill governed by its own 
duke, the head of the houſe of Eſte, from whom the family of Brunſwick 
deſcended. The duke is abſolute within his own dominions, which are 
an The duke is under the protection of the houſe of Auftria,. and 
a vaſſal of the empire. His dominions, however, are far from being 
flouriſhing, though very improveable, they having been alternately waſted 
The ECCLESIASTICAL STATE, which contains Rome, formerly 
the capital of the world, lies about the middle of Italy. The bad effects 
of popiſh tyranny, 3 and oppreſſion, are here ſeen in the 
2. Thoſe ſpots which under the maſters of the world; 
were formed into ſo many terreſtrial paradiſes, ſurrounding their magni- 
ficent villas, and enriched with all the luxuries that art-and nature could 
produce, are now converted into noxious, peſtilential marſhes and quag- 


mires; and the COP di Roma, that formerly contained a million 
of inhabitants, affords at preſent a miſerable ſubſiſtence to about Foo. 


Notwithſtanding this, the pope is à confiderable temporal prince, and 


ſome ſuppoſe that his annual revenue amounts to above a million ſterling, 


though ſome authors calculate them to be much higher: When we (| 
comparatively, the ſum of a million ſterling is too high a revenue to ariſe 
from his territorial poſſeſſions; bis accidental income, which formerly 
far exceeded that ſum; is now diminiſtied by the ſuppreſſion of the order of 
the Jeſuits, from whom he dre vaſt ſupplies, ty; 
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exceed in beauty of architecture, and v 
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the popiſh. powers, for preven ing the great eccleſiaſtical iſlues of money 
to Rome. According to the b and lateſt accounts, the taxes upon the 
roviſions and lodgings, furniſhed to foreigners, who ſpend, immenſe ſums 


ig viſiting. his, domigions, form nom the greateſt part of his accidental 


revenues. From. what has happened within theſe 20 years paſt, there is 
: 1 14 * , 5 * 8 - . * = * 
reaſon. t believe that the pope's territories will be reduced to the limits 


Which the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon ſhall pleaſe to deſcribe. Some 


late popes have aimed at the improvement of their territories, but their 
Jabours have had no great effect. The diſeouragement of induſtry 


and agriculture, ſeems to be interwoven in the conſtitution of the papa} 


government, which is veſted in proud lazy eceleſiaſtics. Their indolence, 
and the fanaticiſm of their worſhip, infect their inferiors, who prefer 
ging, and impoſing upon ſtrangers, to induſtry and agriculture, eſpe. 
cially as they muſt hold their properties by the precarious tenure of the 
will of their ſuperiors. In ſhort, the inhabitants of many parts of the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate muſt periſh thro? their ſloth, did not the fertility of their 
ſoil ſpontaneouſly afford them ſubſiſtence. I am here, however, to make 
one general remark on * which is, that the poverty and floth of the 
lower ranks, do not take their riſe from their natural diſpofitions. 
This obſervation is not confined to the papal dominions. The Italian 


princes affected to be the patrons of all the curious and coſtly arts, and 


each vied with the other to make his court the repoſitory of taſte and mag - 
niſicenee. This paſſion diſabled them from laying out money upon els 
of public utility, or from encouraging the induſtry, or relieving the wants 
of their ſubjects, and its miſerable effects are ſeen in many parts of Italy. 
'The ſplendour and furniture of churches in the papal dominions are inex- 
preſſible, and partly account for the miſery of the ſubjects. This cenſure, 
however, admits of exceptions, even in a manner at the gates of Rome. 
Modern Rome contains, within its circuit, a vaſt number of gardens 
and vineyards. I have already touched upon its curioſities and antiqui- 
ties. It ſtands upon the Tyber, an inconſiderable river, when compared 


to the Thames, 'and navigated by ſmall boats, barges and lighters. The 
caſtle of St. Angelo, though its chief fortreſs, would be found to be a 


pics of {mall ſtrength, were it regularly beſieged. The city ſtanding 
conſider Rome, as it now ſtands, there is the u to believe 
that it exceeds antient Rome itſelf, in the magnificence of its ſtructures; 
nothing in the old city, when miſtreſs of the world, could come in compe 
tition with St. Peter's church, and bp er other churches in Rome, 


diſtinguiſn the ſeven hills on whick it was ys ap oo When we 
geſt reaſon 


- 


ue of matertals, utenſils and fur- 
niture, her antient temples ; though it muſt be acknowledged that the 
Pantheon muſt have been an amazing ſtructure. The inhabitants of Rome 
in 1714, amounted to 143,000. If we conſider that the ſpirit of travelling 


is much encreaſed ſince that time, we. cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe. them to 


be diminiſhed; at preſent. 


2 Frier is JRAST  I& enn Annas 8 
There. ia nothing very particular in the pope's temporal government at 


Rome. Like other princes, he has his guards, or ſbirri,- who take care of 


the peace of the city, under proper magiſtrates, both eccleſiaſtical and ' 


civil. The Campagna di Roma, which contains Rome, is under the 


inſpection of his holineſs. In the other provinces, he governs by legatea and 


vice legates. He monc all the corn in his territories, | and has al- 


un ee yomber of vg en e, an be proper alfgers, 50. keep 


pon the ruins of antient Rome lies much higher, ſo that it is difficult to 
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juriſdiction, they are too numerous to be even name 


4 
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the: provinces in awe. The preſent pope, who has taken the name of 
Clement XIV. has wiſely diſclaimed all intention of oppoſing any arms 
to the neighbouring princes, but thoſe of prayers and ſupplications. 

T have; under the head of religion, mentioned the eccleſiaſtical 'govern- 
ment of the papacy. 96 | erase 4 a5 ny n af * 2 K pt 10 ph. ; 
As to the rota, aud other ſubordinate chambers of a c 

| d, and do not fa 
perly under my plan. Under a government fo conte n cannos 
up 


poſed that the commercial exports of the eccleſiaſtical Hate are, of 
n 11 UIS 11 * 44 . N 1 N 141 er. 


CY 
* 


mach value. 5 ee een, eee 
Next to Rome, Bologna, the capital of the Bologneſe, is the moſt con- 


; 


ſiderable city in the eecleſſaſtical ſtate, and an exception to the indolence 


of its other inhabitauts. The government is under a lezen 4 latere, who 
is always a cardinal, and changed every three years. 


alw s. The” People Here: - 
live more fociably and comfortably, than the other ſabje&s db Fe pope; | 


and perhaps their diftanc# from. ome, Which is 165 miles notth-weft,” 
has contributed to their caſe. The reſt of the eccleſſaſtical ſtate contains 
many towns celebrated in ancient hiſtory, and even np. COS IS 
moſt ſtriking veſtiges of their flouriſhing fate about the beginning of the! 
16th century; but they are at preſent fete better than deſolate, though 
Here and there; a luxurious magnificent church and convent may be found, 
which is ſupported by the toil and ſweat of the neighboufing peaſunts. 

The grandeur of FERM A, RAvannag Ricizit,; Urne, (the 
native city of the celebrated painter Raphael] Av con, and many: other 
ſtates, and cities, illuſtrious in former times; are now) to, he ſeen only in 


their xuins and ancient hiſtory- Lon, on the other hand, an ob. 


ſcure ſpot, never, thought ox heard of, in times of antiquity, is now the 
ag f . 95 f the riches it contains, 5 the prodigious: 
reſort to it of pilgrims, and other devotees, from a notion induſtriouſly 
propagated” by the-Romiſh” elergy, that che houſe in which the Virgin 
ary is ſaid to have dwelt at Nazareth, was carried thither through the 


air hy angels, attended with many other miraculous eircumſtances, ſuch Be 


as that all the trees, on the arrival of the ſacred manſion,” bowed with the 
proſoundeſt reverence; and great care is taken to prevent auy bits of the 
materials of this houſe, from being earried to other places, and expoſed 


as relicks'to:the prejudice of Loretid. The image of che Virgin Mary,” 


and of the divine infant, are of cedar,” placed in a ſmall apartment, ſepa- 


— 


rated from the others by a ſilver balluſtrade, which has à gate of the fame 


metal. It is ĩmpoſſible to deſcribe the gold chains; the rings, and Jewels, 


emeralds, pearls, and! rubies, wherewith This image is loaded, and the 
angel of ſolid gold, who are here placed on every ſide are edually en- 


riched with the moſt, precious. diamonda. To the ſupesſtiion of Roman 


catholic, princes, Loreto is indebted for; this: maſs: of treaſute. It has 
been matter of ſu rprize, that no attempt had yet been made by the Turks 
upon Loreto, eſpecially as it is badly Fortified, and ſtands near the ſeas): i 


r Of Truomyg toys brief 10 er args LO 
Q king of N4rLps and Sic1LY, 9 ig more properly 2 kg 
. ri 05108 COMPRAR, Pom: * 


King. of the Two Sicilies, (the name of 


is poſſeſfed of the largeſt dominions of any prince in Italy, as they com- 

prehend the ancient countries of Sumi Campania, Apalia, Magna 
Grecia, and the iſtand of Sicily. They are bounded en all fides by the 
Mediterranean and the Alriatie} Except on the north-eaſt, Where Naples ' 
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tants, and both that city and Meſſina, carry on a briſk trade. 
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of every thing produced in Italy. The wines called Vino Greco, and 
Lachrymæ Chriſti, are excellent. The city of Naples its capital, which 
is extremely ſuperb, and adorned with all the profuſion of art and riches, 
and its neighbourhood, would be one of the moſt delightful places in Eu- 
rope to Jive in, were it not for their vicinity to the volcano of Veſuvius, 
which ſometimes threatens the city with deſtruction, and the ſoil being peſ- 
tered with inſects and reptiles, ſome of which are venomous. . 
Though above two-thirds of the property of the. kingdom are in the 
hands of the eccleſiaſtics, the proteſtants live here with great freedom; 


and though his Neapolitan majeſty preſents to his holineſs every year, a 


palfrey, as an acknowledgment that his kingdom is a fief of the pontifi- 


cate, yet no inquiſition is eſtabliſhed in Naples. The preſent revenues 
of that king, amount to 750,0001. ſterling a year, but it is more than 
probable that, by the new eſtabliſhed police purſued by the princes 
of the houſe of Bourbon, - of abridging the influence and revenues of the 
clergy, his Neapolitan majeſty's annual income will conſiderably exceed a 
million ſterling. He has a numerous but poor nobility, conſiſting of 
princes, dukes, marquiſſes, ahd other high-ſounding titles; and his capi- 
tal, by far the moſt populous. in Italy, contains, at leaſt; 300,000 inha- 
bitants. ' Through every ſpot of this kingdom the traveller may be ſaid 
to tread on Claſſic ground, and no country preſ 
beautiful proſpects. it TY T3 BH OTE EP ec. DS1SO58 
The iſland of S1c1LY, once the granary of the world for corn, ſtill 
continues to ſupply Naples, and other parts, with that commodity, but 
its cultivation, and conſequently fertility, is greatly diminiſhed. Its vege- 
table, mineral, and animal productions, are pretty much the ſame with 
thoſe of Italy. Palermo, its capital, is faid to contain 120,000 inhabi- 


: 
: 4 ; 


The iſland of Sanpiute which gives a royal vile to ts b e | 
Savoy, lies about 150 miles weſt of Leghorn, Its capital, Cagliari, is an 


- univerſity, an archbiſhopric, and the ſeat of the viceroy. It is thought 


that his Sardinian majeſty's revenues, from this | iſland, do not exceed 
5coo l. ſterling. a year, e yields plenty of corn and wine, and has 
a coral fiſhery. Its air is bad from its marſhes and moraſſes. It was for- 


merly annexed to the crown of Spain, but at the peace of Utrecht it was 


given to the emperor, and in 1719 to the houſe of Savoy, 


The iſland of Corsica lies oppoſite the Genoeſe continent, between 
the gulph of Genoa, and the iſland of Sardinia, and is better known by 
the noble ſtand which the inhabitants have made of late under general 
Paoli, for their liberty, . againſt their Genoeſe tyrants, and afterwards the 


French arms, than from any advantages they enjoy, from nature or 


ſituation. Though mountainous and woody, it produces corn, wine, figs, 


almonds,” cheſnuts, olives, and other fruits. It has alſo ſome cattle and 


horſes, and is plentifully ſupplied; both by the ſea and rivers, with fiſh. 


The inhabitants are ſaid to amount to 120,000. Baſtia, the capital, is a 
place of ſome ſtrength, but other towns of the iſland, that were in pol- 


ſeſſion of the malecontents, appear to have been but poorly fortified. 
CarrEA, Iseli, and other-illands, on the coaſts, of Naples and Italy, 


have nothing to diſtinguiſh them, but the ruins of their antiquities, and 
their being now beautiful ſummer retreats for. their ow]er n. 
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ranked with the Italian iſlands. It was ele. called Melita, and i is 
ſituated in 15 deg. E. long. and 45 deg. N. lat, 60 miles ſouth of Cape 
Paſſaro in Sicily, and is of an oval figure, .20 miles long, and 12 broad. 
Its air is clear, but exceſſively hot; the whole iſland ſeems to be a white 
rock covered with a thin ſurface of earth, which is however ly 
Fans of excellent fruits and vegetables, and garden tuff of all kinds. 
his iſland, or rather rock, was given to the knights of St. John of Jeru- 
ſalem in 15 30, by the emperor Charles V. when the Turks drove them 
out of Rhodes, and they are now known by the diſtinction of the knights 
of Malta. They are under vows of celibacy and chaſtity, but they keep 
the former much better than the latter. They have conſiderable poſſeſſions 
in the Roman-catholic countries on the continent, and are under the go- 
verament of a grand maſter, Who is elected for life. They are N 
as the bulwark of Chriſiendom againſt the Turks on that fide; They 
wear croſſes of a particular form, and they never have degenerated from 
the 22 2 glory of their predeceſſors. 'They are generally of noble fa- 
milies, and are ranked according to their nations. Not only their chief 
town Valetta, or Malta, and its harbour, but their whole iſlagd 120 . 
fortified, as to be'deemed impregnable by the infidels, 


His ron r. 44 Italy was probably firſt peopled from Greece, as we nds 
mentioned in the Jntedu Bis; to which we refer the reader, for the antieat - 
hiſtory of this country, which, for many ages, gave law to the then known ' 
world, under the Romans. The ſucceſſors of Charlemagne'clainied, and. 
for ſome time rye the ſovereignty: of Italy, but 4 civil wars at 
home, ſoon gave an dren to their governors, - to either aſſume or 
purchaſe the fovereignty of the ſeveral ſtates over which they prefided. | 


Savoy and Piedmont, in time; fell to the lot of the counts of Maurienne, © 
the anceſtors of his preſent Sardinian majeſty, whoſe father das T have 
already obſerved) became king of 8 in virtue of the e 
alliance concluded in 1718 *. | 


The Milaneſe, the faireft portion in "Treaty, went 43 hg ſeveril hands 3 
the Viſcontis were ſucceeded by the Galleazzos, and the Sforzas, but fell 
at laſt into the hands of the emperor Charles V. about the year 1525, Who 

ve it to his ſon Philip II. king of ou It remained with hay crown. 
till the French were driven out of raly, in 1706, by the imperialiſts. 
Theſe were diſpoſſeſſed' of it in 1743 but by the emperor“ 5 ceſſion of 
2 7 and Sicily, to the preſent king of Spain, it returned to The. houſe | 

uſtria, who governs it by a viceroy, | 


The duchy of Mantua was formerly- governed whe eh not n 
who — to France, the — —.— as 4 be of the empire, +; 
to the houſe of Auſtria, which no poſſeſſes it, the laſt duke dying with- 
out male iſſue; but Gualtells was ſeparazed from it in = 17%. and mide / 
part of the duchy of Parma. Jes H wid 


12 + - 


The firſt duke of Parma was natural n to be Paul III. che dichy, 
* been annexed to the PE ſee in 55 5 Pope A. Julius II. The 
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. Cakes SEO in. king of Sardinia, was born i1 in nen, _—_— the throne im. | 
1530, He hath iſſue, 
i. Victor-Ame- Maris, duke of Savoy, born in #746 7 acid married i wo Mariz-" 
Antonietta, of Spain, born in 2 4 i AIuUUHICS 25%. 34 
2. Benedict - Maurice, duke de G, born 3741" and four abn.. A us 
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out of their capital, during the war which was | | 
 Aix-la-Chapelle:in 1748, has few: parallels; in hiſtory; and ſerves to ſhew.. | 
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 deſcrndajits of the houſe of Farneſe terminated in the lite queen dowäger 


of Spain, whoſe ſon, his preſent catholic majefty, Obtained that duchy, 


and his nephew now holds it with the dutchy of Placehria,' 


The Venetians were formerly the moſt formidable maritime power in: 
Europe. In 1194, they conquered: Conſtantinople itſelf, and held it for 
ſome time, together with great part of the continent of Europe and Aſia. 
They were more than once brought to the brink of deſtruction, by the 
confederacies formed againſt them, among the other powers of Europe, 
eſpecially' by the league of Cambray, in 15095 but were as 6ften ſaved by 
the diſunion of the confederates. The diſcovery of a paſſage to India, by 
the cape of Good Hope, gave the firſt blow to their grentneſs, as it 
Joſt them the Indian trade. By degrees the Turks took from them their 
moſt valuable poſſeſſions, on the continent, and fo late ab tlie year 1715 
they loſt the Morea. 5h ien ee er 1 
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- : The Genoeſe, for ſome time, diſputed the empire of the Mediterranean 


fea, with the Venetians, but were ſeldom or never able to maintain their 


opt Bae y nemo by land, being 177 protected, and ſometimes 
ſubjected by the French and imperialiſts. Their doge, or firft eee 


is crowned king of Corſica, though it does not clearly appear by what 
to the French, who ſubduedꝭ the inhabitants after a brave reſiſtance. The 
TacceſsfuF effort made by the Genoeſe in driving the viftbrious Auſtrians 
nnated by the peace of 
the effects of de ſpair under oppreſſion. At preſent they are poſſeſſed 
revenue, barely ſufficient ta preſerye dhe appearance of a ſoyercign late. | 


s of hrs oo firmer fill to exiſt, __'The Medici, particularly. Coſmo), 
who was deſervedly called the Father of his country, being in, the ſecret; 


Q 
by was then claimed. 


0 on the Tu- 
can coaſts to prevent the depredations of the infidel sg 


utle, and not being able to enforce their claim by the ſword, they ſold it 


N. 
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No country has undergone greater viciſſitudes of government than Naples 
dr Sicily, chiefly owing to the inconſtancy of the natives, which ſeems to 
be incorporated with their air, Chriſtians and Saracens by turns conquered © 
it. The Normans under Tancred drove out the Saracens, and · by their 
connections with the Greeks eſtabliſhed there, while the reſt of Europe 
was plunged in monkiſh ignorance, a. moſt reſpectable monarchy flou- 
riſhing in arts and arms. About the year 1166, the popes being then all 
powerful in Europe, their intrigues broke into the ſucceſſion of Tancred's 
line, and Naples and Sicily at laſt came into the poſſeſſion of che French; 
and the houſe of Anjou, with ſome interruptions, and tragical revolutions, 
held it till the Spaniards drove them out in 1504, and it was then annexed 
to the crown of . = 1 ; FR 
The government of the Spanfards was ſo oppreſſive, that it gave 

to the ka revolt, e Maſſanlello, a ydung D th 
ſhoes or ſtockings. His fucceſs was fo ſurprizing, that he obliged the 

haughty Spaniards to abojiſh the oppreſſive taxes, and to confirm the 
liberties of the people. Before theſe could be re-eſtabliſhed perfectly, he 
turned delirious, through his continual agitations of body and mind, and 


\ he was put to death at the head of his own mob. Naples and Sicily con- 


tinued with the Spaniards till the year 1706, when the archduke Charles, 
afterwards emperor, took poſſeſſion of the rings m. By virtue of various 
treaties, which had introduced Don Carlos, the king of Spain's ſon, to- 
the poſſeſſion of Parma and Placentia, a new war broke out in 1533, 
between the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon, about the poſſeſſion of Na- 
pies, and Don Carlos was received into the capital, where he was pro- 
claimed king of both Sieilies; this was followed by a very bloody cam- 
paigns bat the farther effuſion of blood was ſtopt by a peace between 

rance and the emperor, to which the courts of Madrid and Naples at 
firſt demurred, but afterwards acceded in 1736, and Don Catlos remained 
kin of Naples. an IL 1 5 e Bien 


pon his acceſſion to the crown of Spain in 1759, it being found, By 
the inſpection of phyſicians, and other trials, that his eldeſt ſon was by 
nature incapacitated for reigning, he reſigned the crown. of Naples to his 


third ſon, Ferdinand IV. who lately married an arehducheſs of Auſtria *. 


The hiſtory of the Papacy is connected with that of Chriſtendom, itſelf, 
The moſt ſolid foundations for its. temporal power were laid by the famous 
Matilda, counteſs of Tuſcany, and heireſs to the greateſt part of Italy, 
who bequeathed à large portion of her dominions to the famous pope Gre- 
gory VII. (who, before his acceſſion in 1073, was ſo well known by. the 
_ of e The E the laity, — the — a9 
mat operated to the aggrandiſement of the papacy, us to che: refor- 
mation, have been alteady mentioned. Ken fine: that æra the ſtate of 
Europe has been ſuch, that the popes have had more than once great 
weight in its public affairs, i g the weakneſs and bigotry of 


* who ſeem nom to be recovering from their religious 
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tly now at a low ebb. The order of Kn 
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298 TURKET N EUROPE. 
other popiſh/ countries. "The pope himſelf is treated by Roman-cath6ltc 
inces, wich very little more ceremony than is due to him as biſhop of 
dome, and poſſeſſed of a temporal principality, This humiliation, it is 
reaſonable/to believe, will terminate in a total ſeparation from the holy {ce 
| of all its peas e ee which even, ſince the beginning of the 


nt century, were immenſe, and to the reducing his holineſs to the 
exerciſe of his a er I ne as firſt TOTO 0 de rd e 
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Divions. Subdivifonsz. "Chief towns, . 
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| I of Mya — © | 4 Semendria | © 
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- | Boſnia, part of the an- 
ee 7 L tient Illyricum 110 e 
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Hin de | 8 f Adrianople. 
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300 TURKEY: w EUROPE. 
leaſant, and have been celebrated from the remoteſt tmes of antiquity, 
he Turks are invited to frequent bathings, by the purity and wholeſome- 
neſs of the water all over their dominions; . | 
MounTains;] Theſe are the moiſt celebrated of any in the world, 
and at the ſame time often the moſt fruitful. Mount Athos lies on a pe- 
ninſula, running into the Egean ſea; the mounts Pindus and Olympus, 
celebrated in Grecian fables, ſeparate Theſſaly from Epirus. Parnaſſus, 
ſo famous ſor being conſecrated to the Muſes; is well known, Mount 
Haenus is likewiſe often mentioned by the poets ; but moſt of the other 
mountains have changed their names, witneſs the mountains Suha, Wi. 
toſka, Staras, Plamina, and many others. Even the moſt celebrated 
mountains above mentioned, bave had modern names impoſed upon them, 
* by the Barbarians in their neighbourhood. Toxin 
Sras.) The Euxine, or-Black Sea; the Palus Maeotis, or Sea of 
Aſaph; the ſea of Marmora, which ſeparates Europe from Afia ; the Ar- 
chipelago; the Jonian ſea, and the Levant, ate ſo many evidences that 
Turkey in Europe, particularly that part of it where Conſtantinople ſtands, 
of all other countries had the beſt claim to be miſtreſs of the world. 
STRAITS, ]. Thoſe of the Helleſpont and Boſphorus; are joined to the 
fea Marmora, and are remarkable in modern as well as antient hiſtory, 
Rivers.] The Danube, the Save, the Neiſter, the Neiper, and the 
Don, are the beſt known rivers in this country, though many others have 
been celebrated by poets and hiſtorians... ; 3 8 
- Laxes.] Theſe are not extremely remarkable, nor are they mentioned 
with any great applauſe, either.by the ancients or moderns. The Lago 
di Sentari lies in Albania, It communicates with the Lago di Plave, 
and the Lago di Holti. The Stymphalus, ſo famous for its harpies, and 
ravenous birds, lies in the Morea; and Peneus, from its qualities, is 
thought to be the lake from which Styx, conceived by the antients 
to be the paſſage into hell, iſſues. Fee! 
Mrs A&D MINERALS. J. Turkey in Europe contains a variety of 
all ſorts of mines, and its marbles are eſteemed the fineſt in the world, 
EGETABLES/AND PRODUCTIONS.] Theſe are excellent all over the 
European Purkey, [eſpecially when aſſiſſed by the ſmalleſt degree of in- 
duſtry. Beſides pot and garden herbs of almoſt every kind, this country 
produees in great abundance and perfection, oranges, lemons, citrons, 
pomegranates, grapes of an uncommon;ſweetneſs, excellent figs, almonds, 
olives and cotton. Beſides theſe, many drugs, not common in other part! 
of Europe, ate produced here. 3 5 
ANIMALS.) The Theſſalian; or Turkiſh horſes, are excellent both 
for their beauty and ſervice. The. black cattle! are large, eſpecially in 
Greece, The goats are a moſt valuable part of the animal creation to the 
Inhabitants, for the nutrition they afford, both of milk and fleſh; The 
large eagles which abound in the-neighbourhood of Babadagi, furniſh the 
| beſt ſeathers for arrows for the Turkiſh and Tartar archers, and they ſell 
at-an-ancommon price. Partridges are very plentiful in Greece, as are all 
215 and quadrupedes, all over Turkey in Europe, but 


in Greece, preſents the ty zveller with the ruins, of a celebrated antiquity 
Gu the Nass of Corinth, the zug of Nepine's pla, and the th 
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which contains at preſent above 10,000 inhabitants, is a fruitfyl ſource 

of the moſt magnificent and celebrated antiquities. in the world, and to 
icularize them would be endleſs. I cannot, however, omit mention- 

ing the temple of Minerva, thought by ſome to be the fineſt extant; The 

temple of the eight winds, and the lantern of Demoſthenes, are till en- 


ire, The. remains of the temple of the oracle of Apollo, are till viſible 
at Caſtri, on the ſouth fide of mount Parnaſſus, and the marble flepy _ 


- that deſcend to a pleaſant running water, ſuppoſed” to be the renown 


Caſtalian ſpring, with the niches for ſtatues in the rock, are {fill diſ- 
certible. The famous cave of Trophonius is ſtill a natural curioſity in 
Liradia the old:Begtia. br ffs mites is gen bag 4 
\ Crrzes.]' Conſtantinople, the capital of this great empire, is ſituated 
on the European ſide of the Boſphorus. It was built upon the ruins of the 
antient Byzantium, by the Roman emperor Conſtantine the Great, as a 
more inviting ſituation than Rome, 'for the ſeat of empire. It became 
efiefwards the capital of the Greek empire; and having eſcaped the de- 


' firuftive rage of the barbarbus nations, it was the greateſt as well as the” 


moſt beautiful city in Europe, and the only one during the Gotiſe ages, 
in which there remained any image of the antient elegance in manners an 

arts, While it remained in the poſſeſiion of the Greek e i 
the, only mart. in Europe, for the commodities. of the 'Ealt- It. 
derived alſo great advantages from its being the rendezvous 0 the cruſaders, 5 
and being then in the meridian of its glory, the European writers, in 
the ages of the cruſades, ſpeak: of it with attoniſhment, .- O what a 
vaſt city is Conſtantinople, -(exclaims'\one when he firſt beheld it) and 
how beautiful! how many monaſteries are there in it, and how many 
palaces, built with wonderful art; how many manufaures are there in 
the city amazing to behold! It would be aſtoniſhing to relate how. it 


abounds with all good things, with gold, ſilver, and ſtuffs of various 


kinds ; for every hour ſhips arrive in the port with all things neceſſary for 
the uſe of man. Conſtantinople | is even at this day one of the: fineſt 


. cities in the world by its ſituation and its port. It is frequently. called f 
the Pert, by way of eminence; The proſpect from it is noble. It 


abounds with antiquities. The moſque of St. Sophia, once a Chriſtian 
chureh, is thought in ſome reſpects to exceed in grandeur and architecture 
dt. Peter's at Rome. The city itſelf is built in a triangular form, with 
the Seraglio 3 on a point of one of the angles, from whence there 1s 

2 proſpect of the delighiful coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia, which is not to be 
cqualled.': Both the magnitude and population of Conſtantinople have 
been greatly exaggerated by credulous travellers. The beſt authors think 
that it does not contain above 800,000 inhabitants, three-fourths. of whom 
ae ſaid to be Greeks and Armenians, and the reſt are Jews and Turks. 

Others ſuppoſe. the inhabitants not to exceed 60⁰0ẽẽ,j.fj lh 
As to the population, manners, religion, government, revenues, learn- 
ing, military e compar NG manufactures of the Turks,” theſe 

ſeveral heads depending on the ſame principles all over the empire, ſhall 
x meationed"ander Tyrkey ig Ay. 
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ISLANDS -belonging"to TURKEY in EUROPE, i * 
being Part of Antient Gazzcs., | 


| 2 Hi eis | 2 5 
5 122 mention thoſe illands chieſly for the uſe of ſuch readers as are 


converſant with antient hiſtory, of which they make fo diſtinguiſhed 
a part. £ wy ww 28 4188 ©"; ; 8 2 477 EY: , Ts 
\NEGROPON'T,' the antient Eubca, ſtretches from the ſouth-eaſt to 
the north-weſt, and on the eaſtern coaſt of Achaia or Livadia.. It is 90 
miles long, and 29 broad. Here the Turkiſh gallies lie. The tides on 
its coaſts are irregular; and the iſland itfelf abounds in corn, wine, and fruit. 


.LEMNOS, lies on the north part of the Egean ſea or Archipelago, 
and is almoſt a ſquare of 25 miles in length and breadth. Though it pro- 
duces corn and wine, yet its principal riches ariſe from its mineral earth, 
ſometimes, called terra Lemna or figillaia, becauſe it is ſealed up by the 
Turks, Who receive therefrom a. contiderable revenue. 

"FE 1 8, is remarkable only for its lying oppoſite to old Troy, 
and its being mentioned by Virgil as the place to Which the Greeks re- 
rixed and left the Trojans in a fatat ſecurity. 

$45 4 enen ee ri 73; nian NK. 

- SCYROS, is about 60 miles in circumference; and. is remarkable 

. Chiefly fot the remains of antiquity which it contains. 


rer r 
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LESBOS, or MYTELINE, is about 60 miles long, and is famous 
or the number of philoſophers and poets it produced. The inhabitants 
were formerly nored for their prodigalny, 
-$CIQ,-or:C HI O:S,: lies about 80 miles weſt of Smyrna, and is 
about 100 miles ãn circumference. This iſland, though rocky and moun- 

tainous, produces excellent wine, but no corn. It is inhabited by 100,000 
Greeks, 10, ooo Turks, and above 3, ooo Latins. The inhabitants have 
manufactures of :ſilk; velvet, gold, and ſilver ſtuffs. The iſland likewiſe 
produces. oil and ſil, and the lentiſk-tree, ' or maſtic, from which the 
government draws its chief revenue. The women. of this, and almoſt all 
the other Greek iſlands, have in all ages been celebrated for their beauty, 
and their perſons have been the moſt perfect models of ſymmetry to 
painters and ſtatuaries. They are not, however, renowned for their mo- 
deſty or virtue; and even the Greek nuns are ſaid to be laviſn of their 
favours. Among the poets and hiſtorians ſaid to be born here, the mha- 
bitants reckon Homer, and ſhew a litile ſquare houſe, which they call 
Homer's School. The Greeks pay a capitation tax for the exerciſe of 
their religion and laws ; the rate of the higheſt rank is ten crowns a- head, 
' the ſecond three, and the meaneſt 3 a half, yearly. 


SAMOS, lies, oppoſite to Epheſus, on the coaſt of the Leſſer Aſia 
about ſeven miles from the continent, It is zo miles long, and 15 broad. 
This iſland gave birth to Pythagoras, and is inhabited by Greek Chril- 

. tians, who are well treated by the Turks, their maſters. The muſcadine 
Samian wine is in high requeſt; and the iſland, beſides, produces wool, 
which they ſell to the French; oil, pomegranates, and filk. This iſland 
is ſuppoſed to have been the native country of Juno; and ſome * 
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think.that.the ruins of her temple, and of the agcieyt city Samos. are che 
fineſt remains of antiquity in the Levant. |  , 185lxNbo0 Better 


To the ſouth of Samos lies PA TM Os about 20 miles ii Gteum-⸗ 
ference, but ſo batten and dreary, that it may be called a rock rather 


mam an iſland. It has, however, a convenient haven 3 and the few Greele 


monkes who are upon the ifland, ſhew a, Cave: where St. Jens {oppoſed 
to have written the "Apocalypſe. Anti cn bog tin 


'Tie CY.CLADES iflands. lie Uke rte cod] Pa, "the chief 
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PAR 0 8, lies 4 — ih l Is 1 oo 8 Like all te 
Ade ;, but is chiefly, renowned for ny beauty and 


n War 2 +7 --% rl Noi AO aan iti b D Us Ko. W 7 
'CBERIG'O, or THERE A, — ud ed of the Moes, and 

15" about 50 miles in eireumference, but rocky, and mountainous and 

chiefly remarkable for being the favourite reſidence of Venus 
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e aſlands, it contains the, moſt ſtriking. and te of ruins 


lag, and: was formerly: e Caliſta, and after ward Thera. Though 


bemiagly covered: with, pamice-ſtones, yet, thrdugh the induftty ef e 


inhabitants, who are about. 10, ooo; it produces barley and wine, with 
ſome zuheat. One third pf the people are of ihe Latin church, and ſub- 
. to @apopiſh biſhop. Near this iſland another aroſe of the ſame name, 


wm the bottom of the ſea, in 4707+ At the time of its birth, there 


wh an — — attended with moſt dreadful: lightning and :thun 

and boilings of the, ſea for. ſeveral days, 1d i it ate ee 
ro. ay was à mere vbl-anoy but the burnings ſoon ceaſed. 1 "es 
200- feet above the ſea; — at the time bf its firſt meg 


about a mile broad and ſiye miles in circumſerence; but it: _ | 


9975 Several 6 9914 Hon of the Archipelago ap ppear to have had 
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Abe faious ian of RHODES I Grate. abit © 20 nie ſouth⸗ 
welt of the continent of Leſſer Aſia, being about 50 miles long, and 235 

This iſſand abonnds in wine, and many of the neceſſaries of 
lie, but the inhabitants import their corn from the neighbouring coun- 
try. The coloſſus of braſs, which) anciently: ſtood at the mouth! of its 
barbour, and was 50 fathoms wide; way deſervediy-accounted, one of the 


wonders qf the s one foot _ placed on each fide of, the harbour, 


hips paſſed between its legs; and it held in one hand a lighthouſe for 


the direction of mariners. The face of the coloſſus repreſented the ſun, 

to whom this image was dedicated ; ; and its height was about 135 feet. 

The inhabitants of this iſland were formerly maſters of the ſea ; and the 

Rhodian law yas the directory of the Romans in maritime affairs. The 

Ws of $t, John of Jeruſalem, _ gs * took this Te. 
14 
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from the Turks: 1 in 1308, but boni to "them: hp . and afteryards 
retired to Malta. 


CAN DIA, the ancient Ciete, is Rill renowned for its Wld cities, 
for its being the birth - place of upiter, the ſeat of legiſlature to all Greece, 
and many other hiſtorical and political diſtinctions. It lies between 35 
and 36 degrees of north latitude, being 200 miles lon and ſixty broad, 
almoſt e ually diſtant from Europe, Aſia, and Africa. The famous Mount 
Ida fangs in the middle of the iſland, and i is n better than a barren rock; 
and Lethe, rhe river of oblixion, is a torpid ſtream. Some of the vallies 
1 this Ifland produce wine, fruits, and corn; all of them remarkably ex- 
he in their kinds. "The'fiege of Candis, the capital of the ifland, 
modern times, was far mofe wonderful and "bloody than that of Troy. 

The Turks inveſted i it in the beginpin of the iy 1645, and its Venetian 
garriſon, after bravely defending itſelf till the latter end of September 
1669, made, at laſt, an honourable == "The liege coſt * Tan 
| $80;000 men, and: the Venetians 80, 0 0 ark ENT 0 


- ** CYPRUS, nes in the Levant "fea, oer 30 Std diſtant from th 
its of Syria aud Paleſtine. It is 150 miles long and 70 broad, and 
at almoſt an equal diſtance from Europe and Africa. It was formerly 

—_ for: the worſhip. of Venus, the Cyprian oddeſs; and during the 
time of the Cruſades, was a rich Jouriſhang kingdom, inhabited by Chri- 
ſtians. Its wine, eſpecially that; which gros at the bottom of the cele+ 
brated Mount Ol 2 s, is the moſt palatable and richeſt of all that 

in the Greek iſſa s. Nicoſia is the capital, 3 

archbiſhop.” ' Famaguſta; its antient capit bas a 5 harbour; and the 

natural produce of the. iſland is fo nb, that many Ruropean nations find 
their account in keeping con ſuls reſiding upon 2 but the oppteſſions of 
the Turks have depopülated and impoveriſhed i it to a ſurpriſing degree, 

the revenue they get from it does not exceed 1250 l. a year. Its 
female inhabitants do not depenerate” from their anceſtors as devotees to 

Venus] und Paphos, the antient ſeat bf "pleaſure — 1 2 is one 
of the diviſions. of the iſland. Richard I. kin ngland, ſubdued 

Cyprus, on account of itsking's treachery c an Foro — title was tranſ⸗ 

ferred to Ouy Luſignan, king of Jeruſalem, from 5 to the 

rr bree er ban 3 05 


The iſlands in the Jonjan: ſea-are, 8451 A 4.8 T1v4 Ll, 
ZANTE, CEPHALONIA, SANTA MAURA,.COREU, 
and others of ſmaller note, particular ly ISOLA DEL CO MPARE, 
which' would not deſerve mention, bad RIOT DEL: the antient Ithaca, the 
birth-place-and kingdom of Ulyſſes. 2 a % 05 
Thoſe iſlands in general are fruitful. Zane, belonging to the ver 
dans, has a populous capital of the ſame name, and is a place of 
derable trade, eſpecially in fruits. Corſu, which is the capital, 
| iſland, is a place of great firength, and beiongs likewiſe to the Veen, 
Who concern themſelves very litile about the welfare or government oi 
vhoſe and other iſlands; ſo that the inhabitants, who are e n 
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F, 8 Afla exceeds Europe and Africa in dhe Extent of its territories, 


it is alfo ſuperior to them in the ſerenity of its air, the fertility of 
its foil, the deliciouſneſs gf its fruits, the fragrancy and balſamic qualities 


of its plants, ſpices,, and gums ; the ſalubrit) of its drugs; the quantity, 


variety, beauty, and value of its gems ; the richneſs of its metals, and 
e fineneſs of its filks and cottons. It was in Afia, according to the 


\ -facred- records, that the Allwife Creator planted the garden of Eden, in 


which he formed the firſt man and firſt woman,” from whom the race of 
mankind was to x B Aſia became again the nurſery of the world aftet 
the deluge, whence the deſcendants of Noah diſperſed their various colo- 
nies into all the other parts of the globe. It was in Aſia that God placed 
his once favourite people the Hebrews, wiom-he enlightened by reve- 


latious delivered by the prophets, and to whom he gave the oracſes of 


truth. It was here that the great and merciful* work of our redemptioa 
was accompliſhed by his divine Son; and it was from hence that the light 
of bis glorious goſpel was carried with amazing rapidity into all the 
known” nations by his diſciples and followers. Here the firſt chriſtian 
churehes were founded, an” the chtiſtian faith' miraculouſly. propagated 
ind watered with the blood” of innumerable martyrs. It was in Afia that 


_ the firſt edifices were reared, and the firſt empires founded, while the other 


parts of the globe were inhabited only by wild animals. On all theſe 
accounts, this quarter claims a ſuperiority over the reſt; but it muſt be 
owned, that à great change hath happened in that part of it called Tur- 

y, Which hath loſt much of its antient ſplendor, and from the moſt po- 


| 1 5 and beſt cultivated fpot in Aſia; is become a wild uneultivated 


ert. The other parts of Aſia continue mach in their former condition, 
the ſoil being as remarkable for its fertility, as moſt of the inhabitants for 


their ipdolence, effeminacy and luxury. This effeminacy is chiefly owing 


to the warmth of the climate, though in ſome meaſure heightened by 
cuſtom and education; and the ſymptoms of it are more or Teſs viſible,. 
1 & ſeveral nations are ſeated nearer to or farther from the north. Hence 

E&Tartars, who live near the ſame latitudes with us, are as brave, 
hardy, ſtrong, and W as any European nation. What is wanting 
in the robuſt frame of their bodies among the Chineſe, Mogul- Indians, 


and all che inhabitants of the more ſouthern regions, is in a great meaſure 


made up to them by the vivacity of their minds, and ingenuity in various 
kinds of workmanſhip, which our moſt ſkilful mechanics have in vain 
endeavoured to imitate. ; | 

This vaſt extent of territory was ſucceſſively governed in antient times 
by the Aſſyrians, the Medes, the Perſians, and the Greeks ; but the im- 


menſe regions of India and China were little known to Alexander or the 
_ conquerors of the antient world. Upon the decline of thoſe empires, 


great part of Aſia ſubmitted to the Roman arms ; and afterwards, in the 
middle ages, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, or, as they were uſually called, 


| daracens, founded in Aſia, in Africa, and in Europe, a more extenſive 8 


305 & I. | 
empire than that of Cyrus, Alexander, or even the Roman when in its 
height of power. The Saracen greatneſs ended with the death of Tamer. 
lane; and the Turks, conquerors on every fide, took poſſeſſion of the 
middle regions of Afia, which: they ſtill enjoy. Befides the countries 
poſſeſſed by the Turks and Ruſſians, Aſia contains at preſent three pow- 
erful empires, the Chineſe, the Mogul, and the Perſian, upon which the 
teffer kingdoms and ſovereignties of Aſia generally depend. The pre- 
vailing form of government in this diviſion of the globe is abſolute mo- 
narchy.. If any of them can be ſaid to enjoy ſome -ſhare of liberty, it is 
the wandering tribes, as the Tartars and Arabs. Many, of the Aſiatic 
nations, when the Dutch firſt came among them, could not conceive how 
it was poſſible for any people to live under any other form of government 
ehan that of a deſpotie monarchy, Turkey, Arabia, Perſia, part of 
Tartary, and part of India, . profeſs Mahometiſm. The Perſian and In- 
dian Mahometans are of the ſect of Hali, and the others that of Omar; 
dat both own Mahomet for their law-giver, and the Koran for their rule 

of faith and life. In the other parts of Tartary, India, China, Japan, 
and the Afiatic iſlands, they, are generally heathens and idolaters. ;. = 
are to be found every, where in Alia. Chriſtianity, though planted here 
with wonderful rapidity by the apoſtles and primitive father, ſuffered an 
| almoſt total eclipſe by the, conqueſts of the Saracens, and afterwards of 
the, Turks, . Incredible indeed haue been the hazards,. perils, and ſuffer- 
ings of popiſh miſſionaries, to propagate their dectrines in the molt diſtant 


* £ 


ions, and among the groſſeſt idolaters ;, but their labours haye hithert 
failed of ſucceſs, owing, in a —— 2 avarice =o eu" 
of the Europeans, who reſort thither in ſearch of wealth and dominion,,. 
_ The principal languages ſpoken in Aſia arg, the modern; Greek, the 
Ten ihe aba, the Tartacian, the. Perg, the Arabie the Mar 
Jayan, the Chineſe, and; the Japaneſe, The European, languages are allo 
ſpoken upon the coaſts of India and Chia. as 
F ;and 180 degrees of ealt 
longitude, and between the equator, and o degrees, of north latitude, 
| Tt is about 4740 miles in length, from the Dardanels on the welt, to the 
eaſtern ſhore. of Tartary; and, abonk 4380 miles in breadth, from, the 
moſt ſouthern part of Malacca, to the moſt northern cape, f Nava Zem- 
bla. It is bounded by the Frozen Ocean on the north oh the welt it 
ſeparated from Africa by the Red Sea, and from, Europe by the Levant 
or Mediterranean, the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, the ſea, of Marmora, 


83-4435 


a 


the Boſphorus, the Black Sea, the river Don, and a line drawn from * 
the river Tobol, and from thence to the river Oby, which falls into 
| Frozen, Ocean, On the, eaſt, it, is .bounded by ibe Pacific, Ocean, or 
South-Sea, which ſeparates it from America; and on the ſouth, by the 
Indian Ocean; ſo that it is almoſt ſurrounded by the ſea. The principal 
regions which divide this country are as follo x 
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TURKEY in ASIA. 0h 


| Nations. | Length. | Breadth. Chief cities, 12 . Religions. 
ae [The bounds of eſe Tobelſti 2160 N. E. Chriſt. & Pag. 
© | (Chineſe | rt e OO OIChynian 4480 N. E. [Pagans | 
= each power puſhing|-.. 80 E p. 
5 Mogulean | his conqueſts as ibet 3780 ES[. [Pagans 
5 [independant] as he can Samarcand | 2300 E, Pagans f 
| China 1 1440 1260 {Pekin I 4320 S, E. Pagans 1 
Mogul Emp.| 2000 150 [Delly 1 3720 S. E. Mah. & Pag. 
ndia 2000 1000 {Siam or Pegu 5040 S. E. [Pagans 
Perſia | 1300 | 1100, [Iſpahan _ 2460 S. E. |Mahometans 
Arabia | 1386  T2co. [Mecca 2640 8.4 Mahometans | 
E Syria -- . 270 160 Aleppo 860 8. E. Carift, & Mah. 
Holy Land 210 go _ |ſeruſalem 1020 8. E. Chriſt. & Mah. 
12 Natolia 750 308 [Burſa or Smyrna | 1440 S. E. Mahometans 
er „ ( 17 ho | 
5 Meſopotamial 360 310 Bagdat 2160S. E. tans, with 
— Turcomania 60 J Errerum ele ſome few 
Georgia | ® ® & | #®_& © TTeflis 1920 E, 1 
All the iſlands of Aſia (except Cyprus, already deſcribed, in the Levant, 
belonging to the Turks) lie in the Pacific or Eaſtern Ocean, and the. 
Indian Seas, of which the principal, where the Europeans trade or 
have ſettlements, are | 1 
een 7 Towns. | [Trade with or belong to. 
The reer iſles — eddo — — Dutch 
The Ladrones '— — Guam — — Spain ITT 5 
Formoſa — — Trai-ouan- fon " —| | China SO EDS + n 
The Philippines — anilla — —— Spain | 
The Molucca, or Clove iſſes, Victoria fort  — — Dutch I 
The Banda, or Nutmeg iſles, Lantor _ —| Dutch I 
Amboyna ſurrounding the 3 Amboyna — — Dutch | 
Celebes 1 Molucca and $|Macaſſar ©  — - — Dutch i 
Gilolo, &c, © Banda ifles Gilolo  — — EE 
| © Borneo  —jBorneo, Caytongee — All nations 1 
The Sunda iſles Sumatra —JAchen, Bencoolen | Engliſh and Dutch | 
3 | Java, &c, Batavia, Bantam Dutch 1 
The Andaman and Nicobar iſles Andaman, Nicobar All nations 
eylon — — Candy — — Dutch > 1 
The Maldives — —|Caridon — All nations | 
Bombay — - —|Rombay' ,  —>  —| Engli 
The Kurile iſles, and thoſe in the ſea of Kamſchatka, lately {4 | 
_ diſcovered by the Ruffians — — i = Ruſſia. 2. 


"TURKEY: iN ASIA. 
N J SITUATION AND EXTENT. Ap 
11 ies Degrees. as 
Length 1000 . - f 27 and 46 eaſt longitude, © ' 
Breadth 24 1 >. 9 ] 28 and 45 north latitude. 
\ Boundaries. ] TY OUNDED by the Black Sea and Circafſia, on 
; , the north; by Perſia, on the eaſt; by Arabia and 
the Levant Sea, on the ſouth; and by the Archipelago, the Helleſpont, 
and Propontis, which ſeparate it from Europe, on the weſt. | 


— 
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508 AUREEYT ASIA. 
Diigo, | Subdivifione... | Chief towns, 


[ OE =o. 11 Boſſora and Bagdat. 


2. Diarbec or Meſo- Diarbec, Orfa, and 


potamia — ' Mouſoul. 
| 3. Curdiſtan or Aſſy- 
The eaſtern 4 ria — 
Provinces are ] 4. Turcomania or Ar- 
| | menia — 
5. Georgia, including 


fl 

$1 

it 3 

Mengrelia and Ima 1 Amarchia and Gonie. 

11 

jr 

5 

jt 


Nineveh and Betlis. 


Erzerum and Van, 


retta, and part of 
Circaſſia — . 
Burſa, Nici, Smyrna, 
and Epheſus. 
Amaſia, Trapezond, and 
Sinope. ; 


1. Natolia Proper — 


Natolia, or the | 2. Amaſia dh Ss 
Leſſer Aſia, 4 Ne 
on the weſt, | 3. Aladulia —— Ajazzo and Marat, 

— Satalia and Teraſſo. 


1 * Caramania 


. C-- - ; 1 Aleppo, Antioch, Da- 
Eaſt of the Le- Syria, with Paleſtine, maſcus, Tyre, Sidon, 
vant Sea, } or the Holy Land Tripoli, Scanderoon, 

| | and Jeruſalem. 


'MounTains.] Theſe are famous in ſacred as well as prophane 
writings. The moſt remarkable are, Olympus; Taurus and Anti-tau- 
rus; Caucaſus and Arrarat ; Lebanon; and Hermon. * 

Rivers.) The ſame may be obſerved of the rivers, which are the 
Euphrates; Tigris; Otantes; Meander; Sarabat; Kara; and Jordan, 

Alk AND CLIMATE.] Though both are delightful in the utmoſt de- 

e, and naturally ſalubrious tp the human conſtitution, yet ſuch is the 
equality with which the Author of natute has diſpenſed his benefits, that 
Turkey, both in Europe and Afia, is often viſited by the plague; a 
frightful ſcourge of mankind, wherever it takes place, but here doubly 
deſtructive, from the native indolence of the Turks, and their ſuperſti- 
tious belief in predeſtination, which prevents.them from uſing precaution 
to defend themſelves againſt this calami x. 

Soi AND PRODUCE.] As this country contains the moſt fertile pro- 
vinces of Aſia, I need ſcarcely inform the reader that it produces all the 
luxuries of life in the utmoſt abundance, notwithſtanding the indolence. 
of its owners. Raw ſilk, corn, wine, oil, honey, fruit of every ſpecies, 
coffee, myrrh, frankincenſe, and odoriferous plants and drugs, are na- 
tives here almoſt without culture, which is practiſed chiefly by Greek and 
Armenian Chriſtians. The olives, citrons, lemons, oranges, figs, and 
dates, produced in thoſe provinces, are highly delicious, and in ſuch 
plenty, that they coſt the inhabitants a mere trifle, and it is-ſaid, in ſome 
places nothing. Their aſparagus is often as large as a man's leg, and 
their grapes far exceed thoſe of other countries in largeneſs. In ſhort, 
nature has brought all her productions here to the higheſt perfection. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS } The ſame may be ſaid of their animals. 

BY SEA AND LAND. - ; The brecd of the Turkiſh and Arabian, 


horſes, 
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hotſes, the latter eſpecially, are valuable beyond any in the world, and 
have conſiderably improved that of the Engliſh. We know of no qua- 
drupeds that are peculiar to thoſe countries, but they contain all that are 
neceſſary for the uſe of mankind. "Camels are here in much requeſt, from 
their ſtrength, their agility, and, above all, their moderation in eating 
and drinking, which is greater than. that of any other known animal. 
Their numerous herds of goats furniſh the materials for their camblets. 
Their kids and ſheep are exquiſite eating, and are ſaid to ſurpaſs, in fla- 
your and taſte, thoſe of Europe ; but their other butcher's meat, beef 
particularly, is not ſo fine, | | h | | 

As to birds, they have wild fowl in vaſt perfection; their oſtriches are 
well known by their tallneſs, ſtupidity, and heavineſs. The Roman 
epicures prized no fiſh except lampreys, mullets, and oyſters, but thoſe 
that were found in Afia, _ Ges = 

METALS AND MINERALS.] This country contains all the metals 
that are to be found in the richeſt kingdoms and provinces of Europe ; 
and = medicinal ſprings and baths exceed thoſe of any in the known 
world. IG 
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PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- HE population of this 
NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. great country is by no 
means equal either to its extent or fertility, nor have the beſt geographers 
been able to aſcertain it, becauſe of the uncertainty of its limits, It 
certainly is not ſo great as it was before the Chriſtian zra, or even under , 
the Roman emperors ; owing to various cauſes, and above all, to the 
tyranny under which the natives live, and their polygamy, which is 
undoubtedly an enemy to population, as may be evinced from many rea- 
ſons, and particularly becauſe the Greeks and Armenians, among, whom 
it is not practiſed, are incomparably more prolific than the Turks, not- 
withſtanding the rigid ſubjection in which they are kept by the latter. 
The plague is another cauſe of depopulation. The Turkiſh emperor, 
however, has more ſabjects than any two European princes, 
As to the inhabitants, they are generally well made and robuſt men; 
when young their complexions are fair, and their faces handſome ; their 
hair and eyes are black or dark brown. The women, when young, are 
commonly handſome, but they generally look old at thirty. In their 
demeanor the Turks are rather hypochondriac, grave, ſedate, and paſſive ; 
but when agitated by paſſion, furious, raging, ungovernable ; big with 
diſſimulation, jealous, ſuſpicious, and vindictive beyond conception; in 
matters of religion, tenacious, ſuperſtitious, and moroſe. Though un- 
capable of much benevolence, or even humanity with regard to Jews, 
Chghriſtians, or any who differ from them in religious matters, they are not 
devoid of ſocial affections for thoſe of their own religion, But intereſt 1s 
their ſupreme good, and when that comes in competition, all ties of 
religion, conſanguinity, or friendſhip, are ſpeedily diſſolved, The 
morals of the Aſiatic Turks are far preferable to thoſe of the European. 
They are hoſpitable to ſtrangers ;- and the vices of avarice aud inhumanity 
reign chiefly among their great men. They are likewiſe ſaid to be chari- 
table to one another, and punctual in their dealings. Their charity and 
public ſpirit is moſt conſpicuous in their building caravanſeras or Ju 
of entertainment on roads that are deſtitute of accommodations, for the 
| | ** | ' refreſh» 
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refreſhment of poor pilgrims or travellers. With the ſame laudable view, 
they ſearch out the beſt ſprings, and dig wells, which in thoſe countries is 
a luxury to weary travellers. 'The Turks fit croſs-legged upon mats, not 
only at their meals but in company. Their ideas except what they acquire 
from opium, are ſimple and confined, ſeldom reaching without the walls 
of their own houſes, where they fit converſing with their women, drinking 
coffee, ſmoaking tobacco, and chewing opium. They have little curioſity 
to be informed of the ſtate of their own, or any other country. If a viſier, 
baſhaw, or other officer, is turned out or ſtrangled, they ſay no more on 
the occaſion, than that there will be a new viſier or governor, ſeldom 
enquiring into the reaſon of the diſgrace of the former miniſter, They 
are perfect ſtrangers to wit and agreeable converſation. They have few 
printed books, and ſeldom read any other than the Alcoran, and the com- 
ments upon it. Nothing is negociated in Turkey without preſents ; and 
here juſtice may be bought and ſold. | | 
The Turks dine about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and they ſup at 
| five in the winter and fix in the ſummer, and this is their principal meal. 
Among the great people, their diſhes are ſerved up one by one ; but they 
have neither knife nor fork, and they are not permitted by their religion 
to uſe gold or filver ſpoons. Their viduals are always high ſeaſoned. 
Rice is the common food of the lower fort, ſometimes it is boiled up with 
gravey ; but their chief diſh is pila, which is mutton and fow] boiled to 
Tags, and the rice being boiled quite dry, the ſoup is high ſeaſoned, and 
oured'upon it. They drink water, ſherbet, and coffee; and the only de- 
1 they know is in opium, which gives them ſenſations reſemblin 
thoſe of intoxication. Gueſts of high rank ſometimes have their bear 
erfumed by a female ſlave of the family. They are temperate and ſober 
we. a principle of their religion, which forbids them the uſe of wine; 
though in private many of them indulge themſelves in the uſe of ſtrong 
liquors. Their common ſalutation is by an inclination of the head, and 
laying their right hands on their breaſt.” They ſleep in linen waiſtcoats 
and drawers, upon mattraſſes, and cover themſelves with a quilt, Few 
or none of the conſiderable inhabitants of this vaſt empire have any notion 
of walking or riding either for health or diverſion. The moſt religious 
among them find, however, ſufficient {exerciſe when they conform them- 
ſelves to the frequent oblations, prayers, and rites preſcribed them by 
Mahomet. Pas HE 2 8 * 4 
Their active diverſions conſiſt in ſhooting at a mark, or tilting it with 
darts, at which they are very expert. Some of their great men are fond 
of hunting, and take the field with numerous equipages, which are joined 
by their inferiors ; but this is often done for political purpoſes, that they 
may know the ſtrength of their dependants. Within doors, the cheſs or 
draught-board are their uſual amuſements; and if they play at chance 
games, they never bet money, that being prohibited by the Alcoran. 
" Dxrss.] The men ſhave their heads, leaving a lock on the crown, 
and wear their beards long. They cover their heads with a turban, and 
never put it off but when they fleep. Their ſhirts are without collar or 
| wriſtband, and over them they throw a long veſt, which they tie with a 
faſh, and over the veſt they wear a loofe gown ſomewhat ſhorter. Their 
breeches, or drawers, are of a piece with their ſtockings ; and inſtead of 
ſhoes they wear ſlippers, which they put off when they enter a temple or 
houſe, They ſuffer no Chriſtians, or other people, to wear white tur- 
| bans. The dreſs of the women differs but little from that of the men, 


only 
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only they wear ſtiffened caps upon their heads with horns ſomething like a 

mitre, and wear their hair down. When they appear abroad they are ſo 
muffled. up as not to be known by their neareſt relations. Such of the 
women as are virtuous make no uſe of paint to heighten their beauty, or 


- 10. diſguiſe their complexion, but they often tinge their hands and feet 


with henna, which gives them a deep yellow. The men make uſe of the 
ſame expedient to colour their beards. © | 


MaRRIACGES.] Marriages in this country are chiefly negociated by 
the ladies. When the terms are agreed upon, the bridegroom pays down 
aſum of money, a licence is taken out from the cadi, or proper magiſ- 
trate, and the parties are married. The bargain is celebrated, as in other 
nations, with mirth and jollity, and the money is generally employed in 
furniſhing the houſe of the young couple. A man may marry as many 
women as he can maintain, but under the reſtriction of a cenforial 
power, to prevent too great a plurality of wives. Beſides their wives, the 
wealthy Turks keep a kind of ſeraglio of women; but all theſe indulgencies 
are ſometimes inſufficient to gratify their unnatural defires. | 
_ -  FunERALs.] The burials of the Turks are decent. The corpſe is 
attended by the relations, chanting paſſages from the Koran ; and after 
being depoſited in a moſque (for ſo they call their temples) they are buried 
in a field, by the iman or prieſt, who pronounces a funeral ſermon at the 
time of the interment, The male relations expreſs their ſorrow by alms 
and prayers; the women, by decking the tomb on certain days with flow- 
ers and green leaves; and in mourning for a huſband, they wear a parti- 
cular head-dreſs, and leave off all finery for twelve months. 
 - Reticion.] The eſtabliſhed religion is the Mahometan, ſo called 
from Mahomet the author. of it; ſome account of which the reader 
will find in the following hiſtory of Arabia, the native country of that 
impoſtor. The Turks profeſs that of the ſect of Omar; but theſe are 
ſplit into as many ſectaries as their neighbours the chriſtians. There is no 
ordination among their clergy, any perſon may be a prieſt that pleaſes to 
take the habit and perform the functions of his order, and may lay down 
his office when he pleaſes. Their chief prieſt or mufti ſeems to have great 
power in the ſtate. NEE Ys ee SFB 
; EcCLESlasTICAL N The Turkiſh government hav- 

| or CHRISTIANS: © ing formed theſe into part of its 
finances, they are tolerated where they are moſt profitable; but the hard- 
ſhips impoſed upon the Greek church are ſuch, as muſt always diſpoſe that 
people to favour any revolution of government. Jeruſalem, Alexandria, 
and Antioch, are patriarchates; and their heads are indulged, according 
as they pay for their privilege, with a civil as well as an eeccleſiaſtical 


authority over their votaries. The ſame may be ſaid of the Neſtorian and 
Arminian patriarchs; and eve 


| ry great city that can pay for the privileg 
has its archbiſhop or biſhop. . 5 * 19 eee Ly wy 
 LanGVAGE.} The radical languages of this empire are the Sclavonian, 
which ſeems to have been the mother tongue of the antient Turks; 
the Greek modernized, but ſtill bearing a relation to the old language; 
the Arabic, and the Syriac, a dialect of which is ſtill ſpoken. A ſpeci- 
men of the modern Greek follows in their Paternoſter: ＋ 
Pater bemas, apios iſo ees tos ouranous : hagia ſthito to onoma ſou : na erti 
be baſilia ſou : to thelema ſou na genetex itxon en te ge, 08 is ton ouranon : to 
ꝑſomi hemas doze hemas ſemoren e ke fi choraſe hemos ta crimata bemon itzone, 
ke hemas ficheraſomen ekinous opou.: mas adikounke min ternes-hemais is ta 
. piraſmo, alla ſaſon hemas apo to kaxo, Amen, | | 5 
* | 
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- LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.,]. Iknow of none among the Turks, 
who profeſs a ſovereign contempt for our learning. Greece, which was 
the native country 'of genius, arts, and ſciences, produces at. preſent, 
beſides Turks, numerous bands of chriſtian biſhops, prieſts, and monks, 
who in general are as ignorant as the Turks themſelves, and are divided 
into various abſurd ſects of what they call chriſtianity. | : 
 ANTIQUITIES AND www ropes. Theſe are ſo various that they 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. I have furniſhed matter for many 
voluminous publications, and others are .appearing every day. Thoſe 
countries contained all that was rich and magnificent in architecture, and 
ſculpture, and neither the barbarity of the Turks, nor the depredations 
they have ſuffered from the Europeans, ſeem to have' diminiſhed their 
number. They are more or leſs perfect, according to the air, foil, or 
climate, in which they ſtand, and all of them bear deplorable marks of 
neglect. Many of the fineſt temples are converted into Turkiſh moſques, 
or Greek churches, and are more disfigured than thoſe which remain in 
ruins. Amidſt ſuch a plenitude of cunofities, all that can be done here is 
to {ele ſome of the moſt ſtriking; and I ſhall begin with Balbec and Pal- 
myra, which form the pride of all antiquity. | | 
Balbec is fituated on a riſing plain, between Tripoli in Syria and Da- 
maſcus, and is the Heliopolis of Cælo Syria. Its remains of antiquity 
diſplay, according to the beſt judges, the boldeſt plan that ever was 
"attempred in architecture. The portico. of the temple of Heliopolis is 
inexpreſſibly ſuperb, though disfigured by two Turkiſn towers. The 
hexagonal court behind it, is now known only by the magnificence of its 
Tuins, Their walls were adorned with Corinthian pilaſters and ftatues, 
and at opens into a quadrangular court of the ſame taſte and prandeur. 
The great temple to which this leads, is now ſo ruined that it is known 
only by an entablature, ſupported by nine lofty columns, each conſiſting 
of three pieces joined together, by iron pins without cement. Some of 
thoſe pins are a foot long, and a foot in diameter, and the ſordid Turks 
are daily at work to deſtroy the columns, for the ſake of the iron. A 
ſmall temple is ſtill ſtanding, with a pedeſtal of eight columns in front, 
and fifteen in flank, and every where richly ornamented with figures in alto 
relief, - expreſſing the heads of gods, herpes, and .emperors, and part of 
the ancient mythology. To the weſt of this temple is another, of a circu- 
lar form, of the Corinthian and Ionic order, but disfigured with Turkiſh 
moſques and houſes. The other parts of this ancient city are proportionably 
beautiful and ſtupendous. bo oi 951 105 * "YEA 
Various have been the conjectures concerning the Tounders of thoſe 
immenſe buildings. The inhabitants of Aſia aſcribe them to Solomon, 
but ſome make them ſo modern as the time of Antoninus Pius. Perhaps 
they are of different zras, and though that prince, and his ſueceſſors, 
may have rebuilt ſome part of them, yet the boldneſs of their architecture, 


the beauty of their ornaments, and the ſtupendous execution of the whole, 


ſeem to fix their foundation to a period before the chriſtian æra, but with- 
out mounting to the times of the Jews, or the Phenicians,” who probably 

knew little of the Greek ſtile, in building and ornamenting. Balbec is at 
preſent a little city, encompaſſed with a wall. The inhabitants, who arc 
about poco in number, live in or near the circular temple, in "houſes 

built out of the ancient ruins. A free · ſtone quarry, in the neighbourhood, 
furniſhed the ſtones for the body of the —— and one of the ſtones, not 
duite detached from the bottom of the quarry, is 70 feet long, 14 8 
. , "CEN (F441 (019) 134:TD » an ; 
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Sad 14 feet five inches deep, and reduced to our meaſure is 11 35 tons. 
Accoarſe white matble quarry, at a greater diſtance, furniſhed the orna- 
mental parts. PS | 5 

Palmyra, or as it was called by the ancients, Tadmor in the Deſart, 
Is ſituated in the wilds of Arabia Petræa, about 33 deg. N. lat. and 
200 miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Aleppo. It is approached through a nar- 
row plain lined as it were with the remains of antiquity, and opening all 
at once, the eye is preſented with the moſt ſtriking objects that are to be 
found in the world. The temple of the Sun lies in ruins, but the acceſs 
to it is through a vaſt number of beautiful Corinthian columns of white 


marble, the grandeur and beauty of which can only be known by the 


plates of it, which have been drawn, and publiſhed by Mr. Wood, who, 
with his friends, paid it a viſit ſome years ago, purpoſely to preſerve 


ſome remembrance of ſuch a curioſity. As thoſe drawings or copies from 


them are now common, we muſt refer the reader to them, eſpecially as 
he can form no very adequate ideas of the ruins from the printed relation. 
Superb arches, amazing columns, a colonade extending 4000 feet in 
length, terminated by à noble mauſoleum, temples, fine porticos, peri- 
ſtyles, intercolumniations, and entablatures, all of them in the higheſt 
file, and-finiſhed with the moſt beautiful materials, appear on all hands, 
but ſo diſperſed and disjointed, that it is impoſſible from them to form an 


idea of the whole when perfect. Thoſe ftriking ruins are contraſted by 


the miſerable-huts of the wild Arabs, who reſide in or near them. 


4 


Nothing but ocular proof could convince any man, that fo ſuperb a - 
city, formerly 10 miles in 'circumference, could exiſt in the midſt, of 


tracts of barren uninhabitable ſands. Nothing however is more certain; 
than thät Palmyra was formerly the capital of a great win apa J that it 
was the pride as well as the emporium of the eaſtern world, and that its 


merchants dealt with tie Romans, and the weſtern, nations, for the mer- 


chandizes and luxuries of India and Arabia. Its preſent altered fituation, 
therefore, can be_accounted' for only by natural cauſes, which have 
turned the moſt fertile tracts Into barren deſarts. The Aſiatics think 
that Palmyra, as well as Balbec, owes its original to Solomon, and in 
this they receive ſome countenance from ſacred hiſtory. In profane hiſtory 
it is not mentioned before the time of Marc Anthony, and its moſt 
| ſuperb buildings are thought to be of the lower empire, about the time 
. , ðò ß i dead catch” ud: thug 
Odenathus, the laſt king of Palmyra, was highly careſſed by that 
emperor, and even declared Auguſtus, His widow Zenobia reigned in 
great glory for ſome time, and Longinus, the celebrated, critic, was her 
retary, Not being able to brook the Roman tyranny, ſhe declared 
war againſt the emperor Aurelian, who took her priſoner, led her in 
triumph to Rome, and butchered her principal nobility, and among 
others the excellent Longinus. He afterwards deſtroyed her city, an 
maſſacred its inhabitants, Vit expended large ſums out of Zenobia's trea- 
fures in repairing the temple of the Sun, the majeſtic ruins of which 
have been mentioned. This, it muſt be acknowledged, is but a very 
lame account of that celebrated city; nor do any of the Palmyrene in- 
ſcriptions reach above the chriſtian ra, though there can be no doubt 
that the city itſelf is of much higher antiquity, The emperor Juſtinian 
made ſome efforts to reſtore it to its antient ſplendor, but without effect, 
for it dwindled by degrees to its pfeſent wretched ſtate, It has been 
obſerved very juſtly, that its architecture, and the e of its 
columns, ate by no means equal 1 parity to thoſe of Balbec. 


Nothing 
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Nothing can be more futile, than the boaſted antiquities ſhewn by the 


Greek and Armenjan prieſts in or near, Jeruſaler , which is well nown 
to have been ſo often razed to the ground, and rebuilt anew, that no 
ſcene of our Saviour's life and ſufferings can be, aſcertained, and yet 
thoſe eccleſiaſtics ſubſiſt by their forgeries, and pretending to guide tra- 
vellers to every ſpot mentioned in the Old aud New Teſtament, They 
are; it is true, under ſevere contributions to the Turks, but the 64s {ill 
8 though much diminiſhed in its profits. The. chure | of the 
oly Sepulchre, as it is called, ſaid to be built by Helena, mother to 
Conſtantine the Great, is fill ſtanding, and of tolezable good architec- 
ture, but its different diviſions, and the diſpoſitions made round it, are 
chieffy calculated'to ſupport the forgeries of its keepers, Other churches, 
built by the ſame lady, are found in Paleftine ; but the country is ſo 
altered in its appearance and qualities, that it is one of the maſt deſpi- 
cable of any in Afia, and it is in vain for a modern traveller to attempt to 
trace in it any veſtiges'of the kingdom of David and Solomon. W 
Mecca and Medina are eufjioſities only through the ſuperſlition of the 


Mahometans. Their buildings are mean, when compared to European 


houſes er chürches; and even the temple of Mecca, in point of archi- 
tecture, makes but a ſorry appearance, though de on the ſpot where 
the ea Prophet is ſaid to have been born. The ſame may be ſaid of 
the moſque at Medina, where that impoſtor Was buried; ſo that the 
vaſt ſums ent yearly by Mahometan pilgrims, in viſiting thoſe places, 
are undoubtedly converted to temporal uſes, I ſhall not nuke the 
reader with any accounts of the ſpot which js faid to have formed 
Paradiſe, and to have been fituated between Ft nvers. Euphrates and 
Tigris, where there are ſome tracts which undoubtedly deſerve that name. 
The different ruins, ſome of them inexpreſſibly magnificent, that are, to 
be found in thoſe immenſe regions, cannot be appropriated with any. cer- 
tainty to theit original b 3, ſo. great is the ignorance in which they 
have Ven Dated For theſe thouſand years paſt. It 3s indeed, eaſy to 
- pronounce” whether' the ſtile of their buildings are Greek, Roman, or 
* Saracen, but all other information muſt come from their inſcriptions. . 
The neighbourhood of Smyrna Taos called Iſmir), contains, man 
valuable antiquities; bat it cannot be. imagined that a learned man could 
devote his whole life to explain them. The ſame may e fajd of Aleppo, 
and a number of other places celebrated in antiquity, and now known 
only by geographical obſervations. The ſeat of. M4, Fro. cannot be 
diftingmiſhed” by the ſmalleſt veſtige, and is known only by its lying 
oppoſite to the iſle of Tenedos, and the name of a brook, which the 
poets 'magnified into a wonderful river, A che, marble built in 
bonour of Auguſtus Cæſar, at Milaſſo in Catia, and a few ſtructures of 
the ſame kind, in the neighbourhood, are among the antiquities that 
are ſtill entire. Three theatres of white marble, and a noble circus near 
Laodicea, have ſuffered very little from time. or barbariſm, and ſome 
travellers think that they difcern the ruins of the celebrated -temple of 
Diana, near Epheſus, | 22 JJ. 
Proviſces, ener cirizs, ) Theſe are very numerous, and at 


1 


.* 


compaſs,” and contain 235, oo inhabitants, of A 


piſtachio" trees, but the country round is rough and barren... Foteign 
eir buſineſs in caravan- 


Engliſn, French, and Dutch, have conſuls, who are much reſpected, and 
abroad, | the Engliſh eſpecially, with marks of diftinions1/. + 5 

The heat of the country makes it convenient for the inhabitants to 
ſleep in the open air, here and over all Arabia, and many other parts of 
the Eaſt; for Which reaſon their houſes are flat on the top. This practice 
accounts for the early acquaintance thoſe nations had with aſtronomy, 
aud the tnotions of the heavenly bodies, and explains ſome: parts of the 
holy ſeripture. As the Turks are very uniform in their way of living, 
12 of Aleppo may give the reader an idea af che olber 
Turkiſh citie. fr, Em £731 . \ Fit IN Soi; MI Had f 331. 

Bagdat, built upon the Tyg#is, is the capital of the ancient Chaldes, 
and Was once the metropolis of the califate, under the Saracens, che moſt 
powerful monarchy on earth. , ©. oo 
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Bagdat retains but few marks" of, its ancient . grandeur, \ It. is rudely 
fortified, but the conyeniency of its ſituation renders. it one of the ſeats of 
the Turkiſh government, und has ſtill a confiderable trade, being annually: 
Viſited by the Smyrna, Aleppo, and weſtern cara vans 

Antient Aſſyria is now called the Turkiſn Curdiſtan, tho part of it is 
ſubje& to the Perſians. The capital is Curdiſtan; the antient Niniveb: - 
being now a heap of rains. Curdiſtan. is, laid. to be for the moſt part 
cut out of a mountaig, and is the reſidence of a,viceroy, or beglerbeg.- 
Orfa, formerly Edeſſa, is the capital of the. fine province of Meſopotamia. 
5 now a mean place, and chiefly ſupported by a manufaQuregt Turkey. 
cates, 147-9 85 Hafs”3rrtt 4 0 TP SOIT, \ dg E069; 

Georgia, or Gurgiſtan, though ſubje& to the Turkz, is chiefly, peopled; | 
by Chriſtians, e ware r 
Mabometans. Their capital, Teflis, is 4 handſome city, and makes a 
fine appearance, its inhabitants being about o,o. 0 The Georgians in 
general are by ſome. travellers faid to be the handſomeſt people in the 
world; and ſome think that they early receiyed the practice of, inoculation 
for the ſmall - po. D een uple of ſelling and drinking wines 
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in their capital, and other towns ; and their valour has procured them 
many diſtinguiſhing liberties and privileges. | | 

The antient cities of Damaſcus, Tyre, and Sidon, till retain part of 
their former trade. Damaſcus is called Sham, and the approach to it by 
the river is inexpreſſibly beautiful. It contains a fine moſque, which was 
formerly a Chriſtian church. It ſtill is famous for its ſteel works, ſuch as 
ſword blades, knives, and the like; the excellent temper of which is ſaid 
to be owing to a quality in the water. The inhabitants ſtill manufacture 
thoſe beautiful ſilks called Damaſſes from their city, and carry on a con- 
fiderable traffic in raw and worked filk ; roſe-water, extracted from the 
famous damaſk roſes, fruits, and wine. The neighbourhood of this city 
is ſtill beautiful, efpecially to the Turks, who delight in verdure and 
gardens. Sidon, which hkewife lies within the antient Phenicia, has till 


ſiome trade, and a tolerable harbour. Tyre, now called Sur, about 20 


miles diſtant from Sidon, fo famous formerly for its rich dye, is now only 
inhabited by a few. miſerable kſhermen, who live in the ruins of its an- 
cient grandeur, Bis. Ih: bs 
Natolia, or Aſia Minor, comprehending the ancient provinces of Ly. 
dia, Pamphylia, Piſidia, Lycoania, Cilicta, Cappadocia, and Pontus, 
or Amaſia; all of them territories celebrated in the Greek and Roman 
hiſtory, are now, through the 'Turkiſh inſolence and tyranny, either for- 
ſaken, or à theatre of ruins, The fites of antient cities are ſtill diſ- 
cernible, and ſo luxurious is nature in thoſe countries, that in many 
places ſhe triumphs over her forlorn condition. The ſelſiſn Turks culti- 
vate no more land than maintains themſelves, and their gardens and ſum- 
mer- houſes fill up the circuit of their moſt flouriſhing cities. The moſt 
judicious travellers, upon an attentive ſurvey of thoſe countries, fully vin- 
dicate all that has been ſaid by ſacred and profane writers of their beauty, 
ſtrength, fertility, and population. Even Paleſtine and Judea, the moſt 
deſpicable at preſent of all thoſe countries, lies buried within the luxuries 
of its own ſoil. The Turks ſeem particularly fond of repreſenting it in 
the moſt dreadful colours, and have formed a thouſand falſhoods concern- 
| Ing it, which being artfully propagated by ſome among ourſelves, have 
impoſed upon weak Chriſtians *, \ Whether thoſe countries could ever be 
reſtored to their antient grandeur, trade, and population, may be 2 
yes with ſome z but I apprehend that it would now be impoſſible (iet 
the Turkiſh government be ever ſo beneficent) to divert commerce (with- 
dut which, all attempts of that kind muſt be ſeeble) from its European 
channels. There can, however, be no queſtion, that a government lels 
brutal and bigotted than that of the Turks, might make the _— : 
4 £74 #14 14 7 Ns Þ LASERS. A powe 
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The late reverend Pr. Shaw, profeffor of Greek at Oxford, who ſeems to have exr- 
mined that country with an uncommon degree of accuracy, and was (qualified by the 
ſoundeſt philoſopby, to make the. moſt: juſt obſervations, ſays, that was the Holy Land 
as well cultivated as in former times, it would be more fertile than the very beſt parts of 
Syria and Phœneia, becauſe the foil is generally much richer, and, every thing conl- 
dered, yields larger crops; Therefore the barrenneſs, ſays he, of which ſfomt authors 
complain, does not 3 from the natural unfruitfulneſs of the countty, but from 
the want of inhabitants, the indolence which prevails among the few who poſſeſs it, 
and the perpetual diſcords and depredations of the [petty princes who ftrare this fine 
country. 1 3 8 f A a ' 

1 la the inhabitants can have but little inclination to cultivate the earth. In Pa- 
« leftine, ſays Mr. Wood, we have often ſeen the huſbandman ſowing, accompanied by 2 
4 armed friend, to prevent his being robbed of the ſeed,” And, after all; whoever 10w# 


3s uncertain whether he ſhall ever reap the harveſt, f 
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em —— as well as a happy people within themſelves. The misfortune 
s, that the Greeks, Armenians, and other ſects of Chriſtians there, par- 
of take but too much of the Turkiſh ſtupidity, Though they are not ſuf- 


by fered to wear white turbans, or to ride on horſeback; and are ſubjected 
vas to a thouſand indignities and miſeries, and are even, in many places, 
as far more numerous than their oppreſſors, yet ſo abje& is their ſpirit, that 
aid they make no efforts for their own deliverance, and they are contented 
are under all their mortifications. If they are leſs indolent than their op- 
on- preſſors, it is becauſe they muſt otherwiſe ſtarve; and they dare not enjoy 
the even the property they acquire, left it ſhould be diſcovered to their tyrants, 
ity who would conſider it as their own, | N 
ind COMMERCE AND MANUPACTURES.] Theſe objects are little attended 
till to in the Turkiſh dominions. The nature of their government deſtroys 
20 that happy ſecurity which is the mother of arts, ie; and commerce z ö 
nly and ſuch is the debaſement of the human mind when borne down by 
an- tyranny and oppreſſion, that all the great advantages of commerce whic 


nature has as it were thrown under the feet of the inhabitants by their 
- ſituation, are here totally neglected. The advantages of Tyte, Sidon, 


us, Alexandria, and all thoſe countries which carried on the commerce of the 
jan antient world, are overlooked, They command the navigation of the 
or- Red Sea, which opens a communication to the ſouthern ocean, and pre- 
lil ſents them with all the riches of the Indies. Whoever looks on a map of 
ny Turkey, muſt admire the ſituation of their capital, upon a narrow ſtrait 
Itt- that ſeparates Europe from . Aſia, and communicates on the ſouth with 
m- the Mediterranean ſea, thereby opening a paſtage to all the European 
oft nations as well as the coaſt of Africa. The ſame ſtrait, communicating 
in- northwards with the Black ſea, opens a paſſage, by means of the Danube ö 
. ones great rivers, into the interior parts of Germany, Poland, and 
10 una. } & | 
es In this extenſive empire, where all the commodities neceſſary for the 
in largeſt plan of induſtry and commerce are produced, the Turks content 
n- themſelves with manufacturing cottons, carpets, leather and ſoap. The 
ave moſt valuable of their commodities, ſuch as filk, a variety of drugs, and 
be dying ſtuffs, they generally export without giving them much additional 
e 2 value from their own labour. The internal commerce of the empire is ; 
(let extremely ſmall, and managed entirely by Jews and Armenians. In their 
ith⸗ traffic with Europe the Turks are altogether paſſive. The Engliſh, French, 
can Dutch, and other Europeans, reſort hither wich their commodities, and 
leſs bring back thoſe of Turkey in the ſame bottoms. They ſeldom attempt 


8 4 any diſtant voyages, and are poſſeſſed only of a few coaſting veſſels on 
rful the Afiatic Turkey; their chief royal navy lying on the fide of Europe. 


— The inattention of the Turks to objects of commerce is perhaps the beſt 
ext ſecurity to their government, The balance of power eſtabliſhed among 
the the princes of Europe, and their jealouſies of one another, ſecures to the ; | 


4 — 


an infidels the poſſeſſion of countries, which in the hands of the Ruſſians, or 
any active ſtate, might endanger the commerce of their neighhours, eſpe» 


50. cially theie trade with India. | 
rom ConsriTuTION AND GOVERNMENT.) The Turkiſh government is . 
„commonly exhibited as a picture of all that is ſhocking and unnatural in 
a arbitrary power. But from the late accounts of Sir 7 Potter, who 


p reſided at the Porte, in quality of ambaſſador from his Britannic majeſty,. 
y a0 It appears that the rigours of that deſpotic government are conſiderably 
oderated by the power of religion. Ty though in this empire there is 
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no hereditary, ſucceſſion to property, the rights of individuals may be ren. 
dered fixed and ſecure, by being annexed to the church, which is done at 
an inconſiderable expence,. Even Jews and, Chriſtians may in this man- 
ner ſecure. the enjoyments of their lands to the. lateſt poſterity; and fo 
ſacred and inviolable hag this law been held, that there is no inſtance of an 
attempt on che ide of the prince to treſpaſs or xeyerſe it. Neither does the 
ohſervance af this inſtitution altogether; depend on the ſuperſtition. of the 
ſultan; he knows that any attempt to violate it, would ſhake the foun- 
dations of his throne, which is ſolely. ſupported by the laws of religion. 
Were he to treſpaſs theſe laws, he hecomes an infidel, and ceaſes to be the 
law ful ſovereign. The ſame obſervation extends to all the rules laid down 
in the Koran, which was defigned by Mahomet, both as a political code, 
and as a religious ſyſtem. The laws there enacted, Wing all the force of 
religious prejudices to ſupport them, are inviolable ; and by them the civil 
rights of the Mahometans are regulated. Even the comments on this book, 
which explain the law where it is obſcute, or extend and compleat what 
Mahamet had left imperſect, are conceived to be of equal validity with the 
firſt inſtitution of the prophet; and no. member of the ſociety, however 
Powerful, can tranſgreſs them without cenſure, or violate them without 
Punim ment. 1300 eins ttt n 
pF The Aſiatic Turks, or rather ſubjects of the Turkiſh empire, who hold 
their, poſſeſſions by a kind of military tenure, on condition of their ſerving 
in the field with a particular number of men, think themſelves, while 
they perform that agreement, almoſt independent of his majeſty, wha 
ſeldom calls for the head or the eſtate of a ſubject, who is not an imme: 
diate. ſervant. of the court. The moſt. unhappy ſubjects of the Turkiſh 
government, are thoſe who. approach the higheſt dignities of ſtate, and 
Phoſe fortunes are conſtantly; expoſed to ſudden alterations, and depend 
on the breath of their maſter. There is a gradation of great officers in 
Turkey, of whom the viſu, or prime miniſter ; the chiayia, ſecond. in 
Power to the viſir, the reis eftendj, or ſecrętary of ſtate, are the i molt 
cConſiderable. Plat as well as the Mufti, or high prieſt, the baſhaws, 
or governors of provinces, the civil judges, and many others, are com- 
monly raiſed; by their application and aſſiduity, from the meaneſt ſtations 
in life, and are often the children of Tartar, or Chriſtian ſlaves taken in 
war. Tutared in the ſchool of adverſity, and arriving at pre- eminence 
through a thouſand difficulties. and dangers, theſe. men are generally as 
diſtinguiſned for abilities, as deficient, in virtue. They poſſeſs all the 
diſſimulation, intrigue, and corruption, which often accompanies ambi- 
tion in a humble rank, and they have a farther reaſon for plundering the 
people, becauſe they are uncertain how long they may poſſeſs the digni- 
ties, to which. they are arrived. The adminiſtration of juſtice, therefore, 
is extremely corrupt over the whole empire; hut this proceeds from the 
- manners of the judges, and not from the laws of the kingdom, which are 


” * 


ounded on very equitable pringi ple. r ee. 
Rvzxugs. J, The righes. drawn, from the various provinces, of this 
empire muſt be immenſe. The revenues ariſe from the cuſtoms, and 4 
Variety of taxes; which. fall chiefly on the Chtiſtians, and other ſubjects 
ot of the Mahometan religion, Another branch of the revenue ariſes 
from the, annual: tribute paid by the Tartarz, and other nations bordering 
upon Turkey, but governed by their own princes and laws. All theſe, 
5 MPs ESO when compared — 42 vaſt ſums extorted from the 
ore PE and officers of ſtats, under the name of ene 
94 8 3 


by their merit. They ure 


* 


exerciſe every ſpecies of oppreſſion that their avarice can ſuggeſt, till 
becoming wealthy from the vitals of the countries they are ſent to govern, 
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Theſe harpies, to indemnify themſelves, as we have already obſerved, 


their riches frequently give riſe to a pretended ſuſpicion of diſloyalty or 


miſconduct, and the whole fortune of the offender devolves to the cron. 
The devoted victim is ſeldom acquainted With the nature of the offence, 
or the names of his accuſers 3 but, without giving him the leaſt oppor. 
tunity of making a defence; an officer is diſpatched, with an imperial 
decree, to take off his head; The unhappy baſſa receives it with the 
higheſt reſpe&, putting it on his head, and after he has read it, ſays, the 
will of God and the emperor be done, or fome ſuch expreſſion, teſtifying his 
entire reſignation to the will of his prince. Then he takes the ſilken cord, 


Which the officer has ready in his boſon; and having tied it about his own 
neck, and ſaid à ſhott'prayer; the officer's ſervants throw him on the 


floor, and drawing the — 5 ſtrait, ſoon diſpateh kim; alter which his 
head i is cut off, and carried to cdurt. 

Fos cs. ] The militia of the Turkiſn empire 55 05 two | ts 3 the firſt 
keve certain lands appointed for their maintenance, and the other is paid 
out of the treaſury, © Thoſe that have certain lands, amount to about 
268,000 troopers, effective men. Beſides theſe, there are alſo certain 
auxiliary forces raiſed by the tributary countries of this empire; as the 
Tartars, Walachians, Moldavians, and Georgians, who are commanded 
by their reſpeRive princes; The Kan, of the Crim Tartars is obliged to 
furniſh 100, ooo men; and to ſerve in perſon, when-the grand ſignior takes 
the field. In every war, beſides the above forces, there are great num- 
bers of volunteers, who live at their own charge, in expectation of ſuc- 
ceeding the officers.” Theſe adventurers do not only promiſe themſelves 
an eſtate if they ſurvive, but are taught, that if they die in a war againſt 
te Chriſtians, they ſhall go immediately to Paradiſe. The forces, which 
receive their pay from the treaſury, are called the Spahis, or horſe-guards, 
and are in number about 12,000; and the janizaries, or foot- guards, who 


tre eſteemed the beſt ſoldiers in the Turkiſh . armies, and on them 
they principally depend in an engagement. Theſe” amount to about 


25,000 men, who are quartered in and near Conſtantinople. They fre- 
quently grow mutinous, and have proceeded ſo far ſometimes as to depoſe 
the ſultan. , They are educated in the ſeraglio, and trained up to the 


Exerciſe of arms from their infancy ; and there are not leſs than''$00,000 


foot ſoldiers, ſcattered over every province of the 2 who procure 
themſelves to be regiſtered 1 in this body, to enjoy afin d eges of jani- 
zaries, which are very great, being ſubjec> to no Jar diction but that of 
their aga, or chief commander. 


ARMS AND TITLES} The emperor's titles are ſwelled with all the. 
pomp of eaſtern m nthcence, | He is tiled by his ſubjects, che /hadoww of 


Cod a God on Earth," Brother to'the Sin and Moon,  difþofer' of all earthly 
Crowns, c. The grand ſignior' s arms are, vert, à creſcent argent, 
creſted with a turbant, charged with three black plumes of heron's: quills, 
with this motto; Done totum implent arbem. 

Cour AND SERAGL10.] Great care is taken inthe education of the 
youths, who are deſigned for the ſtate, the army, or the navy; but 1 
are ſeldom preferred till they are' aboat fort y years of age, and they riſe 


k 4 children, 


the children of "Chriſtian parents, 
Either taken in war, achat or preſents from the viceroys or gover- 
on of diſtant proi 8 beautiful, well and ſprightly, 
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children, that can be met with, and are always reviewed and approved of 
by the fignior, before they are ſent to the colleges, or ſeminaries, where 
they are educated for employments, according to their genius or abilities. 
| The ladies of the ſeraglio, are a collection of beautiful young women, 
chiefly ſent as preſents from the provinces, and the Greek iſlands, moſt of 
them the children of Chriſtian parents. On their admiſſion they are com- 
mitted to the care of old ladies, taught muſic, dancing, and other accom- 
pliſhments, and furniſhed with the richeſt clothes and ornaments. Theſe 
ladies are ſcarce ever ſuffered to go abroad, except when the grand ſignior 
removes from one place to another, when a troop of black eunuchs con- 
veys them to the boats, which are incloſed with lattices; and, when they 
go by land, they are put into cloſe chariots, and fignals are made at cer- 
tain diſtances, to give notice that none approach the roads, through which 
they march. Among the emperor's attendants are a number of mutes, 
who act and converſe by ſigus with great quickneſs; and ſome dwarfs, who 
are exhibited for the diverſion of his majeſty. WE | A 
_ Or1G1N AND/PROGRESS/OF THE Tonks. ] It has been the fate of 
the moſt ſouthern and fertile parts of Aſia, at different periods, to be con- 
quered by that warlike and hardy race of men, who inhabit the vaſt coun- 
try, known to the antients by the name of Scythia, and among the moderns 
by that of Tartary. One tribe of theſe people, called Turks or Turco- 
mans, which name ſignifies Wanderers, extended its conqueſts under 
various leaders, and during ſeveral centuries, from the ſhore of the Caſ- 
pian, to the ſtraits of the Dardanelles. Being long reſident, in the capa- 
city of body guards, about the courts of the Saracens, they embraced the 
doctrine of Mahomet, and acted for a long time as mercenaries in the 
armies of contending princes. Their chief reſidence was in the neigh- 
bourhood of mount Caucaſus, from whence they removed to Armenia 
Major, and after being employed as mercenaries by the ſultans of Perſia, 
they ſeized that kingdom, and ſpread their ravages all over the neighbour- 
ing countries. Bound by their religion to make converts to Mahome- 
taniſm, they never were without a pretence for invading and ravaging the 
dominions of the Greek emperors, and were ſometimes commanded by 
very able generals. Upon the declenſion of the califate or empire of the 
_ Saracens;' they made tliemſelves maſters of Paleſtine; and the viſiting the 
Holy eity of Jeruſalem, being then part of the Chriſtian exerciſes, in 
' Which they had been tolerated by the Saracens,, the Turks laid the Euro- 
pean pilgrims under ſuch heavy contributions, and exerciſed ſuch horrid. 
cruelties upon the Chriſtian inhabitants of the country, as gave riſe to the 
famous Cruſades, which we have mentioned more fully in the Introduction. 
It unfortunately happened that the Greek emperors were generally 
more jealous of the progreſs of the Chriſtians than the Turks; and tho? 
after oceans of blood were ſpilt, a Chriſtian kingdom was erected at 
Jeruſalem under Godfrey of Bouillon, neither he nor his ſucceſſors were 
poſſeſſed of any real power for maintaining it. The Turks, about the 
year 1347, had extended their dominions on every ſide, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves, under Othman, of ſome of the fineſt provinces in Aſia, of, 
Nice, and Pruſa in Bithynia, which Othman made his capital, and, as 
it were, firſt embodied them into a nation; hence they took the name of 
Othmans from that leader, the appellation of Turks, as it ſignifies in the 
original, wanderers or baniſhed men, being conſidered by them as a 
term of reproach. Othman was ſucceeded by a race of the moſt warlike 
Princes that are mentioned in hiſtory. About the year 1357, they paſſed 


the 
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F the Helleſpont, and got a footing in Europe; and Amurath ſettled the 
ſeat of his empire at Adrianople, Such was their conqueſts, that Baja- 
et I. after defeating the Greek emperor. Sigiſmund, laid fiege to Con- 
— 5 in hopes of ſubjecting all the Greek empire. His greatneſs 
and inſolence provoked Tamerlane, who was guſt then returned from his 
eaſtern conqueſts, to declare war againſt him. A deciſive battle wag - 
; fought between thoſe rival conquerors, in the plain where Pompey de- 
J feated Mithridates, in which Bajazet's army was cut in pieces, and he 
; himſelf taken priſoner, The ſucceſſors of Tamerlane, by declaring war 
againſt one another, left the Turks more powerful than ever; and tho? 
their career was checked by the valour of the Venetians and Hungarians, 
they gradually reduced the dominions of the Greek emperors ; and, after 


* a long ſiege, Mahomet II. took Conſtantinople in 1453. Thus after an 
ö exiſtence of ten centuries, from its firſt commencement, under Conſtantine 
the Great, ended the Greek empire; an event which had been long fore- 
| ſeen, and was owing to many cauſes ; the chief. was the total degeneracy of 
J the Greek emperors themſelves, their courts and families; the diſlike their 


ſubjects had to the popes, and the weſtern church, one of their patriarchs 
declaring publickly to a Romiſh legate, that he would rather fee a 
«*« turban, than the pope's tiara, upon the great altar of Conſtantinople,” ' 
But as the Turks, when they extended their conqueſts, did not exter- 
minate, but reduced the nations to ſubjection, the remains of the antient 
Greeks {till exiſt,. as we have already. obſerved, particularly in Conſtanti- 
nople, and the neighbouring iſlands, where, though under grievous op- 
preſſions, they profeſs Chriſtianity under their own patriarchs. It is | 
id that the modern Greeks, though pining under the tyrannical yoke | 
of the Turkiſh government, ſtil} preſerve ſomewhat of the exterior 
appearance, though nothing of the internal principles which diſtin- 
uiſhed their anceſtors, | f 
The conqueſt of Conſtantinople was followed by the ſubmiſſion of all 
Greece, and from this time the Turks have been looked upon as an 
European power. 4 | | | 
Mabomet died in 1481, and was ſucceeded by Bajazet II. who carried 
on the war againſt the Hungarians and Venetians, as well as the Perfians 
and Egyptians. ' Bajazet falling ill of the gout, became indolent, was 
hartaſſed by family differences, and at laſt, by order of his ſecond fon, 
Selim, he was poiſoned by a .Jew phyſician. „ 
Selim afterwards ordered his elder brother, Achmet, to be ſtrangled, 
with many other princes of the Othman race. He defeated the Perſians ' 
and the prince of Mount Taurus; but being unable to penetrate into 
N he turned his arms againſt Egypt, which, after many bloody bat- 
les, he annexed to his own dominions, as he did Aleppo, Antioch, Tri- 
poli, Damaſcus, Gaza, and many other towns. | 
Hie was ſucceeded, in 1520, by his ſon, Soliman the Magnificent; 
who taking advantage of the differences which prevailed among the chriſ- 
tian powers, del Abodes, and drove the knights from that iſland to 
Malta, which was given them by the emperor Charles V. The reign of 
Soliman, after this, was a continual war with the Chriſtian. powers, and 
— ſucceſsful, both by ſea and land; but he miſcarried in an attempt 
made 30 take the iſle of Malta. This Soliman is looked upon as the 


greateſt prince that ever filled the throne of Otbhmann. TER 
, { He was ſucceeded, in 1566, by his ſon, Selim II. In his reign, .th 
L Tarkith marige received an ie how Trom the Quuiinns, iv uh 
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battle of Lepanto. Ibis defeat might have proved fatal to the Torkifh 
power, had the blow been purſued by the Chriſtians, eſpecially the Spa- 
niards. Selim, however, took Cyprus from the Venetians, and Tunis, 
in Africa, from the Moors. He was ſucceeded, in 1575, by his ſon, 
Amurath-III. Who forced the” Perſians to cede Tauris, Teflis, and many 
other cities, to the Furks. He likewiſe took the important fortreſs of 
Raab, in Hungary; in 1593, he was ſucceeded by Mahomet III. The 
mory of this prince is diſtinguiſtied, by his ordering nineteen of his 
— be ſtrangled, and ten of his father's concubines, who were 
ſuppoſed to be pregnant, to be thrown into the ſea. He was often unſuc- 
ceſsful in his wars with the Chriſtians; and died of the plague in 1604. 
Though his ſucceſſor, Achmet, was beaten by the Perſians, yet he forced 
the Auftrians to a treaty in 1606, and to conſent that he ſhould keep 
That he was poſſeſſed of in Hangary. Oſman, a prince of great ſpirit, 
but no more thau ſixteen years of age, being 'unfucceſsful againſt the 
Poles; was put to deatfi by the janiſaries, whoſe power he intended to 
have reduced. Morad IV. ſucceeded in 1623, and took Bagdat from the 
Perſians. His brother, Ibrahim, ſucceeded him in 1640; a worthleſs, 
inactive prince, and ſtrangled by the janiſaries in 1648. His ſucceſſor, 
Mabomet IV. was excellently well ſerved by his grand viſir, Cuperli. He 
took Candy from the Venetians, after it had been beſieged for 30 years. 
This conqueſt coſt the Venetians, and their allies, 80,000 men, and the 
Turks, it is ſaid, 180,000.” * A bloody war ſucceeded between the impe- 
rialiſts and the Turks, in which the latter were ſo ſacceſsful, that they 
laid ſiege to Vienna, but were forced (as has been already mentioned) to 
raiſe it With great loſs, by John Sobieſki, king of Poland, and other 
Chriftian generals. Mahomet was, in 1687, ſnut up in priſon by his 
ſubjects, and ſucceeded by his brother, Soliman II. e 
The Turks continued unſucceſsful in their wars during this reign, and 
chat of his brother and ſucceſſor, Achmet II. but Muſtapha Il. who 
mounted the throne in 1694, headed his armies in perſon, and after ſome 
briſk: campaigns, he was defeated by prince Eugene; and the peace of 
Carlowitz, between the Imperialiſts and Turks, was concluded in 1699. 
Soon after, Muſtapha was depoſed, his mufti was bebeaded, and his 
brother, Achmet HI. mounted the throne. He was the prince who gave 
Helter, at Bender, to Charles XII. of Sweden; and ended a war with 
the Ruſſians by à glorious peace concluded at Pruth. He had afterwards 
a war with the Venetians, which alarmed all the Chriſtian powers. The 
ſcene of action was tranſlated to Hungary, where the imperial general, 
prince Eugene, gave ſo many repeated defeats to the infidels, that 
they were forced to conclude a diſgraceful peace, at Paſſarowitz, in 1718. 
An unfortunate war with the Perſians, under Kouli Khan, ſucceeding 
the populace demanded the heads of the viſir, che chief admiral, and 
the ſecretary, which were accordingly ſtruck off; but Achmet was de- 
ed, and Mahomet V. advanced to the throne! He was unſucceſsful 
in his wars with Kouli Khan; and at laſt obliged to recognize that uſurper 
as fophi of Perſia. He was, after that, en in in a war with the 
Imperialiſts and Ruſſians; againſt the — ras victorious, but the 


ſucceſſes of the latter, which threatened Conſtantinople itſelf, forced him 
to agree to a haſty treaty with the emperor,” and after that to another with 
the Ruſſians, which was'greatly. to his diſadvantage. Mahomet died in 
1754. He was ſucceeded by his brother; Oſman III. who died in 

1757, and was ſuceeeded by his brother, MuRapha „ | 
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who is — reigning, and engaged in a hitherto [unſucceſsful war with 
the Ru Ans. 3 nit 1 1 val + ung 159 9 ben ee 
The perſeverance of the Turks, ſupplied by their numerous Aſiatic 
armies, and their implicit ſubmiſſion to their officers, rather than any 
excellence in military diſcipline or courage in war, have been the great 
ſprings of thoſe ſucceſſes which render their empire at preſent ſo formidable. 
The extenſion, as well as duration of their empire, may indeed be in 
ſome meaſure owing to the military inſtitution of the janiſaries, a c | 
originally compoſed of the children of ſuch Chriſtian parents as could not 
pay their taxes. Theſe being collected together, were formed to the ex- 
erciſe of arms under the eyes of their officers in the Seraglio. They were 
generally in number about 40,000; and fo excellent was their diſcipline, 
that they were deemed to be invincible; and they ſtill conſtitute the flower 
of the Turkiſh armies. After all, we muſt conſider the political ſtate of 
6 Europe, and the jealouſies that ſubſiſt among its princes, as the ſureſt 
| baſis of this empire, and the principal reaſon why the fineſt provinces in 
the world are ſuffered to remain in the poſſeſſion of theſe haughty inſidels. 
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| $1TVATION Au EXTENT» | | 
N 1 n Miles. % 15 Degrees. r | 
Length 4000 Þ 1. 1 50 and 150 eaſt longitude, | 
) 
| . + Breadth 2400 ; wen 30 and 72 north latitude. | 
BovnpbARTESs. ITT would be deceiving the reader to defire him to | 
| | depend upon any accounts given us by 'geogra- | 
[ phers, of the extent, limits, and ſituation of thoſe vaſt regions. — 
) the empreſs of Ruſſia and her miniſſi are ignorant of her preciſe limits 
: with the Chineſe, the Perſians, and other nations. Tartary, taken in its 
f fulleſt extent, is bounded by the Frozen Ocean, on the north; by the 
. Pacific or Oriental Ocean, on the eaſt; by China, India, Perſia, and 
$ the Caſpian Sea, on the ſouth; and by Muſcovy, on the weſt. 
2 : 8. heh . — ) +. +13 3 e 
Y Grand Diviſions. or 1. } Chief tons, 
s Ti 1 atka Tartars J} { Kamſchatka - 
2 North-eak diviſon Jakutſſeoi Tartars I 1 {6 
: T Bratki— — ) CBratſki i 
t South-eaſt diviſion 3 Thibet and Mongul +4 Poion 
. =" <1 „ Tartars  - ee 
| e 16:44 J Samoieda— — If Mangaſia' 
;  North-weſt diviſion da _ | onde 8 
- OL 0 nge ircaſſian and Aſtracan ] f Teri 
U Sou h-welt divifion Tartary Aſtracan 5 
Middle dhe J Kalmoc and bbc ae : 
i iriſioan J Kalmuc | Bokbaria 
| MovunTarns.] The principal mountains ave thoſe. of Caucaſus, in 
| Circaſſia, and the mountains of Stolp, in the north. « ; 


Szas.] Theſe are the Frozen Ocean, the- Pacific Ocean, the ſea of 
| Kamſchatka, and the Caſpian Sea, W A 4088 HG 5 3 * 
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 Rivers.] The rivers are, the Wolga, which runs a courſe of 2000 
miles; the Obey, which divides Aſia from Europe; the Tabol, Irtis, 
Geneſa or Jenſka ; the Lena, and the Argun, which divides the Ruſſian 
and Chineſe empires, 8 
Ax, CLIMATE, 8 The air of this country is very different, 
Ax PRODUCE« by reaſon af its vaſt extent from north to 
ſouth; the northern parts reaching beyond the arctic polar cirele, and the 
Cages being in the ſame latitudes with Spain, France, Italy, and part 
r Nie CROTON | 
Nova Zembla and Ruſſian Lapland are moſt uncomfortable regions; 
the earth, which is covered with ſnow: nine months in the year, being 
extremely barren, and every where encumbered with unwholeſome marſhes, 
uninhabited mountains, and impenetrable thickneſſes. Though Siberia 
is at it were another name for a country of horror, yet we are told that 
the air of the ſouthern parts is tolerably mild, the foil furniſhed with good 
water, ànd cultivated with ſome ſucceſs. - The beſt accounts we have of 
its interior appearance, is from the ingenious French gentlemen who were 
ſent thither to make aſtronomical obſervations ; they all agree in repre- 
ſenting it as a difmal region, and almoſt uninhabited. Aftracan and the” 
ſouthern parts of Tartary, are extremely fertile, owing more to nature 
than induſtry. The parts that are Culcivated produce excellent fruits of 
almoſt all the kinds known in Europe, eſpecially grapes, 'which are reck- 
oned the largeſt and fineſt in the world. Their ſummers are very dry; 
and from the end of July to the beginning of October, the air is peſtered, 
and the ſoil ſometimes ruined by incredible quantities of locuſts. Mr, 
Bell, who travelled with the Ruſſian ambaſſador to China, repreſents ſome 
arts of Tartary as deſirable and fertile countries, the graſs growing 
pontaneouſly to an amazing height. 5 
METALS AND MINERALS.] It is ſaid that Siberia contains mines of 
old, ſilver, copper, iron, jaſper, lapis lazuli, and loadſtones; a ſort 
of large teeth found here, creates ſome diſputes among the naturaliſts, 
whether they belong to elephants, or are a marine production; their ap- 
pearance is certainly whimſigal and curious when poliſhed with art and ſxill. 
AxIMATLSs. ] Theſe are camels, dromedaries, bears, wolves, and all 
the other land and amphibious animals that are common in the north parts 
of Europe, Their horſes are of a good ſize for the ſaddle, and very 
hardy; as they run wild till they are five or fix years old, they are gene- 
rally headſtrong. Near Aſtracan there is a bird called by the Ruſſians 
baba, of a grey colour, and ſomething larger than a ſwan ; he has a broad 
bill, under which hangs a bag that may contain a quart or more; he 
wades near the edge of the river, and on ſeeing a ſhoal or fry of ſmall 
fiſhes, ſpreads his wings and drives them to a ſhallow, where he gobble 
as many of them as he can into his bag, and then going aſhore, eats 
them or carries them to the young. Some travellers take this bird to be 
the pelican. 1 | o 


"POPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, }) We can form no pro- 
CUSTOMS, ' DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS. I bable gaels as to the 


number of inhabitants in Tartary, but from many circumſtances we may 
conclude that they are not proportioned to the extent of their country. 
They are in general flrong made, ſlout men; their faces broad, their 
noſes flattiſh, their eyes ſmall and black, but very quick; their beards 
are ſcarcely vifible, as they continually thin them by pulling up the hairs 
by the roots, The beauty of the Circaliian women is a Kind of flapla 
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commodity in that country; for parents there make no ſeruple of ſellin 
their daughters to recruit the ſeraglios of the great men of Turkey'a 
Perſia. They are purchaſed, when young, by merchants, and taught 
ſuch accompliſhments as ſuit their capacities, to render them more valua- 
ble againſt the day of ſale. 'The Tartars are in general a wandering ſort 
of people; in their peregrinations they ſet out in the ſpring, their nam- 
ber in one body being frequently 10, ooo, preceded by their locks and herds. 
When they come to an inviting ſpot, they live upon it till all its graſs and 
verdure is eaten up. 'They have little money, except what they get from 
their neighbours the Ruſſians, Perſians, or Turks, in exchange for cattle; 
with this they. purchaſe cloth, filks, ſtuffs, and other apparel for their 
women. They have few mechanics, except thoſe who make arms, They 
avoid all labour as the greateſt ſlavery, their own employment is tending 
their flocks, hunting, and managing their horſes. If they are angry with 
a perſon, they wiſh he may live in one fixed place, and work like a Ruſ- 
fan. Among themſelves they are very hoſpitable, and wonderfully fo to 
the ſtrangers and travellers who confidently put themſelves under their 
protection. They are naturally of an eaſy chearful temper, always diſ- 
ed to laughter, and ſeldom depreſſed by care or melancholy. There 
is a ſtrong reſemblance between the northern Tartars and ſome nations of 
Canada in North America, particularly when any of their people are 
infirm through great age, or ſeized with diſtempers reckoned incurable, 
they make a ſmall hut for the patient near ſome river, in which they 
leave him with ſome proviſions, and ſeldom or never return to viſit him. 
On ſuch occaſions they ſay they do their parents a good office, in ſending 
them to a better world. Notwithſtanding this behaviour, many nations 
of the Tartars, eſpecially toward the ſouth, are tractable, humane, and 
are ſuſceptible of pious and virtuous ſentiments. Their affection for 
their fathers, and their ſubmiſſion to their authority, cannot be exceeded; 
and this noble quality of filial love has diſtinguiſhed them in all ages. 
Hiſtory tells us that Darius, king of Perſia, having invaded them with all 
the forces of his empire, and the Scythians retiring- by little and little, 
Darius ſent an ambaſſador to demand where it was they propoſed to con- 
clude their. retreat; and when they intended to begin fighting. They 
returned for anſwer, with a ſpirit ſo peculiar to that people, That th 
had no cities nor cultivated fields, for the defence of which they ſhould 
% give him battle, but when once he was come to the place of their 
Y 9 monumente, he ſhould then underſtand in what manner the 
« Scythians uſed to fight.“ es | 
The Tartars are inured to horſemanſhip ſrom their infancy ; they ſel- 
dom appear on foot. They are dextrous in ſhooting at a mark, infomuch 
that a Tartar, while at full gallop, will cleft a pole with an arrow, 
though at a conſiderable diſtance, The dreſs of the men is very fimple 
and fit for action; it generally conſiſts of a ſhort jacket, with narrow 
fleeves made of deer ſkin, having the fur outward ; trowſers and hoſe of 
the ſame kind of ſkin, both of one piece, and light to the limbs. The 
Tartars live in huts half ſunk under ground ; they have a fire in the mid- 
dle, with a hole in the top to ler out the ſmoak, and benches round the 
fire to ſit or lie upon. This ſeems to be the common method of livin 
among all the northern nations, from Lapland eaſtward, to the Japaneſe 
ocean. In the extreme northern regions, during the winter, every family _ 
burrows itfelf as it were under ground; and we are told, that ſo ſociable 
are they in their diſpoſitions, that they make ſubterraneous communica- 
UE tiong 
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tions with each other, ſo that they may be ſaid to live in an inviſible eity, 
The, Tartars are immoderately fond of horſe-fleſn, eſpecially if it be 
young, and a little tainted, which makes their cabbins extremely naufe- 
ous, . Though horſe-fleſh be pr raw by ſome northern tribes, the 
neral way of eating it is after it has been ſmoaked and dried. The 
artars purchaſe their wives with cattle. In their marriages they are not 
very delicate. Little or no difference is made between the child of a con- 
cubine or ſlave, and that of the wife; but among the heads of the tribes, 
tke wife's ſon is always preferred to the ſucceſſion. After a wife is turned 
of 40, ſhe is employed in menjal duties as another ſervant, and as ſuch 
muſt attend the young wives who ſucceed to their places; nor is it uncom- 
mon in ſome of the more barbarous tribes, for a father to marry his 
on dangh oer. 90 es U + 
Rz1zc10n.] The religion of the Tartars ſomewhat reſembles their 
civil government, and is commonly accommodated to that of their neigh- 
bours, for it partakes of the Mahometan, the Gentoo, the Greek, and 
even the popiſh religions. Some of them are the groſſeſt idolators, and 
workly little rude images dreſſed up in rags. - Each has his own'deity, 
with whom they make very free when matters do not go according to their 
own mind. The religion and government of the kingdom of Tibet, a 
large tract of Tartary, bordering upon China, form the moſt extraordi- 
nary article that is to be found in the hiſtory of mankind. The Tibet- 
tians are governed by a living, eating, and drinking god, whom they 
believe to be omnipotent, and whom they call the Grand Lama, or Dalay 
Lama. He reſides in a pagoda or temple; upon the mountain Putali, in 
a croſs-legged poſture, but without ſpeaking or moving, otherwiſe than 
by ſometimes lifting his hand in approbation of a favourite worſhapper. 
Not only the Tibettines, but the neighbouring Princes and people flock 
in incredible numbers, with rich preſents, to pay him their -adorations z 
and he generally appears to be a healthy, ruddy-faced young man, about 
27 years of age. This being appoints deputies under him, the chief of 
whom is called the Tipa, who takes care of all the temporal affairs of the 
Kingdoms and has a number of ſubſtituted: lamas. Theſe are properly 
the king and the governors. of Tibet, both civil and military; it being 
below the dignity of the grand lama to ſuperintend any temporal concerns. 
As to the grand lama, he is himſelf the moſt. miſerable wretch in the 
empire. He is purchaſed, when young, from a healthy peaſant, and 
privately brought up by the lamas to the buſineſs of his function, which 
is to move by clock-work, and to be carried in ſtate to the place of his 
impriſonment, where he remains till next day, when the farce of his en- 
thronement is repeated. When he falls ill, or becomes too old to act his 
part, he is diſpatched by his miniſters, who produce another, as like him 
as they can find in his room: and when any alteration is obſerved, they 
always give ſatisfactory reaſons why the dalay lama has changed his ap- 
pearance. He is never ſuffered to touch any of the fine fruit d viands 
that are brought to his ſhrine, all which are devoured by his miniſters, 
who take care to diet him in his priſon. Such are the general outlines of 
this pretended theocracy, in which all travellers are agreed, however they 
may differ among themſelves as to modes and-circumftances.- 
LEaRNzNG.] The reader may be ſurprized to find this article among 
a nation of Tartars, yet nothing is more certain than that under Zingis 
Khan, and Tamerlane, and their early deſcendants, Aſtracan and the 
neighbouring countries were the ſeats of learning and politeneſs, as well 
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2s empire and magnificence. Modern luxury, be it ever ſo ſplendid, falls 
ſhort of that of thoſe. priaees. and ſome remains of their taſte in arehitee- 
ture are ſtill extant, but in ſpata ſo deſolate,; that they ate almoſt-inacceſ- 
ſible. The cultivation of learning was the firſt care of the prince, and 
enerally committed to the es chis ou /n relations or principal grandees. 
They wrote in the Perſian and; Atabie topguesy and their hillories, many 
of which are ſtill extant in- in manuſcript; curry with them the ſtrongeſt 
marks of authenticity a: gackng 37d 2 9 242 30,166 235 9954) 30 49 
 Cuno541T183-] Theſe are comprehended in the remains of the build- 
ings, left, by the abovementioned great conquerors, and their ſucceffors; 
they are, however, but little known to Europeans, though many of them 
are ſaidto have been diſcovered, by the. wandering Tartars in the internal 
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parts of the country. Some gold and ſilver coins of the ſame "* 
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ave likewiſe, been found, with ſeveral manuſcripts neatly written, b 


have been carried to; Peterſburg... In 1720, ſays Mr. Voltaire, f | 
Hiſtory of Peter the Great, there was found in Calmue Tartary, a ſab- AF 
terraneous houſe of ſtone, ſome urns, lamps, and earrings, an equeſtrian 
ſtatue, an oriental prince with a diadem on on his head, two women 
ſeated on thrones, and a roll of manuſcripts, which was ſent by Peter the 
Great to the Academy of Inſcriptions at Paris, and proved to be in the 
language of Tibet. 5 an adus il 10, ne 
Cirizs AND rows. ] Of theſe we know little but the names, and | 
that they are no better than fixed herds. They may be ſaid to be places 5 
of abode rather than towns oggcities, for we do not find that they are under | 
any regular government, or that they can make a defence againſt an 
enemy. The few. places, however, that are mentioned in the preceding | 
diviſions of this country, merit notice. Tobolſkci and Aſlracan are con- 
ſiderable cities, the firſt containing 15;000, and the latter 70, ooo inhabi- 1 
tants. Forts, villages, and towns have lately been erected in different | 
parts of Siberia, for civilizing the inhabitants, and rendering them obe- 
dient to the Ruſſian government. But apprehend-it will require a conſider- 
able time before any fixed plan of government can be formed in this country. 

COMMERCE AND: MANUPACTURES.]- This head makes no figure in 
the hiſtory of Tartary, their chief traffic conſiſting in cattle, ſkins, bea- 
vers, rhubarb, muſk and fiſh, +. The Aſtracans, notwithſtanding their 
interruptions by the wild Tartars; carry on à conſiderable traffic into Per- 
ſia, to which they export red leather, waollen and linen cloth, and ſome 
European manufacture 

Hisroxx.] Though it is certain that Tartary, formerly known 
the name of Scythia, peopled the northern parts of Europe, and furniſhed 
thoſe amazing numbers who, under various names, deſtroyed the Roman 
empire, yet it is now but very thinly inhabited; and thoſe fine provinces, 
where learning and the arts reſided, are now ſcenes of horror and barba- 
rity. This 3 dee. been owing to the dreadfol maſſacres made among 


the nations two, abovementioned conquerors and their deſcendants ; 
for nothing More common in their hiſtories than their putting to the 
ſword three or four hundred thouſand people in a few days 
The country of Uſbee Tartary was once the ſeat of a more powerful 
empire than that of Rome or Greece. It was not only the native country, - * 
but the favourite reſidenee of Zingis Khan and Tamerlane, who enriched 
it with the ſpoils of India and the eaſtern world. It is fo -difficnk to diſ- 


- — 


cover any remains of magnificence here, that dme authors häbe | abſirdly- * ; 
queſtioned the veracity of the hiſtorians of cheſe great conguerots, though. | 
3 8 | it 
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It be better eſtabliſhed than that of the Greek or Roman writers. The 
fame may be ſaid of Tamerlane, whoſe memory has been more permanent 
than that of Zingis Khan, and whoſe deſcent is claimed not only by all 
the Khans and petty princes of Tartary, but by the emperor of Indoſtan 
himſelf. The capital of this country is Bokharia, which was known to 
the antients by the name of Bucharia, and it is fituated in the latitude of 
39 degrees 15 minutes, and 13 miles diſtant from the once famous city of 
Samarcand, the birth-place of Tamerlane the Great. | 
- The preſent inhabitants of this immenſe common compoſe innumerable 
tribes, who range at pleaſure with their flocks and their herds, in the old 
triarchal manner. Their tribes are commanded by ſeparate Khans or 
aders, who, upon particular emergencies, ele& a great Khan, who 
. a paramount power, over ſtrangers as well as natives, and who can 


| into the field from 20 to 100,000 horſemen. ' Their chief refidence 
is à kind of military ſtation, which is moved and ſhifted according to the 
chance of war and other occaſions. They are. bounded on every fide by 
the Ruſſian, the Chineſe, the Mogul, the Perſian, or the Turkiſh em- 
ires; each of whom are puſhing on their conqueſts in this extenſive, and 
in ſome places fertile country. The Khans pay a tribute, or acknow- 
ledgement of their dependency, upon one or other of their powerful 
. neighbours, who treat them with caution and lenity ; as the friendſhip cf 
theſe barbarians is of the utmoſt conſequence to the powers with whom 
they are allied. Some tribes, however, affect independency, and when 
united they form a powerful body, and of late have been very formidable 
to their neighbours, particularly to the Chineſe, -as we ſhall mention in 
our account of that empire. 3 4's ; | 
The method of carrying on war, by waſting the country, is very an- 
tient among the Tartars, and practiſed by all of them ſrom the Danube 
eaſtward. This circumſtance renders them a dreadful enemy to regular 
troops, who mult thereby be deprived of all ſubſiſtence ; while the Tar- 
tars, having always many ſpare horſes to kill and eat, are at no loſs for 
proviſions, 4 | . 
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The Empire of CHINA. 
SITUATION AND. EXTENT. 
Miles. „ | 
Length 1440 between J 20 and 42 north latitude; 
Breadth 1260 9s and 123 caſt longitude. 


Bovxvanres.)] g7 is bounded by the Chineſe Tartary, on the narth j 
| by the Pacific vcean,, which divideg it from Nort 


America, on the eaſt; by the Chineſian fea, ſouth ;4 T quin; 
and the Tartarian capmtries of Tibet and Ruſſia, on the? | 15 
Divisiogs.] The great divifion of this empire, ac ing to the 


authors of the Univerſal hiſtory, is into fifteen prövinces (exclufive of that 
of Lyau-tong, which is ſituate without the great wall, though under the 
ſame dominion); each of which might, for their largeneſs; fertility, po- 
pulouſneſs, and opulence, paſs for fo many diftin& kingdoms. K 
But it is neceſſary to inform the reader, that the informations contained 
in Du Halde's voluminous account of China, are drawn from the papers 
of Jeſuits, and other religious ſent thither by the pope, but whoſe _ 
: / n3 
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Jons have been at an end for above half a century. Some of thoſe 
fathers were men of penetration and judgment, and had great opportu- 
nities of being informed about a century ago; but even their accounts 


of this empire are juſtly to be ſuſpected. They had powerful enemies 
at the court of Rome, where they maintained their tooting, only by 
magnifying their own labours and ſucceſſes, as well as the importance of 
the Chineſe empire. 99 UE INS qd 45: ee 
Nauk. ] It is probably owing to a Chineſe word, ſignifying Middle; 
from a notion the natives had that their country lay in the middle of the 


” . = | 


 MounTains.] China, excepting to the north, is a plain country; and 
contains no remarkable mountains. Wen OG b 92 NN 
Rivers and WATER.] The chief are the Yamour; and the 
which are the boundary between the Ruſſian and Chineſe Tartary; WW 
Crocceas, or Whambo, or the Fellow River; the Kiam, or the Blue 
River, and the Tay. Common water in China is very indifferent, and is 
in ſome places boiled to make it fit for uſe. 69/22 bg Non 
Bays.] The chief are thoſe of Nanking and Cantan. mn. 
Canants,] Theſe are ſufficient to entitle the antient Chineſe to the 


character of being the wiſeſt and moſt induſtrious people in the world. 


The commodiouſneſs and length of their canals are incredible. The 
chief of them are lined with hewn ſtone on the ſides, and they are ſo 
deep, that they carry large veſſels, and ſometimes they extend above 1000 
miles in length. Thoſe veſſels are fitted up for all the conveniencies 
of life, and it has been thought by ſome that in China the water contains 
as many inhabitants as the land: They are furniſhed with ſtone quays; 
and ſometimes with bridges of an amazing conſtruction. The navigation 
1s low, and the veſſels ſometimes drawn by men. No precautions are 
wanting, that could be formed by art or perſeverance for the ſafety of the 
paſſengers in caſe a canal is croſſed by a rapid river, or expoſed to torrents 
from the mountains. Thoſe canals, and the variety that is ſeen upon 
their borders, renders China the mot delightful to the eye of any country 
in the world, as well as fertile, in places that are not ſo by nature. 
ForesTs.] Such is the induſtry of the Chineſe, that they are not en- 
cumbered with foreſts or wood, though no country is better fitted for pro- 
ducing timber of all kinds. They ſuffer, however, none to grow but 
for ornament and uſe, or on the ſides of mountains, from -whence-the 
trees, when cut down, can be conveyel to any place by water. 
Air, soit; AND' PRODUCE.] The air of this empire is atcording to 
the fituation of the places. Towards the north it is ſharp, in the middle 
mild, and in the ſouth hot. The ſoil is either by nature or art fruitful 
of every thing that can miniſter to the neceſſities, conveniencies, or 
luxurieagof Nel The culture of the cotton, and the rice-fields; from 
the inhabitants are cloathed and fed; is ingenious almoſt 
beyond” def he rare ttees, and aromatic productions, either 
ornamental d medicinal, that abound in other parts of the world, are 
to be found in China; and ſome are peculiar to itfelf ; but even a 
catalogue of them would form à little volume. Some, however, muſt 
be mentiondd. „ gd 0 age; 
© The tallow tree has à ſhort trunk, a ſmooth hark, crooked branches, 
ted leaves, ſhaped like a heart, and is about the height of a common 
cherry- tree. The fruit it produces has all the qualities of our tallom 2 
when manufactured wit oil, ſerve the natives as candles bus: they 
e | k 1 ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, nor is their light clear. Of the other trees, peculiar to China, 
are ſome which yield a kind of flour; ſome partake of the nature of 
: pepper. The gums of ſome are poiſonous, but afford the fineſt varniſh 
in the world. After all that can be ſaid of thoſe, and many other bez1. 
tiful and uſeful trees, the Chineſe, notwithſtanding their induſtry, are fo 
wedded to their antient cuſtoms, that they. are very little, if at all, 
meliorated by cultivation. The ſame may be ſaid of their richeſt fruits, 
which, in general, are far from being ſo delicions as thoſe of Europe, 
and indeed af America. This is owing to the Chineſe never practiſing 
grafting, or inoculation of trees, and knowing nothing of experimental 

ardening. 25 war Trot | 
TA — be unpardonable here not to mention the raw-filk, which ſo 
much abounds in China, and above all, the tea plant or fhrub. It is 
— in rows, and pruned to prevent its luxuriancy. Notwithſtandir 
our long intercourſe with China, writers are ftill divided about the af 
ferent ſpecies and culture of this plant. It is generally thought that the 
reen and bohea grows on the ſame ſhrub, but that the latter admits of 
ome kind of preparation, which takes away its raking qualities, and gives 
| It a deeper colour. The other kinds, which go by the names of imperi:|, 
congo, ſinglo, and the like, are occaſioned probably by the nature of the 

foils, and from the provinces in which they grow. The culture of this 
plant ſeems to be very ſimple, and it is certain, that ſome kinds are of a 
much higher and more delicious flavour than others. It is thought that 
the fineſt, which is called the Flower of the tea, is imported over land 
to Ruſſia ; but we know of little difference in their effects on the human 
body. The greateſt is between the bohea and the green. | 

I am apt to think that the Portugueze had the uſe of tea long before 
the Engliſh, and that it was introduced among the latter, before the reſto- 
ration, as mention of it is made in the firſt act of parliament, that ſettiel 
the exciſe on the king for life in 1660. Catharine of Liſbon, wife 0 
Charles I. rendered the uſe of it common at his court. The ginſeng, 
ſo famous among the Chineſe, as the univerſal remedy, and monopolized 
even by 'their emperors, is now found to. be but a common root, and 13 
diſcovered in the Britiſh America. When brought to Europe, it is little 
diſtinguiſhed for its healing qualities, and this inſtance alone ought to 


teach us with what caution the former accounts of China are to be read. 


The ginſeng, however, is a native of the Chineſe Tartary. 
METALS AND MINERALS.] China (if we are to believe naturaliſls) 

produces all metals and minerals that are known in the werld, White 

copper is peculiar to itſelf, but we know of no extraordinary quality it 


that.of not introducing ee Wwe rn of gold and filver, for fear ef 
hurting induftry. Their gold 


the mines of "Honaa, 1 e 
PorurarT loc AND INHABITANTS.) The number of Chineſe, by 


-fiaed,-their faces broad, their eyes black .and-{mal}, their. noſes 
| a 


- rather 
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rather ſhort, The Chineſe have particular ideas of beauty, They pluck 


up the hairs of the lower part of their-faces, by the roots, with tweezers, 


leaving a few ſtraggling ones by way of beard, Their Tartar princes 


compel them to cut off the hair of their heads, and like Mahometays, to 
wear only a lock on the crown. Their complexions towards the north is 
fair, towards the ſouth ſwarthy, and the fatter a man is, they think him 
the handſomer. Men of quality, and learning, who are not much expoſed 
to the ſun, are delicately complexioned, and they who are bred to letters, 
let the nails of their fingers grow to an enormous length, to ſhew that 
they are not employed in manual labour. | 5. | 
The women have little eyes, plump, roſy lips, black hair, regular fea- 
tures, and a delicate though florid complexion. 'The-ſmallneſs of their 
feet is reckoned a principal part of their beauty, and no ſwathing is 
omitted, when they are young, to give them that accompliſhment, ſo that 
when they grow up, they may be ſaid to totter rather than to walk. 
This fanciful piece of beauty was probably invented by the antient Chi- 
neſe, to palliate their jealouſy. ü 5 
To enter into all the ſtarch ridiculous formalities of the Chineſe, eſpe 
cially their men of quality, when paying or receiving-viſits, would give 
my reader little information, and leſs amuſement, and very probably 
come too late, as the manners of the Chineſe, fince they fell under the 
power of the Tartars, are greatly altered, and daily vary. It is ſufficient 
to obſerve, that the legiſlators of China, looking upon ſubmiſſion and 
ſubordination as the corner-ſtones of all ſociety, deviſed thoſe outward 
marks of reſpect, ridiculous as they 1 to us, as the teſt of duty and 
reſpect from inferiors to ſuperiors, and their capital maxim was, that the 
man who was deficient in civility, was void of good ſenſGm. 
By the lateſt and beſt accounts, the Chineſe in general are the moſt 
diſhoneſt, low, thieving ſet in the world, and they employ their natural 
quickneſs only to improve the arts of cheating the nations they deal with, 
eſpecially the Europeans, whom they cheat with great eaſe, particularly 
the Engliſh, but they obſerve that none but a Chineſe can cheat a 
Chineſe, 'They are fond of law diſputes beyond any people in tlie world. 


Their hypocriſy is without bounds, and the men of property among 


them, practiſe the moſt avowed bribery, and the loweſt meanneſſes ra 
Obtain preferment. 7 <a: | SY 

Drtss.] This varies according to the degrees of men among them. 
The men wear caps on their heads of the faſhion of a bell, thoſe of 
quality are ornamented with jewels. The reſt of their dreſs is eaſy and 
looſe, conſiſting of a veſt and a ſaſh, a coat or gown thrown over them, 
ſilk boots quilted with cotton, and a pair of drawers. The ladies towards 
the ſouth wear nothing on their head. Sometimes their hair is drawn 
up in a. net, and ſometimes it is diſhevelled. Their dreſs differs but 
little from that of the men, only their gown or upper garment has very 
large open fleeves. The dreſs, both of men and women, varies however 
according to the temperature of the climate. + f 5 | 
 Marzraces.] The parties never ſee each other in China till the 

ain is concluded by the parents, and that is generally when the 
parties are perfe& children. Next to being barren, the greateſt ſcandal 
1s to bring females into the world; and if a woman of a poor family 
happens to have three or four girls, ſucceſſively, ſhe will expoſe or ſtrangle 
them, which is the principal reaſon of ſo many children being found in 


." CHINA. | 
FuxxkRALSs.] people of note cauſe their coffins to be made, and their 
- «tombs to be built in their life-time. No perſons are buried within the 
walls of a city, nor is a dead corpſe ſuffered to be brought into a town, if 
a perſon died in the country. Every Chineſe keeps in his houſe a table, 
upon which are written the names of his father, grandfather, and great 
grandfather ; before which they frequently burn incenſe; and proſtrate 
themſelves ; and when the father of a family dies, the name of the great 
grandfather is taken away, and that of the deceaſed is added, 
- Lancvace.] The Chineſe language confiſts of a very few words, or 
rather ſyllables, which admit of fo many variations, and fo much modi- 
fed by ſounds and action, that it is generally thought no ſtranger can 
attain it, ſo as to ſpeak it. TOTO eee 
* Gemivs AND LEARNING.] The genius of the Chineſe is peculiar 
to themſelves. They have no conception of what is beautiful in writing, 
regular in architecture, or natural in painting, and yet in their gardening, 
-and planning their grounds, they hit upon the true ſublime and beautifal 
The learning of the Chineſe has been diſplayed in ſeveral ſpecimens pub- 
liſhed by Du Halde, as well as of poetry, but they contain no more than 
a ſet of maxims and precepts, accommodated to public and private life, 
without any thing argumentative or deſcriptive. They perform all the 
operations of arithmetic with prodigious quickneſs, but differently from 
the Europeans. Till the latter came among them, they were ignorant of 
mathematical learning, and all its depending arts. They had no appa- 
Tatus for aſtronomical obſervations ; and metaphyſical learning, if it ex- 
iſted among them, was only known to their phileſophers ; but even the 
arts introduced by the Jeſuits, were of very ſhort duration among them, 
and laſted very little longer than the reign of Cang-hi, who was contem- 
Porary with our Charles ff. nor is it very probable they ever will be re- 
vived. It has been generally ſaid, that they underſtood printing before 
the Europeans; but that can be only applied to block printing, for the 
fuſile and moveable types were undoubtedly Dutch or German inventions. 
The Chineſe, however, had alamanacs, which were ſtamped from plates 
or blocks, many hundred years before printing was diſcovered in Europe. 
The invention of gun- powder is juſtly claimed by the Chineſe, who made 
_ *uſe of it _=— Zingis Khan and Tametlane. They ſeem to have known 
nothing of ſmall fire-arms, and to have been acquainted only with the 
cannon, which they call the fire-pan. Their induſt in their manu- 
factures of ſtaffs, porcelane, ja anning, and the like Candid trades, 1s 
amazing, and can be equal 4 only by their labours in the field, in 
making canals, levelling mountains, raifing gardens, and navigating 
their junks and boats. | | Lip | 
AnT1qQuiTIES AND CUR1OSITIES.} Few natural curioſities preſent 
themſelves in China, that have not been comprebhended under preceding 
articles. Some volcanos, rivers and lakes of particular qualities, are to 
be found in different parts of the empire, The volcano of Lineſung is 
ſaid ſometimes to make ſo furious a diſcharge of fire and aſhes, as to oc- 
*cafion a tempeſt in the air, and ſome of their lakes are faid to petrify 
Kſhes when put into them. The artificial curioſities of China are ſtu- 
pendous, The great wall, ſeparating China from 'Tartary, to prevent 
the incurſions of the Tartars, is ſuppoſed to extend 1500 miles. It is 
*carried over mountains and valleys, and reaches from the province of 
:Xenfi to the Kang ſea, between the provinces of Pekin and Lznotum. It 
3s in molt places built of brick and mortar, which is ſo * 
BRIT So 2 + | ; 


that though it has flood for 1800 years, it is but little decayed. The be- 
ginning of this wall is a large bulwark of ſtone raiſed in the ſea, in the 
province of Patcheli, to the eaſt of Pekin, and almoſt in the ſame lari- 
tude; it is built like the walls of the capital city of the empire, but 
much wider, being terraſſed and caſed with bricks, and is from 20 to 2 
feet high. P. Regis, and the other gentleman, who took a map of ets 
provinces, often ſtretched a line on the top, to meaſure the baſis of tri-' 
angles, and to take diſtant points with an inſtrument. They always 
found it paved wide enough for five or ſix horſemen to travel abreaſt with 
eaſe, Mention has been already made of the prodigious canals and roads, 
that are cut through this empire. WES 
The artificial mountains preſent on their tops, temples, monaſteries, 
and other edifices, fabricated by hands. Some part, however, of what 
we are told concerning the cavities in theſe mountains, ſeems to be fabu- 
lous. The Chineſe bridges cannot be ſufficiently admired. They are 
built ſometimes upon barges ſtrongly chained together, yet ſo as to be 
parted, and to let the veſſels paſs that ſail up and down the river. Some 
of them run from mountain to mountain, and conſiſt only of one arch; 
that over the river Saffrany is 400 cubits long, and 500 high, though a 
fingle arch, and joins two mountains; and ſome in the interior parts of 
the empire, are ſaid to be ſtill more ſtupendous. The triumphal arches 
of this country form the next ſpecies of artificial curiofities. Thougk 
they are not built-in the Greek or Roman ſtile of architecture, yet they 
are ſuperb and beautiful, and erected to the memories of their great men, 
with vaſt labour and expence. They are ſaid in the whole to be 1102, 
200 of which are particularly magnificent. Their ſepulchral monuments 
make likewiſe a great figure. Their towers, the models of which are 
now ſo common in Europe under the name of pagodas, are vaſt embel- 
hihments to the face of their country. They ſeem to be conſtructed by a 
regular order, and all of them are finiſhed with exquiſite carvings and 
gildings, and other ornaments ; that at Nankin, which is 200 feet high, 
and 40 in diameter, is the moſt admired. It is called the Porcelaine 
Tower, becauſe it is lined with Chineſe tiles. Their temples are chiefly 
remarkable for the diſagreeable taſte in which they are built, for their 
capaciouſneſs, their whimſical ornaments, and the uglineſs of the idols 
they contain. The Chineſe are remarkably fond of bells, which gave 
name to one of their principal feſtivals. A bell of Pekin weighs 120,000 
pounds, but its found is ſaid to be diſagreeable. The laſt curioſity I ſhall 
mention, is their fire-works, which in China exceed thoſe of all other 
nations. In ſhort, every province in China is a ſcene of curioſities. 
Their baildings, excepting as mentioned, their pagodas, being confined 
to no order, and ſuſceptible of all kinds of ornaments, have a wild variety, 
and a pleaſing elegance not void of magnificence, that is agreeable to the | 
eye and the imagination, and preſents a diverſity of objects not to bs 
found in European architecture. r Rn ; 
- Carey cxTrEs.] Little can be faid of theſe more than that ſome of 
them are immenſe, and there is great reaſon to believe their population 18 
much.exaggerated. The empire is ſaid to contain 4400 walled cities; 
the chief of which are Pekin, Nankin, and Canton. The former is the 
reſidence of the preſent royal family, and is moderately reckoned to con- 
tain two millions of inhabitants, but Nankin is ſaid to exceed it both in 
kxtent and population. The walls of Pekin are 50 cubits high, and are 
defended by towers, at a bow-ſhot diſtance from each other, with le- 
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doubts at every gate; It is divided into two parts like London and Weſt⸗ 
minſter, the Chineſe and the Tartar, The imperial palace, which is no 
other than an amazing aſſemblage of neat beautiful buildings, but with- 
out order or regularity, ſtands in the latter. Tee | 
TRADE AND MANUFACTURES.] China is ſo happily fituated, and 
produces ſuch a variety of materials for manufactures, that it may be ſaid 
to be the native land of induſtry ; but jit is an induſtry without taſte or 
| elegance; though carried on with vaſt art and neatneſs. They make paper 
of the bark of bamboo, and other trees, as well as of cotton, but not 
comparable for records or printing, to the European. Their ink, for 
the uſe of drawing, is well known in England, and.is ſaid to be made of 
oil and lamp-black.- I have already mentioned the antiquity of their 
printing, which they ſtill do by cutting their characters on blocks of 
wood, The manufacture of that earthen ware, generally known by the 
name of China, was long a ſecret in Europe, and brought immenſe ſums 
to that country. The antients knew and eſteemed it highly under the 
name of Porcelaine, but it was of a much better fabric than the modern. 
Though the Chineſe affect to keep that manufacture ſtill a ſecret, yet it is 
well known that the principal material is a prepared pulverized earth, and 
that ſeveral European countries far exceed the Chineſe in manufacturing 
this commodity *®. The Chineſe ſilks are generally plain and flowered 
gawſes, and they are ſaid to have been originally fabricated in that 


Country, where the art of rearing filk- worms was firſt diſcovered. They 


manufacture filks likewiſe of a more durable kind; and their cotton, and 
other cloths, are famous for furniſhing a light warm wear. 
Their trade, it is well known, is open to all the European nations, 
with whom they deal for ready money; for ſuch is the pride and avarice 
of the Chĩneſe, that they think no manufactures equal to their own. But 
it is certain, that fince the diſcovery of the porcelaine manufactures, and 
the vaſt improvements the Europeans have made in the weaving branches, 
the Chineſe commerce has been on-the decline. 5440 i 
ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.]. This was a moſt inſtruQive 
entertaining article, before the conqueſt of China by the Tartars; for 
though their princes retain many fundamental maxims of the old Chineſe, 
they have obliged the inhabitants to deviate from the antient diſcipline in 
many reſpects. Perhaps their acquaintance with the Europeans may have 
contributed to their degeneracy. The original plan of the Chineſe go- 
vernment was patriarchal, almoſt in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. Duty 
and obedience to the father of each family was recommended and enforced 
in the moſt rigorous manner, but at the ſame time, the emperor was con- 
ſidered as the father of the whole. His mandarines, or great officers of 
ſtate, were looked upon as his ſubſtitutes, and the degrees of ſubmiſſion 
which were due from the: inferior ranks to the ſuperior, were ſettled and 
obſerved with the moſt ſcrupulous. preciſion, and in a manner that to us 
ſeems highly ridiculous. This ſimple claim of obedience required great 
_ addreſs and knowledge of human nature, to render it effeftual ; and the 
Chineſe legiſlators, Confucius particularly, appear to have been men of 
wonderful abilities. They enveloped their dictates in a number of myſti- 
cal appearances, ſo as to ſtrike the people with awe and veneration. The 
> | N. TOTAE : Mandarines 


The Engliſh in particular have carried this branch to a high degree of perfection, as 
appears from the commiſſions which have been received of late from ſeveral princes of 
Europe; and we hope that a manufacture ſo generally uſeful, will meet with encourage 

ment from every true patriot among ourſelves = a | | "ay 
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| CHING 335 
mandarines had modes of ſpeaking and writing, different from thoſe of 
other ſubjects, and the people were taught to believe that their princes 
partook — divinity, ſo that they were ſeldom ſeen, and more ſeldom 
approached, . | 2 W e 
Though this ſyſtem preſerved the public illity, for an incredible 
number of — yet it had a fantlamental eff that often convulſed; 
and at laſt proved fatal to the ſtate, becauſe the ſame attention was not 
paid to the military as the civil duties. The Chineſe had paſſions like 
other men, and ſometimes a weak or wicked adminiſtration drove them 


into arms, and a revolution eafily ſucceeded, which they juſtified by ſay - 


ing, that their ſovereign had ceaſed to be their father. During thoſe com- 
motions, one of the parties naturally invited their neighbours the Fartars 
to their aſſiſtance, and it was thus thoſe barbarians, who had great ſagacity, 
became acquainted with the weak fide of their conftitution, and they 
availed themſelves accordingly, by invading and conquering the empire. 

Beſides the great doctrine of patriarchal obedience, the Chineſe had 
ſumptuary laws, and regulations ha the expences of all degrees of ſubjects, 
which were very uſeful in preſerving the public tranquillity, and prevent · 
ing the effects of ambition. By their inſtitutions likewiſe the mandarines 
might remonſtrate to the emperor, but in the moſt ſubmiſſive manner, 
upon the errors of his government; and when he was a virtgous prince, 
this freedom was often attended with the moſt ſalutary effects. No country 
in the world is ſo well ided with magiſtrates for the diſcharge of juſtice, 
both in civil and criminal matters, as China, but they are often ineffectual 
through want of public virtue in the execution. The emperor is ſtiled 


| Holy Som of Heaven, Sole Governor of the Earth, Great Father of his People. 


RELIOIOx.] This article is nearly connected with the precedi 
Though the antient Chineſe worſhipped idols, and ſeemed to admit of a 
particular providence, yet their philoſophers and legiſlators were atheiſts _ 
or materialiſts, and indulged the people in the worſhip of ſenſible objects, 
only to make them more ſubmiſſive to government. The Jeſuits long im- 
poſed upon the public of Europe ow this head, and ſuffered their proſelytes 
to worſhip Tien, pretending, that it was no other than the name of God 
but a ſtrict ſcrutiny being made by the court of Rome, it was found to 
ſignify univerſal matter. The truth is, Confucius, and the Chineſe legiſ- 
lators, introdueed a moſt excellent ſyſtem of morals among the people, 
and endeavoured to ſupply the belief of a future ſtate, by 1. to 
them the worſhip of inferior deities; Their morality approximates to that 
of Chriſtianity, but as we know little of their religion, but through the 
Jeſuits, we cannot adopt for truth the numerous inſtances which they tell 


us of the conformity of the Chineſe with the Chriſtian religion, Thoſe 


fathers, it muſt be owned, were men of great abilities, and made a won- 
derful progreſs above a century ago in their converſions; but they miſtook 
the true character of the emperor who was their patron, for he no ſooner 
found that they were in fact aſpiring to the civil direction of the govern- 
ment, than he expelled them, levelled their churches with the ground, and 
rohibited the exerciſe of their religion; ſince which time Chriſtianity 
has made no figure in China. „ 1 x | 
Regvenves.] Theſe are faid by ſome, to amount to twenty millions 
ſterling a year; but this cannot be meant in money, which does not at all 
nd in China. The taxes collected for the uſe of the ——— in 


rice, and other commodities, are certainly very great, an 
114 | 
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Mir traxN AND MARINE STRENGTH-] China is; at this time, a fas 
more powerful empire, than it was before its conqueſt by the eaſtern Tar- 
tars in 1644. This is owing to the conſummate policy of Chun-tchi, the 
firſt Tartarian emperor of China, who obliged his hereditary ſubjects to 
conform themſelves to the Chineſe manners and policy, and the Chineſe 
to wear the Tartar dreſs and arms. The two nations were thereby incor- 
orated. The Chineſe were appointed to all the civil offices of the empire. 
The emperor made Pekin the ſeat of his government, and the Tartars 
quietly ſubmitted to a change of their country and condition which was ſo 
much in their favour. N n u PS: AIG 40 47. 
This ſecyrity, however, of the Chineſe from the Tartars, takes: from 
them all military objects; the Tartar power alone being formidable to 
that empire. The only danger that threatens it at preſent, is the diſuſe 
of arms. The Chineſe land army is ſaid to conſiſt of five millions of men, 
but in theſe are comprehended all who ate employed in the collection of 
the revenue, and the preſervation of the canals, the great roads, and the 
public peace. The imperial guards amount to about 30, ooo. As to the 
marine force, it is compoſed chiefly of the junks, we have already men- 
tioned, and other ſmall ſhips, that trade coaſt- ways, or to the neighbour- 
ing countries, or to prevent ſudden deſcents, * Sun: 
His rokr.] The Chineſe pretend, as a nation, to an antiquity be- 
yond all meaſure of credibility ; bat though their pretenſions have been 
repeatedly confuted by learned men, they certainly have evidences of a 
much higher antiquity than any people on earth (the. Jews perhaps ex- 
cepted} can produce. Their exactneſs in aſtronomical obſervations, rude 
as they were in that ſcience, before their commerce with the Europeans; 
their immemorial uſe of printing; their peaceable ,patriarchal ſcheme of 
government, and ſeveral other incidental advantages, contributed to this 
Priority. A ſucceſſion of excellent princes, and a duration of domeſtic 
tranquillity, united legiſlation with philoſophy, and produced their Fo-hi, 
whoſe hiſtory, however, is 3 up in myſteries; their Li-Laokum, 
and, above all, their Confucius, at once the Solon and the Socrates of 
China. After all, the internal revolutions of the empire, though rare, 
produced the moſt dreadful effects, in proportion as its conſtitution was 
pacific, and they were attended with the moſt bloody exterminations in 
ſome provinces; ſo that though the Chineſe empire is hereditary, the im- 
perial ſucceſſion was more than once broken into. 1 
Neither the great Zinghis Khan, nor Tamerlane, though they often 
defeated the Chineſe, could ſubdue their empire, and neither of them 
could keep the conqueſts they made there. The celebrated wall, proved 
but a feeble barrier againſt the arms of thoſe famous Tartars, After their 
invaſions were over, the Chineſe went to war with the Manchew Tartars, 
while an indolent worihleſs emperor, Tſong-tching, was upon the throne, 
In the mean while a bold rebel, named Li-cong-tſe, in the province of 
Se-tchuen, dethroned the emperor, who hanged himſelf, as did moſt of 
his courtiers and women. Ou-ſan-quey, the Chineſe general, on the 
frontiers of Tartary, refuſed to recognize the uſurper, and made a. peace 
with Tſongate, the Manchew prince, who drove the uſurper from the 
| throne, and took poſſeſſion of it himſelf,” about the year 1644. The 
| Tartar maintained himſelf in his authority, and as has been already men- 
tioned, wiſely incorporated his hereditary ſubjects with the Chineſe, ſo that 
in effect Manchew Tartary became an acquiſition to China, | He was ſuc- 
eccded by a prince of great natural and acquired abilities, Who was th 
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patron of the jeſuits, but knew how.to check them when he found 8 
intermeddling with the affairs of his government. 


Abent the year 1661, the Chineſe, under this Tartar family, drove tho 


4 


Pak out of the iſland of Formoſa, which the latter. had taken from he 
Portugueſe. Though the intercourſe between Europe and China bas been 


greatly. improved fince that time, yet we know very little of the interpal 
events of China, excepting thoſe that affect cur trade, which is now at a 
15 paſs in that country, owing ta the vaſt diſtance and uncertainty of 


e voyage, the, native chicanery of the Chineſe themſelves, and the 


uropeans having ſupplied themſelves either at home or from other coun- 
tries with many, of their commodities. ; 
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Sirukriox and} HI'S. vaſt country is ſituated between the 
6, BOUNDARIES. - A 66th and 4cgth dep. of eaſt longitude, 
and between 1 and 49.9 north latitude, It is bounded on the north by 
countries of U 

n; on the caſt, by 
5 the Indian fea... 


oy 


ee great parts; firſt, the Peninſula of India beyond the Geng, called 
the Further Peninſula ;; ſecondly, the main land, or the Mogul's 

thirdly, the Peninſula within or on this fide the Ganges: all of them vaſt 
populous apd extended empires. But it is neceſſary, in order to ſave 


many repetitions, to ptemiſe an· account of ſome particulars. that are in 


common to thoſe numerous nations, which ſhall be extracted from the 


Poll enlightened of our modern writers who. have viſited che country in the | 


ervice of the Eaſt-India company). 


| PopuLAT19N,. INHABITANTS, 1 Mr. Orme, an excellent. and 2 


' /REL1GION AND GOVERNMENT, authentic hiſtorian, , comprehends” 
che two latter divifions, under the title of Indoſtan, The Mahometans 


(fays he) who are called Moors, of Indoſtan, are computed to be about 


ten millions, and the Indians * an hundred millions. Above half the | 
empire is ſubject to rajahs, or kings, who derive their deſcent from the 
eld princes. of India, and; exergiſe all rights of ſovereignty, only paying 

h theie 


à tribute to the great mogul, and obſerving the treaties by which theit 


aneceftors recognized his. ſyperiority.. In other reſpects the government of . 
Indoſtan is full of wiſe checks upon the overgrowing greatneſs. of avy 


dect; but (as all-precaucions of that kind depend upon the adminiſtra- 
705 the' indolence and eh af. | 

viceroys, have rendered them fruitleſs, ' 
vhs whabitants of India are called Gentoog, or, as others ca 


ET 
1 


— 
3 


ed many thouſand years beforę our account of the creation. This 
tumma, probably, was ſome great and 7551 genius, whoſe beneficence, 
like that of the pagan legiſlators, led his op 

F x im divine honours... The bramins (for ſo the Gentoo prieſts are 
le Pretend. bat he hequeathed, to, them a book called the Vidam, 


+ 


- 
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An. 


G Tartary and Tibet; on the ſouth, by the Indian 
China and the Chineſe ſea; and on the weſt, by 


1y151088.) 1 ſhall divide, as. others have done, India at large inte 


empire z. 


he moguls.or emperors, and their," | 


m, Hindoos. - They pretend that Brumma, who was their legiſlator 
th in politics. and, religion, was inferior only to God, and that he 


le and their poſterity to 
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5s loft, they are ſtill poſſeſſed of a commentary upon it, ealled the Shak; 
Kah, which is wrote in the Sanſcrit language, now a dead language, and 
Known only to the bramirs who ſtudy it. The foundation of Brumma's 
doctrine conſiſted in the belief of à ſupreme Being, who has created a 
regular gradation of beings, ſome ſuperior, and ſome inferior to man: 
dn the immortality of the foul, and a future ſtate of rewards' and puniſh- 
ments, which is to conſiſt of a tranſmigration into different bodies, agcord- 
Ing to the lives they have led in their pre-exiſtent ſtate. From this it 
appears more than'probable that the Pythagorean-nietewpſychoſis took its 


which they uſe e to very bad purpoſes; over the minds of the 
people: though ſome of them are ſaperſtitious, moral, and innocent, 
hey are all of them ſuch bigots, chat excepting the Hallachores, who 


thoſe truths which form the harmony of the univerſe, that there is oxe 
* God, and that he is beſt pleaſed by charity and good works. 
I The ſoldiers are commonly called Rajah- poots, or perſons defcended 
from rajahs, and refide chiefly in the northern provinces, and are gene- 
rally more fair complexwned than the people of the ſouthern provinces, 
- _ Who are quite black. Theſe np far are 4 robuſt, brave, faithful peo- 
ple, and enter into the ſervice of thoſe who will pay them; but when 
eir leader falls in battle, rhey think” that their engagements to him are 
finiſhed; and they run off the field without any ſtain upon their reputation, 
The labourers are the farmers and all who are concerned in the culti- 
vation of lands. Ss es er ee aaa F 
The mechanics are merchants, bankers, traders of all kinds, and are 
divided into many fubordinations.” i ron | 
Thoſe different tribes (ſays Mr. Scrafton) are forbid to intermarry, to 
cohabit, to eat with each other, or even to drink out of the ſame veſſel 
with one of another tribe; and every deviation in theſe points, ſubjects 
them to be rejected by their tribe, renders them for ever — 2 and they 
are thenceforward obliged to herd with the Hallachores. This diviſion 
15 attended with inf nite inconveniencies, for excepting the rajah-poots, 
no Gentoo thinks of defending himſelf in caſe of invaſions, which, when 
made from the ſea, have been generally ſucceſsful; The ſame divifions 
| © however, has, notwithſtanding all the convulſions of their government, 
and all their oppreſſions under the Mahomerans, preſerved heir mn de. 
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tures among them, which, while the ſon can follow no other trade thang. 
that of his father, can never be loſt but by exterminating the 6 

Different kinds of food are aſſigned to different tribes. The bramins 
touch nothing that has life; the ſoldiers are permitted to eat veniſon, 
mutton, and AQ ; the labourers and merchants live differently, according 
to their ſex and profeſſions, ſome of them being allowed to eat fiſt, but 
none of them animal food. wy ee eee IDLE Ob 

The practice of women burning themſelves, upon the death of cheir 
huſbands, is now ſaid to be. diſuſed all over Indoftan ; and the Gentoos 
in general chuſe death by famine rather than pollute themſelves by eating 

a forbidden food. This picture of the Gentoos ſeems to be drawn before 
our wars with the French. in that country; for if we are to believe ſome 
travellers, they begin now to relax in the practice of their religious duties, 
The Gentoos are as careful of the cultivation of their lands, and their 
public works and conveniencies, as the Chineſe ; and there ſcarcely is an 
inſtance of a robbery in all Indoſtan, though the diamond merchants travel 
without defenſive weapons. e 9003 5 | 
The temples or pagodas of the Gentoas, are ſtupendous, but diſguſtful 
ſtone buildings, erected in every capital, and under the tuition of the 
bramins. If the bramins are maſters of any uncomman art or ſcience, 
they turn it to the 2 of proſit from their ignorant votaries. Mr. 
Scrafton ſays, that they know how to calculate eclipſes ; and that judicial 
aſtrology is ſo prevalent among them, that half the year is taken up with 
nnlacky days; the head aſtrologer being always eonſulted in their coun- 
cils. The Mahometans likewiſe encourage: thoſe ſuperſtitions, and look 
upon all the fruits of the Gentoo induſtry as belonging to themſelves.” Tho? 
the Gentoos are entirely paſſive under all their oppreſſions, and by their 
ſtate of exiſtence, the practice of their religion, and the ſcantineſs' of their 
food, have = that reſentment in their nature that animates the 
reſt of mankind ; yet they are ſuſceptible of avarice, and ſometimes bury 
their money, and rather than diſcover it put themſelves to death by poiſon 
or otherwiſe. This practice, which it ſeems is not uncommon, accounts 
for the vaſt ſcarcity of filver that till of late prevailed in.Indoftan. - 
The reaſons abovementioned account-likewiſe for their being free of all 
thoſe paſſions, particularly that of love, and ſenſations that render the reſt - 
of mankind either happy or miſerable. Their perpetual uſe of rice, their 

chief food, gives them but little nouriſhment ; and their marrying early, 
the males before fourteen, and their women at ten or eleven years of age, 
keeps them low and feeble in their perſons. - A man is in the decline of 
life at thirty, and the beauty of the women is on decay at eighteen: at 
twenty-five they have all the marks of old age. We are not therefore to 
wonder at their being ſoon ſtrangers to all perſonal exertion and vigour of 
mind; and it is with them a frequent ſaying, that it is better to fit than 
| r ante down than to fit, to fleep than to wake, and death is the 
% Kann Were eee 

The Mahometans, who, in Indoſtan, are called Moors, are of Perſian, 
Turkiſn, Arabic, and other extractions. They early began, in the 
reigus of the califs of Bagdat, to invade Indoſtan. They penetrated as 
far as Delhi, which they made their capital. They ſettled colonies in 
feveral places, whoſe deſcendants are ealſed Pytans; but their empire was 
overthrown by Tamerlane, who founded the Mogul government, which 
fill \ſabfiſts. Thoſe princes being ſtrict Mahometans, received under 
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rave active people, counterbalanced the numbers of the natives. They 
are ſaid to have introduced the diviſion of provinces, over which they ap- 
S and thoſe provinces, each of which might be ſtiled a 
cingdom, were ſubdivided into nabobſhips, each nabob being immedi- 
ately accountable to his ſoubah, who in proceſs of time became almoſt 
independent on the emperor, or, as he is called, the great Mogul, upon 
their paying him an annual tribute. The vaſt reſort of Perſian and Tar- 
tar. tribes have likewiſe ſtrengthened the Mahometan government ;. but it 
is obſervable, that in two or three generations, the progeny of all thoſe ad- 
venturers, who though they bring nothing with them but their horſes and 
their ſwords, , degenerate into all the-caftern indolence and ſenſuality, - 
Of all choſe tribes, the Marattas at preſent make the greateſt. figure, 
Tbey are a kind of mercenaries, who live on the mountains between In- 
doſtan and Perſia. They commonly ſerve on horſeback, and when well 
commanded, they have been known to give law even to the court of Delhi. 
Though they are 2 Gentoos, yet they ate of bold active ſpirits, 
and pay no great reſpect to the principles of their religion. Mr. Scrafton 
fays, that the Mahometans or Moors ate of fo deteſtable a character, that 
de never knew above two or three exceptions, and thoſe were among the 
Tartar and Perſian officers of the army. 'They are void of every principle 
even of their own religion; and if they have a virtue, it is an appearance 
of hoſpitality, but it is an appearance only; for while they are drinking 
with, and embracing + en they will ſtab him to the heart. 
The people of Indoſtan are governed by no written laws, and their 
courts. of juſtice are directed by precedents. The Mahometan inftitutes 
prevail only in their great towns and their neighbourhood. The empire 
1s hereditary, and the emperor is heir only to his own officers. All lands 
90 in the hereditary line, and continue in chat ſlate even down to the ſub- 
tenants, while the lord can pay his taxes, and the latter their rent, hoth 
which are immutably fixed in he public baoks of each diſtrict. The 
imperial demeſne lands are thoſe of the great rajah families, which fell to 
amerlane and his ſucceſſors. Certain portions of them are called jag- 
ire lands, and are beſtowed by the crown on the great lords or omtahs, 
and upon their death revert. to the emperor; but the rights of the ſub- 
tenants, even of thoſe lands, are indefeaſibtee. 
Bauch are the outlines of the government by Which this great empire long 
fabſiſted, without almoſt the ſemblance of virtue among its great oſſicers 
either civil or military. It was ſhaken, however, aſter the invaſion of 
Mahomet Shah, which was attended by ſo great a diminution of the im- 
perial authority, that the ſoubahs and nabobs became abſolute in their 
own governments. Though they could not alter the ſundamental laws of 
property, yet they invented new taxes, which beggared the people, ta 
pay their own, armies and ſupport their power. ; ſo that many of the peo- 
Phe, a ſew ꝓears ago, aſter _being-uno cifully plundeted by: collectors 
and tax- maſters, were left to periſh through want. To ſum up the miſery 
of the inhabitants, thoſe ſoubahs and } Habobs, and other Mahametan 
governors, employ the bramins and the Gentoos themſelves as the miniſ- 
ters of their rapaciouſneſs and cruelties. Upon the whole, ever ſince tho 
invaſion of Kouh Kan, Indoſtan, from being the beſt regulated govern+ 
ment in the world, is become a, ſeene of mere anarchy or ſtratocracy; 
every great man protects hiqſelf in his tyranny bychis ſoldiers, whoſe 
pay far exceeds the natural riches of his government A private aſſaſſi- 
pations 93 are here ne 
82 W | W 
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who know they can be in no worſe eſtate, ' concern themſelves very little in 
the revolutions of government. To the above cauſes are owing the pre- 
ſent ſucceſſes of the Engliſh in Indoſtan; and it is their intereſt to bring 
as ſoon as poſſible, that government back to its firſt principles under the 
family of Tamerlane. The reader, from this repreſentation,” may per- 
ceive likewiſe, that all that the Engliſh have acquired in point of territory, 
pas been gained from uſurpers and robbers ; and their poſſeſſion of it bein 
guarantied by the preſent lawful emperor, is founded upon the laws aud 
, ⁊ ⁊ RTE ne 
lt may be here proper juſt to obſerve, that the complexion of the Gen- 
toos is black, their hair long, and the features of both ſexes regular. At 

court, however, the great families are ambitious of intermarrying with 
Perſians and Tartars, on account of the fairneſs of their complexion, 
reſembling that of their conqueror Tamertane and his great generals. 
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Nauz.] The name of India is taken from the river Indus, which of 
all others was beſt, known to the Perſians. The whole of this peninſula 
was unknown to the ancients, and is partly ſo to the modern 
£7 ; 14 - 
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Ak AND CLIMATE.] This country is fo little known, that authors 
differ concerning its air, ſome preferring that of the ſouthern, and ſome 
that of the northern parts. It is generally agreed, that the air of the for- 

mer is hot and dry, but in ſome places moiſt, and conſequently unhealthy, 
The climate is ſubje& to hurricanes, lightnings, and inundations, ſo that 
the people build their houſes upon high pillars to defend them from floods ; 
and they have no other idea of ſeaſons but wet and dry. Eaſterly and 
weſterly monſoons (which is an Indian word) prevail in this country. 
© MovunTains.] Theſe run from north to ſouth almoſt the whole 
length of the country; but the lands near the ſea are low, and annually 
overflowed in the rainy ſeaſon, h | | | 

- Rivsss.] The chief are, Domea, Mecon, Menan, and Ava. 
Bars and STRAITS] The bays of Bengal, Siam, and Cochin- 

China, The ſtraits of 


and Sincapora. The promontories of 

Siam, Romana, and Banſac. | 
80 1L And PRODUCT OF THE I The ſoil of this peninſula is fruitful 
' DIFFERENT NATIONS, in general, and produces all the deli- 


Cious fruits that are found in other countries, as well as roots and vege- 
tables. It abounds likewiſe in filks, elephants, and quadrupeds, both 
| domeſtic and wild, that are common in the ſouthern kingdoms of Aſia. 
The natives drive a great trade in gold, diamonds, rubies, topazes, Ame- 
thyſts, and other precious ſtones. Tonquin produces little or no corn or 
Wine, but is the moſt healthful country of all the Peninſula. In ſome 
Places, eſpecially towards the north, the inhabitants have ſwellings in 
ir throats, owing to the badneſs of their water LE 

_ Infian1TAanTs, cusTOMs, 1 The Tonquineſe are excellent mecha- 
1 Aub DIVERSIONS.  {f ' nics and fair traders ;' but greatly op- 
preſſed by their king and great lords, His majeſty engroſſes the trade, 


-and his rs {ell by retale to the Dutch and other nations. The Tonqui- 


neſe are fond of lacquer houſes, which are unwholſome and poiſonous, 
The people in the ſouth are a ſavage race, and go almoſt naked, witk 
filver and gold ear-rings, and coral, amber, or ſhell bracelets. In 
Tonquin and-Cochin-China, the two ſexes are ſcarcely yon, urn by 

their dreſs, which reſembles that of the Perſians. . The people of quali 

are fond of Engliſh broad-cloth, 'red or green,; and others wear a dar 
coloured cotton cloth,” In Azem; which is thought one of the beſt coun- 
tries in Afia, the inhabitants prefer dog's fleſh to all other animal food. 
The une . of chat kingdom pay no taxes, becauſe the king is ſole pro- 
ietor of all the gold and ſilver and other metals found in his kingdom: 


They live however eaſily and comfortably. Almoſt every houſekeeper 
has an elephant for the conveniency of his wives and women, polygamy 


© being practiſed all over India. | 

It is unqueſtionable that thoſe Indians, as well as the Chineſe, had the 

uſe goon before it was known in Europe, and the invention 1s 

gene y aſcribed to the 'Azemeſe. The inhabitants of the ſouthern divi- 

Hon of this peninſula go under the name of Malayans, from the neigh- 
bouring country of Malacca, © "| © | R 


Though the religious ſuperſtitions that prevail in this: peninfola "are ab | 


groſs as thoſe deſcribed under the article of Tibet, and the civil govern- 
ment of the two countries in many particulars reſemble each other, yet 
the people believe in a future ſtate; and when their kings are interred, 2 
Anmber of animals are buried with them, and ſuch 


| els of gold and 
filver as they think can be of uſe to them in their'future life.” The peo- 
| : * 1 ; 
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ple of this peninſula, are commonly very fond of ſhew, and often make 
an appearance beyond their circumſtances, They are delicate in no part 
of their dreſs but in their hair, which they buckle up in a very agreeable 
manner. In their food they are loathſome, for beſides dogs, they eat rats, 
mice, ſerpents, and ſtinking fiſh. The people of Arraken are equally 
indelicate in their amvurs, for they hire Dutch and other foreigners 
conſummate the nuptials with their virgins, and value their women 
when in a ſtate of pregnancy. Their treatment of the fiek is ridiculous 
beyond belief ; MY in many places, when a patient is judged to be incur- 
able, he is expoſed on the bank of ſome river, where he is either drowned _ 
or devoured by birds or beaſts of pre. SO e EP 
The diverſions common in this country are fiſhing. and hunting, the 
celebration of feſtivals, and their ating comedies by torch-light from 
evening to A” O35 Be | 5 4 OR 
 Laxncvace.] The language of the court of Delhi is Perfian, but in 
this peninſula it is chiefly Malayan, as we have already obſerved, inter- 
ſperſed with other dialects. | 5 Ls EE 
LEARNING. AND LEARNED MEN.]. It is more than probable that the 
Egyptians, the nation from which the Greeks and Romans drew the fine 
arts, owed them to the bramins, and the Gentoos, who are ſometimes 
called Banians. The names, however, of the legiſlators and bramins, 
or whoever their learned men were who ſpread their knowledge among the 
Eaſt-Indians, have either periſhed or are obſcured by impenetrable clouds 
of allegory. Some late Engliſh authors, who were well acquainted with 
the affairs of Indoſtan, have aſſured us that that empire ſill contains men 
of the moſt unſpotted lives and profound knowledge of all the original 
bramin theology, morality, and civil conſtitutions. Such men hee, wr? 
to be diſcovered, but when acceſſible, they are modeſt and communicative 
in all branches of their learning, but thoſe in which they are enjoined an 
inviolable ſecrecy : and we have ſome well atteſted inſtances where they 
have ſuffered death rather than betray their ſecrets, which are heredi 
in their families. Others, from the profligate ſelfiſh characters of the 
common bramins, think that all this ſanRity and learning is mere pretexe | 
and grimace. I have already mentioned their underſtanding aſtronomy fo 
far as to calculate eclipſes. | | #5475 | - 564 
Maxvracruxss AND COMMERCE.] Theſe vary in the different 
countries of this peninſula, but the chief branches have been already men- 
tioned, The inhabitants, in ſome parts, are obliged to manufacture their 
ſalt out of aſhes. In all handicraft trades that they underſtand, the people 
are more induſtrious. and better workmen than the Europeans; and in 
weaving, ſewing, embroidering, and ſome other manufactures, it is faid 
that the Indians do as much work with their feet as their hands. Their 
painting, though they are ignorant of drawing, is amazingly vivid in 
its colours, The fineneſs of their linen, and their fillagree work in gold 
and ſilver, are beyond any thing of thoſe kinds to be found in other parts 
of the world. The commerce of India, in ſhort, is courted by all the 
trading nations in the world, and probably has been ſo from the earlieſt 
| ages it was not unknown even in Solomon's time; and the Greeks and 
omans drew from thence. their higheſt, materials of luxury. The greateſt 
mare of jt, through events foreign to this part of our work, is now cen- 
tered in England, though that of the Dutch is ſtill very conſiderable ; that 
of the French has been for ſome time on the geclive ze not 15 that ofthe 


Swedes and Danes entirely diſcontinued. | ;, | *--; 
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Coxsrirurion, GOVERNMENT, } This article is ſo extenſive, that 


- * RARITIES, AND CITIES.  Þ{. it requires a flight review of the 
| Kingdoms that form this peninſula. _ In Azem, I have already obſerved, 
the king is proprietor of all the gold and filver: he pays little or nothing 
to the great mogul. We know little or nothing of the kingdom of Tipra, 
but that it was antiently ſubject to the kings of Arrakan ; and that they 
ſend to the Chineſe gold and filk, for which they receive ſilver in return. 
Arraken lies to the ſouth of Tipra, and is governed by twelve princes, 
ſudject to the chief king, Who refides in his capital. "His palace is very 
' "Large, and contains, as we are told, ſeven idols caſt in pold of two inches 


thick, each of a man's height, and covered over with diamonds and other 


Precious ſtones, Pegu js about 350 Engliſh miles in length, and almoſt 
the ſame in breadth. It is uncertain whether it is not at preſent ſubject 
to the king or 5 of Ava. The riches of che king (Whoever he is) 
are almoſt incredible; ſome of his idols, as hig as life, being of maſly 
gold and filver. His revenues ariſe from the rents of lands, of which he 
is ſole proprietor, and from duties on merchandiſe : ſo that ſome think 


him to be the richeſt monarch in the world, excepting the Chineſe empe- 


ror. He can bring a million, and on occaſion, a million and a half of 
ſoldiers to the field, well cloathed and armed; and he is ſaid to be maſter 
of 309 trained elephants, each with'a caſtle on his back holding four ſol- 
diers. The conſtitution of his empire is of the feudal kind, for he affigns 
lands and towns to his nobles upon military tenures. Macao is the great 


Li > 9 


mart of trade in Pegu. | | | | 
* We know little of the kingdom of Ava: we are not even ſure to whom 
it belongs. It is ſaid, the honours, the king aſſumes are gext to divine. 

His ſubjects trade chiefly in 'muſk and Fo. 1 rubies, and ſaphires. In 
other particulars, ' the inhabitants reſemble thoſe of Pegu. In thoſe king- 
_domis, and indeed in the greateſt part of this peninſula, the doctrines of 
the Lama or Dairo, the living god, already deſcribed, equally prevail as 
_ _ thoſe of the bramins. Whether the former is not a corruption of the 

latter, and both of them il! underſtood Chriſtianity and Judaiſm, is an 
enquiry ſcarcely worth purſuing. The principles of the Lama are belt 


calculated for rendering the king a mere cypher in his government, which 


* 1 


is entirely veſted in his prieſts and miniſters. | 

The kingdom of Laos or Lahos, formerly included that of Jangoma 
or Jangomay, but we know few particulars of it that can be depended 
upon. It is ſaid to be immenſely populous, to abound” in all the rich 
commodities as well as the groſs ſuperſtitions of the eaſt, aud to be divided 
into a number of petty kingdoms, all of them holding of one ſovereign, 
who, like his oriental brethren, is abſolutely deſpotic, and lives in inex- 
preſſible pomp and magnificence ; but being of the Lama religion, is the 

llave of his prieſts and miniſters. s. 628752 


* - 


The kingdom of Siam has been often deſcribed by Popiſn miſſionaries, 
and pretended travellers, in the moſt romantic terms, and therefore we 
can pay little other credit to their accounts, further than that it is a large, 


rich, and flouriſhing kingdom, and that it approaches in its government, 


1 2 the quickneſs and acuteneſs of its inhabitants, very near to the 
_ Chineſe, The inhavitants, of both ſexes, are more modeſt than any 
found in the reſt of this peninſula, Great care is taken of the eddcation 
.of their children. Their matriages are ſimple, and performed thefc 

talapoins of prieſts, ſpripkling holy water upon the couple, and repeating 


ſome prayers. We are told that gold is ſo abendgüf in this country, k ry 
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for A r has mines of W are either ex- 
ceſire thin plates af that metal, or à very bright lacquer that cover 


mandarines are proſtrated before the king. Siam, the capital, is 


2 the palace 1905 a mile and a half in circuit. Bankok, which | 


ds about. 18. 
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ers and fovereigns of the whole peninſula, being in poſſeſſion of the 
mY (Malacca.) . The inhabitan er but Wade ben d in their 
manner of living 5 and yet e language is reckoned the pureſt 
of any ſpoken.in. all the Indies, We are told N 
that its chief produce is tin, pepper, elephanr's teeth, canes, and gums. 
Some miſhonaries, pretend that it is the Golden Cherſaneſus or peninſula 
of the antients, and that the inhabitants uſed,,to meaſure their riches by 
bars of gold. The truth is, that the excellent ſituation. of, this country 
admits of a trade with India ; ſo that When it was firſt diſcovered by the 
Portugueze, who were afterwards expelled by the Du h, Malacca was 
the richeſt city in the eaft, next to Goa and Ormus, being ghs (by of the 
China, the Japan, the Moluccas, and the Sunda N. The country, 
however, at preſent, is chiefly valuable for its trade with the Chineſe. 
This degeneracy of the Malayans, who were formerly an induſtrious inge- 
nious people, is eaſily accounted, ſor, by the tyranny of the Datech, 
whoſe intereſt it is that they ſhould never recover from their preſent ſtats 
of 1gnorance and ſlaver jn. . 


Ihe Engliſh carry on a ſmuggling kind of trade ah their country 


X ? 7 


ſhips, from the coaſt of Coromandel and the bay of Bengal, to Malacca, 


This commerce is connived at by the Dutch vernor and council among 


them, who. little regard the orders of their ſuperiors, proyided they, can, 


enrich themſelves, | 8 A OS HSE OC la te 34} e 
Cambodia, or Camboja, is a country little known 20 he Europeans: 
but according to the beſt information, its greateſt length, from north” to 
ſouth, is about 520 Engliſh miles; and its greateſt breadth, from welt to 
eaſt, about 8 miles. This kingdom. has a ſpacious river running 
through ir, the 
on account of its ſultry air, and the peſtiferous gnats, 
animals bred in the woods. Its fo, commodities, trade, animals, an 


. 


products by ſea and land, are much, the ſame with, K kingdoms of | 


this vaſt peninſula, The betel, be PRs A, particular flavour, 
and, as they ſay, an excellent remedy for all thoſe diſeaſes that are Com 
oe to the ang oe the Ealt-[ndies, is the highelf luxury of og 
Cambodians, from the king to the peaſant, hut is very, unpalatable an 

biagreeable to the, Europeans, The fa - barbarous magnifcenee 


por of their king, and igngtange of ze people prenalhere, 4s through 

dut the reſt of the peninſula. r W it and CochinChina 45 
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alacca, je a large country, 4nd; contains ſeveral 


by, the lateſt travellers, 


banks of which are the only habitable pare 15 e | 
| ts, and other 


me barbarous magmhicence, del-. 
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the little kingdom of Chiampa, the inhabitants of which trade with the - 


1 
them a prey not'on 


Chineſe, and ſeem therefore to be ſomewhat more civilized than their 

neighbours, © : | | bY 
Cochin-China, or the weſtern China, is fituated under the torrid zone, 

and extends, according to ſome authors, about 5300 miles in length; but 


it is much leſs extenſive in its breadth from eaſt to weſt. Laos, Cambodia, 


and Chiampa, as well as fome other ſmaller kingdoms, are faid to be 
tributary to Cochin China, fome angry of which I have mentioned 
in the general view of this peninſula. The manners and religion of the 

ple ſeem to be originally Chineſe, and they are much given to trade. 
Their king is faid to 5 rich, and his kingdom enjoys all the 
advantages of commerce that are found in the other parts of the Eaſt- 


Indies; but at the ſame time we are told that this mighty prince, as well 
as the king of Tonquin, are ſubject to the Chineſe emperor. It is rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, that all thoſe rich countries were peopled from China, 
or at leaſt that they had, ſome time or other, been governed by one head, 


till che mother empire became ſo large, that it might be convenient to 


parcel it out, reſerving to itſelf a kind of feudal ſuperiority over them all, 


Tonquin, has been dy mentioned, and I can add little to what has 
been ſaid, unlefs I was to adopt the fictions of the 3 mĩſſionaries. 
The Tn of this kingdom, however, is particular. The Ton- 
quineſe had revolted from the Chineſe, which was attended by a civil 


war. A compromiſe at laſt took place between the chief of the revolt 
and the repreſentative of the antient kings, by which the former was to 
| have all the executive powers of the government, under the name of the 


Chouah ; but that the Bua, or real king, ſhould retain the royal titles, 
and be permitted ſome inconſiderable civil prerogatives within his palace, 
from which neither he, nor any of his family can ſtir without the permiſ- 
fion of the chouah. This hiſtory ſeems to be of the lama extraction, or 
at leaſt copied from that worſhip. fo 


* 


The chouah reſides generally in the capital Cachao, which is fituated 


near the center of the kingdom. The bua's palace is a vaſt ſtructure, and 


has a fine arſenal. The Engliſh have a very flouriſhing houſe on the north 


fide of their city, conveniently fitted up with Rore-houſes and office- 
houſes, a noble dining-room, and handſome apartments for the merchants, 


factors, and officers of the company. *': 


The above is the imperfe& account I am enabled, without departing 
from the rules of probability, to give of this vaſt peninſula. Its rarities, 
conſiſting of houſes overlaid with gold, and ſolid idols of the ſame metal, 
adorned with an infinite number Fe ſtones and jewels, are men- 
tioned by many travellers; but it is difficult to give them credit, when 
we conſider the undiſciplined weakneſs of the inhabitants, their ſuperſti- 
tion, indolence, e and native timidity; which muſt render 

| only to European adyenturers, but to the Tartar conque- 
tors of China. To this we may add, the univerſally admitted paffion 
of thoſe people for oſtentation, and the many diſcoveries that have been 


made by candid travellers, of their diſplaying plated or gilded furniture 
and - ornaments, at which they are wond ully expert, for thoſe of | 


nally gold, 025 THT: 15 HL enen 
The poſſeflion of rubies, and other precious ſtones of an extraordinary 


ze, and even of, white or party- coloured elephants, convey among thoſe 


credulous people a pre · eminence of rank and royalty, and has ſometimes 


occaſioned bloody wars, After all, it muſt be acknowledged that * 
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dark the accounts we have of thoſe kingdoms may be, yet there is ſufficient 
evidences to prove that they are immenſely rich in all the treaſures of na- 
ture but that thoſe advantages are attended with many natural calami- 
ties, ſuch as floods, volcanos, earthquakes,” tempeſts, and above all, 


rapacious and poiſonous animals, which render the . of life, even 
for an hour, precarious and uncertain. t . f 
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Aix and SEASON s.] The winds in this elimate generally blow for fix 
months from che ſouth, and fix from the north. April, May, and the 


deginning of June, are exceſſively hot, but refreſhed by ſea breezes: and 


in ſome dry ſeaſons, the hurricanes, which tear up the ſands and let them 
fall in dry ſhowers, are exceſſively diſagreeable. The Engliſh, and con- 
ſequently the Europeans in general, who arrive - at Indoſtan, are com- 
monly Lined with ſome illneſs, fuch as flux or fever, in their different 
appearances : but when propefly treated, eſpecially if the patients are ab- 
ſtemious, they recover, and afterwards prove healthy. ehe 
Mouvxraixs.] The moſt remarkable mountains are thoſe of Caucaſus 
.and Naugracut, which. divide India from Perſia, Uſbec Tartary, and 
Tibet, and are inhabited by Marattas, 'Afghans or Patans, and other 
people more warlike than the Gentoos. As to the mountains of Balagate, 
Which run almoſt the whole length of India ſrom north to ſouth, they are 
Yo high that they ſtop the weſtern monſoon, the rains beginning ſooner 
on the Malabar coaſt than they do on the coaſt of Coromandel. 
_ Rivess.] Theſe are the Indus and the Ganges, both of them known 
to the antients, and held ip the higheſt efteem, and even veneration, by 
the modern inhabitants. Beſides thoſe rivers, many others water this 
country. _ „ 
| 13 60 BAYS, AND 'CAPEs,] ' Theſe are the Indian ocean; the bay of 
Bengal; the gulph of Cambaya; the ſtraits of Ramanakoel; cape Como. 
. | i | 8 | 
- InnaniTAnTs,] I have already made a general review of this great 
empire, and I have only to add to what I have ſaid of their religion and 
ſeas, that the fakirs are a kind of Mahometan mendicants.or beggars, 
who travel about practiſing the greateſt auſterities, but many of them arc 
Impoſtors, Their number js ſaid to be 800, 00. Another ſet of mendi- 
cants are the joghis, Who are idolaters, aud are ſoppoſed to be twelve 
millions in number, but all of them vagabonds, and lazy impoſtors, who 
live by amuſing the credulous Gentoos With fooliſh fictions. The Banians, 
who are ſo called from their affected innocence of life, ſerve as broker, 
and profeſs the Gentoo religion, or ſomewhat like it. 
The Perſees, or Patſes, of Indoſtan, are originally the Gaurs, deſcribed 
in Perſia, but are a moſt induſtrious people, particularly in weaving, and 
architecture of every kind, They pretend to be poſſeſſed of the works of 
Zoroaſter, whom cler call by various names, and which ſome Europeans 
think contain many particulars that would throw lights upon the antient 
hiſtory both ſacred and prophane. This opinion is countenanced by the 
few parcels of thoſe books that have been pabliſhed ; but ſome are of 
opinion that the whole is a modern impoſture, founded upon ſacred, tra 
ditional, and profane hiſtories and religions 
The nobility and people of rank delight in hunting with the bow as 
well as the gun, And often train the leopards to the ſports of the field. 
They affect ſhady Walks and col fountains, like other people in hot 
8 SR 5 countries, 
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countries. They are fond of tumblers, mountebanks, and jugglers; of 
barbarous muſic, both in wind and ſtring inftraments, and play at eards 
in their private parties. Their houſes make no appearance, and thoſe. of 
the commonalty are poor and mean, and generally thatched, - which-ren« 
ders them ſuhject to fire; but the manufacturers chuſe to work in the open 
air; and the inſides of houſes belonging to principal perſons are com- 
monly neat, commodious, and pleaſant, nay many of them magnificent. 

CoMMERCE or INDOSTAN.] I have already mentioned this article, 


bx as well as the manufactures of India; but the Mahometan' merchants _ 
he here carry on a trade that has not beendeſcribed, I mean that with Mecca, 
nd in Arabia, from the weſtern parts of this empire, up the Red- Sea. This 
m trade is carried on in a particular ſpecies of veſſels called junks, the largeſt 
n- of which, we are told, beſides the cargoes, will carry 1700 Mahometan 


m- pilgrims to viſit the tomb of their prophet. At Mecca they meet with 

nt Abyſſinian, Egyptian, and other traders, to whom they diſpoſe of their 

b. cargoes for gold and filver; ſo that a Mahometan junk returning from 
this voyage is often worth 200, 00 J. ee Hann 


ſug PaoviNeks, CITIES; AND} Theſe are pretty . uncertain, eſpe- 
nd - "OTHER BUILDINGS; PUB+ þ cially fince the late revolutions: of the 
ter lle AND PRIVATE: © J (empire, 2304 91 Win Hom 
te, | Guzarat is a maritime province on the gulph of Cambaya, and one 


are of the fineſt in India, but inhabited by a fierce rapacious people. It is 
ner ſaid to contain 35 cities, Amed-Abad is the capital of the province, 
where there is an Engliſh factory, and is ſaid, in wealth, to vie with 
wh the richeſt towns in Europe. About 43 French leagues diftant-lies: Surat, 
by where the Engliſh have a flouriſhing factory. It was -taken 'by them in 
his the late war, but it is uncertain whether it is ſtill in their poſſeſſion, «© 
The province of Agra is the largeſt in all Indoſtan, containing 40 large 
of towns and 340 villages, Agra is the greateſt city, and its caſtle the 
no- largeſt fortification in all the Indies. The Dutch have a factory there, 


: but the Engliſh have none, n | Ras Den LE 1 
eat The city of Delhi, which is the capital of that province, is likewiſe 5 
and the capital of Indoſtan. It is deſcribed as being a five- city, and con- | 
ars, taining the imperial palace, which is adorned with the | uſual magni- 


are kcence of the Eaſt, Its ſtables formerly contained 12, oo0 horſes, brought 
di- - from Arabia, Perſia, and Tartary; and 500 elephants. When the 3 


elve is burnt up by the heats of the ſeaſon, as is often the caſe, 'theſe hor 

who are {aid-to' be fed in the morning with bread, butter, and ſugar, and in 
ans, the evening with rice- milk properly prepared. er f (245% ns 
ers, Tatta, the capital of Sinda, is a large city; and it is ſaid that a 


. Plague which happened in 1699 carried off above 80, ooo of its minus 
bed ffturers in filk and cotton. It is ſill famous for the manufacture of 
and palaquins, which are à kind of canopied couches, on which the great 


$.of men all over India, Europeans as well as natives, repoſe when they 
eans appear abroad. They are carried by four men, who will trot along, 


ient morning and evening, 40 miles a day, ten being uſually- hired, who 
the carry the 2 by turns, four at a time; Though a palaquin is dear 
e of at firſt coſt, yet the porters may be hired for nĩne or ten ſhillings a month 
tra each, out of which they maintain themſelves. The Indus, at Tatta, is 
about a mile broad, and famous for its fine carp, © © . 


w as Though the province of Multas is not very fruitful, yet it yields ex- 
eld, cellent-iron and canes; and the inhabitants; by their ſituation, are ena- 


| hot bled to deal-with the Perſians and Tartars yearly for about 60,000 horſes, 
| HED MZ — Th 
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Tbe ee Caſſimere, being ſurrounded with mountains, is dif- 
ficolt of acceſs, but when entered, it appears to be the paradiſe of the 
Indies. E is ſaid to contain 300, ooo villages, to be. ſtored with cattle 
and game, without any beaſts of prey. The capital (Caſſimere) ſtands by 
a large lake; and both ſexes, the women eſpecially, are almoſt as fair as 
the Europeans, and are ſaid to be witty, dextrous, and ingenious. 

The province and city of Lahor formerly made a, great figure in the 
Indian hiſtory, and is ſtill one of the largeſt and ſineſt provinces in the 
Indies, producing the beſt ſugars of any in Indoſtan. Its capital was 
once about nine miles long, but is now much decayed. We know little 
of the provinces of Ayud, Varad, Bekar, and Hallabas, that is not in 
common with the other provinces of Iudoſtan, excepting that they are 

inhabited by a hardy race of men, who ſeem never to have been con- 
quered, and though they ſubmit to the moguls, live in an eaſy, indepen- 
dent ſtate. In ſome of thoſe provinces, many of the European fruits, 
plants, and flowers, thrive as in their native ſoil. +, | N 


ys 


23 were-found alive, the reſt dying of ſuffocation, Which was vg 
8 ; Wan E ts 4 en f 
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| attended with a horrible phrenſy. Among thoſe ſaved was Mr. Holwell 
himſelf, who has written a moſt affecting account of the cataſtrophe. 

The inſenſible tyrant returned to his capital, after plundering the place, 

| iniagining he had routed the Engliſh out of his dominions ; 2 the ſea 
ſona 


| arrival of admiral Watſon, and colonel (now lord) Clive, put 
them once more, with ſome difficulty, in poſſeſſion of the place; and the 
war was concluded by the glorious battle of Plaſſey, gained by the colo- 
nel, and the death of the tyrant Suraja Dowla, in al rien Mhir Jaf+ 
feir was advanced to the ſoubahſhip. N 
The capital of Bengal, where the nabob keeps his court, is Patna or 
Makſudabad; and Bannares, lying in the ſame province, is the Gentoo 
univerſity, and celebrated for its ſanctit y. e 
Chan — — the principal place poſſeſſed by the French in Ben- 
gal; it lies higher up the river than Calcutta. But though ſtrongly for- 


rified, and furniſhed with a garriſon of 500 Europeans, and 1200 Indians, - 


and defended by 123 pieces of cannon and three mortars, it was taken in 
the late war by the Engliſh admirals Watſon and Pocock, and colonel 
Clive. Hugley, which lies 50 miles to the north of Calcutta, upon the 
Ganges, is a place of prodigious trade for the richeſt of all Indian com- 
modities. The Dutch have here a well fortiſied factory. The ſearch for 
diamonds is carried on by about 10, ooo people from Saumelpour, which 
lies zo leagues to the north of Hogley, for about 50 miles farther, Dakka 
is ſaid to be the lar — of Bengal, and the tide comes up to its walls. 
It contains an Engliſh and a Dutch factory. The other chief towns are 
 Caſſumbazar, Chinchura, Barnagur, and Maldo ; beſidea a number of 
other places of leſs note, but all of them rich in the Indian manufactures. 
We know little concerning the province of Malva, which lies to the 
welt of Bengal, but that it is as fertile as the other proyinces, and that 
its chief city is Ratiſpor. The province of Kandiſh includes that of 
Berar and part of Orixa, and its capital is Brampur, fo that it is of pro- 
digious extent, and carries on a vaſt trade in chintzes, callicoes, and em- 
broidered ſtuffs. Wee FA 1858 
»The above are the provinces belonging to the Mogul's empire to the 
north of what is properly called the peninſula within the Ganges. Thoſe 
that lie to the ſouthward fall into the deſcription of the peninſula itſelf. - 
+ Historry. ] It is not at all to the credit of our Eaſt - India company's 
| ſervants, that notwithſtanding their long refigence in Indoſtan, they differ 
in their accounts of the revolutions of that country. All we know: for 
certain is, that Tamerlane made a deep impreſſion upon this country, 
and that the preſent emperar pretends'to reign in his right.. The hiſtory 
of his immediate deſcendents has been variouſly repreſented, but all agree 
in-the main. that they 'were ificent and. deſpotic princes, that they 
committed their provinces, as has been already obſerved, to rapacious 
vernors, or ta their own ſons, by which their empire was often miſera- 
bly tarn-in pieces, At length, towards the middle of the laſt century, 
the famous Aurengrebe, in the year 1667, though the youngeſt among 
many ſons of the reigning: emperor, after defeating or murdering all his 
— runny mounted the throne of Indoſtan, and may be-confidered as the 
real founder and legiſlator of the empire. He was a and à politic 
prince, and the firſt who extended bis dominion, though it was little 
| tter than nominal, over the peninſula within the Ganges, which is at 
preſent ſo well known to the Engliſnh. He lived fo late as the year 1707. 
and it ig ſaid that ome of In of ſtate were alive in * oo 


/ 
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2750. From what has been already faid of this empire, Aurengzebe 
ſeems to have left too much power to the governors of his diſtant pro- 
vinces, and to have been at no pains in preventing the effects of that 
dreadful deſpotiſm, which, while in his hands, preſerved the tranquillity 


of his empire, but when it deſcended to his weak indolent ſucceſſors, 


decaſioned its overthrow; 1 0. 16> | 
In 1713, four of his grandſons diſputed the empite, which, after a 
bloody ſtruggle, fell to the eldeſt; Mauzo' din, who took the name of 


. 


Jehandar Shah. This prince was a flave to his pleaſures, and was 


verned by his miſtreſs ſo abſdlutely; that his . great omrahs conſpired 
againſt him, and raiſed to the throne one bf his nephews, who ſtruck off his 
uncle's head. The new emperor, hoſe name Was Furrulchſir, was 
governed, and at laſt enſlaved by two Brothers df the name of Seyd, who 


abuſed his power ſo groſsly, that being afraid to puniſh them publicly, 


he ordered them both to be privately aſſaſſinated. They diſcovered his 
intention, and dethroned the emperor, in whoſe place they raiſed a grand- 


fon of Aurengzebe, by his daughter, a youth of ſeventeen years of age, 


after impriſoning and ſtrangling Furrukhſir. The young empetor proved 
diſagreeable to the brothers, and being ſoon poiſoned, they raiſed to the 


throne his elder brother, who: took the title of Shah jeban. The rajahs 


Fg 


of Indoſtan; 'whoſe anceſtors had entered into ſtipulations, or what may 
be called pada coruerta, when they admitted the Mogul family, took 
the field againſt the two brothers, but the latter were victorious, and 
Shah Jehan was put in 


name of Mahommed Shah, and entered into private meaſures. with his 
great rajahs for deſtroying the Seyds, who were declared enemies to Ni- 
zam al Muluck, one of Aurengzebe's favourite general. Niaam, it is 
ſaid, was privately. encouraged by the emperor to declare himſelf againſt 
the brothers, and to proclaim himſelf ſoubah of Decan, which belonged 
to one of the Seyds, who was aſſaſſinated by the-emperor's order, who 


- Immediately advanced to Delhi to deſtroy the other brother; but he no 
| ſooner underſtood what had happened, than he proclaimed the ſultan Ibra- 

him, another of the Mogul princes,” emperor. A battle enſued in 17 20, 

in which the emperor was victorious, and is ſaid to have uſed his con- 


queſt with great moderation; for he remitted Ibrahim to the priſon from 
whence” he had been taken; and Seyd, being likewiſe a priſoner, was 
condemned to perpetual conſinement, but the emperor took poſſeſſion of 
his vaſt riches. Seyd did not long ſurvive his con , ment; and upon 


| His death, the emperor abandoned himſelf to the ſame courſe of pleaſures 


that had been fo fatal to his predeceſſors. As to Nizam, he became now 


_ the great imperial general, and was often employed againſt the Marattas, 


whom he defeated, when they had almoſt” made' themſelves maſters of 


Agra and Delhi. He was confirmed in his ſoubahſhip, and was con- 


fidered as the firſt ſubject in the empire. Authors, however, are divided 


as to his motives for "inviting Nadir Shah, otherwiſe Kouli Khan, the 


Perſian monarch, to invade Indoſtan. It is thought that he had intelli - 
of 'a- ſtrong party formed againſt him at eoùrt; but the truth per- 


haps is, that Nizam did not think that Nadir Shah could have ſucceſs, 


and at firſt wanted to make himſelf uſeful by oppoſing him. The ſucceſs 


of Nadir Shah is well known, and the immenſe treaſure which he carried 


from Indoſtan in 1739. Beſides thoſe treaſures, he obliged the Mogul 


40 ſurrender to him all che lands to the weſt of the rivers Attock and Synd, 
0 F ö . + * FP compre. 


nquil poſſeſſion of the empire;”but died in 2919. 
He was ſucceeded: by — Prince of the Mogul race, ho took the 


1 
EWG 


eomprehending the provinces of Peyſhor, Kabul, and Gagna, wich many 
—— rich and populous priuxipalities, the whole of "tem ales equal 


in value to the crown of Perſia itſelf. | | 152 | 

This invaſion coſt the Gentoos 200,000 lives. As to the plunder 

made by Nadir Shah, ſome accounts, and thoſe too ſtrongly authenticated, 

make it amount to the incredible ſum of two hundred and thirty-one 

millions ſterling; as, mentioned by the London Gazette of thoſe times, 

| The moſt moderate ſay that Nadir's.own ſllare amounted to conſiderabl 
above ſeventy millions. Be that as it will, the invaſion of Navir Ski 
may be conſidered as putting, a period to the greatnefs of the Mogu 


accounts, upon the retreat of Nadir Shah, who left the em in — 
ſeſſion of his dignity, the Patans invaded his dominions; and fo treacher- 
ous were the emperor's generals and miniſtry, that none of them would 
head an army again: them, till the emperor's ſon, a youth of eighteen. 


years of age, bravely undertook the command, e the conſpiracy. - 


that had been. formed againſt his father, and completely defeated: the 
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invaders, During this campaign, the emperor was ſtrangled by his 


vizier-;.-but by. a-courſe of wellracted diſſimulation, the young emperor, 
who was called Amet Shah,; found means to put the conſpirators to death, 


at one Allum Geer wis firſt proclaimed 
the ſame vizier, who raiſed another prince 


and Marattas. Some pretend 
emperor, and jhen murdered by 


but ſoon affe was driven from rx by a freſh invaſion of the Patans - 


to the throne... "Whether this Allum Geer is the ſame with Amet Shah ia 


uncertain, as are the intermediate revolutions that followed. | At preſent, 
the imperial a, 26K of Indoſtan is veſted in, Shah Zadah, who is uni- 
verſally acknowledged to be the true heir of the Tamerlane race; but 


his power is feeble, and he depends upon the protection of the 'Baghflif 


whoſe intereſt it is to ſupport him, as his authority is the beſt gab 
| «8 KH 99 


guarahte. 8 N een le 
As to the government and canſtitution of Indoſtan; we muſt refer to 
what we have already obſerved. The emperor of Indoſtah, or great Mogul 


{fo called from being deſcended from Tamerlane the Mongul or Mogul 


Tartar) on his advancement to the throne, aſſumes ſome grand title; as, 
The Gomqueror f the World, the Ornament of the Tbroge, Cc. but he ig 


never crouned. * 
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empire in the houſe of Tamerlane. The hiſtory of it, ſince that time, 
is leſs known that that of Tamerlane itſelf, According to the beſt 
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begins to blow ſrom the da, on the coaſt of 
Malabar, which, with continual rains, laſts four months, duri 
time all is. ſerene upon the:coaſt of Coromandel (the weſtern a 's 
coaſts being ſo denominated.) Towards the end of October, the rainy 


ſeaſon, and the change of the das en on the Coromandel 
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which being deſtitute of good harbours, renders it extremely dangerous for - 
ſhips to remain there, during that time, and to this is owing the periodical 
returns of the Engliſh ſhipping to Bombay, upon the Malabar coaſt. The 
air is naturally hot in this peninſula, but is refreſhed. by breezes, the wind 
altering every twelve hours ; chat is, from midnight to noon it blows off 
the land, When it is intolerably hot, and during the other twelve hours 
from the ſea, which laſt proves a great refreſhment, to the inhabitants of 
the coaſt. The produce of the ſoil is the ſame with that of the other 
part of the Eaſt- Indies. The like may be ſaid of their quadrupeds, filb, : 
fowl, and noxious creatures and inſects. 49), igel 10 aan 
IN HABITAN TS.] The inhabitants of this part are more black in com- 
plexion, than thoſe of the other peninſula of India, though lying nearer 
to the equator, which makes ſome ſuſpect them to be the deſcendents of: 
an ancient colony from Ethiopia. The greateſt. part of them have but a; 
faint notion at preſent, of any allegiance they owe to the emperor of 
Indoſtan, whoſe tribute from — bas been, ever fince the invaſion of 
Shah Nadir, intercepted by their ſoubahs and nabobs, who now exerciſe 
an independent power in the government, though even Suraja Dowla was: 
lad to receive a deputation from the emperor, now reigning, or his 
Either ; but beſides theſe ſoubahs, and other imperial viceroys, many 
eſtates in this peninſula belong to rajahs or lords, who are the deſcendents; 
of their old princes, and look upon themſelves as being independent on 
the mogul, and his authority. en e ee een A Se 
PROVINCES; CITIES, AND OTHER BUI D- From what has been 
Aus, PUBLIC/AND:/RRIVATE, | | ſaid above, this penin- 
ſula ĩs rather to be divided into great governments, or ſoubahſhips, than 
into provinces. One ſoubah often engroſſes ſeveral provinces, and fixes 
the ſeat of his government, according to his own conveniency. I ſhall 
ſpeak of thoſe provinces, as belonging to the Malabar or Coromandel 
coaſt, the two great objecis of Engliſh commerce in that country; and 
firſt, .of the eaſtern, or Coromandel coaſt. - * 1 HS tk 
. Madura, begins at Cape Comorin, the ſouthermoſt point of the penin- 
ſula, It is about the bigneſs of the kingdom of Portugal, and is ſaid to 
be governed by a ſovereign king, who has under. him 70 tributary princes, 
each of them independent in his own dominions, but paying him a tax. 
The chief value of this kingdom ſeems. to confilt of a pearl fiſhery upon 
its coaſt, Tanjour is a little kingdom, lying to the eaſt of Madura, 
The ſoil is fertile, and its prince, rich. Within it lies the Daniſh Eaſt- 
India ſettlement of Tranquebar, and the Dutch fortreſs of Nagapatan, and 
the capital city is Tanjour,- 12060. Nan 274d ih 21650902 
The Carnatic, as it is now called, is well known to the-Engliſh. - It 
is bounded on, the eaſt, by the bay of Bengal, on the north by the river 
_ Chriſtina, which divides. it from Golkonda ; on the weſt-by Viſapur, or 
ViGapur, and, on the ſonth, by the kingdoms of Meſſaur and Tanjour ; 
being in length, from ſouth to north, about 345 miles, and 276 in 
breadth from eaſt to weſt. The capital of the Carnatic is Biſnagar, and 
the country in general is eſteemed healthfu], fertile, and populous, With- 
in this country, upon the Coromandel coaſt, lies fort St. David's, be- 
longing to the Engliſh, with a diſtrict round it. The fort is ſtrong, and 
of great importance to our trade. Five leagues to the north, lies Pondi- 
Cherry, once the emporĩum of the French in the Eaſt-Indies, but now 
demoliſhed by the Engliſh, who, in the courſe of the late war, took 
this and moſt of their other ſettlements in the Mogul empire; * 
2 ; "I 0 | Whole 
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wo were * at the ow oa in arches limitation, that the 
rench ſhould ere no fortifications, or keep troops in any part of the 
dominions of the ſoubah of Bengal. 7 r ee 1 op 5 
Fort St. George, better known by the name of Madraſs, is the capital 
of the Engliſh Eaſt-India company's dominions in the Eaſt-Indies, and 
is diſtant eaſtward from London, about 4800 miles. Great complaints 
have been made of the ſituation of this fort. No pains have been ſpared 
by the company, in rendering it impregnable to any force that can be 
brought againſt it by the natives. It protects two towns, called ſrom the 
complexions of their ſeveral inhabitants, the White and the Black. The 
White Town is fortiſied, and contains an Engliſh corporation of a mayor 


and aldermen. Nothing has been omitted to mend the natural badneſs of 


its fituation, which ſeems originally to be owing to the neighbourhood of 
the diamond mins, which are but a week's journey diſtant. Thoſe mines 
are under the tuition of a mogul officer, who lets them out by admeaſure- 
ment, and encloſing the contents by palliſadoes, all diamonds above a 
certain weight belong to the emperor, The diſtrict belonging to Madraſs, 
is of little value for its product, and muſt import its own proviſions. 
80,000 inhabitants of various nations, are ſaid to be dependent upon 
Madraſs; but its ſafety conſiſts in the ſuperiority of the Engliſh by ſea. It 
Carries on a conſiderable trade with China, Perſia, and Mocha. 5 

The reader needs not be informed of the immenſe fortunes, acquired by 


the Eogliſh, upon this coaſt, within theſe 20 years. The governor of 
Madraſs has a council to aſſiſt him, and when he goes abroad, appears in 


vaſt ſplendor. The differences that now rage among the directors and 


| proprietors of the company in England, prevent my ſaying any thing con- 


cerning the police of this government. The company has received all 
the encouragement and aſſiſtance the Engliſh parliament can give them, 
even to the introducing of martial law into their poſſeſſions. There ſeems, 
however, to be ſome fundamental errors in their conſtitution. - The direc- - 
tors conſider the riches acquired by their governors and other ſervants, as 


being plundered from the company, and of late they have ſent out ſuper- 


intendents to controul their governors and - overgrown- ſervants, but with 
what ſycceſs time muſt demonſtrate. As this is a ſubje& of the greateſt 
Importance, that ever perbaps occurred in the geography of a commercial 
country, the reader will indulge me in one or two. refleQions, as I am 


| not to reſume the ſubject, — - 


The Engliſh Eaft-India company, through the diſtractions of the Mogul 
empire, the ſupport of our government, and the undaunted but fortunate 
ſucceſſes of their military 1 tg have acquired ſo amazing a property in 
this peninſula,” and in Indoſtan, that it is ſuperior to the revenues of many 
crowned heads; and ſome of their own ſervants pretend, that when all 
their expences are paid, their clear revenue amounts to near two millions 
ſterling, out of which they are to pay 400, oo0 l. annually, to the govern- 
ment, while they are ſuffered to enjoy their revenues. How that revenue 
$s collected, or from whence it ariſes, is beſt-known to the company; 
part of it however has been granted in landed property, and part of it is 


ſecured on mortgages, for diſcharging their expences in ſupporting the 


intereſts of their friends, the emperor, and the reſpective ſoubahs and 
nabobs they have aſſiſted. abe ARG OT WOLF 3 
"Be that as it may, this company exerciſes r many rights appro4 
Priated to ſovereignty, ſuch as thoſe of holding forts, coining money, 


and the like, Thoſe powers are undoubtedly incompatible with the | 
WW} ES " hs principles 


* 
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principles of a commercial limited company, and it became the dignity 
ef the Engliſh government, to ſend out an: officer of their ohn, (as they 
- Lave'done in the perſon of Sir John Lindſay) to take ſuch meaſures witli 
tle eaſtern princes and potentates, as may render the acquiſitions-of the 
ccmpany permanent and national. e 0 
Without entering into any diſputes agitated of late between the di- 
re ctors and the government, the poſſibility of ſuch a permaneney and 
even extending our influence in India, is pretty evident. From what 
has been already faid, the Gentoos are entirely paſſive in all the revolu- 
tions of their government. The Moors, or Mahometans, ignorant and 
treacherous as they are, appear to have no violent attachments to any © 
religious principle, and are abject enough to live under any form of go- 
vernment, that their emperor ſhall preſeribe; nor are they at preſent, 
when the Engliſh are his friends, in any condition to diſpute their joint 
wills. Theſe confiderations manifeſt the wiſdom of not driving them 
into deſperate meaſures, and thereby effecting a union of their forces, 
which muſt prove fatal to the Britiſh intereſt there; and in any event muſt 
render it precariops, unleſs ſupported in the name, and by the authority 
of the Britiſh empire. ns 
Pellicate, lying to the north of Madraſs, belongs to the Dutch. We 
know little of the kingdom and capital of Ikkari. The celebrated Heyder 
Ally, with whom the company; has lately made à peace, is ſaid to be a 
native of the kingdom of Meſſur, which Iies to the ſouth-weſt of the 
Carnatic; and the: Chriſtians: of the apoſtle St. Thomas, live at the foot 
of the mountains Gatti, that ſeparate Meſſar from Malabar. I have al- 
ready mentioned the kingdom of Golkonda, which beſides its diamonds, 
is famous for the cheapneſs of its proviſions, and for making white wine 
of grapes that are ripe in January. Golkonda is ſaid to be ſubject to 
à prince, who, though tributary to the Mogul, is immenſely rich, and 
can raiſe 100,000 men. The capital of his dominions is called Bagnagar, 8 
but the kingdom takes its name from the city of Golkonda. Eaſt-ſauth- 
eaſt of Golkonda, lies Maſulipatan, where the Engliſh and Dutch have 
factories. The Engliſh have alſo factories at Ganjam, and Vizigapatan, 
on this coaſt; and the Duteh at Narſipore. The province of Orixa, from 
whence the Engliſh company draw great part of their revenues, lies to the 
north of Golkonda, extending in length from eaſt to weſt, about 55 
miles, and in breadth: about 240. It is governed likewiſe by a'tribatary - 
prince. In this province ſtands the idolatry temple of Jagaryunt, which 
they ſay is attended by 500 prieſts. - The idol is an irregular pyramidal 
ack ftone, of about 4 or Foo weight, with two rich diamonds near the 
top, to repreſent. eyes, and the noſe and mouth painted with vermilion. 
The country of Dekan comprehends ſeveral large provinces,” and ſome | 
_ kingdoms, particularly thoſe of Baglana, Balagate, Telenga, and the king- 
dom of Viſiapur- The truth is, the names, dependencies,” and governs 
ments of thoſe provinces, are extremely unſettled ; they having been 
teduced by Aurengzebe, or his father, and ſubject to almoſt annual revolu- 3 
tions and alterations. Modern geographers are not agreed upon their 
ſituation and extent, but we are told, that the principal towns are Aureng- 
abad, and Dolt-abad; or Dowlet-abad ; and chat the latter is the ſtrongeſt 
- | place in all Indoſtan. Near it lies the famous pagods of Elora, in a plain "0 
about two leagues ſquare; The ;tombs, chapels, temples, /pillars, and 
many thouſand figurts that ſurround it, are ſaid to be cut out of the "= 
Latural rock, and 10, ſurpaſs all the other efforts of: human art. * 
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lies on the eaſt of Golkonda, and its capital Beder, contains a garriſon 


of 3000 men. The inhabitants of this inte 1] a language pecu- 
FF 


Baglana lies to the weſt of Telenga, and forms the fmalleft province 


of the empire; its capital is Mouler. The Portugueze territory begins 
here at the port of Daman, 21 leagues ſouth of Surat, and extends almoſt 
= " yo 2 ra ar 
Viſiapur is a large kingdom tri to the Mogul, but its particular 
extent 15 . The weſtern — called Konkan, which is inter- 
mingled with the Portugueze poſſeſſions. The king of Viſtapur is ſaid 
to have a yearly revenue of fix millions ſterling, and to bring to the field 


150,000 ſoldiers. His capital is of the ſame name, and his country very 


fruitful. The principal places on this coaſt are, Daman, Baſſaim Trapor 
or Tarapor, 'Chaw}, Dandi-Rajahpur, 'Dabal-Rajupur, Ghiria ; and 
Vingurla. The Portugueze have loſt ſeveral valuable poſſeſſions on this 
coaſt, and thoſe which remain are on the decline. | \ 
Among the iſlands lying upon the ſame coaſt” is that of Bombay, be- 
longing to the Engliſh Eaſt-India company. Its harbour can conveni- 
ently hold 1000 ſhips at anchor. The iſland itſelf is about ſeven miles 
in length, and twenty in circumference, but its ſituation and harbour 
are its chief recommendations, being deſtitute of almoſt all the conve- 
niencies of life. The town is about a mile long, and poorly built, and 


the climate was fatal to Engliſh conſtitutions, till experience, caution and 


temperance, taught them preſervatives againſt its unwholeſomeneſs. The 
beſt water there 1s preferved in tanks, which receive it in the rainy ſeaſons, 
The fort is a regular quadrangle, and well built of ſtone. Many black 
merchants reſide here. This iſland was part of the portion paid with 


the infanta of Portugal, to Charles II. who gave it to the Baſt-India com- 


ny, and the iſland is ſtill divided into three Roman-catholic pariſhes, 
inhabited by Portogueze, and what are called popiſh Meſtizos and Cana: 
rins, the former being a mixed breed of the natives and Portugueze, and 
the other the aborigines of the country. The Engliſh have fallen upon 
methods to render this iſland and town, under all their diſadvantages, a 
ſafe, if not an agreeable reſidence. The reader need ſcarcely be informed, 
that the governor and council of Bombay, have lucrative poſts as well as 
the officers under them. The troops on the ifland, are commanded by 


Tg officers, and the natives, when formed into regular companies, 
and diſciplined, are here, and all over the Eaſt-Indies, called Seapoys. 
The inhabitants of the iſland amount to near 60,000 of different nations; 


each of whom enjoys the practice of his religion unmoleſtes. 

Near Bombay are ſeveral other iſlands, one of which, called Blephanta, 
contains the moſt inexplicable antiquity, perhaps, in the world. A figure 
of an elephant of the natural fize cut coarſely in ſtone, preſents itſelf on 


the landing place, near the bottom of a mountain. An eaſy flope then 


leads to a ſtupendaus temple, hewn aut of the ſolid rock, 80 or go feet 
long, and 40 broad. The roof, which is cut flat, is ſupported by regular 
rows of pillars, about ten feet high, with capitals, reſembling round 


cuſhions, as if preſſed by the weight of the "incumbent niountam. At 


the. farther end, are three gigantic figures, which have been multiplied 
by the blind zeal of the Portugueze. Beſides the temple, are various 
images, and groupes on each hand cut in the fone ; one of the latter 
bearing a rude reſemblance of the judgment of Solomon; beſides a colon- 
, nade, with a door of regular architecture; but the whole bears no man- 
ner of reſemblance to any of the Gentoo works. | 
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The iſland and city of Goa, the capital of the Portugueze ſettlements 
in the Eaſt-Indies, lies about 30 miles ſouth of Vingurla. The iſland is 
about 27 miles in compaſs, In has one of the fineſt and beſt fortified 

in the Indies. This was formerly a moſt ſuperb ſettlement, and was 
ſurpaſſed either in bulk or beauty by few 6f the European cities. It is 
faid that the revenues of the Jeſaits upon this iſland, /eqpalled thoſe of the 
crown of Portugal. Goa, as well as the reſt of the Portugueze poſſeſſions 
on this coaſt, are under a viceroy, who ſtill keeps up the remains of the 
antient ſplendor of the government. The rich peninſula of Salzete, is 
dependent on Goa. Sunda lies ſouth of the Fray and is 
verned by a rajah, hp es to the mogul. The Engliſh factory of 
r, is one of the moſt pleaſant and healthful of any upon the Malabat 
coaſt, Kanora lies about 40 miles to the ſouth of Goa, and reaches to 
Calicut. Its ſoil is famous for producing rice, that ſupplies many parts 
of Europe, and ſome of the Indies. The Kanorines are ſaid generally to 
| be governed by a lady, whoſe ſon has the title of rajah, and her ſubjeQs 
are accounted the braveſt and moſt civilized of any in that peninſala, and 
remarkably given to commerce. NC el 
Though Malabar gives name to the whole ſouth-weſt coaſt of the pe- 
ninſula, yet it is — at preſent to the country ſo called, lying on the 
weſt of cape Comorin, and called the Dominions. of the Samorin. The 
Malabar language, however, is common in the Carnatic, and the coun- 
try itſelf is rich and fertile, but peſtered with green adders, whoſe poiſom 
is incurable. It was, formerly a large kingdom of itſelf. The moſt 
remarkable places in Malabar are Cannanore, containing a Dutch factory 
and fort; Tillicheri, where the Engliſh have a ſmall ſettlement, keeping 
a conſtant garriſon of 30 or̃ 30 ſoldiers. Callicut, Where the Engliſh; 
French, and Portugueze, have ſmall factories, beſides various other 
diſtinct territories and cities. Cape Comorin, which is the ſouthermoſt 
art of this peninſula though not above three leagues in extent, "is 
mous for uniting in the fame garden, the two ſeaſons of the year; the 
trees being loaded with bloſſoms and fruit on the one fide, while on the 
other fide they are ſtripped of all their leaves. This ſurprizing phenome- 
non is owing to the ridge of mountains ſo often mentioned, which tra- 
verſe the whole peninſula: from-ſouth to north. On the oppoſite ſides of 
the Cape, the winds are conſtantly at variance; blowing from the weſt 
on the weſt ſide, and from the eaſt on the eaſterũ ſidſl mee. 

Before I take my leave of India, it may be proper to obſerve, that in 
the little diſtrict of Cochin within Malabar, are to be found ſome thou- 
ſands of Jews, who pretend to be of the tribe of Manaſſeh, and to have 
records engraved on copper plates in Hebrew characters. They are faid 
to be ſo poor, that many of them embrace the Gentoo religion. The 
like diſcoveries of the Jews and their records have been made in China, 
and other — of Aha, which have occaſioned various ſpeculations 
among the learned, © AHL e eee SAT” 
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Dircaſſian Tartary, on the north-weſt z by the Caſpian ſea, which divides 
It from Ruſſia, on the north; by the tiver Oxus, which divides it from 
Uſbec Tartary, on the north-eaſt; by India on the eaſt, and by the 
Indian ocran, and the gulphs of Perſia and Ormus, on the ſouth; and 
by Arabia and Turkey on the weſt, e Voc ee „ EE Ab; 

Modern Perſia comprehends the antient Hyrcania, Bactria, Suſiana, 
Parthia, Media, and part of Aſſyria, Iberia, and Colchis. The modern 
diviſions of Perſia are extremely uncertain, and of little importance to 


che reader. _ 


 Naus.] Perſia, according to ihe poets; derives its name from Perſiug, 
che ſon-of Jupiter and Danne. Leſs fabulous authors ſuppoſe it derive 


bean Ferse, which ſignifies e horſemap, the Perſians, er Parthians, being 


always celebrated: for their Mill in horſemanſhip. | | 


Aix. ] In ſo extenfive an empire this is yery different. Thoſe parts 
which border upon Caucaſus and Daghiſtan,. and the mountains neat 


the Caſpian ſea, are cold, as lying. in the neighbourhogd of thoſe 'moun- 
tains which are commonly — with The air in he long 
provinces-of Perſia is ſerene, pure, and exhilarating, but in the ſouthern 
provinces; it is hot, and ſometimes communicates. noxious blaſts: to the 
midland patte, which are, ſo often., mortal, that the inhabitants fortify 


> 


their heads with very thick turbans. 


S0. aND/PRODUCTIONS:] Thoſe vary like the fg "The foil 15 Har 
from being luxuriant towards Tartary, and the Caſpian ſea, but with cul- 


tivation it might produce abundance of corn and fruits. South of mount 
Taurus, the fertility of the country in corn, fruits, wine, and the other 
Luxuries of life, are equalled by ſew countries. It produces wine and oil 
in plenty, ſenna, rhubarb, and the fineſt of drugs. The fruits are deli- 
cious, eſpecially their dates, oranges, piſtachio- nuts, melons, eucumbers, 
and garden- ſtuff, not to mention vaſt quantities of excellent filk3+ and the 
gulph of Baſſora formerly furniſhed. great part of Europe and Aſia with 
very fine pearls. Some parts near Iſpahan eſpecially produce almoſt: all 
the flowers that are valued in Europe; and from ſome of them, the roſes 
eſpecially, they-extra&-waters of a ſalubrious and odorific kind, which 
form a gainful commodity in trade. In ſhort, the fruits, vegetables, and 
flowers of Perſia, are of a moſt exalted flavour; and had the natives the 
art of horticulture, to as great perfection as ſome nations in Europe, by 


. , traiſplantiog,-engrafting, and other meliorations, they would add greatly 


to the natural riches of the country. The Perſian aſſa fœtida flows from 
a plant called Hiltot, and turns into a gum. Some of it is white, and 


ſome black; but the former is ſo much valued, that the natives make 


very rich ſauces of it, and ſometimes eat it as a rarity, 


A 


-MounTains.] Theſe are Caucaſus and Ararat, which are called the | 
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mountains of Daghiſtan; and the vaſt collection of mountains called Tau- 
rus; and their diviſions run through the middle of the country from 
D/ Tre of bn lo onaget tho: abyang! Tring 

 Rivens.] It has been obſerved, that no coun 


x try, of ſo great an ex- 
tent, has ſo few navigable rivers as Perſia. The meſt conſiderable are 
thoſe of the Kur, anciently Cyrus; and Aras, anciently Araxes, which 
riſe in or near the mountains of Ararat, and joining their ſtreams, fall 
into the Caſpian ſea. Some ſmall” rivulets falling from the mountains, 
water the country, but their ſtreams are ſo inconſiderable, that few or 
none of them can be navigated even by boats. The Ozus can ſcarcely be 
called Perſfan giver, though it divides Perſia from Uſbec Tartary. Perſia 
has the ver Idas on the eaſt, and the Euphrates and Tigris on the weſt. 
Warzx.] The ſcarcity of rivers in Perſia, is joined to a wr of 
water; but the defect) where it prevails, is admirably. well- ſupplied- by 
means of reſervoirs,” aqueducts, canals,' and other ingenious methods. 
- MgTALs AND MINERALS] Perſia contains mines of iron, copper, 
lead, and above all, turquoiſe ſtones," which are found in Choraſan. Sul- 
phur; ſalt- petre, and antimony, are found in the mountains. Quarries 
of red, white; and black marble; have been diſcovered" near Tauris, and 
natural ſalt in the province of Carlemeniagan. 34 
POPULATION, INHABITANTS; }'” It is impoſſible to ſpeak with any 
MANNERS,” 'CUSTOMS, And Cefainty concerning the population 
'' DIVERSIONS, | | /* J of a country ſo little known as that 
of Perſia. If we are to judge by the vaſt armies in modern as well 2s 
in ancient times, raiſed there, the numbers it contains muſt be very grea 
The Perſians of both ſexes ate generally handſome, the men being fond 
of Georgian and Circafiiarr women. Their complexions towards the ſouth, 
are ſomewhat ſwarthy. The men ſhave their heads, but the young men 
ſuffer a lock of hair to grow on each ſide, and the beard of their chin to 
reach up to their temples z, but religious people wear long beards. - Men 
of rank and quality wear very magnificent turbans; many of them coſt 
25 pounds, and few under nine or ten. They have a maxim to keep 
their heads very warm, ſo that they never pull off their caps or their tur- 
bans out of reſpect, even to the king. Their dreſs is very ſimple. Next 
do the Kin they wear callico ſhirts, oyer them & veſt, which reaches below 
the knee, pirt with a ſaſh, and ober that a looſe garment ſomewhat ſhorter: 
The materials of their cloaths, however, are commonly very expenſive, 
conſiſting of the richeſt furs, filks, muſlin, cottons, and the like valuable 
ſtuffs, richly embroidered with gold and ſilver. They wear a kind of looſe 
boots on their legs, and ſlippers on their feet. They are fond of riding, 


and very ex penſive in their equipages. They wear at all times a dagger 


in their ſaſh, and linen tro zers. The collars of their ſnirts and cloachs 
are open, ſo that their dreſs upon the whole is far better adapted for 
the 8 both of healch and activity, than the long flowing robes of 

Turks. i 351, b 207 Bal e IN en 
The dreſs of the women is not much different; their wear, as well as 


that of the men, is very coſtly, and they are at great pains to heighten 


their beauty by art, colours, and waſnes. ISS LR 
© The Perſians accuſtom themſelyes' to frequent waſhings and ablutions, 
which are the more neceſſary, as they ſeldom change their linen. In the 


morning early they drink coffee, about eleven go to dinner, upon fruits, 
ſweetmeats, and milk. Their chief meal is 3 they ſup upon 
Pilau, already deſeribed. They enn | 
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not in ſuch abuhdance as the Turks; nor are they very delicate in their 


entertainments of eating and drinking. They are great maſters of cere- 
mony towards their ſuperiors, and fo polite, that they accommodate Eu- 
rope ans, who viſit them, with ſtools, that they may not be forced to fit 
eroſs · legged. They are ſo immodoerately fond of tobacco, which they 
ſmoke through a tube fixed in water, ſo 2s to be cool in the mouth, that 
when. it has been prohibited by their princes, they have been known to 
leave their country, rather than be debarred from that enjoyment. The 
Perſians are naturally; fond. of poetry, moral ſentences, and hyperbole, 
Their long wars, and their national tevolutions, have mingled the native 
Perſians with barbaroas nations, and are ſaid to have taught them diſſimu- 
tion 5 but they are ſtill pleaſing and plauſible, in their behaviour, and in 
all ages they have; been femarkable for hoſpitalit ry 

The Perſians write like the Hebrews, from the right to the left, and 
are neat in their: ſeals and materials for writing, and are wonderfully 
expeditious in the art. The number of people employed in their manu- 
ſeripts (for no printing is allowed there) is ineredible. Their great foible 
ſeems to be oſtentation in N (6, and dreſſes; nor are they leſs 
Jealous of their women than the Turks, and other eaſtern nations. They 
are fond of muſic, and take a pleaſure in converſing in large companies ; 
bat their chief divenſions-are thoſe of the field, hunting, hawking, horſe- 


manſhip, and the exerciſe of arms, in all. which they are very dexterous. 
They exeel, as their anceſtors theParthians did, in archery. They are 


fond of rope - dancers, jugglers, and fighting of wild-beaſts, and privately 
play at games of chance, >, 2 öckmun 58: 91903 lin A900 ee ct 
Men may marry for life, or for any. determined; time, in Perſia, 25 
well as through all Tartary ; and travellers or merchante, who intend 
to ſtay ſome time in any city, commonly apply to the cadee, or judge, 
dor a wife during the time he propaſes to ſtay. The cadee, for a Rated 
gratuity, produces a number of girls, whom he declares. to be honeſt, 
and free from diſeaſes, and he becomes ſurety for them. A gentleman 
who lately attended the Ruſſian embaſſy to Perſia. declares, that among 
thouſands, there has not been one inſtance of their diſhoneſty, during 
the time agreed upon, P naif 54:4 a9 iq) to 1 

„ Rer26408.]. The Perſians are Mahometang of the ſe& of Ali, for 
which reaſon the Turks, who follow the ſucceſſion of Omar and Abu 
Bekr, call them heretics. Their religion is, if e, in ſome things 
more fantaſtical and ſenſual than that of the Turks, but in many points 
it is mingled. with ſome bramin ſuperſtitions. . When they are taxed by 


me Cbriſfians / with drinking ſtrong liquors, as many of them do, they 


anſwer very ſenſibly., Vou Chriſtians whore and get drunk, though you 


%, Know yo are committing ſins, which is the very caſe with us.” To 


enumerate their 3 faſts, and ceremonies, would a 
volume, Which, when read, could communicate neither inſtrudtion nor 
entertainment. Having mentioned the bramins, the eompariſon between 
chem and the Perſtan guebres, or gaurs, who pretend to de the diſciples 


And ſucceflors of the ancient magi, the followers of Zoroaſter, may be 


highly worth a learned diſquiſition: that both of them held originally 

re and ſimple ideas. of a ſupreme Being, may be eaſily proved, but the 
Tadian bramins and parſes accuſe the gaurs, who ſtill worſhip the fire, of 
having ſenſualized thoſe ideas, and of introdueing an evil principle into 
the government of the world. A combuſtible ground, about ten miles 
diſtant from Baku, a city in the north of Perſia, is the ſcene of the gues 
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bres devotions. It muſt be admitted, that this ground, is impregnated 
with very ſurprizing inflammatory qualities, and contains ſeveral old little 


temples, in one of which the guebres, pretend to./preſerys the ſacred flame 
of the univerſal fire, which, riſes from the end, * hollow, cane 
þ 


ſtuck into the ground, reſembling a lamp burning, wich very pure ſpirits, 
The Mahometans are the declared enemies of the gays, who were baniſhed 


* 


out of Perſia by Shah Abbas. Their ſect, however, is ſaid to be numerous, 


though tolerated in very few places. 
The long wars between the Perſians and the Romans, ſeem, early to 
have driven the antient Chriſtians into Perſia, and the neighbouring 
countries. Even to chis day many ſects are found, that (evidently have 
Chriſtianity for che ground - work of their religion. Some of them, cu 
ſouffees, who are a kind of guietiſts, ſacrifice their paſſions to God, an 
profeſs the moral duties. The Sabean Chriſtians have, in their . 
a mixture of Judaiſm and Mahometaniſm, and are numerous towards the 
Perſian Gulph. I have already mentioned the Armenian and G eorglan 
Chriſtians, who are very numerous in Perſia. 4 0 
[ have. been the morè explicit on the head. of religion, as the preſent 


race of Perſians are ſaid to be very cool in the doctrines of Mahomet, 


owing chiefly to their ignorance of all religion, and their late wars with 


the Turks. It has therefore been thought by ſome writers, that great 
advantages in point of commerce, — * derived from this/indifference 


in matters of religion, if the natives ſhould be properly ſupported by the 


: * 


Chriſtian powers. 1 
 LanGUAGE: ' 
Arabs had not their language from the Perſians ; but this chiefly re 

the great intermixture of Arabic words in the Perſian language, and the 
decition ſeems to be in favour of the Arabs. The common people, | eſpe- 


the Arabic probably was introduced into Perſia, under the califate, when 


learning flouriſhed in thoſe cquntries. The learned Perſians have gene- 


rally written in the Arabic, and people of quality among them bave 
adopted it as the modiſh language, as we do the French. The pure Perſic 
is faid to be ſpoken in the ſouthern, parts, on the coaſt of the Perſian 
gulph, and in Iſpahan, but many of the provinces, ſpeak a barbarous 
mixture of the Turkiſh,, Ruſſian, and other languages. Their Pater 
Noſter is of the following tenour : Zi Padere ma lieder o/moni ;. pak baſ- 
ched adm tu; bayayed padſchahi tu: ſehwad chwiafte tu henzjunigaukib, 


der o/mon niz der æemin; bth mara jmrouz nan kefaf rouz mara; wadar- * 


gud/ar mara konahan ma zjunankibhma nix mig ſurim ormãn mara; wador 
ozmajiſch mintddzzmara ; likin chalas lun mara ex e/cherir,, Amen. 

 LeanninG AND LEARNED MEN:] The Perſians, in antient times, 
were famous for both, and their poets renowned all over the eaſt. At 
preſent their learning is merely mechanical, nor do they even underſtand 
the Koran, which they read in Arabic. Their boaſted {kill in aſtronomy 
is now reduced to a mete ſmattering in that ſcience, and terminates in 
judicial aſtrology ; ſo that no le in the world are more ſuperſtitious 
than the Perſians. The learned proſeſſion in greateſt” eſteem among them 
is that of medicine, which is at perpetual yariance with aſtrology, becauſe 
every doſe muſt be adminiſtered in the lucky hour fixed by the aftrologer, 
which often deſeats the ends of the preſcription. _ It is ſaid, however, 
that the Perſian phyficians are acute and ſagacious. Their drugs 080, EF5 
dellent, and they are no * the practices of Galen and A 
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Add to this, that the plague is but little known in this country; as equally 
rare are many other difeaſes that ate fatal in other places, ſuch as the gout, 
the ſtone, the head-ach; the tooth-ach, the ſmall- pox, conſumptions, 
and apoplexies. The Perſian practice of phyſie is therefore pretty much 
eireumſcribed, ſo that they ate very ignorant in ſurgery, which is exer- 
ciſed by batbers, whoſe chief kiiowledee of it is in letting blood, for they 
truſt the healing of green wounds to the excellency of the air, and the 
good habit of , 2H PRO GROWN G a 
Ari riss AND ee The monuments of antiquity 
So 8 AND AK TIT ICA. I in Perſta, are more celebrated 
for their magnificence- and expence, than their beauty or taſte, No more 
than ni . columns which formerly belonged to the famous palace of 
Perſepolis,' are now remaining. Each is About fifteen feet high; and 
compoſed of excellent Patian marble: The ruins of other antient build- 
ings are foönd jn many parts of Perſia, but void of that elegance and 
| beauty, that is diſplayed in the Greek architecture. The tombs- of the 
kings of Perſia are ſtupendous works, being cut out of a rock, and highly 
ornamented" with ſculptures. The chief of the modetn edifices is a pillar 
to be ſeen at Iſpahan, 60 feet high, conſiſting of the dkulls'of beaſts, 
erefted by Shah Abbas, after the ſuppreſßon of à rebellion.- Abbas had 
vowed to erect fach à column of human ſkulls, but upon the ſubmiſſion of 
the rebels, he performed his vow by ſubſtituting thoſe of brutes, ench of 
the bes Rünin Uler nidn 94H ob og Roar nr 
The baths near Combroon, work ſuch cures, that they are eſteemed 
among the natüral curiolitfes of Perſia. The ſprings of the famous Naph- 
tha, near Baku, are mentioned often in natoral hiſtory for their ſurprizing 
qualities; but the chief of the natural eurioſſties in this ebuntry, is the 
burning phænomenon, and its inflammatory 'neighbourhood, already 
mentioned under the article of Religion. | 
Hoss, ei riks, And} The houſes" of men of quality in Perſia, 
* "PUBLIC EdiFiCces.” I are in the ſame taſte with thoſe of the Aſiatic 
Turks already deſeribed. They are ſeldom above one Rory high, built of 
dricks, With flat roofs for walking on, and- thick walls. The hall is 
arched, the doors are thimfy and narrow, and the rooms have no commu- 
nication but with' the hall; the kitchens and office-houſes being built 
apart. Few of them have chimneys, but a found hole in the middle of 
e room. Their furniture chiefly conſiſts of earpets, and their beds are 
two thick cotton \quitts, which Ki them likewiſe as coverlits, with car- 
pe er ene e 3 nn RI NIE 700, eee en e e 
Iſpahan or Spahawn, the capital of Perſia, is ſeated on a ſine plain, 
within a mile of the rirer Zenderhend; which: ſupplies it with water. 
It is ſaſd to be twelve miles in eircumferencee The ſtreets are narrow and 
crooked,” and the chief amuſement of the inhabitants is on the flat roofs 
of their houſes, where they ſpend their ſummer evenings, and different 
Families aſſociate together. The e ry is a third of a mile in 
length, and about half as much in breadth; and we are told, that the 
. Foyal palace, with the buildings and 3 belonging to it, is three miles 
In circumſerence. There are in Iſpahan 160 moſques, 1800 caravanſeras, 


260 public baths, à prodigieus number of fine ſquares, ſtreets, aud 
palaces, in which are canals,” afd\trees platted to ſhade and better ac. 
commodate the people. TMS Capital is faid' formerly to have contained 
650, ooo inhabitants; but was often depopulated by Kouli Khan during 
his wars, ſo that we may eaſily ſuppoſe, that it has loſt great part of 1 
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antient magnificence. In 1744, when Mr. Hanway was there, it was 
thought that not above 5000 of its houſes were inhabitoe. 
Schiras lies about 200, miles to the ſouth of Iſpahan. It is an open 
town, but its neighbourhood is inexpreſſibly rich and beautiful, being 
laid out for many miles in gardens, the flowers, fruits, and wines of 
which are incomparable. The vines of Schiras are reckoned the beſt of 
any in Perſia. This town is the capital of Fars, the antient Perſia, and 
contains a kind of college for the ſtudy of eaſtern, learning. It contains 
an uncommon number of moſques, is adorned by many noble buildings, 
but its ſtreets are narrow and inconvenient, and not, above 4000 of its 
houſes are inhabited. 1, 3 N 
The cities of Ormus and Gombroon, on the narrow part. of the Perſian 
Gulph, were formerly places of great commerce and importance. The 
Engliſh, and other Europeans, have factories at Gombroon, where they 
trade with the Perſians, Arabians, Banyans, Armenians, Turks and Tar- 
tur, who come hither with the caravans which ſer out from various inland 
cities of Aſia, under the convoy of guards. 
Mosguzs Aub Anis,] I thought proper to place them here 
under a general head, ag their form of building is pretiy much the ſame 
| ques are religious buildings, ſquare, and generally'of tone ; be 
the chief gate there is a ſquare court, paved I Abita marble, and low 
galleries round it, whoſe: roof is ſupported by maible pillars. Thoſe gal- 
leries ſerve for places of ablution before the Mabometans go into the 
moſque. About every moſque there are ſix high towers, called minarets, 
each of which bas three little open galleries, one above another. Theſe 
towers, as well as the moſques; àre covered with lead, and adorned with 
gilding, and other ornaments; and from thenee, + inſtead of a belb, the 
people are called to. prayer by certain officers appointed: for 'that 2 
o woman is allowed to enter the moſque, nor can a man with his ſhoes 
or ſtockings on. Near moſt moſques is a place of entertainment for firan- 
gers during three days, and the tomb of the founder, wich conveniencies 
for reading the Koran, ang praying for the ſauls of the. decgaaſed. 
The bagnios in the Mahometan' countries are wonderfully well eon 
ruſted for the purpoſe. of bathing. Sometimes they are Haw, but 
oftener circular, built of white well poliſhed ſtons or marble. Each bag- 
nio contains three rooms ;; the firſt for drefling and undreſſing; the ſecond 
contains the water, and the third the bath; all of them paved with black 
and white marble. The operation of the bath is very. curious, but whole- 
ſome ; though to thoſe not aceuſtomed to it, it is painful. The waiter 
rubs the patient with great vigour, then handles and ſtreiches bis Jimbs, 
a4 if he was diſlocating every bone in the body ;. all Which exerciſes are, 
in thoſe inert warm countries, very conducive to health. In public 101. 
nos, the men bathe from morning to four in the afterndon; when: all male 
attendants being removed, the ladies ſucceed,. and. when camiug out of 
guarded the bath diſplay their-fineſt.cloaths,- Io 10 
I émight here attempt to deſcribe; the eaſtern ſeragliog- or harams, the 
womens apartments; but from the moſt eredible accaunts, they are con» 
trived according to the taſte and convenience af the owner, and divided 
mto a certain number of apartments, which are ſeldom, or never entered 
by ſtrangers; aud chere is no country where the women are, .o, Mictly 
guarded and confined as among the great men in Pera. 60 
© MANUFACTURES, AND, COMMERCE}, The Perſians equal, if ddt 
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exceed, all the manufacturers in the world in ſille, woollen, mohair, car- 
pets, and leather. Their works in theſe join fancy, taſte, and elegance, 
to richneſs, neatneſs, and ſhew, and yet they are ignorant of painting, 
and their drawings are very rude. Their dying excels that of Europe. 
Their ſilver and- gold laces, and threads, are admirable for preſerving their 
Juſtre. Their embroideries and horſe furniture are not to be equalled, 
nor are they ignorant of the pottery, and window glaſs manufactures, 


On the other hand, their carpenters are very indifferent. artiſts, which is 


ſaid to be o-ing to the ſcarcity of timber all aver Perſia, | Their jewellers 


and goldſmiths are clumſy workmen, and they are ignorant of lock-mak- 


ing, and the manufacture of looking-glaſſes. Upon the whole, they lie 
under inexpreſſible diſadvantages from the form of their government, 
which renders them ſlaves to their kings, who often engroſs either their 


labour or their profits. | - 


The trade of the Perſians, who have little. or no ſhipping of their own, 


is carried on in foreign bottoms.” That between the Engliſh, and other 


nations, by the gulph of Ormus at Gombroon, was the moſt gainful they 
bad, but the goal wars they have been engaged in, have ruined their 
commerce. The great ſcheme of the Engliſh in trading with the Perſians 
through Ruſia, promiſed vaſt advantages to both nations, but it bas 
hitherto; anfweted'the expectations of neither. Perhaps the court of Pe- 
terſburgh is not fond of ſuffering the Engliſh to eſtabliſh themſelves upon 
the Caſpian ſea, the navigation of which is riow: poſſeſſed by the Ruſſians; 


but nothing can be ſaid with certainty on that head, till the government 


of Perſia is ia a more ſettled condition than it is at preſent. | 

* ConsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT: }] Both theſe arg extremely pre- 
earious, as re in the breaſt of 2 deſpotie and often capricious mo- 
narch. The Peiſſaus however had ſome fundamental rules of government. 
They excluded from their throne ſemales, but not their male progeny. 
Blindneſs likewiſe-was a diſqualiſicgtion for the royal ſucceſſion. In other 
reſpects the king's will was a law for the people. The inſtances. that have 


been given of the erueities and inhumanities practiſed by the Mahometan 
kings of Perſia are almoſt incredible, ceſpecially.during the two laſt cen- 


turies. The reaſon given to the Chriffian ambaſſadors, by Shah Abbas, 
the greateſt and maſt polite. amony them, was, that the Perſians were ſuch 


brutes, and ſo inſennble by nature, that they could not be governed, 


without the exerciſe of exemplary cruelties. The favourites of the prince, 


female as well as male, are his only ednnſellors, and the ſmalleſt diſobe- 


dience to their will- is attendet with immediate death. The Perſians have 
ho degrees of nobility, ſo that chelreſpect due to every man, on account 
of his high ſtation,; expires witli himſelf. The king has been known to 
prefer à younger ſon to his throne; by putting out the eyes of the 
elder brother | 134507 3 ; 2 | end Db rp a 


ö Dubna, at's 


_ *|Ruyaxmes.]oThexcrown claims one third of the cattle, corn, and 


ſruits'of}hisfabjects,” and likewiſe à third of filk and cotton No rank, 
or condition of Perſians, are exempted from ſevere taxations and ſervices. 
The. governors of ptovinces have particular lands afligned-to: them for 
maintaining their retinues and troops, and the crown lands defray the 
expences of the court, king's houſhold, and great officers of ſtate; after 
ſaying thus much, the reader cangot doubt that the revenues of the Per- 


ban kings, or as they ate called Gophis, were prodigious, hut nothing 


Fan be ſaid with any certainty in the preſent diſtracted Rate of that coun) 
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try. Even the water that is let into'fields and gardens is fubject to a tax, 
and foreigners, who are not Mahometans, pay each a ducat a head. 5 
 MitIiTARY 8TRENGTH.] This confiſted formerly of cavalry, and it 
is now thaught to exceed that of the Furks. Since the beginning of this 
century, however, their kings have raiſed bodies of infantry. T | 


e repu- 
l lar troops of both brought to the field, even under Kouli Khan, id doe 
1 exceed 60,000 ; but according to the modern hiftories of Perſia, they are 
* eaſily recruited in caſe of a defeat. The Perfians have few fortified towns; 
dor had they any ſhips of war, until Kouli Khan buitt a royal navy, but 
7 ſince his death we hear no more of their fleet. 
wy ArMs AND TITLES.) The arms of the Perfian monarch are a lion 
1 couchant looking at the riſing ſun. His title is $5gh, or the Diſpoſer of 


Kingdoms.” 8 or Khan, and Sultan, which he aſſumes likewiſe, are 

Tartar ap To acts of ſtate the Perfian I not ſubſcribe his 
name, but the grant runs in this manner, viz. This act is given by him 

1 whom the univerſe obeys. 42 ad 1 rr og 

ol Bases All ancient biſtorians mention the Perſtan monarchs and 
their grandeur, and no empire has undergone a greater variety of govern- 

a ments. It is here ſufficient to ſay, that ha Perſia empire ſucceeded th 

Aſſyrian or Babylonian, and that Cyrus laid its foundation about 55 


* yo before Chriſt ; and reſtored the Iſraelites, who had been captive at 

; Babylon, to liberty. It ended” in the perſon of Darius, who was con- 
a. quered by Alexander 329 years before Chriſt. When Alexander's empire 
8 was divided among his great general officers,. their pofterity were con-“ 
ay quered by the Romans. Theſe laſt, however, never fully ſubdued Perfia, 


and the natives had princes of their own,” who more than once defeated 
the Roman legions. The ſucceſſors of thoſe princesſ ſutvwed the Romas 
empire itſelf, but were ſabdued by the famous Tamenfane, whoſe poſterity 
was ſupplanted by a doctor of law, the anceſtor of the Sophi family, and 
pretended to be deſcended from Mahomet himſelf. His ſucceſſors, though 
ſome of them were valiant and politic, proved in e to be a diſgrace 
to humanity, by their es < ignorance, and indoltnce, which ag 69 
them into ſuch diſrepute with their ſubjects, Gras: x s as they were, that 
Haſſein, a prinee of the Sophi race, who ſucceed J in 1694, was mur- 
dered by Mahmud, ſon and ſucceſſor to the famous Miriweis; as Mah- 
mud himſelf was by Eſref, one of his general 2 who uſurped the 
throne. Prince Tahmas, the "repreſentative of the Sophi family, had 
eſcaped from the rebels, and aſſembling an army, wok into his ſervice 
Nadir Shah, who defeated and kitted Efref, and re-annexed to the Per- 
ſian monarchy all the places diſmembered from it by the Turks and Tar- 
tars during the late rebellion: ' At laft the ſecret ambition of Nadir broke 
out, and after aſſumiag the name of Tahmas Kouli Khan, and'pretendi 5 1 
that his ſervices were not ſufficiently rewarded, he rebelled againſt his ſove 
k ign, made him a priſoner, and, it is ſuppoſed, put him to death. 
OY This uſurper afterwards mounted che throne, under the title of Shak | 
ws Nadir. The hiſtory of his expedition into [ndoftan,” and the amazing bw 
the booty he made there, has been treated off in the deſcription of that cogn- = 
"Con * Tt has been (remarked, that he brought back an inoonſiderable 

| | 


s booty from India, lbüng great patt of it upon his return by the ' 
Meru nad accidents. He * Uwes Tartary bat was not 

un- 0 fecceſsful again che Dagheſtan' Tartars; whoſe country be found 5. 
de inacceſſible. He beat” the” Türk in feveral engagements, but wat 
able to take Bagdat, "Phe" great" principle of his government was t@ 
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ftrike terror into all his ſubjects by che moſt cruel, exeentions. His cons 
duct became ſo intolerable, that it was thought his brain was touched; 
and he was aſſaſſinated in his own: tent, partly in ſelf- deſences by his chief 
officers, and his relations, in the year 1747, Many pretenders, upon his 
death, ſtarted up; but the fortunate candidate was Kerim Than, who was 
crowned at Tauris in 1763, and, according 10 che laceſt account, fill 
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aus n i „ remarkable that this 8 bas . Sc its 
ancient name. The word Arab, it is general ſaid, ſigniſies a robber, 
or free booter. The word Saracen, by which = tribe is called, is ſaid to 
ſignify both a thief and an inhabitant. of the Deſert... Theſe names juſtly 
belong to the Arabians, for they ſeldom jet any 2 — pe 1 0.5 
the country without. e Spee from the 
ee We He 
FE as v8] The mountains of Sinai * kane, hying! in Arabia 


+ Red-Sea, and. thoſe called ae. Arabia 
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Rivens, szAs, GULPHS, and; carts} Thers/ are. fo fountains, 
ſprings, or rivers in country, except the Euphrates, which waſhes the 
eee Win of 1 it. It is 5 almoſt ſurrounded with ſeas 3 a the L Indias 
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parched deſerts of this country, 


rr, the Red- gea, the gulphs of Perfig and Ormus. The chief capes' 
1 thoſe of Roſalgate and Muſlgdon. ME ITN 
>LIM 


this country lies under the Torrid Zone, and the Tropic of Cancer paſſes 


ger Arabia Felix, the air is exeeſſive dry and hot, and the country is 


ſubject to hot poiſonous winds, like thaſe on the oppoſite ſhores of Perſia, 
which often prove fatal, eſpecially to ſtrangers, ' The foil, in ſome parts, 
is nothing more than immenſe ſands, which, when agitated by the winds, 
roll like the troubled ocean, and ſometimes form mountains, by which 
whole caravans have been buried or loſt. In theſe deſerts, the caravans, 
having no tracks, are guided, as at ſea, by a compaſs, or by the ſtars, 
for they travel chiefly in the night. Here, ſays Dr. Shaw, are, no pal- 
tures cloathed with Fi „ nor vallies ſtanding thick with corn; here are 


no vineyards or olive-yards;. but the whole is a lonefome 1 wilder- 


heſs, no otherways diverſified; than by plains covered with God and 
mountains that are made up of naked rocks and precipices, Neither is 


this country ever, 'unleſs ſometimes at the equinoxes, refreſhed with rain; 
and the intenſeneſs of the cold in the night is almoſt equal to that of the 
heat in the day- time. The ſouthern part of Arabia, deſervedly called the - 


Happy, is bleſſed with an excellent ſoil, and, in general, 3s very fertile. 
There the cultivated lands, which are chiefly about the towns near the 
ſea coaſt; produce balm of Gilead, manna, myrrh, caſſia, aloes, frank- 


incenſe, ſpikenard, and other valuable gums; cinnamon, pepper, car-- 


damum, oranges; lemons, pomegranates, figs, and other fruits; honey 
and wax in plenty, with a ſmall quantity of corn and wine. But this 
country is moſt famous for its coffees" and its dates, which Taft are found 


ſcarce any where in ſuch perfeQtion as here and in Perſia. here ate few - 


trees fit for timber in Arabia, and little wood of any kind.” 


: AntMALs.] The moſt uſeful animals in Arabia are camels and drome-' 


daries; they are amazingly fitted by providence for traverſing the dry and 

| they are ſo formed, that they can 
throw up the 1 from their ſtomach into their throat, by which means 
they can travel fix or eight days without water. The camels uſually carry 
800 weight upon their backs, Which is not taken off during the whole 
journey, for they naturally kneel down to reſt, and in due time Tiſe with 


their load. The dromedary is @ ſmall amel that will travel many, miles a 


day. It is an obſervation/among the Arabs, that wherever there are trees, 
che water is not far off; and when they dra near a pool, their camels! 
will ſmell it at a diſtante, and ſet up their great trot till they come to it. 
The Arabian horſes art well known in Europe, and have contributed to 
improve the breed of thoſr in England. They are only fit for the ſad- 
dle, and are admired for their as much as for their ſwiftneſs and 
high me tile, no ee oh * Os: Nee, ag , 5; a RS. 2950 
In naBtraurs, . Phe Arabians; like moſt of the nations 
CUSTOMS, AND/DRESS. 


are 
fwift of foot, excellent horſemen,” and are ſaid to be a brave, people, 
expert at the bow and laace, and, fince they became acquainted with fire- 
arms, good marſmen. The inhabitants of the ioland eountry live in 


tents; and remove from: place to place with their flocks and herds, as 


they have ever done fince they became a pation. 


The Arabians in general are ſuch thieves by nature] Wathravelicr ns | 


pilgrims, o are led thither frum all nations through · motiyes of devotion 
1 © _ 885 or 
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ATE, Alx, 8011, AND pRODUCE.] As a confiderable part of 


of Afia, are of a middle ſtature, chin, 
and of a ſwarthy complexion, with blagk hair and black eyes. They 
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or curioſity, are-ftruck with terror on their approaches towards the Deſerts. 


Thoſe robbers, headed þy a captain, traverſe the country in conſiderable 


troops on horſeback, aſſault and plunder the caravans ; and we are told, 
that ſo late as the year 1750, A body of 50,000 Arabians attacked a cara» 
van of merchants and pilgrims returning from Mecca, killed about 60,000 
perſons, and plundered it of every thing valuable, though eſcor ed by 
a Turkiſh army. On the ſea coaſt they are mere pirates, and make prize 
of every veſſel they can maſter of whatever nationngng © - 7% 

The habit of the roving Arabs is a kind of blue ſhirt, tied about them 
with a white ſaſh or girdle; and ſome of, them have a veſt of furs or 
Neep-kins oyer it; they alſo wear drawers, and ſometimes flippers, but 
no ſtockiags; and have a cap or turban on their heads. Many of them ge 
almoſt naked; but, as in the eaſtern countries, the women are ſo wrapped 
up, that nothing. can be diſcerned. but their eyes. Like other Mahome- 


' tans, the Arabs eat all manner of fleſh, except that of hogs; and prefer 


the Reſh of camels, as we prefer veniſon, to other meat. take care 
to drain the blood from the fleſh, as the Jews do, and like them refuſe 
fuch filly as have no ſcales. Coffee and tea, water, and ſherbet made 


of oranges, water and ſugar, is their uſual drink; they have no ſtrong 


RELIGIOx. 1 Of this the reader will find an account in the foHowin 
hiſtory of Mahomet their countryman. | Many of the wild Arabs are fill 
. but the people in general profeſs Mahometauim. 


_ » LEARNING! AND. LANGUAGE. ] Though the Arabians in former ages 


, 


were famous for their learning and (kill in 3 the liberal arts, there is 
ſcarce a country at preſent where the people are ſo univerſally ignorant. 
The vulgar language uſed in the three Arabias is the Arabeſk, or cor- 
rupt Arabian, which is likewiſe ſpoken, with ſome variation of dialect, 
over great part of the Eaſt, from Egypt to the court of the great mogul. 
Tbe pure old. grammatical Arabic, which is faid to be a dialect of the 
Hebrew, and by the people of the Eaſt accounted the richeſt, moſt 
2 and copious language in the world, is taught in their ſchools, as 
Greek and Latin is amongſt the Europeans, and uſed by Mahometans 
in their worſhip; for as the Koran was written in this language, they will 


not ſuffer it to be read in any other; they 79 upon it to have been 
n 


the language of Paradiſe, and think no man can be maſter of it without 
a miracle, as conſiſting of ſeveral millions of words. The books which 


treat of it ſay, they have no fewer. than 1000 terms to expreſs the word 


camel, and 500 for that of a Jie. The Pater-noſter in the Arabic is 


as follows. 


Abuna elladhi fuſamauat; jethaddes ęſnde 3 tati malacutac tasuri 
maſchiatac, cama fi-ſſama ; kedhalec. ala larab aatiag cbobxena lefatus 
jaum briaum ; cn gur lena donube na, wachataina, cama nog for nachna 
u aca' doing ; wald tadalbebalu fi- bqjarib; laken aneyjina me- une- 
, fins AE} ig tener 
Enter eiriks, CURLIOSIT LES, 1 What is called the Deſert of Sinai, 
Aub Are. J is & beautiful plain near nine miles 


long and above three in breadth 3 it lies open to the north-eaſt, but to 
the ſouthward is cloſed by ſome of the lower eminences of Mount Sinai; 


and other parts of that mountain make ſuch encroachments upon the plain 
as to divide it in two, each ſo capacious as to be ſuſſicient to receive the 
Ae camp of the Iſrae lite. Si LEN 
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flocks of Jethro, his father-in-law, when he ſaw the burning buſh. On 
- thoſe mountains are many chapels 8 cells, poſſeſſed by the Greek and 
Latin monks, who, like the religious at Jeruſalem, pretend to ſhew the 
vety ſpot where every miracle or tranſaction recorded in ſcripture happened. 
The chief cities in Arabia are Mocho, Aden, Maſchar and Suez, 
where moſt of the trade, of this country is. carried on, but thoſe of 
Meeca, which 659g capital of all Arabia, and Medina, erve particular 
notice. At Mecca, the birth-place:of Mahomet, is a moſque ſo glorious 
that it is generally counted the moſt magnificent of any temple in the 
Turkiſh dominious : its lofty roof. being raiſed in faſhion. of a dome, and 
covered with gold, with two beautiful towers at the end, of extraordinary 
height, and architecture, make a — appearance, and are con» 
ſpicuous at a great diſtance. The moſque hath a hundred gates, with a 
window over each; and the whole building within is decorated with the 
fineſt, gildings and,, tapeſtry. The number of pilgrims, who yearly viſit 
bliged 
ty. 


this place is almoſt incredible, every muſſulman being o by his re- 
ligion to corde hither once in his life time, or ſend a E 
At Medina, about 50 miles from the Red -Sea, the city to which Ma- 
homet fled when he was driven out of Mecca, and the place where be 
was buried, is a ſtately moſque, ſupported by 400 pillars, and furniſhed 
wich 300 ſilver lamps, Which are continually burning. It is called the 
Moſt Holy.. by the Turks, becauſe, in it is placed the coffin of their 
propbet Mahomet, covered with cloth of gold, under a canopy of filver 
_ liſlue, which the baſhampf Egypt, by order of the grand ſignior, renews 

year. The camel which carries it derives a ſort of api from it, 
and is never to be 129 drudgery afterwards, Over the foot of the 
coffin is a rich golden creſcent, ſo curiouſly wrought, and adorned with 
preeious ſtones, that it is eſteemed a maſter-piece of great value. Thither 
the pilgrims reſort, as to Mecca, but not in ſuch numbers. N 


- Government. ] The inland country of Arabia is under the govern» 
ment of many. petty princes, who are ſtiled xerifs and imans, both of 


them including the offices of king and prieſt, in the ſame manner as 


the califs of the Saracens, the ſucceſſors of Mahomet. Theſe monarchs 
appear to be abſolute, both in ſpirituals and temporals ; the ſucceſſion 
is — and they have no other laws than thoſe found in the Koran, 
and the comments upon it. The northern Arabs owe ſubjection to the 
Turks, and are governed by baſhaws reſiding among them; but it is cer, 
tain they receive large 2 from the grand ſignior for protecting 
the pilgrims that paſs | 

countrymen. The Arabians have no ſtanding regular militia, but the 


kings command both the perſons and the purſes of their ſabjeQs as the | 


neceſſitx of affairs require. 


Huron x.] + The hiſtory of this eduntry in ſome meaſure differs fren 


that of all others: for as the ſlavery and ſubjection of other. nations 


make a great part of their hiſtory, that of the Arabs is entirely com- 


ſed of their conqueſts or independence. The Arabs are deſcended of 
Raasel. of whoſe paſterity it was foretold, that they ſhould be invincible, 


| have their hands againſt every man, and every man's. hands againſt 


ers.” They are at praſent, aud have remained from the remoteſſ 
ages, during the various conqueſts of the Greeks, Romans, and Tax. 
tars, a convineing proof of the divinity of this prediction. Toward 
rhea north, and the ſea-coaſts of Arabia, indeed the inhabitants are kept 
ia awe hy the Tune; aur the wandering tribes in deen and. in; 
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land parts, acknowledge thetnſelves for ſubjects of no foreign power, 
and do not fail to harraſs and annoy all ſtrangers who come into their 
country. The conqueſt of the Arabs make as wonderful a part of their 
hiſtory, as the independence and freedom which they have ever continued 
to enjoy. Theſe, as well as their religion, began with one man, whoſe 
character forms a very ſingular Phenomenon in the hiſtory of mankind. 
This was the famous Mahomet, à native of Mecca,” & thy of that divi- 
fion of Arabia, which, for the luxuriancy of its ſoil, and happy tempe- 
rature of its climate, hag ever been eſteemed the lovelieſt a 5 ſweeteſt 
region of the world, and is diſtinguiſhed by the epithet of Happy. He 
was born in the _ the reign of Juſtinian” XI. emperor of 
Conſtantinople, © Though deſcended of mean parentage,” illiterate” and 
poor, Mahomet was ' endowed wich a ſubtile genius, like thoſe of the 
ame country, and poſſeſſed an enterprize and ambition peculiar to him- 


| ſelf, and much beyond his condition. He had been employed, in the 
| early part of his life, by an uncle, Abateleb, as a factor, and had occa- 
fon, in this capacity, to travel into Syxia, Paleſtine, and Egypt. He 
was afterwards taken into the ſervice of a rich merchant, upon whoſe 
death he married his widow Cadiga, and by her means came to be 
poſſeſſed of great wealth and of à numerous family.“ During 1 e 
nations into Egypt and the Eaſt, he had obſerved the vaſt variety of ſects 
1 in religion, whoſe hatred againſt each other was ſtrong and inveterate, 
* while at the ſame time there were many particulars in Which the greater 
| Paſt of them were agreed. He carefully laid hold of theſe particulars, 
| y means of which, and by addreſſing himſelf to the love of power, 
riches, and pleaſure, paſſions univerſal among men, he expected to raiſe 
| a new ſyſtem of religion, more general than any which hitherto had been 

| eſtabhfhed. © In this defign he was affifted by a Sergian monk, whoſe li- 

| bertine diſpoſition had made him forſake his cloyſter and profeſſion, and 

| engage in the ſervice” of Cadiga, with whom he remained as a domeſtic 

| When Mahomet was taken to her bed. This monk was perfectly quali- 

| fied, by bis great learning, for ſupplying the defects which his maſter, 

| fror Want of a liberal education, Jaboured under, and which, in all pro- 
| bability, muſt have obſtructed the execution of his deſign. It was neceſ- 
| | - fary, however, that the religion they propoſed'es eſtabliſh"ſhonld have a 
| divine fanction; and for this purpoſe Mahomet turned a calamity, with 

| which he was aMiQed, to bis advantage. He was often ſubject to fits 
of che epilepſy, a diſeaſe which thoſe whom it afflicts are deſirous to con- 

| ceal ; Mahomer gave out therefore that theſe fits were trances, into which 

| he was miraculouſly thrown by God Almighty, and during which he was 

| - Inftrufted in his will, which he was commanded to publiſh to the 
world. By this ſtrange ſtory, and by living a retired, ' abſtemious, and 

| auſtere life, he eafily acquired 'a character for ſaperior ſanQity among his 

| acquaintance and neighbours. - When he thonght [himſelf - ſufficiently 

| fortified by the numbers and enthuſiaſm of his followers, he boldly de- 

- clared himfelf a prophet, ſent by God into the world; not only to teach 
his will, but to compel mankind to obey it. As we have already men- 
tioned, he did not lay the foundation of his ſyſtem ſo narrow way 

1 to comprehend the natives of Rkis own country. His mind, though 
| and enthuftaſtic, was enlai zed by travelling into diſtant lands, whoſe 


manners and religion he had made à peculiar ſtudy. He propoſed that 
the ſyſtem he eſtabliſhed ſhould extend over all the neighbouring nations, 


. to whoſe doctrines and prejudices he had taken care de ae age" 
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eaſtern. countries were at this time ſtrongly infected with the hereſy 
of Arius, Who allowed the prophetie. office, but denied the divinity o 
Jeſus Chriſt, Egypt and Arabia were filled with Jews, who had Red 
into theſe corners of the world from, the perſecution of the emperor 
Adrian; who threatened the total extinQuon. of that people. The other 
inhabitants of - theſe countries were pagans. I heſe, however, had little 
attachment to their decayed and derided idolatry; and like men wWhoſe 
e principle is weak, had given themſelves over to pleaſure and 
ſenſuality, or to the acquiſition of fiches, in order to be the, better able 
to indulge in the gratification of ſenſe, which, together with the doctrine 
of predeſiination, .compeſed, the ſole-principles, of their religion, and phi- 
loſophy. Mahomet's ſyſtem was exactly ſuited to theſe three kinds of men. 
To gratify the two farmer, he declared that there was one God, who. 
cieated the world and governed all things in it; that he had ſent various 
re to teach his will to mankind, among whom 
oſes and Jeſus Chriſt were the moſt eminent; but the endeavours. of 
theſe. had proved ineffectual, and God had therefore now ſent his laſt and. 
ateſt prophet, with a commiſſion more ample than what Moſes or Chriſt 


| had been entruſted with He had commanded. him not only to publiſh 


his laws, but to ſubdue thoſe-who; were unwilling to believe or.obey them; 
and for this end to eſtabliſh a kingdom upon earth which ſhould propagate. - 
the divine law: throughout the world; that God had deſigned utter ruin 
and deſtruction to thoſe, who, ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to him; but to his. 
faithful followers, had given the ſpoils and poſſeſſions of all the earth, as 
a reward in this life, and had provided for them hereafter a paradiſe of 
all ſenſual enjoyments, eſpecially thoſe, of love; that the pleaſures of ſuch. 
as; died in propagating the faith, would be peculiarly intenſe, and, vaſtly, 
tranſcend thoſe of the reſt. Theſe, together with the prohibition of drink- 
ing ſtrong liquors (a reſtraint not very ſevere in warm climates), and the 
doctrine of predeſtination, were the capital articles of Mahomet's creed. 
They were no ſooner publiſhed, than a vaſt many of his countrymen em- 
braced them with, implicit faith. They were written by the prieſt we 
formerly mentioned and com poſe a book called the Koran, or Alkoran, 
by way of eminence, as we, ſay the Bible, which means The Book. The 
perſon of Mahomet, however, was familiar to the inhabicants of Mecca; 
ſo that the greater part of them were ſufficiently convinced of the deceit. 
The more enlighteued and leading men entered into a deſign to cut him 
off ; but Mahomet getting notice of their intention, fled from lis, native 
city to Medina Talmachi, or the city of the Prophet. The, fame of his 
miracles and doctrine was, according to guſtom, greateſt at a diſtance, and 
the inhabitants of Medina received him with open arms, From this 
light, which: happened. in the 62 zd year of Chriſt, the 44th, year of Ma- 
homet's age, and the tenth of his miniſtry, his followers, the Mahome- 
tans, compute their time, and the æta is called in Arabic, Hegira, i. e. 


the Flight. 


o COLI TEDO G1 dogg. ec tlbigndt 5 5 
Mabomet, by the afliftance, of the inhabitants of Medina, and of others 
whom his inſinuation and addreſs daily attached to him, brought over all 
his countrymen to a belief, or at leaſt to an acquieſcence in his doctrines. 
The. ſpeedy propagation of his ſyſtem among the Arabians-way a new 
argument in its behalf among the inhabitants of Egypt and the Eaſt, who 
vere previouſly diſpoſed to it. Arians, Jews, and Beatles, all forſook 


cheir antient faith, aud; became Mahometans,, In à Word, the contagion 


ſprend over Arabia, Syria, Egypt and Perfia; and Mahomet, from a 
e ages \-- . deceitful 


ſ 
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deceitful hypocrite, became the moſt powerful monarch in his time. He 
died in 629, leaving two branches of his race, both eſteemed divine 
among their ſubjects. Theſe were the caliphs of Perſia and of Egypt, 
under the laſt of which Arabia was included. The former of theſe turned 
their arms to the caſt, and made conqueſts of many countries.” The Ca- 


Uphs of Egypt and Arabia directed their * * towards Europe, and 


under the name of Saracens or Moors (which they obtained becauſe they 
entered Europe from Mauritania, in Africa, the country of the Moors) 
reduced moſt part of Spain, France, Italy, and the iſlands in the Medi- 
terranen. RN e ee ee eee wy 
In this manner did the ſucceſſors of that impoſtot ſpread _ TOE 
and conqueſts over the greateſt part of Aſia, Africa, and Europe; an 
they {till give law to a very conſiderable part of mankind, 2 


1 
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The INDIAN and ORIENTAL ISLANDS. are, 
HE JAPAN ISLANDS; which together form what has been called 
the empire of Japan, and are governed by a moſt deſpotic prince, 


who is ſometimes called emperor and ſometimes king. They are fituated 


about 150 miles eaſt of China, and extend from the zoth to the 41 de- 
gree of north latitude, and from the 1 30th to the 147th'of eaſt longitude; 

he chief town is Jeddo, in the 14 iſt degree of eaſt longitude, and the 
36th of north latitude. The foil and productions of the country are pretty 
much the ſame with thoſe of China; and the inhabitants are famous for 
their lacquer ware, known by the name of Japan. The iſlands them- 
ſelves are very inacceſſible, through their high rocks and tempeſtuous ſeas ; 
they are ſubject to earthquakes, and have ſome volcanos. I have already 
mentioned the circumſtance of the Dutch expelling the Portugueze from 


- this gainful trade. The Japaneſe themſelves are the groſſeſt of all ido- 


China, near the province of Fo-kien, and is divided into two parts by a 


Jators, and fo irreconcilable to Chriſtianity, that it is commonly ſaid the 
Dutch, who are the only European people with whom they now trade, 
pretend themſelves to be no Chriſtians, and humour the Japaneſe in the 
moſt abſurd ſaperſtitions, Notwithſtanding all this compliance, the na- 


tives are very ſhy and rigorous in all their dealings with the Dutch, and 


Nanghazal, in the iſland of Ximo, is the only place where they are ſuf- 
fered to trade, Authors pretend to give us very particular accounts of the 


mnhabitants, cuſtoms, and manners of thoſe iſlanders, their ſoil, commo- 


dities, and trade; but their information conveys little inſtruction, and the 
whole ſubſiſts on a precarious foundation. All we know for certain is, 
that notwithſtanding their ſuperſtition and ignorance, the natives are a 


moſt induſtrious penetrating people; that they excel the Chineſe them- 


ſelves in the manufactures that are common to both countries, and at leaſt 
equal them in huſbandry and the arts of life. a D 


The LADRONE ISLANDS, of which the chief town is faid to be 
Guam, eaſt longitude 140, north latitude 14; they are about twelve in 


number. The people took their name from their pilfering qualities. We 


know er of them worth a particular mention, excepting that lord 
Anſon landed upon one of them (Tinian) where he found great refreſh- 
ment for himſelf and his crew, 15 | | 1 


FORMOSA is likewiſe an oriental iſland. It is ſituated to the eaſt of 
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chain of mountains, which runs through the middle, beginning at the 
ſouth coaſt, and ending at the north. This is a very fine iſland, and 
abounds with. all the neceſſaries of life. That part of the iſland which 
lies to the weſt of the mountains belongs to the Chineſe, who confider 
the inhabitants of its eaſtern part as ſavages,: though they are ſaid to be 
a very inoffenfive-people. - The inhabitants of the cultivated parts are the 
ſame with the Chineſe already deſcribed. The Chineſe have likewiſe 
made themſelves maſters of ſeveral other iſlands in theſe ſeas, of which we 
ſcarcely know the names; that of Ainan, is between 60 and 70 leagues 
long, 8 Ln and 60 arr and but —_ miley from 8 
province of Canton. The original inhabitants are a ſhy, co 2ople; 
and live in the moſt unwholeſome part of the iſland ; the coaſt —＋ . 
vated parts, which are very valuable, being poſſeſſed by the Chineſe. 
The PHILIPPINES, of which there are 1100 in number, lying in 
the Chineſe ſea, (part of the Pacific Oceag) 300 miles ſouth-eaſt Obes, 
of which Manilla, or Luconia, the chief, is 400 miles long, and 200 
broad. The inhabitants conſiſt of Chineſe, Ethiopians, Malays, Spa- 
niards, Portugueze, Pintudos, or painted people, and Meſtes, a mixture 
of all theſe... The roperty of the iſlands belong to the king of Spain, 
they having been 7 by Magellan, and afterwards conquered by 
8 in the reign of Philip II. from whom they take their name. 
Their ſituation is ſuch, between the eaſtern and weſtern continents, that 
the inhabitants trade with Mexico and Peru, as well as all the iſlands and 
| places of the Eaſt-Indies. . Two ſhips from Acapulco, in Mexico, carry 
| on this commerce for the Spaniards, who make 400 per cent. profit, 
| The country is fruitful in all the neceſſaries of life, and beautiful to the 
2 eye. Veniſon of all kinds, buffaloes, hogs, ſheep, goats, and a parti- 
cular large ſpecies of monkeys, are ne in great plenty. The neſt 
| of the bird faligan affords that diffolving jelly which ia ſo voluptuous a 
rarity at European tables. Many European fruits and flowers thrive ſur- 
— in thoſe iſlands. If a ſprig of an orange or lemon tree is planted 
there, it becomes within the year a fruit bearing tree; ſo that the verdure 
and Iuxuriancy of the ſoil is almoft incredible. The tree amet ſupplies - 
the natives with water; and there is alſo a kind of cane, which 5 cur 1 
yields fair water endugh for à draught, of which there is plenty in the 
mountains, where water is moſt wanted. re Who. 
The city of Manilla' contains about 3000 inhabitants; its port is Ca- 
vite, lying at the diſtance of. three leagues, and defended by the caſtle of 
St. Philip. In the year 1762, Manilla was reduced by the Engliſh under 
eral Drapes und admital Corniſh, who took it by ſtorm, and humanely 
uffered the archbiſhop, Who was the Spaniſh viceroy at the ſame time, to 
ranſom the place for about a million ſterling. The bargain, however, 
was ungenerouſly difowned by him and the court of Spain, ſo that gre: 
part of the ranſom is ſtill unpaid. The. Spaniſh government is ſeitled 
there, but the Indian inhabitants pay a capitation tax. The other iſlands, 
particularty Mindanao, the largeſt next to Manilla, are governed by 
ty princes of their own, whom they call ſultans. The ſulten of Min- 
anao is a Mahometan. n 5 1 
Upon the whole, though theſe iſlands are enriched with all the proſu- 
fion of nature, yet they are ſubject to, moſt dreadful earthquakes, thunder, 
rains, and lightning; and the ſoil is peſtered with many noxious and 
venomous ercatures, and even herbs and flowers, whoſe poiſons kill almoſt 
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inſtantaneouſly, Some of their mountains are volcanos. 
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The MOLUCCAS, commonly called the SPICE or CLOVE ISLANDS; 
Theſe are not out of fight of each other, and lie all within the compals'of 
£5 leagues to the ſouth of the Philippines; in 125 degrees of eaſt longi · 
tude, and between one degree ſouth,” and tum north latitude. They are 
in number five, viz. Bachian; Machian, Motyr, Ternate, and Tydore. 
Thoſe iſlands produce neither cart nor rice, ſo tliat the inhabitants live 
upon a bread made of ſagoe. Their chief produce comſiſis of cloves, mace, 
and nutmegs, in vaſt quantities, which are. monopolized by the Dutch 


\ , With ſo much jealouſy, that they deſtroy the plants left the natives ſhould 


ſell the ſupernumerary ſpices to other nations. Thoſe iſlands; after being 
ſubject to various powers, are now: governed by three kings, ſubordinate 
to the Dutch. The latter, however, if at war with Englaz might be 
eaſily diſpoſſeſſed, and their poſſeſſion of them at this time is precarious; 


when they differ with thoſe princes, Ternate is the largeſt of choſe iſlands, 


1 


though no more than 30 miles in circuniference. The Dutch haye here 3 


fort called Victeria, and another, called F ott Orange, in Machiam. 


The BANDA, or NUTMEG ISLANDS, are fituated between 127 
and 128 degrees eaſt longitude, and between four and five ſduth latitude; 
comprehending the iflands of Lantor, the chief town of which is Lantor, 
Poleron, Rofinging, Pooloway, and Gonapi. The chief forts belonging 
to the Dutch on thoſe iſlands, are thoſe of Rev and Naſſau. e 
2 nutmeg, covered with the mace, grows on thoſe iſlands 6nly, and the 
are entirely ſubje& to the Dutch. In ſeveral iſlands that lie near Ban 
and Amboyna, the nutmeg and clove would grow, becauſe, as naturali 
tell us, birds, eſpecially doves and pigeons, ſwallow the nutmeg and 
clove whole, and void them in the ſame ſtate; which is one of the x. Fo 
why the Dutch declare war againſt both birds and thelt wild plantations. 
The great nutmeg harveſt is in June and- Auguſt. a oe e r 
© AMBOYNA. This iſland, taken in a large ſenſs, is Obe, and the mol 
conſiderable, of the Moluccas, which, in fact, it commands. It is ſituated 
in the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, between the third and fourth degree of 
ſouth latitude, and 120 ee to the eaſtward: of Batavia. Amboyna 
is about 70 miles in circumferenee, and deſended by a Dutch garriſon: of 
7 or 800 men, beſides ſmall forts, who protett their clove plantations. 
It is well known that when the Portugueze were driven off this iſland, 
_ the trade of it was carried on by the Engliſh and Dutch 3 and the barba- 
rities of the latter in firſt torturing and then murdering the-Engliſh, and 
thereby engroſſing the whole trade, and that of Banda, can never be for- 
_ gotten, for it muſt be tranſmitted as a memorial of utch infamy to all 
poſterity. This tragical event happened in 1622, and is ſtill unrevenged. 


be iſland of CELEBES, or MAC ASS AR, is fituated under the equa - 
tor, between the iſland of Borneo and the Spice Iſlands, at the diſtance of 
160 leagues from Batavia, and is 500 miles long, and 200 broad. This 
iſland, notwithſtanding its heat, is rendered habitable by breezes from 
the north, and periodical rains. Its chief product is Pepper and opium 
and the natives are expert in the ſtudy of poiſons, with a variety of hic 


nature has furniſhed them. The Dutch have a fortification on this iſland, 
but the internal part of it is governed by three kings, the chief of whom 
teſides in the town of Macaſſar, In this, and 1adeed in almoſt all the 
Oriental iſlands, the inhabitants live in houſes built on large poſts, which 
are acceſſible only by ladders, which they pull up in the ns, ſor 
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their ſecurity 1 7 venomous animals. They are ſaid to be hoſpitable 
and faithful, if not proyoked. They carry an à large trade with the 

Chineſe; and if their chiefs were not perpetually at war with each other, 
they might eaſily drive the Dutch from theif iſland. Tbeir port of Jam- 
_ is the moſt capacious of any in that part of the world. e 


- The Dutch have likewiſe fortified GILOLO and CERAM, two other 
ſpiee iſlands lying under the equator, and will fiok'/any ſhips that attempt 
/ noon raporong ET ER 
The SUNDA ISLANDS. Theſe are ſituated in the Indian Ocean, be- 
tween 93 and 120 degrees of eaſt longitude, and between eight degfees 
north and eight degrees ſouth latitude, comprehending the iſlahds of Bor- 
neo Sumatra, Java, Bally, Lambo, Banca, Kc. The. three firſt, from 
their great extent and importance, require to be ſeparately deſeribed. 
BORNEO is faid to be 809 miles long and 700 broad, and is there- 
fore thought to be a iſland in the world. The inland part of 
the country is marſhy and unhealthy, and the inhabitants live in towns 
built upon floats in the middle of the rivers... The ſoil produces rice, + 
cotton, canes, pepper, camphire, the tropical fruits, gold, and excellent 
diamonds. . The famous ourang. outang, one of which was diſſected by 
Dr, Tyſon at Oxford, is a native of this country, and is thought: of all 
irrational beings, to reſemble a man the moſt. The original inhabitants 
are laid to live in the mountains, and make uſe of poiſoned darts; but the 
ſea.coaſt is governed by Mahometan'princes ; the chief port of the iſland 
is Benjar- Maſſeen, and carries on a commerce with all trading nations. 


SUMATRA has Malacca on the north, Borneo on the eaſt, and Java - 
on the ſouth-eaſt,” from which it is ſeparated by the ſtraits of Sunda; it is 
divided into two equal parts by the equator,” extending five degrees, and 
upwards, north-weſt of it, and five on the ſouth-eaſt ; and is 3000 miles 
long, and 100. broad. This iſland produces ſo much gold, that, it is 
thought to be the Ophir mentioned in the ſeriptures; but its. chief trade 
with the Europeans lies in pepper. The Engliſh Eaſt- India company 
5 5 ſettlements 1 * Bencoolen and Fort- 3 ow 1 

ring their chief cargbes of p The king of. Achen is the 

chief of the Mahometan * a — the ſea coaſts, | The interior 
parts are governed by pagan princes; and the natural products of Suma- 
tra are pretty much 22 thoſe of the adjacent ãſſands. 
The greateſt part of IA VA belongs to the Dutch, who have here erected 
a kind of commercial monarchy, the capital of which is Batavia, a noble 
and populous city, lying in the latitude of fix far one at the 
man of the river Jucata, and furniſhed with one of the fineſt harbours 
in the world. The town itſelf 1s built in the manner of thoſe in Holland, 
and is about a league and a half in circumference, with fe gated, and 
ſurrounded by regular fortifications z but its ſuburbs are aid de be ten | 
times more populous than itſelf, ' The government here 15 a mixture of 
Eaftern magnificence and European police, and held by the Dutch * 
vernor-general of the Indies. When he; appears abroad, be is atten ed 
by his guards and officers, . and with a ger 4: 25g to that of ab 

ropean. potentate, excepting upon 1 N ons, The city is 
beautiful as it is ſtrong, and its fine canals, bri 
it a moſt agreeable e The deſcri prion 
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public edifices, have employed whole volumes. The citadel,- where the 
vernor has his palace, commands the town and the ſuburbs, which are 
inhabited by natives of almoſt every nation in the world; the Chineſe 
reſiding in this iſtand being computed at 100, ooo; but about 30,000 of 
that nation were barbarouſly maſſacred, without the ſmalleſt offence that 
ever was proved upon them, in 1740. - This maſſacre was too unprovoked 
and deteſtable to be defended even by the Dutch, who, when the governor 
arrived in Europe, ſent him back to be tried at Batavia; but he never 
has been heard of ſince. A Dutch garriſon of 3000-men conſtantly re- 
 fides at Batavia, and about 15,000 troops are quartered in the iſland and 
the neighbourhood of the city. Their government is admirably well 
calculated to prevent the independency either of the civil or military power; | 
and England itſelf would find it difficult to ſhake that republican empire. ] 
d 


The ANDAMAN and NICOBAR iſtands. Theſe iflands lie at the 
entrance of the bay of Bengal, and furniſh proviſions, conſiſting of tro- 
pical fruits and other neceſfaries, for the ſhips that touch there. They 
are otherwiſe too inconſiderable to be mentioned. They are inhabited 0 

by a harmleſs, inoffenſive, but idolatrous people. | 3 


CEVLON. This iſland, though not the largeſt, is thought to be by m 
nature the richeſt and fineſt iſland in the world. It is ſituated in the In- of 
dian ocean, near cape Comorin, the ſouthernmoſt extremity of the Hither m 
Peninſula of India, being ſeparated from the coaſt of Coromandel by a Wl 1u 
narrow ftrait, and is 250 miles long and 200 broad. The natives call it, 
with ſome ſhew of reaſon, the terreſtrial paradiſe; and it produces, beſides WW _ 
excellent fruits of all kinds, long pepper, fine cotton, ivory, filk, tobacco, 
ebony, muſk, cryſtal, falt-petre, ſulphur, lead, iron, ſteel, copper, be- 
fides cinnamon, gold, and filver, and all kinds of precious ſtones, except 
diamonds. All kinds of fowls and fiſh abound here. Every part of the 
Hand is well wooded and watered, and beſides ſome curious animals pecu- 
Far to itfelf, it has plenty of cows, buffaloes, goats, hogs, deer, hares, 
dogs, and other quadrupeds. The Ceylon elephant is preferred to all 
others, eſpecially if ſpotted 3 but ſeveral noxious animals, fuch as ſerpents 
and ants, are likewiſe found here. The chief commodity of the iſland, 
However, is its cinnamon, which is by far the beſt in all Aſia. Though 
its trees grow in great profuſion, yet the beſt is found in the neighbour- 
hood of Columbo, the chief ſettlement of the Dutch, and. Negambo. 
The middle of the country is mountainous and woody, ſo that the rich 
and beautiful vallies are left in the poſſeſſion, of the Dutch, who have in 
a manner ſhut up the king in his capital city, Candy, which ſtands on a 
mountain in the middle of the iſland, ſo that he has Kreely any communi- 
cation with other nations, or any property in the riches of his own domi- 
nions. The deſcendants of the ancient inhabitants are called Cinglaſſes, 
who, though idolaters, value themſelves hoon maintaining their ancient 
laws and cuſtoms. They are in general a ſober inoffenſive people, and are 
mingled with Moors, Malabars, Portugueze, and Dutch. | 
It may be here proper to obſerve, that the oinnamon-tree, which is a 
native of this iſland, has two, if not three barks, which form the true 
einnamon; the trees of a middling growth and age afford the beſt ; and 
the body of the tree, which when ſtripped is white, ſerves for building 
and other uſes. In 1656, the Dutch were invited by the natives of this 
delicious iſland, to defend them againſt the Portugueze, whom they expel- 
led, and have monopolized it ever ſince to themſelves. "= _ 
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The MALDIVES. Theſe are a vaſt cluſter of ſmall iſlands or little 
rocks juſt above the water, lying between the equator and eight degrees 
north latitude, near Cape Comorin. They are chiefly reſorted to by the 


4 * 


Dutch; who drive on a een. trade with the natives for couries, a 


579 


kind of ſmall ſhells, which go, or rather formerly went for money upon 
the coaſts of Guinea and other parts of Africa. The cotoa of the Mal- 
dives is an excellent dommodity in a medicinal T4 of this tree 
1% (ſays a well-informed author) they build veſſels of 20 or 30 tons; their 
e hulls, maſts, ſails, rigging, anchors, cables, proviſions, and firing, 
« are from this uſeful tree. W * | 


The other iſlands in Afia, are thoſe of KAMSCHATKA, and the 
KURILE ISLES in the eaſtern or Pacific ocean, many of them lately 
diſcovered by the Ruſſians, and but little known. We have already men- 
tioned BOMBAY on the Malabar coaſt; in ſpeaking of India. 

With regard to the language of all the Oriental iſlands, nothing certain 
can be ſaid. Each ifland has 4 particular tongue; but the Malayan, 
Chineſe, Pottugueze, Dutch, and Indian words are ſo frequent among 
them, that it is difficult for an European; who is not very expert in thoſe 
matters; to know the radical language. The ſame may be almoſt ſaid 
of their religion, for though its original is certainly Pagan, yet it is inter- 
mixed with many Jewiſh; Chriftian, Mahometan, and other foreign 
ſuperſtitions; ieee — HT 1 e 
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FRICA, the third grand diviſion of the globe, is generally repre= 
ſented as bearing ſome reſemblance to the form of a pyramid, the 
aſe being the northern part of it; which runs along the ſhores of the 
Mediterranean, and the point or top of the pyramid, the cape-of Good- 
Hope. Africa is a peninſula'of a prodigious extent, joined to Aſia only 
by a neck of land; about 60 miles over, between the Red-Sea and the 
Mediterranean; uſually called the Iſthmus: of Suez, and its utmoſt length 
froni north to ſouth, from cape Bona in the Mediterranean, in 37 deg. 
N. to the cape of Good-Hope in'34-7 ſouth lat. is 4300 miles; and the 
broadeſt part from cape Verd in 17-20 deg. W. to cape Guarda-fui near 
the ſtraits of Babel-Mandel in 51-20 E. long. 18/3500 miles from eaſt to 
welt. It is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean ſea, which ſepa- 
rates it from Europe; on the eaſt by the Iſthmus of Suez, the Red-Sea, 
and the Indian ocean, which divides it from Aſia; on the ſouth by the 
louthern ocean; and on the weſt by the great Atlantic ocean, which ſe- 
parates it from America. As the equator divides this extenſive country 
almoſt in the middle, and the far greateſt part of · it is within the tropics, 
the heat is in many places almoſt inſupportable to an European; it being 
here greatly increaſed by the rays of the ſun'from vaſt deſerts of burning 
ands, - The coafts; however, and banks of rivers; ſuch as the Nile, are 
generally fertile; and moſt parts of this region are inhabited, though it is 
ar from being ſo populous as Europe or Ala. From what has been faid, 
© reader cannot expect to find ere à variety of climates. | In many = 
e | Ooz - 8 | 
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of Africa, ſnow ſeldom falls in the plains: and it 1s generally never found, 
but on the tops of the higheſt mountains, The natives, in theſe ſcorchin 
regions, would as ſoon expect that marble ſhould melt, and flow in liquid 
ſtreams, as that water by freezing ſhould loſe its fluidity, : be arreſted by 
the cold, and ceaſing to flow become like the ſolid rock. 
The moſt conſiderable rivers in Africa, are the Niger, which falls into 
the Atlantic or weſtern ocean at Senegal, after a courſe of 2800 miles, It 
Increaſes and decreaſes as the Nile, fertiliſes the country, and has grains 
of gold in many parts of it. The Gambia and Senegal are only. branches 
of this river, "The Nile, which dividing Egypt into two parts, diſcharges 
itſelf into the Mediterranean, after a prodigious courſe from its ſource in 
Abyſſinia. The moſt confiderable mountains in Africa, are the Atlas, 
a ridge extending from the weſtern ocean, to which it gives the name of 
Atlantic ocean, as far as Egypt, and had its name from a king of Mau- 
Titania, a great lover of aſtronomy, who uſed to obſerve the ſtars from 
its ſummit, on which account the poets repreſent him as bearing the 
heavens on his ſhoulders. The mountains of the Moon, extending them- 
ſelves between Abyſſinia and Monopotapa, and are, ſtill higher than thoſe 
of Atlas. Thoſe of Sierra Leona, or the mountains of the Lions, which 
divide Nigritia from Guinea, and extend as far as Ethiopia. Theſe were 
ſtiled by the antients, the Mountains of God, on account of their being 
ſubject to thunder and lightning. The pike. of Teneriffe, which the 
Dutch make their firſt meridian, is ſaid to be three miles .high in the 
form of a ſugar-loaf, and is ſituated on an iſland of the ſame name near 
the coaſt. The moſt noted capes, or promontories, in this country, are 
5 Verd, ſo called, becauſe the land is always covered with green trees, 
and moſſy ground. It is the moſt weſterly point of the continent of 
Africa, The cape of Good Hope, ſo denominated by the Portugueze, 
when they firſt went round it in 1498,” and difcovered the paſſage to Afia. 
It is the ſouth extremity of Africa, the country of the Hottentots ; and 
at preſent in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, and the general rendezvous of 
ſhips of every nation, who trade to India, being about half way from 
Europe. There is but one ftrait in Africa, which is cal led Babel Man- 
del, and joins the Red-Sea with the Indian ocean. | 
The fituation of Africa for commerce is extremely favourable, ſtanding 
as it were in the centre of the globe, and — — thereby a much nearer 
communication with Europe, Aſia, and America, than any of the other 
| quarters has with the reſt. . That it abounds with gold, we have not only 
the teſtimony of the Portugueze, the Dutch, the Engliſh, and the French, 
who have ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, but: that of the moſt au- 
thentic hiſtorians. - It is however the misfortune of Africa; which, thougi 
it has 10,000 miles of ſea coaſt, with noble, large, deep rivers, pene- 
trating into the very centre of the country, it ſhould have no navigation, 
nor receive any benefit from them; that it ſhould be inhabited by an in- 
numerable people, ignorant of commerce, and of each. other. At tit 
mouths of theſe, rivers are the moſt excellent harbours, deep, ſafe, calu 
and, ſheltered from the wind, and capable of being made perfe&ly ſecure 
by fortifications; but quite deſtitute of ſhipping, trade, and merchants 
even where there is * of merchandize. In ſhort, Africa, though! 
full quarter of the globe, ſtored with an inexhauſtible treaſure, and capable 
under proper improvements, of producing ſo many things delightful, 
well as convenient, within itſelf, ſeems. to be almoſt entirely neglectel 
not only by the natives, who are quite unſollicitous of reaping the * 
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fits which nature has provided for them, but alſo by the more civilized 
Europeans, who are ſettled in it, particularly the Portugueze, . © 

Africa once contained feveral Yiogdoms and ftates, eminent for the 


liberal arts, for wealth and power, and the moſt extenſive commerce. 
The kingdoms of 


able rival to Rome itſelf, extended her commerce to every 
known world; even the Britiſh ſhores were viſited by her fleets, till Juba, 
who was king of Mauritania, but tributary to the republic of Carthage, 


unhappily called in the Romans, who with the aſſiſtance of the Mauritani- 
ans, ſubdued Carthage, and by degrees, all the neighbouring kingdoms - 
and ſtates. After this the natives, conſtantly plundered, and-conſequently | 
impoveriſhed, by the governors ſent from Rome, neglected their trade, 
and cultivated no more of their lands than might ſerve for their ſubſiſtence. 


Upon the decline of the Roman empire, in the fifth century, the north 
of Africa was over- run by the Vandals, who contributed ſtill more to the 


deſtruction of arts and ſciences; and, to add to this country's calamity, 


the Saracens made a ſudden conqueſt of all the coaſts of Egypt and Bar- 


bary, in the ſeventh century. Theſe were ſucceeded 


with them wherever they came, the 


the world, was thereby compleated. 


The inhabitants of this continent, with reſpe& to religion, may be 


divided into three forts; namely, Pagans, Mahometans, and Chriſtians. 
The firſt are the moſt numerous, po * greateſt part of the country, 
from the tropic of Cancer, to the cape of Good Hope, and theſe are gene- 
rally black. The Mahometans, who are of a tawny complexion, - poſſeſs 
Egypt, and almoſt all the northern-ſhores of Africa, or what is called the 
Barbary coaſt. The people of Abyſſinia, or the Upper Ethiopia, are 
denominated Chriſtians, but retain many Pagan and Jewiſh rites. There 
are alſo ſome Jews, on the north of Africa, who manage all the little 


* 


trade that part of the country is poſſeſſed of. 


There are ſcarce any two nations, or indeed any two of the learned that 


agree in the modern diviſions of Africa; and for this very reaſon, that 


ſcarce any traveller has penetrated into the heart of the country, and con- 


ſequently we muſt acknowledge our ignorance of the bounds, and even 


the names of ſeveral of the inland nations, which may be ftill reckoned 


among the unknown, and undiſcovered parts of the world; but accord- 


ing to the beſt accounts and conjectures, Africa may be divided according 
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to the following table. 
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EGYPT. 


ving given the reader ſame idea of Africa, in general, with the prin- 
Fo Aagdeme, and their ſuppoſed dimenſions, 2 halt now conſider it 
under three grand diviſions ; firſt, Egypt; ſecondly, the ſtates of Barbary, 
fretching along the coaſts of the Mediterranean, from Egypt in the eaſt, 
to the Atlangic Ocean, weſt; and, laſtly, that part of Africa between the 
tropic of Cancer and the cape of Good Hope: the laſt of theſe diviſions, 
indeed, is vaſtly greater than the other two; but the nations, which it 
contains, are ſo little known, and fo barbaroys, and like. all 'barb 5 
nations, To fimilar in moſt reſpects to one another, that they may, h. ; 
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out impropriety, be thrown under one general head. 
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OR: 5 S1TUATION AND EXTENT, F 
7 | Miles." on, . 
Wer inn pn, dorch latitude. 
Breadth 250 7 T 28 and 36 eaſt longitudde. 
Boynoartres-]F T is bounded by the Mediterranean ſea, north; by 
I tze Red fea, eaſt; by Abyſlinia, or the Upper Ethi- 
pl, on the ſouth; and by the deſert, of Barca, and the unknown parts 
ff Africa, .weſt ; but how far modern Egypt extends into theſe deſert. 
countries towards the weſt is not determined by geographers ; its breadth 
therefore in variouſly repreſented. 
Diviſons. Subdivifons. Chief tons. 
A [Grand Cao, E. lon 
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Southern diriſon 5 r Re, 1 Sad or Thebes 
"eons ber , eee 
„ Air.) In April and May the ait is hot, and often inſectious; the 
inhabitants are blinded with drifts of ſand. Thoſe evils are remedied by 
the riſing and overflowing of the Nile, r 
Soft. ax pROpUc E.] Whoever is in the leaſt acquainted. with lite- 
7ature, knows that the vaſt fertility of Egypt is not owing to rain, (little 
falling in chat country) but to the annual overflowing of. the Nile. It - 
begins to riſe, when the ſun is vertical in Ethiopia, and the annual rains 
fall there, viz..the latter end of May to September, and ſometimes Octo- 
ber. At the height of its flood in the Lower Egypt, nothing is to be ſeen 
in the plains, hüt the tops of foreſts and fruit-trees, their towns and vil- 
ges being bailt upon eminences either natural or artificial. When 
the river is at its proper height, the inhabitants N a kind of 2 
jubilee, with all ſarts of feſtivities. ' The banks or mounds which confing 
Kt, are cut by the Turkiſh baſha, attended by his grandees; but accord- 
ing to captain Norden, who was 1 7 on the occaſion, the ſpectacle 4 . 
VN very magnificent, When . banks are r 
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they call the Chalis, or grand canal, which runs through Cairo, from 


- . whence it is diſtributed into cuts, for ſupplying their fields and gardens, 


This being done, and the waters beginning -to retire, ſuch is the fertility 
of the ſoil, that the labouring huſbandman is next to nothing. He throws 
his wheat and barley into the ground in October and May, He turns his 
. Cattle out to,graze in November, and in about fix weeks, nothing can be 
more charming than the proſpe&, 'which the face of the country preſents, 
in riſing corn, yegetables, and verdure of every ſort, Oranges, lemons, 
and fruits, perfume the air. The culture of pulſe, melons, . canes, 
and other plants, which require moiſture, is ſupplied by ſmall but regulat 
cuts from ciſterns and reſervoirs, Dates, plantanes, grapes, figs, and 
palm-trees, from which wine is made, are here plentiful. March and 
April are the barveſt months, and they produce three crops ; one of let. 
tuces and cycumbers, (the latter being the chief food of the inhabitants) 
one of corn, and one of. melons. The Egyptian paſturage is equally pro. 
lific, moſt of the quadrupeds producing two at a time, and the ſheep four 
lambs a year. ey: | phe od L : ; LY , 
 AnimarLs.] Egypt abounds in black cattle; and it is faid that the 
inhabitants employ every day 260,000 oxen, in raiſing water for their 
rounds, They have a fine large breed of aſſes, upon which the Chriſ- 
tians ride; thoſe people not being ſuffered by the Turks to ride on any 
| Other beaſt, The Egyptian horſes are very fine; they never trot, but 
walk well, and allop with great ſpeed, turn ſhort, ſtop in a moment, 
and are extremely tractable. Tbe hip potamus, or river horſe, an am- 


pfkibious animal, reſembling an ox in its hinder parts, with the head like 


| a horſe, is common in Upper Egypt. Tygers, hyenas, camels, ante- 
lopes, apes, with the head like a dog, and the rat called Ichneumon, are 
natives of Egypt, The camelion, 4 little animal ſomething reſembling a 
Tizard, that changes colour, as you ſtand to look upon him, is found here 
as well as in other countries. 'The crocodile was formerly thought pecy- 
liar to this country; but there does not ſeem to be any material difference 
between it, and the alligators of India and America. They are both 
amphibious animals, in the form of a lizard, and grow till they are about 
twenty feet, in length, and have four ſhort legs, with large feet armed 
with claws, and their backs are covered with à kind of impenetrable 
ſcales, like armour, The crocodile waits for his prey in the Die and 
other cover, on the ſides of rivers, and pretty muc reſembling the trunk 
pf an old tree, ſometimes ſurprizes the unwary traveller with his for 
. beats him To with his tail, ; : y 0 a 
This country produces likewiſe great numbers of eagles, hawks, pel!- 
cans, and unter fowls of all kinds.” The ibis, « copattd” N 
Mr. Norden) ſomewhat reſembling a duck, was deified by the ancient 
Egyptians for its deſtroying ſetpents and peſtiferous inſects. They were 
thought to be peculiar to Egypt, but a ſpecies of them is ſaid to have 
een lately diſcovered in other parts of Africa. Oſtriches are common 
ere, and are ſo ſtrong, that the Arabs ſometimes ride upon their backs. 
POPULATION, MANNERS, CU$- As the OY of Egypt i 
1 . N . as | 3 ks of 
a (yok, AND DIVERSIONS. | almoſt confined to the bank: 


le, and the teſt of the country inhabited by Arabe, apd other na- 

tions, we can ſay little upon this head, with preciſion. It ſeems boweler 
to be certain that Egypt is at preſent not near ſo populous as formerly, 
being llaves to the 

n Turks, 


And that us depopylation is owing to the inhabitants 
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Mm Turks. They are, however, ſtill very numerous, but the populouſneſs' 
18. of Cairo, as if it contained two millions, is a mere fiction. ta 
ity The deſcendents of the original Egyptians, are an ill- looked ſlovenly 
wy people, immerſed in indolence, and are diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
his Coptis ; in their complexions they are rather ſun-burnt than ſwarthy, or 
be black. Their anceſtors were once Chriſtians, and in general they {ill 
ts, pretend to be of that religion, but Mahometaniſm is the prevailing wor- 
ns, ſhip of Egypt: Thoſe who inhabit the villages and fields, at any-confi= 
es, derable diſtance from the Nile, I have already mentioned to conſiſt of . 
lar Arabs or their deſcendants, who are of a deep ſwarthy complexion, and | 
nd they are repreſented by the beſt authorities, as retaining the patriarchal 
nd tending their flocks, and many of them without any fixed place of abode. 
tt- The Turks, who reſide in Egypt, retain all their Ottoman pride and inſo- 
ts) lence, and the Turkiſh habit, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Arabs 
0. and Coptis, who dreſs very plain, their chief finery being an u ar- 
ur ment of white linen, and linen drawers, but their ordinary dreſs is of blue 

linen, with a long cloth coat, either over or under it. The Chriſtians 
he and Arabs of the meaner kind, content themſelves with a linen or woollen 
eir wrapper, which they fold, blanket-like, round their body. The Jews 
l. wear blue leather ſlippers, the other natives of the country wear red, and 
ny dle foreign Chriſtians yellow. The dreſs of the women is tawdry and 
ut unbecoming, but their cloaths are filk when they can afford it, and ſuck 
it, of them as are not expoſed to the ſun, have delicate complexions and 
n- features. The Coptis in general are excellent aceomptants, and many of 
ke them live by teaching the other natives to read and write. Their exer- 
e. eiſes and diverſions are much the ſame as thoſe made uſe of in Perſia, and 
re other Afiatic dominions, All Egypt is over-run with jugglers, fortune- 
2 tellers, mountebanks, and travelling ſlight-of-hand men. e | 
re  Rerticrion.] To what I have already ſaid concerning the religion of 
ys Egypt, it is proper to add, that the bulk of the Mahometans are enthu- 
ce haſts, and have among them their ſantos or fellows who pretend to a ſupe- 
th rior degree of holineſs, and without any ceremony intrude into the beſt 
ut houſes, where it would be dangerous to turn them out. The Egyptian 
ed Turks mind religious affairs very little, and it would be hard to ſay what 
le ſpecies of Chriſtianity is profeſſed by the Chriſtian Cops, which are here - 
nd numerous, but they profeſs themſelves to be-of the Greek church, and 
ik enemies to that of Rome. In religious, and indeed many civil matters, 
Ws they are under the juxiſdiction of the patriarch of Alexandria, who by the 
dint of money generally purchaſes a protection at the Ottoman court. 
li- | Leer The Coptie is the moſt antient language of Egypt. 
to This was ſucceeded by the Greek, about the time of Alexander the Great; 
nt and that by the Arabic, upon the commencement of the califate, when the 
re Arabs diſpoſſeſſed the Greeks of Egypt. The Arabic, or Arabeſque, as 
ve it is called, is ſtill the current language, but the Coptic and modern Greek 
on continue to be ſpoken. | WEEN] (9-4 nt A etl 
. LAX NIN AND LEARNED MEN.) Though it ＋ diſpute that the 
is Greeks * all their knowledge from the antient tians, yet ſcarce 
of a veſtige of it remains among their deſcendents. This is owing to the 
a- © bigotry and ignorance of their Mahometan maſters ; but here it is proper 
er to make one obſervation which is of general uſe. The califs or Saracens 
y, who ſubdued Egypt, were of three kinds. The firſt, who were the imme- 
he diate ſucceſſors "+ Mahomet, made war from conſcience and principle | 


„den all Lind of literature excepting the Alcoran; and hence it was-th 
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when. they took poſſeſſion of Alexandria, which contained the moſt mag. 
nificent library the world ever beheld, its valuable manuſcripts were applied 
_ for ſome months in cooking their victuals, and warming their baths, 
The ſame fate attended upon the other magnificent Egyptian libraries. 
The califs of the ſecond race, were men of taſte and learning, but of a 
peculiar ſtrain. They bought up all the manuſcripts that ſurvived the 
general conflagration relating to aſtronomy, medicine, and ſome uſeleſs 
parts of philoſophy, but they had no taſle for the Greek arts of architec- 
ture, ſculpture, painting, or poetry, and learning was confined to their 
own courts and colleges, without ever finding its way back to pt. 
The lower race of califs, eſpecially thoſe who called themſelves calits of 
Egypt, diſgraced human nature; and the Turks have rivetted the chains 
of barbarous ignorance which they impoſed, . . ., A 
All the learning, therefore, poſſeſſed by the modern Egyptians, conſiſts 
in arithmetical calculations for the diſpatch of buſineſs, the jargon of 
aſtrology, a few noſtrums in medicine, and ſome knowledge of Arabeſque 
or the Mahometan religion. 2 Pan pn e 
* . . CURLIOSITIES AND ANTIQUITIES-]. Egypt aboands more with thoſe 
than perhaps any other part of the world. Its pyramids have been often 
deſcribed. Their antiquity is beyond the reſearches of hiſtory itſelf, and 
their original uſes are ſtill unknown. The baſis. of the largeſt, covers 
eleven acres of ground, and its perpendicular height is 500 feet, but if 
meaſured obliquely to the terminating point, 700 feet. It contains a 
room thirty- four Net long, and ſeventeen al, in which is a marble 
cheſt, but without either cover or contents, ſuppoſed to have been deſigned 
ſor the tomb of the founder. In ſhort, the pyramids of Egypt are the 
moſt ſtupendous, and, to appearance, the maſt uſeleſs ſtructures that ever 
were raiſed by the hands of men om 
The mummy pits, ſo called from their containing the mummies or 
embalmed bodies of the antient Egyptians, are ſubterraneous vaults of a 
odigious extent; but the art of preparing the mummies. is now loſt. 
It is ſaid that ſome of the bodies thus embalmed, are perfect and. diſtin& 
at this day, though buried 3000 years ago. The labyrinth is a curioſity 


thought to be more wonderful than the pyramids themſelves. It is partly 


under ground, and cut out of a marble rock, conſiſting of twelve palaces, 
and 1000 houſes, the intricacies of which occaſion. its name. The lake 
Meæris was dug by order of an Egyptian king, to correct the irregularitics 
of the Nile, and to communicate with that tiver, by canals and ditches 
which ſtill ſubſiſt, and are evidences of the utility as well as grandeur of 
the work. Wonderful grottos and excavations, moſtly artificial, abound 
in Egypt. The whole country towards Grand Cairo, is a continued 
| ſcene of antiquities, of which the oldeſt are the moſt ſtupendous, but the 
more modern, the moſt beautiful. Cleopatra's needle, and its ſculptures, 
are admirable. Pompey's pillar is a fine regular column of the Corin- 
thian order, the ſhaft of which is one ſtone, being 88 feet, nine inches in 
height, or ten diameters of the column, the whole height is 114 feet, 
including the capital and the pedeſtal.” The Sphynx, as it is called, is no 
more than the head and part of the ſhoulders of a woman, hewn out of 
the rock, and about 30 feet high, near one of the pyramids. + - 
The ruſh papyrus, which, grows upon the banks of the Nile, is one oſ 
the natural curioſities of Egypt, and ſerved the antients to write upon, 
but we know not the manner of preparing it. The pith of it is a nou- 
ziſhing food. The manner of batching chickens in ovens, wes”: in 
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the oven is very curious, | P den 7 
Cirizs, TOWNS, AND } Even a ſlight review of theſe would amount 
- PUBLIC EDIFICEs. to a large volume. In many places, not only 
temples, but the walls of cities, built before the time of Alexander the 
Great, are till entire, and many of their ornaments, particularly the 
colours of their paintings, are as freſh and vivid, as when firſt laid on. 
Alexandria, which lies on the Levant coaſt, was once the emporium. af 
all the world, and by means of the Red- Sea, furniſhed. Europe, an 
great part of Afia, with the riches of India. It owes its name to its 
[ty Alexander the Great. It ſtands forty miles weſt from the Nile, 
and 120 north-weſt of Cairo. It roſe upon the ruins of Tyre and Car- 
thage, and is famous for the ight-houſe erected on the- oppoſite iſland of 
haros, for the ditection of mariners, deſervedly eſteemed one of the won- 
ders of the world, All the other parts of the city were magnificent in 
proportion, as appears from their ruins, particalarly the ciſterns and 
aqueducts, Many of the materials of the old city, however, have been 
employed, in building. Nero Alexandria, which at preſent.is a very ordi- 
nary ſeaport, known by the name of Scanderoon. Notwithſtanding the 
poverty, ignorance, and indolence of the inhabitants, their moſques, 
agnios, and the like buildings, erected within theſe rums, preſerve an 
inexpreſſible air of majeſty. Some think that Old Alexandria was built 
from the materials of the ancient Memphis. „ 
Roſetta, or Raſchid, ſtands 25 miles to the north-weſt of Alexandria, 
and is recommended for its beautiful ſituation, and delightful profp 
which command the fine country, or iſland of Delta, formed by the Nile, 
near its mouth. It is likewiſe a place of great trade, | go 
Cairo, the preſent capital of Egypt, is a large and populous, but 2 
diſagreeable refidence, on account of its peſtilential air, and its narrow 
ſtreets. It is divided into two towns, the old, and the new, and defended 
y an old caſtle, the works of which are ſaid;to/be-three miles in cireum- 
erence. ' The well, called, Joſeph's: well, is a curious piece of mechaniſm, 


about 300 feet deep. The memory of that patriarch is ſtill revered in 


Egypt, where they ſhew granaries, and many other works of public 
utility, that go under his name. They are certainly of vaſt antiquity, 
but it is very queſtionable, Whether they were erected by him. One of 
his granaries is ſhewn in Old Cairo, but captain Norden 22 it is a 
Saracen work, nor does he give us any bigh idea of the buildings of the 
city itlelf, Oa the bank of the Nile, facing Caito, lies the village of 


 Gize, which is thought to be the ancient Memphis. The Chriſtians of 


Cairo practiſe a holy cheat, during the Eaſter holidays, by pretending that 
the limbs and bodies of the dead ariſe from their gtaves, to which the 

return peaceably. The ſtreets of Cairo are dear with the jugglers and 
fortune-tellers already mentioned. One of their favourite exhibitions ig 
their dancing camels, which, when young, they place upon a large heated 
floor: the intenſe heat makes the por creatures caper, and being plied = 
all the ume with the ſound of drums, the pry ru inftrament-dets _ 
hem à dancing. all their lives after. 728A | 


The other towns of note in Egypt are Damietta, ſuppoſed to be the 
antient Peluſium; Bulac ; Seyd, on the weſt bank of the Nile, 200 miles 
ſouth of Cairo, ſaid to be the antient Egyptian Thebes, and by-tbe- few 
who have viſited it, it is reported to be one of the moſt capital antique 
curioſities chat is now extant. The general eee | 


' thoſe: places, is'to hire a janiſary, 'whoſe authority commonly proteds 
them from the inſults of the other natives. Suez, formerly a place of great 
trade, is now a ſmall city, and gives name to the iſthmus, that joins 
Africa with Aſia. The children of Iſrael are ſuppoſed to have marched 
near this city, when they left Egypt, in their way towards the Red-Sea, 
The above is all the account my bounds will admit of the topography of 
this country, where almoſt every object and village preſents ſome amazing 
piece of antiquity. The difficulties in viſiting it are great; fo that the 
— we can depend upon are but few, nor do they always agree 
o * 4 +, 42 V+ 4 7 . e ö N 
Maxvracruazs AND'COMMERCE.] Modern geographers mention 
Intle of Egyptian manufactures at this time, but captain Norden, who 
travelled to that country, at the expence of his preſent Daniſh majeſty's 
grandfather, about the year 1737, has been pretty explicit on the ſubje& 
of commerce, and frem him we learn that the Egyptians export prodi- 
gious quantities of unmanufactured as well as prepared flax, thread, cot- 
ion, and leather of all forts, callicoes, yellow wax, ſal armoniac, ſaffron, 
ſugar, ſenna, caſſia. They trade with the Arabs for coffee, drugs, ſpices, 
callicoes, and other merchandizes, which are landed at Suez, from whence 
they ſend them to Europe. Several European ſtates have conſuls reſident 
in Egypt, but the cuſtoms of the Turkiſh: government are managed by 
Jews. A number of Engliſh veſſels arrive yearly at Alexandria, ſome of 
which are laden on aecount of the owners, but moſt of them are hired 
and employed as carriers to the ſews, Armenians,” and Mahometan 
traders. Gaptain Norden ſeems to think that the Engliſh conſul and 
merchants make no great figure at Alexandria, but that they are in much 
leſs danger, and leſs troubled than the French. ft. 
Cons rirurtonx AND *GOVERNMENT.]- Theſe ſeem to be but little 
known to modern times. It is certain that Egypt is ſubje& to the Turks, 
and that even the meaneſt janiſary is reſpetted by the natives, A viceroy 
s ſent to Egypt, under the title of the paſha or baſhaw of Cairo, and is 
one of the preateſt "officers of the Ottoman empire; but as the interior 
parts of Egypt are almoſt inacceſſible to ſtrangers, we know little of their 
government and laws. It is generally agreed, that the paſha is very care- 
ful how he provokes the little princes, or rather heads ef clans, who have 
pareelled out Egypt among themſelves, and Whom he governs chiefly by 
playing one againſt another. He has however a large regular army, and 
a'militia, which ſerve as nurſeries from whence the Ottoman troops are 
recruited; The 3 up this army employs his chief attention. It 


bas ſometimes happened that thoſe''paſhas have employed their arms 


againſt their maſters ; they are ſometimes diſplaced by the Porte, upon 
complaints from thoſe petty princes. Thoſe eircumſtances may account 
for he reaſon why Egypt is not over-loaded with taxes. Captain Norden 
and Dr. Pocock have given us the beſt, and indeed a very unfavourable 
account of thoſe petty-princes; who are called the Schechs of the Bedouins, 
or ——— who are ſometimes too powerful to receive laws 
from the Turkiſh government. | PROTECTS 
A certain number of beys or begs, are appointed over the provinces of 
Egypt, under the paſha. Though theſe beys are deſigned 'to be checks 
upon him, yet they often aſſume independent powers, and many of them 
have conſiderable revenues. 
+ Revenurss.}] Theſe are very inconſiderable, when compared to the 
natural riches of the country, and the deſpotiſm of its government. __ 
G37 x a ay 
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upon by his generals, the province of Egypt f 


\ 


fay that they amount to a million ſterling, but that two-thirds of the 


whole is ſpent-in the country. 


MLIT AXT STRENGTH, | Authors are greatly divided on this article. 
Captain Norden tells us, that it is divided into two corps of janiſaries, 
and aſſafs are the chief, the former amounting to about ſix or eight thou- 
ſand, and the latter to between three and four thouſand. The other 
troops are of little account. After all, it does not at all appear, that the 


paſhaw ever ventures to employ thoſe troops againſt the Arab or Egyptian 
princes I have already mentioned, and who have ſeparate armies of their 


own; ſo that, in fact, their dependance upon the Porte, is little more 


than nominal, and amounts at moſt to feudal ſervices. | 


- HisToRY:] It is generally agreed, that the princes of the line of the 
Pharoahs, ſat on the thronè of Egypt, in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion, 
till Cambyſes II. king of Perſia, conquered the Egyptians 520 years 
before the birth of Chriſt; and that in the reign of theſe princes, thoſe 


wonderful ſtructures the pyramids were raiſed, which cannot be viewed 
without aſtoniſnment. Egypt continued a part of the Perſian empire, 


till Alexander the Great vanquiſhed Darius, when it fell under the domi- 
nion of that prince, who ſoon aſter built the celebrated city of Alexandria, 
The conqueſts of Alexander, who died in the prime of life, being ſeized 

Il to the ſhare of Ptolemy; 


by ſome ſuppoſed to have been a balf- brother of Alexander, when it 


2 7 became an independent kingdom, about 300 years before Chriſt. 
is ſucceſſors, who ſometimes extended their dominion over great part of 


Syria; ever after retained the name of Ptolemies, and in that line Egypt 


continued between 2 and 300 years, till the famous Cleopatra, the wife 


and ſiſter of Ptolemy Dionyſius, the laſt king, aſcended the throne. After 
the death of Cleopatra, who had been miſtreſs ſucceſſively: to Julius 
Cæſar and Mark Antony, Egypt became a Roman province, and thus 


remained till the reign of Omar, the ſecond calif of the ſucceſſors of Ma- 
homet, who expelled the Romans, after it had been in their hands 700 
years. The famous library of Alexandria, ſaid to confiſt of 700,000 
volumes, was collected by Ptolemy Philadelphus, ſon of the firſt:Prolemy; 
and the fame prince cauſed the Old Teſtament to be tranſlated-into 
Greek, but whether by 72 interpreters, and in the manner. commonly 


related, is juſtly queſtioned; this tranſtation is known by the name of 


the Septuagint, and is often quoted by commentators. About the. time 
of the cruſades, between the years 1150 and 1190, Egypt was governed 
by Noreddin, whoſe ſon, the famous Saladin, was ſo dreadful to thoſe 


Chriſtian adventurers, and retook from them jeruſalem. He inſtituted 


the military corps of Mamalukes, who, about the year 1242, advanced 
one of their own officers to the throne, and ever after choſe their prince 
out of their own body. Egypt, for ſome time, made à figure under 


thoſe illuſtrious uſurpers, and made a noble ſtand againſt the prevailing 


power of the Turks, under Selim, who, about the pow 5 47 after giv- 


lag the Mamalukes ſeveral bloody defeats, reduced 
ſtate of ſubjection. | | : 


While Selim was ſettling the government of Egypt, great pumbers of 
the antient inhabitants withdrew into the deſerts and plains, under one 
Zinganeus, from whence they attacked the cities and villages of the Nile, 


- 


| and, plundered whatever fell in their way. Selim and his officers per- 
ceiving that it would be a matter, of great difficulty to extirpate thoſe 
marauders, left them at liberty to quit the country, Which they. + bay 


LY 


t to its preſent 
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great numbers, and their poſterity is known all over Europe and Aſia! 
y the name of Gipſies. Though I ſhall not warrant the truth of this 

account, yet. it ſeems to be countenanced from the roving diſpoſitions, 

and the pecuhar manners, features, and complexion of thoſe ſwarthy 
begging itinerants. Of late, however, many of them have incorporated 

with, and adopted the manners of the people among whont they reſide, 
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Tu STaTzs Or BARBARY: 
IN DER this head 1 ſhall rank the countries of; 1. Mdrocco and 


* 


Fes, 2. Algiers, 3. Tunis, 4. Tripoli and Barca. 8 


The empire of Morocco, including Fez, is bounded on the north by 
the Mediterranean ſea; on the ſouth, by Tafilet; and on the eaſt, by 


480 in breadtn. 1 Akte dete 
Fenz, which is now united to Morocco; is about 125 miles in length, 
and much the ſame in breadth. It lies between the kingdom of Algiers 
” the "a and Morocco on the ſouth, and is ſurrounded in other parts 
- Algiers, formerly a kingdom, is bounded on the eaſt by the kingdom 
of Tunis, on the north by the Mediterranean, on the ſouth by Mount 
Atlas, and on the weſt by the kingdoms of Morocco and Tafilet, Ac: 
_ cording to Dr. Shaw, who reſided twelve years at Algiers in quality of 
chaplain to the Britiſh factory, and has corredted many errors of ancient 
and modern ' geopraphers reſpecting the ates of Barbary, this country 
extends in length 480 miles along the coaſt of the Mediterranean, and 
zs between 40 and 100 miles in'breadth. = | EE 
Tunis is bounded” by the Mediterranean on the north and eaſt; oy the 
kingdom of Algiers on the weſt; and by "Tripoli, with part of Biledul- 
gerid, on the ſouth ; being 220 miles in length from north to ſouth, and 
170 in breadth from eaſt to weſt. Ne eee . 
Tripoli, including Barca, is bounded on the north by the Mediterra- 
nean ſea; on the ſouth by the country of the Beriberies; on the weſt by 
the kingdom of Tunis, Biledulgerid, and a territory of the Gadamis 
and on the eaſt by Egypt; extending about 1100 miles along the ſea- 
coaſt, and the breadth is from roo to 300 mile. | 
Each capital bears the name of the ſtate or kingdom to which it belongs. 


Segelmeſſa and the kingdom of- Algiers; being 500 miles in length, and 


This being premiſed, I ſhall conſider the Barbary ſtates as forming 


(which they really do) a great political confederacy, however independ- 
ent each may be as to the exerciſe of its internal poliey; nor is there 4 


ae difference than happens in different provinces of the fame king. 


dom, in tbe cuſtoms and manners of the inhabitants. | 
Aix An Db SEASON. ] Tbe air of Morocco is mild, as is that of 
Al es 5 indeed all the other ſtates, excepting in the months of July 
and Auguſt. i pax 43 

a ns, eppes AND ANIMAL 7 Thoſe ſtates, under the Roman 
 PrRODUCTYONS, BY SEA AND LAND. S empire; were juſtly denominated 
the garden of the world, and to have a reſidence there was conſidered as 
the — of luxury. The produce of their foil formed thoſe ma- 
gaxines, which furniſhed all Italy, and great part of the Roman empire; 


with corn, wine, and eil. Though the — One | 
£ | bs tk TY 
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foreign negroes, in his armies. | 


well kept up, an 
learned "rofelion 
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through the oppreſſion and barbarity of their conſtitution, yet they are 
ſill fertile, not only in the aboye-mentioned commodities, but in dates, 
figs, raiſins, almonds, apples, "pears, cherries, err citrons, lemons, 
oranges, pomegranates, with plenty of roots and herbs in their kitchen- 
gardens. Excellent hemp and flax grow on their plains ; and by the 
report of Europeans, who have lived there for fome time, the country 
abounds with all that ean add to the pleaſures of life; for their great 
people find means to evade the ſobriety preſcribed by the Mahometan 
law, and make free with excellent wines, and fpirits of their own growth 
and manufacture. Algiers produces ſalt- petre, and great quantities of 
1 ſalt, and lead and iron have been found in ſeveral places of 
arba 4 | ' 4 2 ö * % „ SCALES | wks - l 
Neither the elepbant nor the rhinoceros are to be found in the ſtates of 
Batbary, .but their deſerts abound with lions, tigers, leopards, hyznas, 
and monſtrous ſerpents. The Barbary horſes were formerly very valuable, 
and thought equal to the Arabian. Though their breed are now faid to 
be decayed, yet ſome very fine ones have been lately imported into Eng- 
land. Camels and dromedaries, aſſes, myles, and kumrahs, -a moſt ſer- 
viceable creature, begot by an aſs upon a cow, are their beaſts of burden. 


Their cows #re but ſmall, and barren of milk. Their ſheep yield but . 


indifferent fleeces, but are very large, as are their goats. Bears, por- 
cupines, foxes, apes, hares, rabbits, ferrets, weafels, moles, cameleons, 
and all kinds of reptiles, are found here. Beſides vermin, ſays Dr. Shaw, 
(peaking of his travels through Barbary) the apprehenſions we were 
under in ſome parts at leaft of this country, of being bitten or ſlung by 
the ſcorpion, the viper, or the venomous ſpider, rarely failed to inter- 
rupt our repoſe ; a refreſhment ſo very grateful, and fo highly pine 
to a weary traveller, Partridges and quails, eagles, hawks, and all 
kinds of wild fowl, are found on this coaſt; and of the ſmaller birds, the 
capſa-fparrow js remarkable for its beauty, and the ſweetneſs of its note, 
which is thought to exceed that of any other bird, but it cannot live oor 
of its own climate. The ſeas and bays of Barbary abound with the flneſt 
and moſt delicious fiſh of every kind, and were preferred by the antients 
do thoſe of Europe. Sear Seed | „ Eg... 
 PopULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- Motocco was certainly for- 
' NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSJONS, J merly far more populous than 
it is now, if, as travellers ſay, its capital contained 100,000, houſes, 
whereas at preſent, it is thought not to contain above 25,000 inhabitants, 
nor can we think that the other parts of the country are more r 
if it is true, that their king or emperor has 80,000 horſe and foot, of 
The city of Algiers is ſaĩd to contain 100,000 Mahomerans, 15, 00 
Jews, and 2000 Chriſtian ſlaves; but no eſtimate can be formed as to 
the vgs Fr of its territory. Some travellers report, that it is inha- 
bited by a friendly hoſpitable pebple, who' are very different in their 
manners and character from thofe of the metropolis. 7c 
Tanis is the. moſt poliſhed republic of all rhe Barbary ſtates. The 
capital! contains 10,000 families, above zoco tradeſmens ſhops, and its 
ſuburbs conſiſt of 1000 houſes. The Tunifines are indeed exceptions to 
the other ſtates of Barbary; for even the moſt civilized of the European 
yovernments, might improve from their manners. Their diſtinctions ate 
proper reſpect is paid to the military, mercantile, and 
$ They caltivice Hiendhnp with the European ſtates ; 


| arts. 
8 
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arts and manufactures have been lately introduced among them, and the 
inhabitants are ſaid at preſent to be well acquainted with the various 
labours of the loom. The Nn women are exceſſively handſome in 
their perſons, and though the men are ſun-burnt, the complexion of the 
ladies is very delicate, nor are they leſs neat and elegant in their dreſs; 
but they improve the beauty of their eyes by art, particularly the powder 
of lead ore, the ſame pigment, according to the opinion of the learned 
Dr. Shaw, that Jezebel made ufe of when ſhe is ſaid (2 Kings, chap. ix. 
verſe. 30.) to bave painted her face, the words of the original being, 
that ſhe ſet off her eyes with the powder of lead-ore. The gentlemen in 
general are ſober, orderly, and clean in their perſons, their behaviour 
genteel and complaiſant, and a wonderful regularity reigns through all 
the fronts . - hh one hit 2 B 
Tripoli was once the richeſt, moſt populous, and opulent of all the 
ſtates on the coaſt; but it is now much reduced, and the inhabitants, 
who are ſaid to amount to between 4 and 500,000, have all the vices of 
the Algerines. at I ans ä 
_ Their manners are pretty much of a piece with thoſe of the Egyptians 
already deſcribed. The ſubjects of the Barbary ſtates, however, in gene- 
ral ſubſiſting by piracy, are allowed to be bold intrepid mariners, and 
will fight deſperately when they meet with a prize at ſea. They are 
notwithſtanding far inferior to the Engliſh, and other European ſtates, 
both in the conſtruction and management of their veſſels. They are, if 
we except the Tuniſines, void of all arts and literature. The miſery and 
poverty of the inhabitants of Morocco, who are not immediately in the 
-, Emperor's.ſervice, are beyond all deſeriptjon; but thoſe who inhabit the 
inland parts of the country, are a hoſpitable inoffenſive people; and 
indeed it is a general obſervation, that the more diſtant the inhabitants 
of thoſe ſtates are from the ſeats of their government, their manners are 
the more pure. Notwithſtanding: their poverty, they have a livelineſs 
about them, eſpecially thoſe who are of Arabic deſcent, that gives them 
an air of contentment, and having nothing to loſe, they are peaceable 
among themſelves. The Moors are ſuppoſed to be the original inha- 
bitants, but are now blended with the Arabs, and both are cruelly op- 


preſſed by a handful. of inſolent domineering Turks, the refuſe of the - 


Kreets of Conſtantinople. 


- The dreſs of theſe people io Linen hire, over which they 
tie a ſilk or cloth veſtment with a ſaſh, and over that/a looſe coat. Their 
drawers are made of linen. The arms, and legs of the wearer are bare, 
but they have flippers on their feet and perſons of condition ſome- 

times wear buſkins, They never move their turbans, but pull off their 
"llippers When they attend religious duties, or the on of their 
ſovereign. They are fond of "ſtriped and fancied filks, The dreſs of 
the women is not very different from that of the men, but their drawers 
-are. longer, and they wear a ſort of a cawl on their heads inftead of a tur- 

ban. The chief furniture of their houſes: conſiſts of carpets and mat- 

treſſes, on-which they fit and lie, In eating, their ſlovenſineſs is ſhock- 
Ing. | They are prohibited gold and filver veſſels; and their meat, which 
they ſwallow by handfuls, is boiled or roaſted to rags. Adultery in the 
| _ women is punjſhed with death; but though the men are indulged with 4 

: 8 of wives and cqucubines, they commit the moſt unnatural 
\. R8LiGz0N.} The inhabitants of thoſe ſtates are Mahometans ; oo 
: | : oh . 2 . m 
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many ſubjects of Mordcco follow! the tenets of one Hamed, a modern 
ſeckariſt, and an enemy to the antient docttine of the califs. All of 
them are very fond of ideots, and im ſome caſes their protection ſereens 
offenders from puniſhtnent; for the moſt notorious crimes; In the main, 
however; the Moors of Barbaryz- as the inhabitants of thoſe ſtates are 
now promiſeuouſiy called, have adopted the very worſt parts of the 
Mabometan religion, and ſeem to have retained only as, much of it as 
authories them to commit dhe moſt horrible wllaufes- ( Ii 
„ LaxOUA Os. As the ſtates of Barbary ipoſſeſs thofe countries that for- 
merly went by the name of Mauritania and Numidia, the antient African 
language is ſtill ſpolcen in ſome of the inland countries, and eyen by 
ſome inhabitants of the city of Morocto. In the ſea port towns, and 
maritime countries, a baſtard; kind of Arabie is ſpoken, and ſea- faring 
— are no ſtrangers to that medley of living and dead languages, that = 
15 _ known in all the ports of the Mediterranean, by the name of 

ö A Nn... 5 a7 begab td epic 5 10 50. — 
"Eereagernts ag: cononirins . This article is well worth the 
LLNATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL A ſtudy of an antiquary, but the 
ſubjects of it are difficult of acceſs. The reader can ſearcely doubt that 
the countries Which contained Carthage, and the pride of the Phenician, 
Greek, and Roman works, is replets with the moſt curious remains of 
antiquity; but they lie ſcattered amidſt ignorant, barbarous inhabitants. 
Some remains of the Mauritania and Numidian gteatneſs are ſtill to be 
met With; and many rains which bear evidences of their antient grandeur 
and populouſneſs, Theſe point out dhe old Jolia Cæſatea of the Romans, = 
which was little inferior in 3 to Carthage itſelf, | A-few of tha 
aqueducts of Carthage are ſaid to be ill remaining. but no veſtige of Its 
walls. The ſame is the fate of Utica, and many other renowned cities of 
antiquity 3 and ſo over - run is the country with barbariſm, that their very 


ſeites ate not known,: even by their rains,” amphitheatres, and ather 


public buildings which remain ſtill in tolerable preſervation. Beſides 
thoſe of claſſical antiquity, many Saracen: monuments of the moſt-Rapen- 
dous magnificence are likewiſe found in this vaſt tract ; theſe were erected 
under the califs of Bagdat, and the antient kings of the country before 
it was ſubdued by the Turks, or veduced to ita preſent form of govern- 
ment. Their walls form the principal fortiſications in the country. 
both inland and maritime. We know of ſew or ng natural curioſities 
belonging to this country, excepting its. falt · pits, hich in ſome places 
uke up an area of ſix miles! De.» Shaw .mentions/fprings found here 
that are ſo hot as to boil a large pig of mutton very tender in a quarter 
of: an hour. 42 Iq 4 * 1:9%,05 £57 cf 6s Lt} IR astra als 
Before I cloſe this article it may be proper to obſerve, that this country 
has been but little viſited by the curious, if we except Dr., Shas; but 


1 


it certainly deſerves a more accurate inveſtigations: DAA - 444 oo 
Sirizs Ad Db PUBLIC 'BUTUDINGS:]\: Mention has already been made - 
of Morocco, the capital of that kingdom, but now almoſt in ruins, the 
court having removed to Mequinez, à city of Fez. Incredible things 
are recorded of the magnificent palades in both cities, but: by the belt 46- 
counts, the common people live in lirty ſlovenly munner. 


* le 
The city ef Algiers, is not ubobe d mile and a half üm circuit, though, 
a] have already obſerved, it is "computed to contaiminear:1 20,009 inba- 

22 15,000 houſes, and 107 moſques. Their public baths are large, 
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ſea from Algiers is very beautiful; but the city, though for ſeveral a 
it has braved the greateſt powers in Chriſtendom, could make but a faint 
deſente againſt a regular ſiege; and it is ſaid that three Engliſn 50 gun 
ſhips might batter it about the ears of its inhabitants from the harbour, 
The kingdom of Tunis, which is naturally the ſineſt of all theſe ſtates, 
contains the remains of many noble cities, ſome of them till in good 
condition. The ton itſelf has fortifications, and is about three miles in 
circumference. The houſes are not magnificent, but neat and commo- 
dious; as is the public exchange for merchants and their goods; but, 

like Algiers,” it is diſtreſſed for want of freſh water. 

Tube city of Tripoli conſiſts uf an old and pew-town,.the: latter being 
the moſt flouriſhing ; but never can make an couſiderable figure, on 
account of the inconveniencies attending its ſituation, particularly the 
want of ſweet water. The eity of Oran, lying upon this coaſt, is about 
a mile in eircumference; and is fortified both hy art and nature. It waz 
a place of conſiderable trade, and the object of many bloody diſputs 
between the Spaniards and the M Conſtantina was the antient Cirtz, 
and one of the: ſtrongeſt cities of Numidia, being inacceſflible-on all fides, 
excepting tho fumineſt) ed owing hin AN WR 34 6 FY 

- "Beſides the above towns and cities, many other, formerly of great re- 
non, lie ſcattered up and down this ĩimmenſe tract of country. I cannot, 


| | -however, leave it without mentioning thoſe belonging to the kingdom of 


Fez facing Gibraltar, as having been the ſcene of frequent wars between 
the Chriſtians of Europe and the Moors of Barbary. Abe eity of Fez, at 
reſent the capital of that kingdom, is ſuppoſed to contain near 300,000 
inhabitants, beſide merchants and foreigners. -Its- moſques amount to 
"500, one of them magnificent beyond deſcription; - and about a mile and 
| half in circumference.” + Mequinez'is eſteemed: the great emporium. of 
all Barbary.” Sallee was formerly famous for the piracies; of its inhabitants 
"Tangier, ſituated" about two miles within the ſtraits of Gibraltar, wa 
given by the crown of Portugal as part of the dowry of queen Catharine, 
- conſort of Charles II. of England. It was intended to be to the Englil 
what Gibraltar is now; and it muſt haue been a moſt noble acquiſiticn, 


bad not the miſunderſtandings between the king and his parliament oblige 


him to blow up its fortifications and demoliſn its harbodr 4 ſo that ſron 
being one of the fineſt cities in Africa, it is nox / little better than a fiſhiog 
town. Ceuta, upon · che ſame trait; almoſt oppoſite io Gibraltar, is fil 
In the hands of the Spaniards, but often, if not alwiays beſieged c 
blocked up by the Moors. Tetuan, which lies within twenty miles d 
Ceuta, 3s now but an ordinary n ee about 800 houſes; but 
the inhabitants are ſaid to be rich, Extremely. complaiſant, and they lin 


— 


in an elegant manner. abc. 11x K #4 


v ind ud brett tick Sola 4 
The provinces of Sus, Tablet, and Geſula, form no part of the fats 
of Barbary, though the king of Morocco pretends to be their ſovereign} 


* 
1 


nor do they contain any thing that is particularly curious. 
10 ee e e eee . o_ ſubjects of by 
* tes, know +VETY K imagin wants, an ? | + rt] | on then 
-Piracies, to be Applied with denen an 3 that 
deir exports conhit' chiefly of leather, fine mate, embroidered handler 
Chiefs, {word knots and carpets; which are cheaper and / ſoſter than thol 
of Turkey, though not © good in other teſpeſts. As. they leave almol 
all cheir commercial affairs to — mor Chriſtians ſettled among them 
"he lacer have eſtabliſhed fil und linew voile. which ſupply the bi 
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ger BN ranks of their own ſabjefts, - They have no ſhips that, properly ſpeaking, 
ant BY are employed in commerce; ſo that the French and Engliſh carry on 
gun he greateſt part of their trade. Their exports, beſides thoſe already 
. meationed, conſiſt in elephants teeth, oſtrich feathers, copper, tin, wool, 
tes, J hides; honey, wax, dates, raiſins, almonds, gum arabic, and ſandrac. 
ood The inhabitants of Morocco are likewiſe laid to carry on a conſiderable 
$10 rade by caravans to Mecca, Medina, and ſome inland parts of Africa, 
mo- fem hence they bring back vaſt numbers of negroes, who ſerye in 
but, their armies, and are llaves in their houſes and fields, een 
5 In return for their exports, the Europeans furniſh them with timber, 
ung BY artillery of all kindes, gunpowder, and whatever they want, either in 
en their public or private capacities, the particulars of which are too many 
' the Bi to ſpecify. © The duties paid by the Engliſh in the ports of, Morocco, are 
bout WY but half thoſe paid by other Europeans. It- is a general obſervation tha 
no nation is fond of trading with theſe ſtates, not only on account of 
utes their capricious ne _ the villany of ae 0 TO 
ute, natives and Jews, who take all opportunities of cheating, and when 
des, i detected, * puniſhed, - green 


5 It has often been thought ſurprizing, that the Chriſtian powers ſhould 
te. ſuffer their marine to be inſulted by. thoſe. barbarians, who take the ſhips 
not, of all nations with whom they are at peace, or rather, who do not pay 
m of Bl them a ſubſidy either in money or commodities. We cannot account for - 
Veen this forbearance otherwiſe, than by ſuppoſing, firſt, that a breach with 
„ at them might provoke the Porte, who ptetends to be their lord 8 ; 
000 Bl ſecondly, that no chriſtian power would be ſand of ſeeing Algiers, and 
It uche reſt of that coaſt, in poſſeſhon: of another; and, . thirdly, that no- 
and ming could be got by a bombardment. of any of their towns, as the _ 
n a inhabitants would inſtantly carry their effects into their deſarts and mon- 
ant. i uin, ſo that the benefit, reſulting from the conquelt, muſt be tedious 
, and (precarious, . ' e N. „% Hr . [ 264 $4.7 fat N ; 
cine; Cons AND GOVERNMENT] In Morocco, government can- 
elk Wh not be ſaid, to exiſt... The emperors. have for ſome ages, been parties, 
dien, Bl judges, and even executioners, with their own hands, in all criminal 
Jigel BN matters,” nor is their brutality more incredible than the ſubmiion with 
which-their ſubjecte bear it. In abſence of the emperor every military 
ſhiogg E officer has the power of life and death in his hand, and it ue that 
ü der mind the form of a judicial proceeding. Some yeſtiges, however, 
del the ealifate 8 ſill continue, for in places where no. military 
led officer redes the mufti or hi h prieſt, is the fountain of all juſtice, and 
; under him the cadis, or civil — act as our juſtices of the, Fan 
Though the em peror of Morocco is not immediately ſohject to che orte, 


— * 


1 - 


- 


Li's diſtant allegiance as the chief repreſentative of Mahomer, What 
Iluve ſaid of Morocco is applicable to Fez, both kingdoms being now 
r . id? po BE 9 4330; 
Though 3 Tunis, and Tripoli, have each of them a Turkiſh 
paſha or dey, who governs in the name of the grand ſignior, yet very 
little regard is paid by his ferocious ſabjects to his authority. He cannot 
even, be (aid do be nominated by the Porte. When a vacancy of the 
orernment happens, whicu it commonly does by murder, every ſoldier 
in the army has a- vote in. chuſing the | ſacecoding. dey; and though the 
eQion/is often attended with [blood-ſhed,. yet it is no: ſooner fixed than 
be is chearfully recognized and obeyed. It is true, he muſt be ne 
A - | ? y 


Pp 


et he acknowledges the grand fignior to be his ſuperigt, and he pays ID 


no ſaid to be exceeded by 
of the prizes taken from Chriſtians, a ſmall capitation tax, and the cuſtoms 
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by the Porte, but that is ſeldom refuſed, as the divan is no ſtranger to 
the diſpoſitions of the people. The power of the dey is deſpotic, and 


the income of the dey of Algiers, amounts to about 150, oo0l. a year, 


without greatly oppreſſing the ſubjects, who are very tenacious of their 


5 property. Theſe deys pay flight annual tributes to the Porte. When 


the grand ſignior is at war with a Chriſtian power, he requires their 
aſſiſtance, as he does that of the king of Morocco, but he is obeyed o 

às they think proper. Snhordinate"to the deys are officers, both military 
and civil ; ad In all matters of importance, the dey is expected to take 
the advice of a" common council, which conſiſts of 30 paſhas. Theſe 


paſhas ſeldom fail of forming parties, among the ſoldiers, againſt the 


reigning dey, whom they make no ſeruple of aſſaſſinating, even in 
council, and the ſtrongeſt candidate then fills' his place. Sometimes he 
is depoſed; ſometimes, thoogh but very ſeldom, he reſigns his authority 
to fave his life, and it is ſeldom he dies a natural death upon the throne, 
The authority of the dey is unlimited, but an unſucceſsful expedition, 
or too pacific a conduct feldom fails to put an end to his life and 


government. 


REVZNUES. J I have e Ae ve. thoſe of Algier, but they are 
unis. They conſiſt of a certain proportion 


paid by the Engliſh, French, and other nations, who are ſuffered to trade 
with thoſe ſtates. As to the king of Moroceo, we ean form no idea of 
his revenues, becauſe none of his ſubjects can be ſaid: to poſſeſs any pro 
perty. From the manner of his living, his attendance and appearance, 


we may conclude he does not abound in riches. The ranſoms of Chriſtian 


flaves are his perquiſites. He ſometimes ſhares in the veſſels of the other 
fates, which entitles him to part of their prizes. He claims a tenth of 
the goods of his Mahometan ſubjects, and fix crowns à year from every 


Jew merchant. He has likewiſe confiderable profits in the Negrolaud, 


and other caravans, eſpecially the flave. trade towards the ſouth. It i 


- thought that the whole of his ordinary revenue in money, does not exceed 


165, 000 I. a year. e ee een eee . | 
" MiL1iTaky STRENGTH I By the beſt accounts we have received, the 
Ar SEA AND Land. J king of Morocco can bring to the fell 
100,000 men; but the ſtrength of his army conſiſts of cavalry mounted 


by his negroe ſlaves.” Thoſe wretches are bronght'young to Morocco, 


_ "theſe, the 


Fuſed to ſend 


know no other 'ſtate but ſervitude, and no other maſter but that king, 
and prove the firmeſt ſupport of his tyranny. About the year 177), 
all the naval force of Morocco conſiſted only of three ſmall” ſhips, which 


Lay at Sallee, and 'being full of men; ſometimes brou in prizes. Thc 


Algerines maintain about 6500 foot, conſiſting of Turks, and cologlis, 
or the ſons of ſoldiers. Part of them ſerve xs marines on board thei 


. veſſels. About 1000 of them do garriſon duty, and part are employel 


in fomenting differences among the neighbouring Arab princes." Beſide 
Toy can bring 2000 Moeriſh horſe to the Held, but as the 

are enemies to the Turks, they are little truſted. © Thoſe troops are unde 
excellent diſcipline, and the deys of all the other Barbary ftates, keep af 
a force in proportion to their abilities, ſo that a few years ago, they n. 
any tribute to the Turkiſi emperor, who ſeems to be ſatisfied 

with the ſhadow of obedience which they pay him 
It is very remarkable, that though the Carthaginians, who inhabitel 
chis very country of Barbary; nad greater r ſteets, and a more exten 


* 
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commerce than any other nation, or than all the people upon the face of 


the earth, when, that ſtate flouriſhed, the preſent inhabitants have ſcarce 
any merchant ſhips belonging to them, nor indeed any other than what 


* 


Sallee, A iers, a unis, and Tripoli fit out for iracy; which are but 


few. and ſmall, and ſome years ago did not exceed fix ſhips from 36 to 
co. guns. The admiral's ſhip. belongs to the government, the other 
captains are appointed by private owners, but 41 to military law. 
With ſuch a contemptible fleet, theſe infidels not only harraſs the nations 
of Europe, but oblige them to pay a kind of tribute by way of preſents, 
HisToRY-]. There perhaps is no problem in hiſtory ſo unaccountable 


as the decadence of the ſplendor, power, and glory of the ſtates of Bar- 


bary, which, when Rome was miſtreſs of the world, formed the faireſt 
jewels in the imperial diadem. It ,was not till the ſeventh century that, 
after theſe ſtates. had been by turns in poſſeſſion of the Vandals and the 
Greek emperors, the califs or Saracens of Bagdat conquered them, and 
from thence became maſters of almoſt all Spain, from whence thei 
poſterity was totally driven about the year 1492, when the exiles ſettl 
among their friends and countrymen on the Barbary coaſt. This natu- 
rally begot a perpetual war between them and the Spaniards, who preſſed 
them ſo hard, that they called to their aſſiſtance the two famous brothers 


Barbaroſſa, Who were admirals of the Turkiſh fleet, and who after break- 


ing the Spaniſh yoke, impoſed upon the inhabitants of all thoſe, lates 


(excepting. Morocco) their own,, Some attempts were made by the em- 


peror Charles V. . zo reduce * and Tunis, but they were unſucceſs- 


off the Torkiſh, yoke likewiſe. 

The emperors, or kings of Moro : Drs of thoſe loy 
reigns of that country who were called xeriffs, and whoſe powers reſembled 
that of the califat of the Saracens, . They have been in general a ſet of 


o 


bloody tyrants, though they have had among them ſome able princes, 


ful; and as we have already obſerved, the inhabitants have in fact. ſhaken 


particularly..Muley Moluc, who: defeated. and killed don Sebaſtian, king. 


co, are the ſucceſſors. of thoſe ſove- 


of Pri Ei They have lived in almoſt a continued ſtate of warfare 
in 


vith the kings of Spain and other Chriſtian princes ever ſince; nor does 
the.crown of Great Britain ſometimes diſdain, as in the year 1769, to 
purchaſe their friendſhip with preſent ... 
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the Saracens flift entered Europe from Mauritania in Africa, che country of the 
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in their religion, except on'the'ſexxevaſts, which haue been viſited. ang 
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by. ' © kabablirnte gp the Barbary e6aſt have been long/knawn by the hame of Moors, == 
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Equator which immenſe tract they became maſters of by 
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ſettled by firangers, they are Pagans'; and the form of government is 
every where monarchical. Few princes, however, poſſeſs a very exten. 


| five juriſdiction; for as the natives of this part of Africa are groſly igno- 


rant in all the arts of utility or refinement, they are little acquainted with 
one another; and generally united in ſmall ſocieties, each governed by 
its own prince. In an indeed, as well as in Congo, Loango, and 
Angola, we are told of powerful monarchs; but dn examination, it is 
found that the authority of theſe princes ſtands on a precarious footing, 
each tribe or ſeparate body of their ſubjects being under the influence of 
a petty chieftain of their own, to whoſe ' commands, however contrary to 
thoſe of the negaſcha negaſcht, or King of kings, they are always ready 
to ſubmit. This indeed muſt always be the caſe among rude nations, 
where the art of governing, like all others, is in a very Emple and im- 
perfect ſtate. In the ſucceſſion to the throne, force generally prevail 
over right; and an uncle, a brother, or other collateral relation, is on 
this account commonly preferred to the deſcendants, whether male er 
ouſly extenfive, might be ſuppoſed 
act, there is no medium in this part 


The fertility of a country ſo prodig 
more various than we find it is; in 


of Africa with 5 . to the advantages of ſoil; it is either perfeRly 


barren, or extremely fertile: this ariſes from the intenſe heat of the ſun, 
which, where it meets with ſufficient moiſture, produces the utmoſt luxu- 
Tiancy ; and in thoſe countries where there are few rivers, reduces the 
ſurface of the earth to a barren ſand; Of this ſort are the countries of 
Anian and Zaara, which, for want of water, and conſequently. of all 
other neceſſaries, are reduced to perfect deſerts, as the name of the latter 
denotes: In thoſe countries, on the other hand, where there is plenty of 
water, and particularly where the rivers overflow the land part of the 


- year, as in Abyſlinia, the productions of nature, both of the animal and 


vegetable kinds, are found in the higheſt perfection and greateſt abun- 
dance. The countries of Mandingo, Ethiopia, Congo, Angola, Batra, 
Truticoi, Monomotapa, Caſati, and ö mgm are extremely rich in 
gold and ſilver. The baſer metals likewiſe are found in xheſe and many 
other parts of Africa. But the perſons of the natives make the moſt con- 
fiderable article-in the produce and traffic of this miſerable quarter of the 


 .  _ globe. On the Guinea or weſtern coaſt, the Engliſh trade to James Fon, 
- and other ſettlements near the river Gambia, where they exchan their 


woollen and linen manufactures, their hard ware and ſpirituous ligquon, 
for the perſons of the natives. Among the r a man's wealth con- 
fiſts in the number of his family, -whom he ſells like ſo many cattle, and 
ſten at an inferior price. Gold and ivory, next to the ſlave trade, ſom 
e principal branches of African commerce. Theſe are carried on from 
the ſame coaſt where the Dutch and French, as well as Engliſh, hart 
their ſettlements for this I The Portugueſe are in poſſeſſion 6 
the eaſt and weſt coaſts of Africa, from the Tropic of Capricorn to the 
Geir ſucceſſive 

attempts and happy diſcovery and navigation of the Cape af Good Hops 
From the coaſl of Zanguebar, on the eaſtern ſide, they trade not only fot 
the articles above-mentioned, but likewiſe. for, ſeveral athers, as ſenns, 


- 


aloes, ciuet, ambergris, and frankincenſe. The Dutch have ſettlemen" 


towards the 2 the continent, in the country: called Caf 
fraria," or the land of the 'Hottentots,| where their ſhips boynd 2 
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uſually put in, and trade with the natives for their 2 in eee 
for which they give them ſpirituous liquors, . 4 

ee The Mate 4 this continent is little known, and proba- 
bly affords no materials deferye to render it more ſo. We know - 
from the ancients, WhO failed, a, conſiderable way round the coafts, that 
the inhabitants were in the ſame rude. fituation near 2000 years ago in 
which they are at Pele that is, they had nothing of humanity about 
tem but * Oe. "mn: 4 5b This may either be accounted for by ſuppoſing that 
nature has om 
diviſion of 152 and es inhabitants of E „or that the former, 
being ſo long accuſtamed to a ſavage manner o life, and degenerating 
from one age to another, at length became altogether incapable of making 
any progrels in civility or ſcience; It is very certain that all the attempts 
of the Europeans, particularly of the*Dutch, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
hare been hitherto ineffectual for making the leaſt impreſſion on theſe 
ſayage mortals, or giving them the leaft inclination or even an of the | 
ES] manner 0 * 1 5 | 
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Fe 3 in the Weſtern « or 2 We ſhall begin on thoſe: in 


the Indian Ocean, the chief of which are Zocotra, Babelmandel, Mada-. 


zaſear, the Comora Iſlands, Bourbon, and Mauritius. 0 the Map. 
ZOCOTRA. - This iſland is fituated.in eaſt Ion. 


miles long, and 54 broad, and has two good harbours, where, the, Euro- 
hips uſed formerly to put in when they loſt their kast to India. 
tis populous plentiful country, yielding moſt of the 


gum-tragacanth, and -aloes. The inhabitants are Mahometans, of Arab 
entrattion, and are under the e eee eee, | 
tributary to the Porte. | | . 


BABELMANDEL. The iſland of ese gives name 88 che 
1 at the entrance of the Red-Sea, where it is ſituated in eaſt — 8 
30, north lat. 12, about four miles both from the Arabian and Abyſ- 
ci ſhores. The Abyflinians or Ethiopians, and the Arabians, for- 
merly contended with great fury for the poſſ 
commands the ae into the South Sea, and preſerves a communiga- 


tion with the ocean. This ſtrait was formerly the on] paſſage through k 


- but fince 


which the commodities of India found their way to Euro 
Red Sea is 


the diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, the trade by 


of little im e e illand is of Little value eee 
bare eu noc five miles nd. | : | 


COMOR A. Tbets idands are fituated between 41 and 46 ea lon, | 
ul hereſy 10 and 14 ſouth lat, at an equal diſtance. from Madsgaſcar 


w continent. of Africa. , Joanna, the chief, is about $0-miles long 
nia: e lenty, of a ip and d 1 fruits as are 
India 2 uf 


Wi barrier between the natives of this 


'orch lat. 3 
30 leagues eaſt of Cape Guardafui, on the continent 0 fy, rica; itis 80 . 


ruits and plants 
that are uſually found within che tropics, together with frankincenſe, 


effion of this" iſland, as it 
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uſually touch here for-refreſhments- | The inhabitants are Negroes of the 
Mahometan perſuaſion, and entertain our ſeamen with great humanity, 


MADAGASCAR. This is the largeſt of the African iſlands, and is 
fituated between 43 and 51 deg. eaſt lon. and between 10 and 26 ſouth 
lat. 300 miles ſouth-eaſt of the continent of Africa; it being near 1009 
miles in length from north to ſouth ; and generally. between 2 and 300 
miles broad. The ea rolls with great ra 175 and is exceeding rough 
between this ifland and the continent of the Cape of Good Hope, form- 
ing a channel or paſſage, through which all European ſhips, in their 
voyage to and from India, generally fail, unleſs e by ſtorms. 
Mlandagaſcar is a pleaſant, deſirable, and fertile country, abounding in 
ſugar, honey, vines, fruit trees, vegetables, valuable gums, corn, cattle, 
_ © fowls, precious, ſtones, iron, ſome filver, copper, ſteel, and tin. It 
affords an agreeable variety of hills, vallies, woods, and champaign; 
watered with numerous rivers, and well ſtored with fiſh. The air is 
generally temperate, and ſaid to be very healthy, though in a hot ch- 
mate. The inhabitants are of different camplexions ànd religions; ſome 
white, ſome. Negroes, ſome Mahometans, ſome Pagans. _ The whites 
and thoſe of a tawny complexion” who” inhabit the coafts, are deſcended 
from the Arabs, ag is evident from. their language, and their religious 
rites ; hut here are no moſques; temples, nor any ſtated worſhip, _ 
that they offer ſacrifices of beaſts on particular occaſions ; as when ſick, 
when they plant yams; or rice, when they hold their aſſemblies, circum- 
Ciſe their children, declare war, enter into new built houſes, or |bary 
their dead. Many of them obſerve the Jew ſabbath, and give ſome 
account of the ſaered hiſtory, the creation and fall ol wan, as alſo. of 
Noah, Abraham, Moſes, and David; from whence ĩt ĩs conjectured they 
are deſcended aof Jews' who formerly ſettled here, though none knows - 
how or when. This iſland was diſcovered by the Portugueſe, and the 
French took poſſeſſion of it in 1642; but the people diſſiking their 
22 they were driven out in 1651 ; ſince which the natives have 
had the ſole poſſeſſion” of the iſland, under a number of petty: princes, 
who make wür upon one another for ſlaves and plunder. It is thought 
the French will again attempt to eſtabliſh themſelves here, if the other 
maritime powers do not interfere. = AI n 
MAURITIUS. Maurice, or Mauritius, was ſo called by the Dutch, 
Who firſt touched here in 1598, in honour. of prince Maurice. their [tadt. , 

holder,” It is ſituated in eaſt lop...56,. fouth lat. 30. about,400 miles cal | 

of Madagaſcar. It is of an oval formz about 150 miles in rcurſerence, | 
with a fine harbour, capable of. holding pg vo e ſhips, ſecure, again 
any wind that blows, and 100 fathoms deep at the entrance. Tbe cli. 


mate is extremely healthy and pleaſant, The mountains, of Which there 
are many, and ſome ſo high that their tops are covered, with ſnow, pro: 
Adoces the beſſ ebony in the World, heſiges various other kindg of valuable 
wood, two of Which g eatly reſemble ebony in quality z, one red, the 
other yellow as wax. The iſland is watered, with ſeveral pleaſant rivers. 
Well ſtocked with fiſh ; and though the ſoil is none of the moſt fruitful, 
Yields plenty of tobacco, rice, fruit, and feeds a great number of; cattle, 
deer, goats, asd Heep. it was-formetly ſubje& to the Datch, but is: 
now in the poſſeſton of , Ln A te rnvnucs 541 bs 


edna of 3 PR Vans nes We 
J. ... bon js ſituated ig eaſt fog. 54, fouth 
lat, 23,, about 300 miles eaſt of Mad aſe; ind Is N miles 
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round, ,, There-are many good roads for ſhipping round Bourbon,. parti-. 
* cularly on the north and ſouth ſides; but fog ſingle . 8 


; ſhips can ride ſecure againſt thoſe hurricanes which blow during the mon- 
* ſoons. Indeed the coaſt is fo ſurrounded with blind rocks, ſank a few feet 
th below the.water, that Br along ſhore is at all times dangerous. On © ; 
* the ſouthern extremity is a volcano, which continually throws out flames | 
9 ſmoke, and ſulphur, with a hidęous roaring noiſe, terrible in the night to 
ph mariner, The climate here, though extremely hot, is healthy, bein 
- refreſhed. with cooling gales, that blow morning and evening from the 
1 ſea aud land: ſometimes, however, terrible hurticanes ſhake the Whole 
1 idand almoſt to its foundation ;. but generally without . bad con- 
” ſequence.than e Be IaNane, The ifſand abounds in brooks 
© and ſpripgs, and in fruits, .. graſs, and cattle, with excellent tobacco' 
b (which, the French bee aloes; white berger ebony, palm, 
4 and other kinds of wood, and fruit trees. Many of the trees ved odo- 
. riferous gums and raiſins, particularly benzoin of an excellent fort in 
1 reat lenty. The rivers are well ſtocked with fiſh, the coaſt with land 
oh and ſea . tortoiſes, and every. part of the country with horned cattle, as 
4. well as hogs and goats. Ambergris, coral, and the moſt beautiful ſhells, 
are found upon the ſhore. The woods are full of turtle doves, paroquets, 
o ' Pigeons, and a great variety of other birds, beautiful to the eye and 
h pleaſant to the palate. The French firſt ſettled bere in the yeat 1672, 
, after they wers dtove-frota the iſland of Madagaſcar. They have now 
* ſome conſiderable towns in the iſland, with a governor; and here their 
Fa.. Indza hips touch and take in reffeſnments. vs e e 
= There ate à great many more ſmall iſlands about Madagaſcar, and on 
N the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, laid down in maps, but no where deſcribe. 
4 Leaving therefore the eaſtern world and the Indies, we nom turn 
0 round the Cape of Good-Hope, which opens to our view the Atlantic, 
e 2 ocean, lying between the two grand diviſions of the globe, 
- having Europe, Afia, and Africa, or the old world, on the eaſt; and 
4 America, or the new world, on the weſt ; towards which diviſſon we 
1 | now ſteer our courſe, touching in our way at the following iſlands upon 
the African coaſt, that have not yet been deſcribed, viz. St. Helena, 

* Aſcenſion, St. Matthew. St. Thomas, &c. Goree, Cape Verd, the 
: Canary and Madeira iſlands, See the May. ag th: pres 5p 
þ Sr. HELENA. The firſt iſland! on this fide the Cape is St. Helena, 
nk ſituated in weſt Ion. 6-4, ſouth lat. 16, being 1200 miles;welt of the, 
1 continent of Africa, and 1890 eaſt of Squth 3 The iſland is a DD, 
77 rock about 21 miles in circumference, ver high and very ſteep, and only, i 
1. acceſiible at the landing place, in a. ſmall. valley at the eaſt, ſide of it, By 
E which is defended by Batteries of guns planted level with the water; and | 
N as the waves are perpetually daſhing on the ſhore, it is generally diffrule 
45 landing even here. There is no other anchorage abSut-the ifland But at 
wa Chapef Valley Bay; and as the: Wind always blows from the ſouth-eaſt, 9 
8 if # thip overſhoots-the ifland ever fo little, ſhe cannot recover it again. | 
55 The Engliſh plantations here afford potatoes and yams, with figs, plane, ll 


% tains, bananas, grapes, kidney- beans, and Indiaa-cnrn ; of the laſt, 

1 however; moſt part is deſtroyed by rats, which * in the rocks, 9 
| aud cannot be | ſo thatꝭ the flower they ule is almoſt wholly/ 
4 imported from England; and in times ef ſcareity:they generally eat yur 
A. and potatoes inſtead of bread. Though the-ifland appears on every ſide a 


hard barren rock, yeplit 10, igroeably diverff ed. eee = 
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adorned with plantations of fruit-trees and garden - ſtuff. They have great 
plenty of hops, bullocks, poultry, ducks, geeſe, and turkeys, with which 
they ſupply the ſailors, taking in exchange ſhirts, drawers, or any light 
cloths, pieces of callico, fils, muſlins, arrack, ſugar, ce. 
St. Helena is ſaid to have been firſt diſcovered by the Portugueze on che 
feſtival. of the empreſs Helena, mother of the emperor Conſtantine the 
Great, whoſe name it ſtill bears. It does not appear that the Portugueze 
ever planted a colony here: and the Engliſh Eaft-India company took 
poſſeſſion of it in 1600, and held it without interruption till the year 
1673, when the Dutch took it by ſurprize. However, the Engliſh, under 
the command of captain Munden, recoyered it again within 1 ſpace of 
a year, and at the ſame time took three Dutch Eaſt-India ſhips that lay in 
the road. There are about 200 families in the iſland, moſt of them 
deſcended from Engliſh parents. The Eaſt-India ſhips take in water and 
freſh proviſions here in their way home; but che iſland is ſo ſmall, and 
22 ſo much againſt them outward bound, that they very ſeldom 
it then. Re Do ooh | n 8 
The company's affairs are here managed by a governor, deputy-gover- 
nor, and ve: eeper, who have ftandi e dene by 15 1 brdu 
hbefides a public table well furniſhed, to which all commanders, maſters 
of ſhips, and principal paſſengers are welcome.” 
©» ASCENSION. This iſland is fityated in 7 deg, 40 min. ſouth lat. 
600 miles north-weſt of St. Helena: it received its Name from its being 
diſcovered by the Portugueze on Aſcenſion-day; and is a mountainous 
barren afland, about 20 miles round, and uninhabited; but has a ſafe 
convenient harbour, where the Eaſt - India ſhips generally touch to furniſh 
themſelves with turtles or tortoiſes, which ate very plentiful here, and 
vaſtly large, ſome of them weighing aboye 100 pounds each. The ſailors 
going aſhore. in the night time, frequently turn 2 or 3 hundred of them on 
their backs beſore morning; and are ſometimes ſo cruel, as to turn many 
more than they uſe, leaving them to die on the ſhore, | 
Sr. MATTHEW. . This is a ſmall iſland, lying in 6-1 weſt lon. and 
1-30 ſouth lat. 300 miles to the north-eaſt of Aſcenſion, and was alſo diſ- 
covered by the Portugueze, who planted add kept poſſeſſion of it for ſome 
time; but afterwards deſerting it, this iſland now remains uninhabited, 
having little to invite other nations to ſettle there except a ſmall lake 


Ihe four following iſlands, viz. Sr. THOMAS, AN AB OA. 
PRINCES ISLAND, and FERNANDO: PO, are fituated in the gulph 
of Guinea, between Congo and Benin; all of them were firft diſcovered 
the Portugueze, and are ſtill in the poſſeſſion of that nation, and furnith 
ſhipping with freſh water and proviſions as they paſs by, 7. 


CAPE VERD ISLANDS. Theſe iſlands are ſo called from a cape of 
that name on the African coaſt, near the river Gambia, over againſt 
which they lie, at the diſtance of 300 miles, between 23 and 26 deg. welt. 
lon. and 4 and 18 deg. north lat. They were diſcovered in the year 
1460, by the'Portugueze, and are about 20 in number; but ſome of them, 
being only barren uninhabited rocks, are not worth notice. St. Jago, 
rate, Fago Mayo, Bonaviſta, Sal, St. Nicholas, St. Lucia, St. Vin - 
cent,” Santa Cruz; and St. Antonio, are the moſt conſiderable, and are 
ſubject to the Ponuguene. The air, generally ſpeaking, is very hot, on 
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in dome of then very unwholeſome. They are inhabited by Europeans, 


or the deſcendants of Europeans, and Negroes. | £3 
St. Jago, where the Portuguese viceroy reſides, is the moſt fruitfyl, 
beſt inhabited, and largeſt of them all, being 150 miles in circumie · 
rence; yet it is mountainoub, and has much barren land in it. Its pro- 


duce is ſugar, cotton, ſome wine, Indian corn, cocoa-nuts, oranges, and 
other tropical fruits 5 plenty of roots, garden- ſtuffs, and they have plen 3 


of hogs and poultry, and ſome of the prettieſt green monkies, with bla 
a "thi are to be met with any where. Baya, ſituated on the eaſt fide, 
has a good port, and is ſeldom without ſhips, thoſe outward bound to 
Guinea or the Eaſt-Indies, from England, Holland, and France, often 
touching here for water and refreſhments, - "£30 


I.n the iſland of Mayo or May, immenſe antities of ſalt is mode by 


the heat of the ſun from the ſea water, which, at ſpring tides, is received 
into a fort of pan, formed by a ſand-bank, which runs along the coaſt for 
two or three miles. Here the Engliſh drive a conſiderable trade for: ſalt, 
and have commonly a man of war to guard the veſſels that come to load 
with it, which in ſome years amount to a hundred or more. The: {alt 
coſts nothing, except for raking it together, wheeling it out of the pond, 
and carrying it on aſſes to the boats, which is done at a very cheap rate. 
Several of our ſhips come hither for a freight of aſſes, which they carry to 
Barbadoes and other Britiſh plantations. The inhabitants of this iſland, 
even the governor and prieſts, are all Negroes, e the Portugueze 
language. The Negro governor expects a ſmall preſent from every com- 
mander that loads ſalt, and is pleaſed to be invited aboard their ſhi 

The ſea-water is ſo exceſſive clear on this -coaſt, that an Engliſh ſailor 


who dropped his watch, perceived it at the bottom, though mavy fathoms 
deep, and had it brought up by one of the natives, who are in generak 


rt at divin 


the adjacent parts. 


: 


-  GOREE.is fituated within cannot. ſhot. of Cape Verd, N. lat. 14-43, 


W. lon. 17-20. and was ſo called by the Dutch from an iſland and town 
of the ſame name in Holland. It is a ſmall ſpot, not exceeding two 


miles in circamference, but its importance ariſes from its ſituation for 
trade ſo near Cape Verd, and has been therefore a bone of contention 
between European nations. It was firſt poſſeſſed by the Dutch, from 


whom in 1663 it was taken by the Engliſh, but in 1665 it was retaken' by 


the Dutch, and in 1677 ſubdued by the French, in whoſe poſſeſſion it 
remained till the year 1759, when, t 


e Britiſh arms were every where tri- 
umphant, and it was reduced by commodore Keppel, but reſtored to the 


French at the treaty of peace in 176. via 
© CANARIES:: The Canaries, antiently called. the, Fortunate iſlands, 
are ſeven in number, and fituated between 12 and 19 deg, welt lon, and 
between 27 and 29 deg. north lat. about 150 miles ſputh-yei of Morocco. 


2 particular names are, Palma, Hiero, Gomerg 
anaria, Fuertuventura, and Langarote. Theſe. iſlands enjoy, a pure 
temperate air, and abound.jn the moſt delicious fruits, eſpecially gr pes, 
— rich wines that obtain the name of the Canary, 
where che greateſt part is exported 10 England, which in e . 


ln 10402 of Fogo is n the beisg a yoleang, beds el 
ing up ſulphureous exhalations; and ſometimes the flame breaks out like 
Etna, in a terrible manner, throwing out pumice ſtones that annoy all 


eneriffe, Grand 
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is computed at 10,000:hogſheads annually... The Canaries abound with 
thoſe little beautiful birds that bear their name, and are now ſo common 
and ſo much admired in Europe; but their wild notes in their native land 
far excel thoſe in a cage or foreign clime. |, 1 | | 
Grand Canary, which communicates/its name to the whole, is about 
250 miles in- circumference, and ſo extremely fertile, as to produce two 
harveſts in a year. Teneriffe, the largeſt of theſe iſlands next to that of 
the Grand Canary, is about 120 miles round; a fertile country, abound- 
Ing in corn, wine, and oil; though it is pretty much encumbered with 
mountains, particularly the Peak, of which Capt. Glaſs obſerves, that i 
coming in with this iſland, in clear weather, the Peak may be eafily gi 
cerned at 120 miles diſtance, and in failing from it at 150. The Peak is 
an aſcent in the form of a ſugar-loaf, about 15 miles in circumference, 
and according to the account of Sprat, biſhop of Rochelter, publiſhed in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, near three miles perpendicular. This 
mountain is a volcano, and ſometimes throws out ſuch quantities of ſul; 
phur and melted ore, as to convert the richeſt lands into barren deſerts, 
Theſe iſlands were firſt diſcovered and planted by the Carthaginians ; but 
the Romans deſtroying that Kate, put a ſtop to the navigation on the we 
coaſt of Africa, and the Canaries lay, concealed from the reſt of the world, 
until they were again diſcovered | by the Spaniards in the year 1405, to 
whom they ſtill belong. It is remarkable, that though the natives reſem- 
bled the Africans in their ſtature and complexion, when the Spaniards firſt 
came among them, their language was different from that ſpoken on the 
continent; they retained none of their cuſtoms, were maſters of no 
ſcience, and did not know there was any country in the world beſides 
their own. r $665! 1 3 1 88 „ 8 
MADEIRAS. The three iſlands called the Madeiras, are ſituated, 
according to the author of Anſon's voyage, in a fine climate ip 32-27 
north lat. and from 18-30 to 19-30 weſt lon. about. 100 miles north of 
che Canaries, and as many welt of Sallee, in Morocco. The largeſt, 
from which the reſt derive the general name of Madeiras, or rather Mat- 
tera, on account of its being formerly almoſt covered with wood, is about 
75 miles Jong, 60 broad, and 180 in circumference. It is compoſed of 
one continued hill, of a conſiderable height, extending from'eaſt' to weſt; 
the declivity of Which, on the ſouth-fide, is cultivated and interſperled 
with vineyards; and in the midſt of this ſlope the merchints have fixed 
their country ſeats, which form a very agreeable proſpect. ' There is 
but one conhiderable town in the whole ifland, which is named Funchal, 
ſeated on the ſouth part of the iſland, at the bottom of à large bay; 
towards the ſea, it is defended by a high wall, with a battery of cannon, 
and is the only place where it is poſſible for a boat to land, and even here 
the beach is cqvered with large ſtones, and a violent farf continually 
7... ⅛ OO PR . DI Jian $pie 
Though this iſland ſeems to have been known: to the ancients, yet it 
lay concealed for many generations, and was at: length diſcoyered by the 
Portugueze in 1519 but others aſſert that it was fart diſcovered by an 
Engliſhman, in thé year 1344 Be that as it will, the Portugueze took 
: po eſſion of it, and are ſtill· almoſt the baly people Who inhabit it. The 
Portagueze, at their firſt landing, finding it little better than a: thick 
foreſt, rendered the ground capable of cultivation by ſetting fire to this 
a wood; and it is now-very fertile, producing in great abundance the zicheſt 
Vine, oy the moſt delicate frhit, 'eipecially oranges, lemons, and 


pomee 
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pomegranates; together with corn, honey, and wax: it abounds alſo 
with boars and other wild beaſts, and with all forts of fowls, beſides 
numerous groves gf cedar trees, and thoſe that yield dragon's blood, maſtie, 
and other gums. The inhabitants of this iſle make the beſt ſweet-meats 


in the world, and ſucceed wonderfully in preſerving citrons and oranges, 


and in making marmalade and perfumed paſtes, which- exceed thoſe” of 
Genoa. | The ſugar they make is extremely beautiful, and ſmells naturally 
of violets. This indeed is ſaid to be the firſt place in the weſt, wherg 
that manufacture was ſet on foot, and from thence. was carried to t 
Brazils in America. The Portuguveze not finding it ſo profitable as at 
ird, here pulled up the, greaeſt part of their ſugar-canes, ind pied 
vineyards in their ſtead, Which produce ſeveral ſorts of excellent wine, 
particularly chat which bears the name of the iſland, malmſey, and tent; 
of all which the inhabitants make and ſell prodigious quantities. No leſs. 
than 20,000 hogſheads of Madeira, it is ſaid, are yearly exported, the 
greateſt. part to the Weſt'lndies, eſpecially to Barbadoes, the Madeira. 
wine not only enduring. a hot climate better than any other, but even 
being improved when expoſed to the fun in barrels. after the bung is taken 
out. It is ſaid no venomous animal can live here, Of the two other 
iſlands, one is called Port Santo, which lies at a ſmall diſtance from Ma- 
deirg, is about eight miles ia compaſs, and extremely fertile. It has very 
good harbours, where ſhips may ride with. ſafety againſt all winds, except 
the ſouth · weſt; and is frequented by Indiamen qutward. and home ward 
bound. The other iſland is an inconſiderable barren rec. 
- AZORES? Leaving the Madeiras, with which we cloſe the account 
of Africa, we continue our courſe weſtward through this immenſe ocean, 
which brings us to the Azores, or, as they are called, the Weſtern 


Iſlands, that are fituated between 25 and 32 deg, weſt long. and between 


Newfouhdland, Tying almoſt in che mid-way between Europe and Ame- 
rica. They are nine in number, and are named Santa Maria, St. Miguel, 
or St. Michael, Tercera, St. George, Gracioſa, Fayal, Pico, Flores, and 

Corvo. They were diſcovered in 1. middle of the fifteenth century by 


| and 40 notth lat. goo miles weſt of Portugal, and as many eaſt of 


* 


Joſuah Vander Berg, a Merchant of Bruges in Flanders, who, in a voy- 


age to Liſbon, was, by ſtreſs of weather, 


his arrival at Liſbon he boaſted of This difcovery, on which the Portugueze 
ſet ſail immediately, and took poſſeſſion of them, and to whom they ſtill 


belong, and were called in general the Azores, from the great number of 


hawks and falcons found among them. All theſe iſlands enjoy a very clear 


and ſerene iy," with a ſatubrious air; but are expoſed to violent earth- 


quakes, from Which they have frequently ſuffered; and alſo by the inon+ . 


| 5 of we riven to theſe iſlands, which'he _ 
found deſtitute of inhabitants, and called them the Flemiſh iſlands. On 


dations of ſurrounding waves.” They are however extremely fertile in 


torn, wine, and a variety of fruits,” alſo cattle, fowl, and fiſh, 


It is remarkable that no poiſonous or noxious animal breeds on che 


Azores, and if carried thither will expire in a few hours. ws 
St. Michael, Which is the largeft, being near 100 miles in circumfe- 
rence, and containing 50, 20 in 
dered by che Engliſh in the reign of queen Elizabeth, Tercera 


the 


moſt important vf theſe iſlands, on account of its harbour, Which is ſpa-. 
dious, and has good anchofage, but is expoſed. to the ſouth-eaſt winds, - 


Its capital town, Angra, contains a cathedral and fiye churches, and 'is 
the reſidence of the governor of cheſe iſlands, as wWell as the biſhop. 


* 
* 
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7 E are now to treat of a country of vaſt extent 'and' fertility, and 
593 which, though little cultivated by the hand of art, owes in many 
teſpects more to that of nature than any other diviſion of the globe. The 
particular circumſtances of this country require that we ſhould in ſome 
meaſure vary our plan, and before deſcribing its preſent" ſtate, afford ſuch 
information with rebut to its diſcovery, as is moſt neceſſary for ſatisfy- 
ing our readers. | 4 $4 | g * 1 iin 485 17. "IG I ” 
Towards the cloſe of the 15th century, Venice and Genoa were the 
only powers in Europe who owed their ſupport to commerce. An interfe- 
rence of intereſts-infpired a mutual rivalthtp ; but in traffic Venice was 
much ſuperior. "She engroſſed the whole commerce of India, then, and 
indeed, always, the moſt valuable in the world, but hitherto intirely car- 
ied on through the inland parts of Afia, or by the way of Egypt and the 
Red-Sea. In this ſtate of affajrs, Columbus, a native of 'Genoa, whoſe 
knowledge of the true figure of the earth, however attained,” was much 
| ſuperior to the general notions of the age in which he lived, conceived a 
project of ſailing to the Indies by 4 bold and unknown rout, and of open- 
ng to his country a new ſource of opulence and power. But this propoſal 
of failing weſtward to the Indies was rejected by the Genoeſe as chimerical, 
and the e on which it was founded were condemned as abſurd. 
Stung with diſappointment and indignation, Columbus retired from his 
country, laid his ſcheme before the court of France, where his: reception 
was ſtill more mortifying, and where, according to the practice of that 
ple, he was laughed at and ridiculed. | Henry VII. of England was 
is next reſort ; but the cautious politics of that prince were the moſt 
pppoſite imaginable to a great but uncertain defign. In Portugal, where 
ihe ſpirit of adventure and diſcovery about this time began to operate, he 
had reaſon to expect better ſucceſs. But the Portngueze contented them- 
| ſelves with creeping along the coaſt of Africa, and "diſcovering one cape 
after another; they had no notion of venturing 8 into the open ſea, 
and of riſquing the whole at once, Such repeated diſappointments would 
have broken the ſpirit of any man but Columbus. e expedition re- 
quired expence, and he h nothing to defray it. His mind,  bow- 
ever, ſtill remained firm; he became the more enamoured of his deſign, 
the more difficulty he found in accompliſhing it, and he was inſpired with 
that noble enthuſiaſm which always animates an adyentrous and origi- 
nal genius. Spain was now his only reſource, and there, after eight 
years attendance, he ſucceeded through the intereſt of a woman. This 
was the celebrated queen Iſabella, ' who. raiſed money upon her jewels 
to defray'the expence.of his expedition and to do honour to her ſex. Co- 
lumbus now ſet fail, anno 1492, with a fleet of three ſhips, upon the moſt 
adventurous attempt ever undertaken by man, and , in the fate of 
Which the inbabitants of two worlds were intereſted. In this voyage he 
| had a thouſand difficulties to contend with; the moſt ſtriking was the 
variation of the compaſs, then firſt obſerved, and which ſeemed to threaten 
that the laws of nature were altered on an unknown ocean, and that the 
only guide he had left was ready to forſake him. His faitors, always diſ- 
contented, now broke out into open mutiny, threatening: to throw him 
- E 2 1 - overboard, * 
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dverboard, and inſiſted on their return. But the firmneſs of the comman+ 
der, and much more the diſcovery of land, after a voyage of 33 days, 


put an end to the commotion. Columbus firſt landed on one of the 
abama-iſlands, but there, to his. ſurprize and ſorrow, diſcovered, from 


the poverty of the inhabitants, that theſe could not be the Indies he. was 
in queſt «1 In ſteering ſouthward, however, he found the iſland * 
Hiſpaniola, abounding in all the neceſſaries of life, inhabited by a hu. 
mane and hoſpitable people, and what was of ſtill greater conſequence, 
as it inſuted his fayourable reception at home, E from ſom 

ſamples. he received, conſiderable quantities of go 


fore. he n center of his diſcoveries: and having left 
upon it a few of his companions, as the ground-work of a colony, re- 
ante Spain to procure the neceſſary reinforcements. 
The court was then at Barcelona Columbus travelled thither from 


phitants the gold, the arms, rp „ and, ornaments of the country 


iſlands ip that gr ides north and. ſouth America; but be 
bad no idea that there was an ocean between him and China. The 
were the Weſt-Indies diſcovered. by ſeeking a paſſage to the Eaſt; = 


and the glory attending ſo unexpected a diſcovery, rendered the court o 
Spain as eager to forward his 


other diſcoyeries, and. to examine what advantages wore moſt likely to be 
derived from them. He had dene ut © 
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inhabited, and abounding in all the neeeffarzes of life, gave him an op. 
portanity of refle&ing on this fertility of nature where the world  expeted 


nothidg but the barren ocean g he called them Jardin ar Ia Nera, or the 


Queen's Garden, in gratitude to his royal benefactreſs, he was always 
uppermoſt in his memory. In the ſame voyage Jamaica was diſcovered. 


But to ſo many difficulties was Columbus expoſed, on an unknown ſea, 


among rocks, ſhelves, and lands, that he returned to Hiſpaniola, without 


learning any thing more certain with regard to Cuba, the main object of 
hie ern a ee ee 


By the firſt facceſs.of thid great wan the public difidetice was turned 
into admiration ; but by a continuahee of the ſame ſucceſs; their admira- 


tion degenerated into envy. - His enemies in Spain Tet every ſpring * 


motion againſt him; and there is no difficult) in finding ſpecious grounds 
of accuſation againſt ſueh as are employed in the execution of an extenſive 
and complicated plan. An officer was diſpatched from Spain, fitted by 


bis character to act the part of a ſpy and informer, and whoſe preſence 


plainly demonſtrated to Columbus the neceſſity” of returning into Europe, 
obviating the objections or calumny' of his enemies. 
It was not without great difficulty that he was enabled to ſet out on a 
third expedition, ſtill more famous than any he had hitherto undertaken. 
He defigned to ſtand to the ſouthward from the Canaries until he came 
under the equinoQial line, and then to proceed directiy weſtward, that 
he might diſcover what een that might afford to India, or what new 
1 t reward his labour. In this navigation, 
after being long buried in a thick fog, and ſuffering numbetleſs inconve- 
niencies Kant the exceſſiye hears and rains between the tropics; they were 
at length favoured by a ſmart gale, and went before it ſeventeen days to 
the weſtward. At the end of this time, a ſeaman ſaw land, which was 


a. 
* 


an iſland. on the coaſt of ' Guiana, now called Trinidad. Having paſſed 


this iſland, and two others which lie in the mouch of the great river 


Oronoco, the admiral was ſurprized with an appearance he had never ſeen 
| before; this was the frightfal tumult of the waves, occaſioned by a con- 


Ai betwixt the tide of the ſea and the rapid current of the immenſe 
river Oronoco. But ſailing forward, he plainly diſcovered that they were 


in freſh water; and judging rightly that it was improbable” any iſland 
 Yhould ſupply fo vaſt a river, he began to ſuſpect he had diſcovered the 


continent; but when he left the river, and found that-the land continued 
on to the weſtward for a great way, he was convinced of it. Satisfied 
with this diſcovery, he yielded to the uneaſineſs and diſtreſſes of his crew; 


and bore away for Hiſpaniola. In the courſe of this diſcovery, Columbus 
landed at ſeveral places, where in a friendly manner he traded with the 


inhabitants, and found gold and pearl in tolerable plenty. W e 
About this time the ſpirit of diſcovery ſpread itſelf widely, and many 
adventurers all over Europe wiſhed to acquire the reputation of Columbus; 
without poſſeſſing his abilities. The Portugueze diſcovered Brazil, which 
makes at preſent the moſt valuable part of their poſſeſſions : Cabot, a 


native of Briſtol, diſcovered the north-eaſt coaſts, which now compoſe the 


Britiſh empire in North America; and Americus Veſpuſtus, a merchant 
of Florence, ſailed to the ſouthern continent of America, and, being a 
man of addreſs, had the honour of giving his name to half the globe. 
| irſt diſcoverer; * The being de 
giring name io he new worlds yas ane of the 


But no one is How te by the name ; all the world knows that 
Columbus was the firft 


rived of the honour of 


allet mortifications to 
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which this great man was compelled to ſubmit. For ſuch were the elamours 
of his enemies, and the ingratitude of the court of Spain, that aſter diſ- 
covering: the continent, and making {#ttlements in the iſlands of America, 
be was treated like a , traitor; and carried over to Eutope in iros. He 
enjoyed, however; the glory of rendering the one half of the world knDο] 
to the other; a glory ſo much the more precious, as it was untainted by 
cruelty or plunder, hich disfigured all the exploits of ithoſe who came 
after him, and accompliſhed the execution of his: plan. He, died at 
Valladolid, in 15056. The ſueceeding governors of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, 
endeavoured to purchaſe the fame advantages by the blood of the natives, 
which Columbus had obtained by his good ſenſe and humanityi Theſe 
illands contained mines of gold. The Indians only knew where they were 
placed; and: the extreme avarice- of the” Spaniards, too furious to work 
by the gentle means of perſuaſion, hurried them to acts of the-moſt ſhock» 
ing viotence and craeity againſt thoſe unhappy men, who, yhey. believed, 
concealed) from them part of their treaſure. - The laughter onet begun, 
they ſet no bounds to their fury; in a few years they depopulated Hiſ- 
paniola, Which contained three millions of inhabitants; and Cuba, that 
had about 600, , Bartholomew: de la Caſas, a witneſs; of thoſe bar- 
baraus depopulations, ſays that the Spaniards went out with their dogs; to 
hunt aſter men. The unhappy ſavages, almoft naked and unarmed; were 
purſued like deer into the thick oft the foreſts, devoured: hy dag. killed 
with-gun-ſhot,' or ſurptized and burnt in their habitation ss. 
. 'Fhe Spaniards had hitherto only viſited the continent: from what they 
ſaw with their eyes, of learned by report, they conjeftured that this part 
of the; new world wid afford a ſtill more valuable conqueſt. Fernande 
Cortez is diſpatched from Cuba wir 600 men, 18 horſes, and à ſmall 
number of field pi With this jinconſiderable force, he propoſes te 
ſubdue the moſt powerful ſtate on the continent of America: this was the 
empire of Mexico; rich, powerful, and inhabited by millions of Indians, 
paſſionately fond of war, and then headed by Montezuma, whoſe fame in 
arms ſiruck terror into the neighbouring nations, and extended over one 
half the. globe. Never hiſtory, to be true, was more improbable and 10 
mantic than that of this war. Ihe empire of Mexico had ſubſiſted for 
ages: ĩts inhabitants were not rude and barbarous; every thing announced 
a poliſhed and intelligent people. FPhey knew, like the Egyptians of old, 
whoſe- wiſdom is ſtill admired in this particular, that the year confified 
— 365 days. Their ſuperiority in military affairs was the-obje& 
of admĩration and terror aver all the continent; and their government, 
founded on the ſure paſis of laws combined with religion, ſecmed to bid 

ange to time jitſelf. Mexico, the capital of the empire, ſituated in 
te middle of x ſpacipus lake, was the nobleſt monument of American 
induſtey: it communicated with the continent by immenſe cauſeways, 
which! were carried! through the lake. The city was admired for its 
| . all of tone, its ſquares and market places, the ſhops which 
glitered with gold and filver, and the fumptugus palaces of Monteauma, 
tome erected on columns of jaſper, and containing whatever was moſt rare, 
curious, or uſeful. But all the grandeur of this empite could not defend 
t againſt the Spaniards. Cortez, in his march, met with feeble oppoſt- 
uon from the nations along the coaſt-of Mexico, who were terrificd at 
their firſt appearance : the Warlike animals, on which the Spaniſh officers 
were mounted, the artificial thunder which iffued from their hands, the 
wooden caſtles which had wafted them over the ocean, ſtruck a panic 
date che natives, from which they did not recover until it was too lata. 
A V 


Wherever the Spaniards marched. they ſpared no age or: (ex, nothing ſa- 
cred or prophane. At laſt,” the inhabitants of Tiaks, and ſome — 
ſates on the coaſt, deſpairing of being able to oppoſe them, enter into 
their alliance, and join armies with thoſe terrible, and, as they believed, 
invincible | conquerors. Cortez, thus reinforced, marched onward; to 
Mexico; and in his progreſs diſcovers a volcano of ſulphur and ſalt- petre, 

| whence he could ſupply himſelf with, powder. Montezuma heard of his 
ogreſs, without daring to oppoſe it. This ſovereign commanded 30 

vaſſals of whom each could appear at the head of 100, ooo combatants, 
armed wich bows and arrows, and yet he dares not reſiſt a handful of 
Spaniards aĩded by a few Americans whoſe allegiance would be ſhaken by 
the firſt teverſe-of fortune. Such was the difference between the inhabi- 
tants of the two worlds, and the fame of the Spaniſh victories, which 
always marched before thbeeee mm og rt MA Ie LO 
Buy (ending a rich preſent of gold, which only whetted the Spaniſh ava- 
rice, Montezuma haſtened the approach of the enemy. No oppoſition 
is made to their entry into his capital. A palace is ſet apart for Cortez 
and his companions, Who are already treated as the maſlters of the new 
world. He had good reaſon, however, to diſtruſt the affected politeneſs of 
this emperor, under which he ſuſpected ſome plot for his deſtruction to be 
concealed; but he had no pretence for violence; Montezuma loaded him 
with kindneſt, and with gold in greater quantities than he demanded, 
and his palace was ſurrounded with artillery, the moſt frightfal of all 
engines to the Americans. At laſt a cireumſtance fell: out uhich afforded 
Cortez a pretext for beginning hoſtilities. In order to ſecure a commu⸗- 
nication by. ſea to receive the neceſſary reinforcements, he had erected 
a fort, and left a ſmall garriſun behind him at Vera Crus, which bas 
fince become an emporium of Commerce n and America. 
He underſtood that the Americans in the neighbourbood had attacked this 
rriſon in his abſence, and that a Spaniard was killed in the action, that 
ontezuma himſelf was privy to this violence, and had iſſued orders that 
tte head of the ſlain . Spaniard ſhould be carried through his provinces,, 
to deſtroy a belief, which then prevailed among them, that the Europeans 
were immortal. Upon receiving this intelligence, Cortez went in perſon 

to the emperor, attended by a few of his moſt experienced oſſicers . Mon · 
texuma pleaded innocence, in which Cortez ſeemed extremely ready to 
believe him, though at the fa ed yg he alledged that the Spaniards in 
general would never be perſuaded of it unleſs he returned along with them 

to their reſidence, which would remove all jealouſy between the two na · 
tions. The ſucceſs of this interview ſhewed the ſuperiority of the Buro - 
pean addreſs. A powerful monarch, in the middle of his o palace, 
and ſurrounded by his guards, gave himſelf; up a priſoner, to be diſpoſed 
of according to the inclination of a. few-gentlemen: who came to demand 

- him. Cortez had now got into his hands an engine by which every thing 
might be accompliſhed, The Americans had the higheſt reſpect, or tuther 

a ſaperſtitious veneration for their emperor. Cortez, therefore, by keep- 
ing him in his power, allowing him to enjoy every mark of royalty but 
his freedom, and at the ſame time, from a thorough knowledge of his 
Character, being able to flatter all his taſtes and paſhons, maintained the 
eaſy ſovereignty of Mexico, by governing its prince. — Mexicans, 
grown familiar with the Spaniards, begin to abate; of their reſpect ? Mon- 
teauma was the firſt to teach them more politeneſs, -- Was there.a tumult, 
excited through the cruelty or  avarice of the Spaniards? Montezuma 

_ aſcended the battlements of his eee eee 
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eder and ſubmiſſion. This fares continued a long while; but on one f 
theſe oceaſions, when Montezuma was ſhamefully diſgracing his character 
by juſtifyirig the enemies of his country, a ſtone from an unknown hand, 
ſtrucke him on the temple which in a few days occaſioned his death. The 
Mexicans,” now delivered from this emperor; who co-oporated ſo ſlrongly 
with the Spaniards, elect a new prince, the famous Gatimozin, whotfrom. 
the beginning diſcovered an /implacable animoſity againſt the Spaniſh 
name. Under his conduct the unhappy Mexicans ruſhed againfi thoſe 
very men, whom a little beſore they had offered to worſhips - The Spa- 
niards, however, by the dextrous management of Cortez, were too firmly 
eſtabliſned to be expelled from Mexico. The immenſe tribute which the 
of this country” had agreed to pay to the crown of Spain, 
amounted to 6c0,000 marks of pure gold, beſides an amazing quantity of 
ious ſtones, a fifth part of which was diſtributed among the ſol 
imulated their avariee and their courage, and made them willing to 
periſh rather than part with ſo precious a booty. The Mexicans, however, 
made no ſmall efforts for independence; but all their valour, and deſpair 
itſelf, gave way before what they called the Spaniſh thunder. Gatimozin 
and the empreſs were taten priſoners. This was the 8 who, when 
he lay ſtretched on burning coals, by order of one of the receivers of the 
king of Spaiu's excheqver, who inflicted the torture to make him diſcover 
into hat part of the lake he had thrown his riches, ſaid to his high prieſt, 
condemned to the ſame puniſument, and making hideous cries, DO 
you take me to lay on a bed of roſes ? The high prieſt remained ſilent, 
and died in an act of obedience to hs ſovereign: Cortez, by getting - 
ſecond emperor into hie hands, made 1 conqueſtof Mexico's - 
with which the Caſtille D'Or, Darien, and other provinces, fell into the 
hands of the Spaniards. be out Banos obe tif n Latente Ken. bo” 
While Corten, and his ſoldiers, were employed in reducing Mexico, 
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Fot 3 of another great empire, fituated towards the equi- 
noctial line, and the tropic of Capricorn, which was ſaid to abound in 


gold and ſilver, and precious ſtones, and to be governed by a prince more 
5 than Montezuma. This was the empire of Peru, which ex- 
tended in length near 30 degrees, and was the only other eountry in Ame- 
rica, Which deſerved the name of a civilized kingdom. Whether it hap- 
pened, that the Spaniſh government had not received certain intelligence 
concerning Peru, or that, being engaged in a multiplicity of other con- 
cerns, they did not chuſe to adventure on new enterprizes ; certain it is, 
that this extenſive country, more important than Mexico itſelf,” was re- 
duced” by the endeavours, and at the expence, of three private perſons. 
The names of theſe were, Francis Pizarro, Almagro, and Lucques, a 
prieſt, and a man of conſiderable fortune. The two former were hatives 
of Panama, men of doubtful birth, and of low education. Pizarro, the 
ſoul of the enterprize, could: neither read nor write. They ſailed over 
into Spain, and without — aig os obtained a grant of what they ſhould 
conquer. Pizarro then ſet out for the conqueſt of Peru, with 2 50 foot; 
60 horſe, and 12 ſmall pieces of cannon, draw by - Nlaves from the con- 
quered countries. If we reflect that the Peruvians naturally entertained” 
the ſame prejudices with the Meticans, in favour of the-Spaniſh nation, 
and were beſide, of a character ſtill more foft aud unwarfike, it need not 
ſurprine us, after what has been ſaid of the conqueſt of Mexico, that 
ich this inconfiderable force; Pizarro ſhould make a deep ĩimpreſſion oen 
6 Peruvian empire. There were particular circumſtances likewiſe which 
Fonſpired="to- aſſiſt him, and which, as they diſcover ſomewhat of the 
I n 12 £ Qq 2 * 2 . ö L hiſtory 
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hiſtory, Teligian, and ſtate of the human mind in this immenſe continent, 
It maß not de improper to relate. e 
Mango Capac was- the founder of the Peruvian empire. He was one 
of \thoſe” uticopinion men who, calm and difpaſiqnate tbemſelves, -can 
obſerve the\paſions of their fellow creatures, and turn them to their own 
— or glory. He obſerved that the people of Peru wete naturally ſuper. 
itious, and had a particular veneration for the ſun, He pretended therefore 
10 be deſcended from that luminary, whoſe worſhiphe was ſent to eſtabliſh, 
and whoſe authority he was entitled th bear. By this tory, romantic as 
it appears,” be eaſily deceived à credulous people, and brought a lars 
extent of territory under His juriſdiction; u larger ill be ſubdued by 15 
arms; but both the force, and the deceit, he empſoyed for the moſt laudable 
purpoſes. He united and civilized the diftrefſed barbarous people; he 
ent them to laws arid arts; he ſoſtened them by he inſtitutions of a bene- 
volent religion; in ſhort, there was no part of America, where apriculture 
and the arts were ſd affiduouſly eultivated, and where the people were of 
w mitd and ingenuous' manners. A race of princes ſucceeded Mango, 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of Yiicas, and revered by the people as deſcendant 
| Ef their great God the 86. The twelfth of theſe was now on the throne, 
ndnd named Atabalipa. His father, ' Guatang' Capacz bad conquered 
. wel nbe takes's per of Bpacith Fears: - T6 
ſecure himſelf in the poſſeſton, he had married the daughter of the natural 
prince of that country, and of this 7 5 50 was ſprang Atabalipa. His 
elder Brother, named Kue fcar, of 'a different mother; had claimed the 
fugcefſion do the whole of his Father's dominions, not excepting Quito, 
which devotveton the younger by 4 double 'cohnefion;” A cin war had 
deen kindJed. oo chis account,” which after various turns of fortune, and 
greatly weakening the kingdom, ended in favour' of Atabalipa, who 
— Hueſcar, as a priſdner, in the tower of Cuſco, the capital of the 
Perpviau empire. In this feeble, aud disjointsd Rate, was the kingdom 
of Peru, 'when Pizarro made” his arriyal, The omidoue predictions of 
religion too, as in moſt other caſes, joined cheir ſoree to human calamities. 
Prophecies wert recorded, dreams were recolleQed, Which foretold the 
ſabſection of the empire, by unknown perſons, whoſe deſcription exact! 
correſponded to the appearatice of the Spaniards, Iu theſe eircumſtances, 
Atabalipa, inftead of oppoſing the Spaniards; ſet himſelf to procure their 
favour; ' Pizarro; however, whoſe /tetyper” partook of the meanneſs-of his 
. etacation, had no conception of 9 gently with | thoſe he called Ber- 
barians,” bur Who, Rowever, though le acquainted with the erdel art of 
- deftroyingtheir fe}tow / creatures, Were more civilize@ than himſelf.” White 
- be was engaged in conference cherefore with! Arabalipa; his men, as they 
had been previouſly InflraQed, furtoully attacked the guards of tha prince 
and mar” Au e Fe? chem, as chey were "prefling forward, with⸗ 
_—_— to their particular ſafety,” to defend the ſacred" perſor-of their 
monarch, ſeized" Atabilipa himſelf; whom they carried off to the Spaniſh 
"quarters, Pizarko, Wich the ſoverelgu in his Harids, might already be 
deemedithe muſter of Peru ; for the inhabitants of this cöuntry were 35 


ſrongty attached to their emperor, as the Mexicans themſelves. © Arabi | 


pa as nat long it their hands befbre Hs began to treat of 'his ranfor, 
On this occaflon the ancient ornamenté, amüffed by a Tong line of mag- 
- pificent kings” the" hattowelt Weste les 6 the öl enggalBent temples 
| vere brbupht dt to ſave'litm, who was che ſüppprt of "the kingdom, and 
Sf the religion. "While" Pizattt Was eugagen in this megociation, by 
— which he propoſed, without relealing the clnpercy, 10 get Into his poſſcſior 
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| an immenſe quantity ef his beloved gold, the arrival of 'Alifiapro 2 
ſome embatraſſment in his affairs. The friendſhip, or rather the externa 

' ſhew of friendſhip between theſe men, was Tolely founded on the principle - 
of avarice, and a bold enterprizing ſpirit, to which nothing ; appeared 
. too dangerous, that might gratify their ruling paſton. When the in- 
8 tereſts - therefore happened to' interſere, it was not to be thoaght that any | 
meafares could be kept” between them. Pizarro expected to enjoy the 
a moſt conſiderable ſhare of the treaſure, arifing from th emperor's ranſom, 

: becauſe he had the chief hand in 1 it. Almagro infiſted on bei 
„ben an equal footing ; and at length, 1eff the common cauſe might ſuffe 

5 by any rupture between them, this diſpoſition, was agreed to. The ranſom 2 
4 is paid in without delay, a ſum exceeding their wy 7 v5 but ne 

4 capable to 173 their avarice. It exceeded 1, 500, oo0 l. ſterling, an- 

f: conſidering the value of money at that time, was prodigious ; on the divi- 
of dend, after deducting  fiſth for the king of Spain, and the ſhares of the 
X chief commanders and officers, each private ſoldier had abgve 2000 l. 
* Engliſh money. | With ſuch fortunes it was not to be expected that a 
0 mercenary army would incline to be ſubjected to the rigours of military 


diſcipline, They inſiſted on being diſbanded, that they might eajo 
5 fruits of their labour in quiet, Pizarro complied tk lis Aa | 
ſenſible that avarice would fill detain a num er in his army, and that 
ii choſe who returned with ſuch magnificent fortunes, would induce new) 
he adventurers to purſue the fame plan for 8 gold. Theſe wil 
m refte&ions were abundantly veriged ; it was impoſlible to ber out better : 
d f<crviting officers, than thoſe who had themſelves ſo much profited by th 4 
ud feld'; new ſoldiers conſtantly arrived, and the American armies ney 8555 


- 


e. S were unwilling to. Employ their tops in, gurding x prince, from 


zer- mam 8 „in w. Wes 
ter accuſed of idolatry, of having many concubines, and —_ Soap nl | 
him 


heit de death of the'Ynea, à number of candidates 1 for t] throne. ; 
iniſh e prineipal nobility ſek up the full brother of Hüeſcar; 1 ſet ug 

7 be i © 6 6f Acabalipn'; . Peruvinns endeaVolired to” 

95 eflbliſh” eherkfe ves by the afiſtance' of the army. | Theſe diftraBtions,”. 

abi. WM Wich in another pa oo would Have been extfemely hurtful, and en 


mag: Fairs. The candidates fourht akalhſf one atiother, their battles accuſ- 


Jom. vat another time, were at * nt rather advaytagtous to rh eee 
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lood ; and ſuch is the preference of a pie 
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nd of any kind raffed in a nation th a total lethargy, that in the courſe o 

1 thoſe 5 5 among tliemſelves, the Abi 5 Peru e 

on courage” againſt the Spailiards;” whöm they regarded as the ultithate cause 
of all their calamities. The loſſes which the 8 met Wick in thelf x 
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quarrels, Though inconfiderable in themſelves, were rendered dangerous, 
by leſſening che opiaion of their invincibiity; which they were / careful to 
preſerve! among che inhabitants! of the new world. This conſideration 
engaged Piarto 20 conelude A truce; and this interval he employed in 
laying the formdarions of the famous city Lima, and in ſettling the Spa- 
niards in the county. But! 38 ſobn as a favourable opportunity: offered, 
he renewedithe war againſt the Indians; and after many difficulties, - made 
himſelf maſter of Cuſco, the capital of the empire. While he was en- 
' aged in theſe conqueſts,” new grants and ſupplies arrived from Spain. 
Pinxarro obtained zo leagues along the ſea coaſt, tothe ſouthward of what 
had been before granted, and Almagre 200 leagues to the ſouthward of 
Pizarro's government. This diviſion oecaſioned a warm diſpute between 
them, each reckoning Cuſco wirhin his own diſtrict. But the dexterity 
of Pizarro brought about a reconciliation. He perſuaded his rival, that 
the country which really belonged to him, lay to the ſouthward af Cuſco, 
and that it was no way inferior in riches, and might be as eaſily con- 
quered dv Peru He offered him his aſſiſtance in een, the ſuc- 

ceſs of which he did not even call in queſtio nn 
N ro, that he might have the honour of ſubduing a kingdom for 
imſelf, liſtened to his advice; and joining as many of Pizarro's troops 
to his own, as he judged neceſſury, penetrated,” with great danger and 
difficulty, into Chili; loſing many of his men as he paſſed over moun- 
tains of an immenſe height, and always covered with ſnow. . He reduced, 
however, a very "conſiderable part of this country. But. the Peruvians 
were now become too much acquainted with war, not to take advantage 
of the diviſion of the Spaniſh troops. They made an effort for regaining 
their capital, in which, Pizarro being indiſpoſed, and Almagro removed 
at a great diſtance, they were well nigh ſucceſsful. The latter, however, 
no ſooner got notice of the ſiege of Cuſco, than, 2 all views 
of diſtant conqueſts, he returned, to ſecure: the gre objed of their 
former labours. He raiſed the ſiege with infinite: laughter. of the aſſail- 
ants ;; but having ohtained poſſeſſion of the city, he was unwilling to give 
it up to Pizarro, WhO no approached with an army, and knew of nd 
| Other enemy but the Peruvians. This diſpute occaſioned a long and 
bloody ſtruggle between them, in which che turns of fortune were various, 
and the reſentment fierce on both ſides, becauſe the fate of the vanquiſhed 
was certain death. This was the lot of Almagro; who, in an advanced 
age, fell a victim to the ſecurity of a rival, in whoſe dangers and triymphs 
he had long ſhated, and with whom, from the beginning of the enter- 
prize, he bad been intimately connected. During the courſe of this civil 
war, many Peruvian ſerved in the Spaniſh armies; aud leatned, from the 
0 e of Chriſtians, r one 2 That ops. ayes, 
\ however; at length opened their eyes, and took a remarkable reſo- 
, - Jytion, They 2 . of the Boco E hay unextinguiſhable 
. - pcferitment and avarice, and they conjectured that theſe | paſſions would 
never permit cheir comeſts' to ſubſide, . Let us; retire, ſaid they, from 
among them, let us ſty to our mountains; they will ſpeedily deſtroy one 
andthęr, and then we may return in peace to our former habitations. 
This reſolution was inſtantly put in practice; the Peruvians diſperſed, 
and left the Spaniards in their capital. Had the force on each ſide been 
exactly equal. this ſingular policy of the natives of Peru; might have been 
22 Naur 3 4 put an — to . 
e, and the bapeb of che Peruvians, who have never ſinge ventured to 
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- Pizarro, now ſole maſter of the eld, and of tbe richeſt empire in the 

rid, was ſtil urged. on by bis ambition, to undertake new enterprizes. 
The ſouthern countries of America, into which he had ſome time before 
diſpatched Almagro, offered che richeſt conqueſt, +Townrds this quarter 


the mountain of Potoſi, compoſed of entire flver, had been diſcovered, 


the ſhell of Which only; remains at preſent. He therefore ſollowed the 


track of Almagro: into Okili, and reduced another part of that country. 
Orellana, one of his commanders, paſſed the Audes, and failed down to 
the mouth of the river of Amazons 2: an immenſe navigation, which diſ- 


covered a rich and delightful country, but as it is moſtly flat, and there- 


fore not abounding in minerale, the Spaniards then, and ever ſince, 


neglected it. Pizarro meeting with repeated ſucceſs, and having no ſupe- 
rior to controul, no rival to keep him within ' bounds, now gave looſe 


reins to the natural ferocity of his temper, and behaved with the baſeſt 
tyranny and. cruelty againſt all who bad not concurred in his defigns, 
This conduct raiſed a confpitacy againſt him, to which he fell a ſaeriſice 
in his own palace, and in the city of Lima, which he himſelf had founded. 
The partiſans of old Almagro,” declared his ſon of the ſame name their 
viceroy. But the greater part of the nation, though extremely well fatis- 


fied with the fate of Pizarro, did not concur with this declaration; They 


waited the orders of the emperor Charles V. then king of Spain, who 
ſent over Vaga di Caſtro to be their eg This man, by his inte- 
prity and — dom, was 8 well fitted wy heal the wounds; of the 
colony, and to place every thing on the. moſt advantageous footing, both 
for it and for the mother country; By his prudent management the 


mines of La Plata and Potoſt, which were formerly à matter of private 


plunder, became an object of public utility to the court of Spain. The 


parties were ſileneed or eruſhed; young Almagro, Who would hearken (o 


no terms of accommodation, was put to death; and a'ttranquillity, ſince 
the arrival of the Spaniards uuk non, was reſtored. to Peru. It ſeems, 
however, that De Caftro, had not been ſufficiently ferlied in gaining the 
favour. of the Spaniſh miniſtry; by proper bribes or promiſes, which a 


miniſtry would always expect ſrom the governor of ſo rich a couniry. By 


_ advice, a* council Was _ over to ra OE 
ny was again unſettled; The parties but juſt-extinguiſhed,' began to 
blaze anew.; and Gonzalo, the brother of the famous Pizarro; ſer him- 


ſelf at the head of his; brother's partiſans, with: whom many hem male- 


contents had united. It. was now no longer a diſpute between governors 
about the bounds of their j uriſdiction. Gonralo Pizarro only pai A omi 


nal ſubmiſſion to the king. He ſnengthened daily. and eren ent ſo ſar as 


to behead a governor, who was ſent over: to curb him. Hey gained the 
confidence of the admiral of the —— Pant in 9 by —_ 
means he propoſed to hinder the landing of \any:troopy from Spain, 
he had a — of uniting the inlia bitants of Mexieo in his ret. % 
Such was the ſituation of affaire, hon: the :courtiof:: Spain, ſanſblevof 
their miſtake in not ſending into America, men haſe chiraſter and virtue 
only, and not importuni and cabal, pleaded in their behalf diſpatched 
with unlimited powers, Peter de la Gaſga, a man diſſftribg only from 
Caſtro, by being of a more mild and inſinuating behaviour, but with the 
ſame lode of juſtice, the ſame 27 ſoul, and the ſame diſintereſted 
ſpirit. All thoſe: who had nat joined in Pizarro's revolt, ſlocked under 


his ſtandard ; many of bis friend; charmed with the behaviour of Gaſga, 
ſorſook their old connections: the admiral was gaĩned over by infinuation 
j9 return to his duty; and Pizarro himſelf was offered a fall indemnity, 

| 821 8 provided 


N 
ö 
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prov. led. he, bud Fgurn to the es of the Spaniſn crown. But 
ſo intoxicating! are the ideas of rey „that Pizarro was inclined to run 
| hazand;, rather than ſubmit 40 an acer of Spain! With thoſe of 

boys .partzſans- therefore, who ſtill continuo to adhere to his intereſt, he 
ermineck ta. venturg a battle, in which be was donquered and taken 

| priſoner... Hus-, execution followed. ſoon aften; and thus the brother of 
bim, who cos quered Peru ſor the exown- of — anten to the 


8 ſecurnyohche-Spanitſy dominion over that country. U. 


The conqueſt of he great empires of Mexico — 10 the only 
part of the American biory, which: deſerves: to be treated under the 
preſent head. What relates to che reduQon of che other parts of the con- 
tinent, or of the iſlands, if it tontains either inſtraction or entertainment, 
ſkall//be. handled under theſe partitular countries. We now proceed to 
treat of the manners, government, religion, and whatever 22 the 
charaſter of the natives of America; and as theſe are entremely ſimilar 
all over this part of the globe, we ſhall ſpeak of them in general, in 
order to ſave contiaual repetitions, noticing at the ſame time, when we 

enter: upon the deſeription | of the particular —— men is n 
lar or ede eee w en. | 


_ th 4 * 3 4 a 
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ah ports rn FANTASY \ed/a new ſource of 
| wealth to the buſy and commercial part of Europe, but an exten- 
five feld of ſpeculation to the philoſopher, Who would trace the character 
of man under various degrees of 'refinement, and obſerve the movements 
of the human heart, or dhe operations of the human underſtanding, when 
| i ws Me ſcience; and untainted with corruption. So ſtriking ſeemed 

ö hepa the inhabitants of Europe, and the natives of Ame - 


ſpeculative. men have ventured to affirm, that it is impoſ- 
able they ſhould. be of the ſame ſpecies, or derived ſrom one common 
ſource. This coneluſion, however, is extremely ill founded. The cha- 
racters oſ mankind. -May. be. infinitely varied according to the different de- 
grees of improvement at which they are arrived; the manner in which 
they acquire the neeeſſaries of life; the force of cuſtom and habit, and 
a multiplicity ,of. other cireumſtances too particular to be mentioned, and 
. þ wn ty 9 reduced under any general head. But the great out- 
lines of humanity are to he diſcovered among them all, notwithſtanding 
: che regions ſhades which charaQeriſe nations, and diſtinguiſh them Sow 
2 other.. 3-20. 8 ke ld ID EG 
When the thirſt of gold carried the a of Europe beyond the 
Ante, they found the inhabitants of the new world immerſed in what 
they reckened harbarity, but which, however, was a ſtate of honeſt inde- 
pendence, and noble ſimplicity. Except the inhabitants of the great 
empires: of Peru and Mexico, who, 2 ere reſined 
nations, the natives of America were unacquainted with loſt: every Ru- 
rapean art; even agriculture itſelf, the moſt uſeful of them all, was 
hardy kuDανn, ox cultivated'very ſparingly. The only method on which 
depended for acquiring the neebffaries of liſe, was by hunting the 
wild animals, which their mountains and: foreſts ſupplied in great abun- 
nc. This exerdiſe, which atnong them is a moſt ſerious ocenpation, 


| e to their 2 Ree among other 1 
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The fame. cauſe perhaps renders their bodies in Trays where the rays 
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of the ſan are mot too violent nncammonly ſtraight a ptoportioned. 
Their muſcles are firm and: ſtrong ; their. — aud — ſlattiſtr, which 


is the effect of art; their features are regular, but their comnmenances 
kerce, their: bair long, black, kink, and an strong a that of a horſe, 
The colour of their ſtin is n reddiſh browny” àdmhud among them, and 
heightened by the conſtant uſe of bears fat and paint. Fh character of 
the Indians 3s altogether founded upon their eirtumſtances and way of 
life. A people who are conſtantly employed in prucvring the means of x 


precarious ſubſiſtence, who live by hunting the wild ai male, and who = 


are generally engaged in wat with their neighbours; cmnot be ſup 
to enjoy much gaiety of temper, ar a high Hoy of ue ''The Indians 
thetetore are in general graue even to ſadneſs ʒ thay have nothing of chat 


gidey vivacity peculiar to ſome nations of Europe, and: — deſpiſe &. 


eir behaviour to thoſe. about them is regular, modeſty; and 


orant of the arts of amuſement, of which that of ſa trifles aprec- 
5 xs fur 


y is one of the moſt confiderable, they never ſpeak they has 
ſomething important to obſerve; and all their actions words, and'evew 
looks, — attended with ſome —_— This id extremely naturat id 
men who are - wor continually engaged in purſuits, which id them ard 
of the higheſt importance. Pheir' — . entirely on what 
they procure with their hands, and their lives, hbnour, and every 
rhing dear to them, may be loſt by the ſmalleſt inlattention to the deſigus 
of their enemies. As they have no particular object to attach them to one 
place rather than anothef; they fly wherever they: to find the neteſa 
ſaries of life in greateſt abundance. Cities, which arò the effbetxof agridul- 
ture and arts, they have none. The different tiibes or nations are o 
the ſame reaſon extremely ſmall, when compared with oi li ſed focietiesg 
in which induſtry, arts, agriculture, and commerce, have united à vaſt 


number of individuals, whom a complicated luxury readers uſeſul to ons = 
another. Theſe ſmall tribes live at an immenſe diſtancs; they No I 


rated by a deſert frontier; and neee of 1 
almoſt boundlefs foreſts... * 


There is eſtabliſhed in each weder 4a e ee —— ; 


which over the whole continent of America prevails with-excecding litils 
variation; becauſe: over the whole of this continent the nerv and way 
of life are nearly fimilar and uniform. Without arte; viched; or luxury 


the great inſtruments of ſubjectiou in poliſhed ſoeietirs, am American has 


no method by which he can render himſeff conſiderable among his come 

but by a ſuperiority in perſonal qualities of bod or mind. 
oy nature has not been very-laviſty in her — dikinctious, where 
all enjoy the ſame education, all are pretty much equal and will deſire 
to remain ſo. Liberty therefore ĩs the prevaili paſſiowofthe Americans, 


and their De under the influences of this ſentiment, is betten 


ſecured than by the wiſeſt political regulations. They are very fur, hows 


ever, from deſpiſing all ſorts of authority 5 they ure attontive to the voice 
ok wiſdom; which 


has conferred on the aged} — * — 
under the banners of the chief, in whoſe valour and miſi 

have learned to repoſe their conſidence. In ev purer aha there 16 
to be confidered the power of the chief and of —ô „ and according . 
as the government inclines more to the one or — — may be 
regarded 4s: monarchicaly or as A ſpecicy” of 'ariſtocrary; Among choſs 
tribes-which are moſt eugaged in war, the power of the chief is natural 
Fete nen iges of 5 * was the 


n 
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fource of hir ſuperiority, and-tho continual exigencies of the Kate roquirs. 
ing ſuch à leader, will continue to — 4806099 to enhance it, "His 
however, is rather perſuaſive than coercive : he is reverenced as a 
ther, rather than feared as a monarch. He has no guards, no priſons, 
vo oſſicers of juſtice, and one act of ill · judged violence would pull him 
from the throne. The elderss in the other ſorm of government, which 
may be conſidered as an ariſtocracy, have no more power. In ſome tribes 
indeed there are a kind oſ bereditary nobility, whoſe influence being con- 
ſtantly augmented by time, is more confiderable. But this ſource of power, 
which depends chiefly on the imagination, by which we annex, to the 
merit of our contemporaries, that of their fore-fathers, is too refined to 
be very common among the natives of America. In moſt countries there - 
fore, age alone is — nt for acquiring reſpect, 'inftuenee, and autho- 
ity. It is age which teaches experience, and experience is the only ſource 
_ of knowledge among a barbarous people. Among thoſe perſons buſineſs | 
Zs conducted with the utmoſt ſimplicity, and which may recal to thoſe who 
re acquainted with antiquity a picture of the moſt early ages. The heads 
f families meet together in a houſe or cabin, appointed for the purpoſe. 
Here the buſineſs is diſcuſſed; and here thoſe of the nation, diſtinguiſnhed 
for their eloquence or wiſdom, have an opportunity of diſplaying thoſe 
talents. Their orators,: like thaſe of Homer, expreſs themſelves in a 
bold 8 ſtronger than refined, or rather ſoſtened nations, 
can well bear, and with geſtures equally violent, but often extremely 
natural and expreſſive. When the buſineſs is over, and they happen to 
be well provided in food, they appoint a feaſt upon the occaſion, of 
which almoſt the whole nation — — "The: feaſt is accompanied with 
n ſong, in which the real, or fabulous exploits of their fore - fathers are 
celebrated, They bave dances too, though, like thoſe of the Greeks 
end Romans, — 69- the military kind, and their muſic and dancing 


It often happens, that thoſe different tribes or nations, ſcattered as they 
are at an immenſe diſtance from one another, meet in their excurſions 
aſter prey. If there ſubſiſts no animoſity between them, which ſeldom is 
the caſe, they behave in the moſt friendly and courteous manner. But if 
they happen to be in a ſtate of war, or if there has been no previous inter- 
 edurſe between them, all who are: pot friends, are deemed enemies, they 
fight with the moſt ſavage fury. .und? inen int; n 
War, if we except hunting, is the only employment of the men; as to 
every other concern, and even the little agriculture they enjoy, it is left 
to the women. Their moſt common motive for entering into war, when 
it does not ariſe from an accidental rencounter or interference, is either to 
revenge themſelves for the death of ſome laſt friend, or to acquire pri- 
ſoners, who may aſſiſt them in their hunting, and whom they adopt into 
_ their ſociety. Theſe wars are either undertaleen by ſome private adven- 
turers, or at the inſtance of the whole community. In the latter caſe, all 
tze young men, Who are diſpoſed to go out to battle, for no one is com- 

pelled contrary to his inclination, give a bit of wood to the chief, as 
a token of their deſign to accompany him. For every thing among theſe 
people is tranſatcted · with r deal of ceremony and many forms. The 
chief, who is to conduQ them, faſts ſeveral days, during which' he con- 

verſes with no one, and is particularly careful o ohſerve his dreams, 

which the preſumption natural to ſavages, generally renders as favourable. 
_ ashe deſire. A variety of other ſuperſtitions and ceremonies are 
vhſerved, Obs af the moſt hideous i ſetting the war kettle * 


* — * - 
* 
- 


* 
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m an ee chat ** are: goĩng out to devour their enemiee, which 
among ſome nations muſt formerly have been the caſe, fince Ter fill 
continge to expreſs it in elear terms, and uſe an emblem fignificantof the 


ancient uſage. Then they diſpatch a porcelane; zor large fhel to: theit . 


allies, inviting them to come along, and drink eee their enemies. 
| yy with the Americans; as with the Greeks of old, ee 
A generous friendſhip no cold medium . abJacs 42S, 5 = : 
But with one dove, with one reſentment glo-. > 
They think that thoſe in their alliance muſt vot daly adopt their.enmities, 
but | have their reſentment wound up to the ſame: pitch with themſelves, 
And indeed no cople carry their Tiendigs, or their reſentments, ſo fac 
as they do; and this is what ſhould be expected from their peculiar cir- 
cumſtances; that principle i in human nature,” which is the —.— df che 
ſocial affections, acts with iſo. much the greater forca, the more it is 
reſtrained. The Americans, .who live in Small ſocieties, who ſes few 
objects and few perſons, become wonderfully: attached to. theſe objects 
and perſons, and cannot be deprived of them, without feeling-themſelves 


miſerable. Their ideas are too confined, their breaſts are too nartow to 


entertain the ſentiments of general benevolence, or even of ordi 
| humanity. But this very gircumſtance, while it makes them eruel an 
ſavage to an incredible degree, towards thoſe with whom they are at war, 
adds a new force to theit particular friendlhips,. and to the common tie 
which unites the members of the ſame trihe, or of thoſe different tribes 
5 which are in alliance with one another. Without attending to this reflec- 
tion, ſome facts we are going to relate, would excite out wonder without 
| Informing our reaſon, and we ſhould be bewildered. in a number af par- 
ticulars Teminely oppoſite to one another withoat being. ſenſible Je the 
general cauſe from which they proceed. 

Having finiſhed all the ceremonies. previous to the war, i fourh 
with 5 faces blackened with charcoal, intermixed with ſtrealæs of ver- 
million, which give them a moſt horrid appearance. Then they n, 

their cloaths with their friends, and diſpaſe of all their ſin 

women, who accompany them to a conſiderable diſtance to receive de 
laſt tokens of eternal ens 

The great qaalities in an ndian war are vigilance and. attention, to 
give and to avoid a ſurpriae; and indeed in theſe they are ſuperior to 

ations in the world. Accuſtomed to cqntinual wan in dhe foreſts, 
having cheir perceptions ſharpened by keen, neceſſity, and living in every 


reſpe&.according to nature, their external ſenſes bayg a degree of acute - 
| ms: which at frit-view. appears. ene They can trace out their 
8 at an immenſe diſtance, hy the ſmoak of their fires, which they 255 


ſmell, and by the racks of their fect on the round, imperceptible to an 
European eye, but which they can count an te wich with 8 
facility. They even diſtingniſn the different nations with whom chey are 
acquainted,. and can determine the preciſe time when, they paſied, where 
an European could not, with all his glaſles, diſtinguith , pat all. 
Theſe..circymſtances,'t however, are of 'fmall importance, becauſe their 
enemies are no leſs acquainted with them. When they ga out, chere- 


fore, they take carg tg (avoid: making uſe; of: any ang y.which:they. 


might run the danger of a diſcovery... They light no; fire to warm them- 
ſelves, or ta prepare their viquals; a to the ground all day, 
aud travel only in the night; and marching along in files, he that 


Kanz diligently tly covers with leaves the tracks of his own feet, aud of ; 


who precedeg thing Men. hep ag themſelues. Hoon, 


— 
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 theinſe)ves from the grohnck te give 4 2 
_ ESfitivitie undil one party 18 fe uch wenkened, as to be incapable of far- 


intenſe warmth within the walls of their own village, | 
them. They feel nothing for the enemies of their nation; and their 
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tre ſent out to eebngoitre che eobntry, and beat up every place” where 
they ſuſpeck an enemy may He concealed; In this manner they enter una- 
wares the villages of their foes, and while the flower of the nation are 


engaged in hunting, maſfaere alf the ehnldren, women, and helpleſs old 


met, or make prifoners of as many as they can manage, or have 
ſtrength enough to be ufeful to their nation. But when the enemy is ap- 
prized of their deſign, and coming on in arms againſt them, they throw 
themſelves flat on the ground àmong the withered herbs and leaves, 


Ahich their faces are painted to reſemble. Then they: allow a 5 ? 
0 


ß ugtoßefted, when all at once, with à tremendous ſhbut, f 


Tem their ambuſn, they peur a Norm of müſcjuet ballets on theit foes. | 
The pitty attacked rerurns the ſame cry. Every one ſhelters bimſelf with 


à tree; and returns the fire of the 8 as ſoon" as they Yate 
ſceond fire. ' Thus does the battle 


ther refiftince, But if the force'ort each ſide continues nearly equal, the 
kerct ſpirits of the vas Ainflamed by the lofs of their friends, can no 
lnger be refrained. They abandon this diſtant war, they ruſh upon one 
Another with Hubs and Hatchets in their Bands, magnifying their o-n 
courage, and inſulting their enemies with the bittereſt reproaches. 
A cruel combat enfjes, death appears ii a thouſand hideous forms, which 


wotiſck eongeat the blood'6f' erviNized” rations to behold, but which rouſe 


the fry of faviges 


trample, chey infult over the dead bodies, 


reattitg” the Real from the Yead; wallowtog in their blood like wild beaſts; / 


aud fohetfttes de Göring theif nem. The fame rages on till it meerd 


crirk fie feffftance; then the priſdners are ſecured, thoſe unhappy men, 


those fate ia thoufünd times more dreadful than theirs who have died in 
e field. The conquerors ſet up z hideoas\hewling to lament the friends 
of Bowe i, FHEY Ly ST6RON 10 a WchiGcRoNy and fevere loom t6' their 


6. 


own vilkape, a mefſenper is ſent to announce their arrival, and the women 


Wieck ffightfuf fhricks come out to monrn” their dead brothers, or their 


elders a circumſtantial account of every particular of the expedition. The 
orator proclaims aloud this account to the people; and as he mentions the 
ames of thoſe who hive fallen, the (ricks of the women are redoubled. 


*FhE men too Join in theſe cries, according as each is moſt connected with 


the deceaſed, by blood or friendſhip. ' The laſt ceremony is the procla- 
mation of the victory; each individual then forgets his private misfortunes, 
an Joins in the triumph of his nation; all tears are wiped from their 


251 and by an unaccountable traufition, they paſs in a moment from 


itterneſs of ſorrow,” to an extraVdpance of joy, But the treatment 


of the priſoners, whoſe fate all this time remains undecided, is what chiefly 
 chardReriſes the ſavages. e 


— 


Ve have alfeady mentioned the firength of their affeQions' or reſent- 
ments. United as they are in ſmall ſocieties, connected within themſelves 


by the firmeſt ties, their friendly affeckions, which glow with — wer 
eldom extend beyon 


reſentment is eafily extended from the individual, who has injured them, 


ſume feelings, know che intentions of their conquerors, and are prepare: 


— Riſbands. When they are arrived, the chief relates in « low voice to the | 


to'alf others of the ſame tribe. The'priſoners, who have theinſelves 55 | 


for them. e perſon, "who" has taken the captive, attends him to 
de the of a citizen. If thoſe who — 


1 


* - 


cottage, Where, according to the dilttibation” made by the elders, he is 
ch A! > | | 


- 
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their family weakened: by war or other accidents, they adapt the captive 
into the family, of which be becomes a member. But if they\have ne 
_. cecaſion for him, or the refentment for the laſs of their facnds e 
high to endure the Gght of any connected with thoſe Who ware con 
cerned in it, they ſentence him to death. All thoſe who have met with 
che ſame ſevere ſentence being colletted, the whole nation is affembled at 

the execution, as for ſome great wt ua A ſeaffold is erefted, and ths 
pPriſoners are tied to the ſake; where they commence their death- ſong. 


and prepare far the enſuing ſcene-of cruelty» with the molt anden!“ 


courage. Phe enemies, on the other fide, are; determined to put it t 
the proof, by the moſt refined and exquiſite: tortures. They begin at the 
extremity of his body, and gradually approach the more vital parts. One 
2 out his nails by the roots, one by one; another takes n finger ĩnto 
is mouth, and tears off the fleſh with his teeth a third thruſts che | 
mangled as it is, into the bowl of a pipe made red hot, which hedmoaks 
| like tobacco; then they pound his toes and fingers to pieces between two 
tones; they pull off the fleſh. from the zeeth, and gut circles abaut his 
joints, and gaſhes in the fleſhy parts of his Himbs, Which they ſear imme 
diately with red hot irons, cutting, burning, aud pinching them alter- 
nately; they pull off his:fleſhy thus mangled and roaſted,, hit by bit, de- 
vouring it with greedinefs, and {ſmearing their faces with the: in an 
enthuſtaſm of horror and fury. When they have thus tum off the Gelb, 
they twiſt che bare nerves and tendons about an iron, tearing and 1 ing 
them, -whilſt others are Fee pulling and extenging the limbs in 
every way that can encreaſe the torment. This continpes often five ur ſic 
boufs, and ſometimes, ſuch is the ſtrength. of the favages, days together. 


Then they frequently unbind him, to give a breathing to theis fury, te 
think what new tormeints they mall ifi, and to:refreth the; ſttengik o 


the ſuſferer; who, weatĩed out with ſuch a variety of unheard of tonments, 
often falls into ſo proſound ue that they are obliged co apply the fre 
to awake him and renew his ſufferings. He is in albaded to che ſtake, 
and again they renew their cruelty; they ſtick bim all over with fwalk | 
matches of wood, that eafily takes fire but burns flowly ; they contimuglhy 
run ſharp reeds into every part of his body; they drag out his geeth with 

ncers, and thruſt out his eyes ; and laſtly, after having burnod his fleſts 


om the bones with flow fires ; after having ſo mangled the body that | 


is all but one wound; after having mutilated! his face in ſuch à manner 


as to carry nothing human in it; after having - peeled” the ſkin from the 


bead, and :poured-a'heap' of red hot coals, or boiling: water, on che 
naked ſkull; they once more unbind the Wretch, Who, 
gering with pain and weakneſs, affaulted and pelted u on | | 
Clubs and ſtones, now up, now down, falling into their frres at every ftep,; 
r eee 
or weary of eruehy, puts an end to his life with à club or a dagger. The 
body is then put into a kettle, and this barbarous employment às ſuceseded 
by d feaſt ac Barbarou s. 1 
The women, forgetting the human as well as the fomale mature, and 
trans ſormed into ſomethiog worſe. than fuxĩes, act their parti and enen 


the men ĩn this ſcene of horror, while the princi | o the 


cbuntry fit round the Rake ſmoaking and looking on 

emotibn. What is moſt extraurdinary, the ſufferer umſebf; in- the little 
intervals of his” torments, finoaks: too, rs unconcernech and con- 
verſes with-his torturers about indifferent matierst ſndeed during” be 
whole time of his execution, there ſeems a conteſt between hint and d 


Wines a ty Lin? £ which 
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hich ſhall enceed, they in ĩuflicting the moſt horrid paiis, vr he ld enz ä 
during them, with a firmneſs and conſtaney almoſt above human: not 2 | 
. not a ſigh; not a diſtortion of countenauce eſcapes him; he poſ- 
| bis miud entirely in the midſt of his torments} he recounts his own 
exploits z he informs them what crueitics he has inflicted upon their co 
trymen, and threatens them with the revenge that will attend his death g 
and, though his reproaches exaſperate them to u petſett madneſs and fury, 
de continues his inſults even of their ignorance of the art of tormentirig, 
pointing out himſelf more exquiſitè methods, and more ſenſible parts of 
the body to be aſflicted. The women have this part of courage as well as 
the men; and jt is as rare for an Indian to behave otherwiſe, as it would 
De for any European to ſuffer as an Indian. Such is the wonderful 
ef an early inſtitution, and a ferocious” thirſt of glory. I am brave and 
7 3 exclaims the ſavage in the face of his tormentors. 7 do” not fear 


ant 
death, nor any kind of tortures ; thoſe who\fear-them are cowards; they are 
bo than apomen ; life is nothing to thoſe that have courage: may my ememies 
. de:confaunded with defpair and rage. Oh {that I could devour and 
rink their-blaod io tb la d ... bp og 
4:40 not dwell upon theſe eircumſtanees of eruelty, which fo degrade 
= _ aut ee * as all ee the cuſtoms of 
| people have inſiſted their behaviour in this reſpe& very particu- 
_ Iarly, and as it ſeems — to give a ttue idea 23 I. 
did not chuſe to omĩt ĩt. And what is ſtill more important, it ſerves to 
mer, in the ſtrongeſt light, to what an inconceivable degree of barbarity, 
to what a pitch the paſſions of men may be carried, when untamed by the 
xefinements of poliſhed ſociety, when let looſe from the government of 
zeaſdn;; and uninfluenced by the dictates of (Chriſtianity ; a religion that 
teaches compaſſion to our enemies, which is neither known nor practiſed 
in other inſtitutions ; and it will make us more ſenſible that ſome appear 
to be, of the value of commerce, the arts of a civilized life, and the light 
ef literatures which, if they have abated the force of ſome of the natural 
virtues; by the luxury which attends them, have taken out likewiſe the 
. King of our natural vices, and ſoftened the ferocity of the human race. | 
| | Nothing in the hiſtory of mankind; as I have already obſerved, forms 
a fironger contraſt than this eruelty of the ſavages towards thoſe with 


v bom they are at war, and the warmth of their affection towards their 
* friends; who conſiſt of all choſe When live. in the ſame village, or are in 

alliance with it 2 among theſe all things are common; and this, though 

n may in part ariſe from their not poſſeſſing very diſtinct notions of ſepa - 
rate ty: is chiefly to be attributed to the one of their attachment: 
becauſe in every thing elſe, with their lives as well as their fortunes, they 
are ready to ſerve their friends. Their houſes, their proviſion, even their 
young women, are not enough to oblige a gueſt. Has any one of theſe 

cceeded ill in bis hunting ? Has his harveſt failed ? or is his houſe burned ? 

He feels! no other effe&t of his misfortune, than that it gives him an 
opportunity to experience the benevolence and regard of his fellow citi-:  - 
zens;. but 10 the enemies of his country, or to thoſe who have privately 

| offended, the American is implacable. He conceals bis ſentiments, hee 
appears reconciled, until by ſome treachery or ſurprize he has an qppor- 
tunity of executing an horrible revenge. No length of time 1s ſufficient 
o allay his reſentment; no diſtance, of place great enough to protect tho 
objet; he croſſes the ſteepeſt mountains, he pierces the moſt impenetrable 
foreſts, and traverſes. the moſt hideous bogs and deſerts for . ſeveral hun- 
ereds of miles; bearing the inclemency ot the ſeaſons, the fatigue of "the 
„. | . | 767 
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expedition; the extremes of hunger and-thirſt; with, pati 
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the Indians puſni their friendſhip or their enmity ; and ſuch indeed in 
general is the character af all ſtrong and uncultivated minds. 


But what, we bare ſaid teſpecting the Indians would. he a faint picture, 


did we omit obſerving the force af cheir friendſhip; which brincipally aps 


pears by the treatment of their dead. When anyone of the ſociety is cn 


off, he is lamented by the whole: on this occaſion a thouſand /ceremonies 


are practiſed, denoting the moſt lively ſorrow/ . Of theſe, the moſt re- 


markable,. as it diſcovers both the height and continuance: of their · grief, 
is what they call the feaſt of the dead, or the feaſt of fouls. The day of 
this ceremony is appointed by public order, and nothing is omitted that 
it may be celebrated with the utmoſt pomp and magniſicentce. The nei 

bouring tribes are invited to be preſent, and to join in the ſolemnity. At 
this — all who have died ow the ou 3 2 (which is re- 
newed every ten years among ſome tri bes, and every eight among others}. 
are taken out of their graves; thoſe who have Ta e at the greateſt 


great rendezvous of carcaſſes. 41 | | 
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— Without queſtion, ſays he, the opening of theſe tombs diſplays dne of 
the moſt ſtrikiog ſcenes that can be conceived ;. this humbling portrait ot 


human miſery, in ſo many images of death, wherein ſhe ſeems to: take a 
leaſure | to paint herſelf in a thouſand various ſhapes of horror, inthe 
; 451 hg 


according to the degree in which corruption has prevailed 
over them, or the manner in which it has attacked them. Some appeas 
dry; and withered ; others have a ſort of parchment upon their bones; 


ſome. look as if they were baked and ſ „without any appearance 
of rottenneſs; ſome are juſt turning towards the point of putrefationz. 
whilſt others are all * worms, and drowned in corruption. -, 


know not which ought to ſtrike us moſt, the horror of ſo ſhocking a ſight, 


or the tender piety and affection of theſe poor people towards their departed - 


friends; for nothing deſerves our admiration: more than that eager | dilt+ 


gence. and attention with which they diſcharge this melancholy duty af 
their tenderneſs ; gathering up carefully even the ſmalleſt bones; handling 


the carcaſes, diſguſtful as they are, with every thing loathſome, clean 
them from the worms, and carrying them their ſhoulders throug 


tireſome journeys of ſeveral. days, without being diſcouraged from ths 


offenſiveneſs of the ſmell, and Without ſuffering any ather emotions to 


ariſe than thoſe of regret, for having leſt. perſans. who were ſo. dear to them 


in their lives, and ſo lamented iu their dest 


They bring them into their, cottages, Where they prepare ant feaſt * x 


honour of the dead, during which their great actions are celebrated, and 


all the tender intercourſes which. took: place between them and their friends 
are piouſly called to mind. The ſtrangers, who have come ſometimes 

many hundred miles to be preſent on the occaſion, join ĩn the tender con- 

dolance ; and the women, by frightful ſhrieks; demonſtrate that they are 
pierced with the ſharpeſt ſorrows, Then the dead bedies are carried from = 

the cabbins for the general reinterment. A. great pits dug -in che gjountd 2 
and thither, at a ; cettain; time, each rſan a | edi by his fam A 
8 r 

| - father, 
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friends, marches in ſolemm ſilence, 


3 


neſs, in of ſurprizing his enemy, on whom he exereiſes the mot 


Hocking barbarities, even to the eating of his ſleſn. To ſuch extremes do 


diſtance. from the villages are diligently ſought for, and brought 40 this Fs 


EGO ION PZ 2.39 ;- 44: #84 $3: 
It is not difficult to conceive; the horror of this general diſinterment. 1 
cennnot deſcribe it in a more lively manner than it is done by Laſtau, 5 
whom we are indebted for the moſt authentic account of thoſe nations. 
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farher,/ or a brother. When they are all convened, the dead bodies, of 
the duſt of thoſe which were quite corrupted, are depoſited in the pit: then 
tze torrent of breaks out anew. Whatever bey poſſeſi mok valuable is 

| interred with the dead. The ſtrangers are not wanting in their generoſity, 
and confer thoſe preſents which they haue brought with them for the 
Ee Then all preſent go down into che pit, and every one takes a 

tle of the earth, which they * preſerue with the moſt — 
1 The bodies, ranged in order, are covered with entire new furs, 
— — over theſe with bark, on dich they throw tones, wood, and earth. | 
Then taking their laſt farewel, they ieturn each to his own cabbin. | 
We have mentioned that in this ceremony the ſavages offer, as proſents 
t the dead, whatever they value moſt highly. This cuſtom, which is 
amiverſal among them, ariſes from a rude notion of the immortality of j 
' the soul. They believe this dectrine moſt firmly, and it is the principal 
xenet of their retigion. When the. ſoul-is;ſeparated from the body of their 
friends, « | Conceive! that it ſtill continues to hover around it, and to 
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miſerable after — — 
among the ſauages ab a = of - retribution, a the _ of — 


vintne, or as the puniſhment of proſperous vice. They rather judge of 
our hs in the next world by what we have enjoyed in the. preſent. 
Their taſte for war, which forms the chief ws 3, in their — 

gives 2 ſtrotig bias to their religion,” Areſtoui, or e- od of battle, is 

* pevercd as the great god of the Indians. Him they in 

Auto the field, and according as his diſpoſition is more or leſs favou | 
— they conclude they will be more or nd ſacceſt ful. Some nations — 
the — roman among others there are a number of traditions, 
. and the hiſtory of the gods: tra- 
ditions which reſemble the Grecian fables, but which are ſtil} more abſurd 
and inconſiſtent. But religion is not the gs ailing charaQer of the 
Indians; and except when — have ſome ediate occaſion for the 
| — their gods; they pay them no ſert of worſhip... Like all rude 
nations, however, they are beine 10 ſuperſtition. They believe 
zin the eniſtence ef à number of good — — or ſpirits, who inter- 
bere in the affaire of 'montals, —— r-happineſs/ or miſery. 

It is from the evil = in — — proceed; and it is 

d the good gent ſor a cure; The miniſters of the genii 
+ kts the 2 — are a the only 1 among the ſavages. 

Theſe jugglers are to be i by the good genii, moſt com- 

- eonly-in their drexms,” with the knowledge of fature events; they are 
 caited in to the aſſiſianos of the ſick, and ate ſuppoſed to be informed by 
abe i whether they will t over the diſeaſe, and in what 2 pe 

—. 
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_ ._ muſt be treated. But theſe ſpirits are extremely ſimple in their 
| and, in almoſt-every diſeaſe, direct the jaggler to the ſame 
| patient is zucleſed in a narrow-cabbis, in the midR af which is a 
r * * wncl ke is well foaked nith the 
4 warm 
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Warm vapour and his own ſweat. Then, they, hurry him ſcem che bagnio, 
and plunge him ſuddenly into the next tiver. et ee c 8 


colts many their lives, often, performs very extraordinary cures, , The 


Jugglers have likewiſe.the uſe of ſome ſpecifics of wonderful Fancy and 
all the ſavages are dextrous in curing. wounds by the application of he 


But the power of theſe remedies. is always attributed to the magical 
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A gegeral Deſcription of AMERICA, | 


world, extends from the 80 deg. north, to the 56 deg, ſouth lat.; 
and where its breadth is known, from the 35 to the 136 deg. of weſt lon. 


from London, ftretching between 8 and gooo. miles in length, and in its 


gragich breadth 3690. It ſees bath hemiſpheres, has two ſummers and a 
dou 


rbs. 


- 
** 


HIS great weltern continent, frequently denominated. the new | 


le winter, and enjoys all the variety of climates which the earth 4 


affords. It is waſhed by the two great oceans. To the eaſtward it has 


the Atlantic, which. divides it from urope and Africa. To the weſt it 


as the Pacific, or great South- Sea, by which it is ſeparated from Aſia. 
y theſe ſeas it may, and does, carry on a direct commerce with the 
other three parts of the world. It is compoſed of two great continents, 
one on the north, the other upon the ſouth, which are joined by the king- 
dom of Mexico, which. forms a ſort of Iſthmus 1500 miles long, and in 
one part at Darien, ſo extremely narrow, as to make the communication 


between the two oceans by no means difficult, being only 60 miles over. 


In the great gulph, which is formed between the Iſthmus, and the northern 


and ſoutheru - continents, lie an infinite multitude of iſlands, many of 
them N , moſt of them fertile, and denominated the Weſt-Indies, in 


according to juſt method take notice of thoſe mountains and rivers, which 
diſdain, - as it were, to be confined. within the limits of particular pro- 
vinces, and extend over a great part of the continent. For though 


contradi the countries and iſlands of Alia, beyond the cape of 
Good-Hope, which are called the Eaſt-Indies, | . 12 


Before we begin to treat of ſeparate countries in their order, we muſt 


America in general be not a mountainous- country, it has the greateſt 
mountains in the world. In ſouth. America the Andes, or Cordilleras, 


run from north to ſouth along the coaſt of the Pacific ocean. They exe 


ceed in length any chain of mountains in the other parts of the globe; OI 


extending from the Iſthmus of Darien, to the ſtreights of Magellan, they - 


divide. the whole ſouthern parts. of America, and run a length of 4300 


miles, Their height is as remarkable as their length, for tho” in part within 


the torrid zone, they are conſtantly covered with ſnow. In North America, 


- CY - 


which is chiefly compoſed of gentle aſcents or gevel plains, we know of 


no conſiderable mountains, except thoſe towards the pole, and that long 


ridge which lies on the back of our ſettlements, ſeparating our colonies, 


from Canada and Louiſiana, which we call the Apalachian, or Alegeney 


mountains; if that may be conſidered as a mountain, which upon one 


hide is, extremely lofty, but upon the other is nearly on a level with the 


teſt of the country. 04 


' Ametica is, without queſtion, that part of the globe-which is, bett. 
watered ; and that not only for the ſupport of life, and all the parpoſes of- + * 
fertility, but for the convenience 8 che intercourſe of 2 
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ndt only comminicate” with each other, but give- riſe to ſeveral [av 


miles, and receiving in its progreſs the vaſt tribute of the Illinois, the 
he Oh = 


Miſaures, the Ohio, and ot 


or the Danuhe; and on the north, the River St. Laurence, running a con- 
Fon e Miſifippi, of i 2 


e e e e 


length, and commodious navigation: Hence . of our ſettlements 


at his door. 


© South Amerien is, if poſſible; in this . ev more fortunate.” It 
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the river of Amazones, and the Rio de la Plata, or Plate River. The 
ct riſing in Peru, not far from the South Sea, paſſes from weſt to eaſt, 


than, 3000 miles, in which it receives a prodigious'number of great and 
ang able ers, The Rio de la Plats, Ae i er of g 


- 


do make ins taſte. ſrelk, for 15 leagbes from land. Beſides l 
| erica m ſ 


A country of ſuch vaſt extent" on each fide of the equator, muſt nevef. 
elimates. It ig a 8518 of na tute, 


* ig a tte 
producing -moſt er che metals, wikerals,” plante, drügs, frults, rrees, | 


and Wood, to be met with in the, other parts of tlie world, and many of 
them in e and higher pekfection, The gold abd fllver of 
as ft, of thoſe valu- 
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buted, likewiſe to lower their valle: aud Which, before the 
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to the ftreights of Magellan in the ſouth ſea, excepting the tarp probince 
of Brazil, which belongs to Portugal; for though the French and Dutch 
have ſome forts upon Surinam and Guiana, they ſcareely deſerve to be 
conſidered as proprietors of any part of the ſouthern continent. 
Next to Spain, the moſt conſiderable proptietor of America'is Great 
Britain, who detives her claim to North America, from the firſt diſcovery 


* 


inhabitants who reſided on the frontiers of the Engliſheſęttlements. The 
Briti * Globes chaos bemmed in, and Ua to 15 bt ad zog the 
ſea coaſt by an ambitious and powerful nation, the natural rivat and enemy 
of their mother country, were alarmed at the impenditg danger, and talled 
alodd for. aſſiſtance. The Britiſh thunder is ſent forth to aid. them. It was 
directed by a 4 of heroes, the Scipios of modern times. and 
blobdy war fucceeds, 3 various ſucceſs; the military Fenius df the 


Britiſh nation proves Tuperior ; the combat becomes unequal, their 


arms bear down all oppoſition, and the fate of North Americs1s decided 

on the heights of Queber. The French, driven out of Canada, are com- 

n to relinquiſh all their poſſeſſions in Louiſiana eaſtward of the Miſ- 
fi 


ppi, the moſt beautiful tract of country, and enjoying the mildeſt climate 2 


in that part of the world. "ISIS CC ION | 
Thus at an immenſe expence, and with the loſs of many brave men, 
our colonies were preſerved, ſecured and extended fo far, as to render, 
it difficult to aſcertain the preciſe bounds bf our empire ih North America, 
to the northern and weſterm ſides; for to the n rd, it ſhould ſeem 
that we might extend our claims quite to the pole itſelf, nor does any 
nation feem ineltned 20 diſpute the property of this northernmoſt country 
wich us. If we ſhould chuſe to take our ſtand upon the: northern extre- 
mity, and look te Wards the ſouth, we have à territory extending 1 that 
aſpect, from the pode o Cape Florida, in the of Mexico, N. lat. 


25, and c6nſequently Hear 4000 miles long in a direct Rune; Which is the 
more valuable, as it inctudes the moſt temperate climates of this new. world, 
and ſuch as are beſt fuited rt ten eo But to the weſtward, 
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our boundaries feach to nations unknown even to the native Indians of 


ö Canada, If we might hazard a gonjectute, it is nearly equal to the extent 
78 of all Europe. This vaſt empire is all the way waſhed by the Atlantic 
1 ocean on the eaſt, and on the futh by the gulph of Mexico. We have 
EF already taken notice of the nut, St. Lawrence, the Miſſiſippi, the lakes 


of Canada; and other great bodies of water, which fertilize and enrich its 
northern and weſtern boundaties, as well as the interior parts. ; 
---In deſcribing the ſituation, extent, and boundaries of the numerous 
colonies which now. compole-this great empire, we have. totally rejected 
the accounts given us by partial French writers, as well as thoſe of Salmon, 
and other Engliſh. geographers, if men deſerve that name, who have wan- 
dered ſo widely. from a truth, and who have been at no pains to obtain 
the lateſt and moſt authentic information. This. we thought neceſſary to 
premiſe, that the reader may be prepared for the following table, which 
L will find to differ widely from any book of geography hitherto pub- 
' liſhed, being compoſed from the lateſt. treaties e beſt maps and 
drawings in conſequence of theſe treaties, the ſureſt guides in giving the 
geography of theſe important province. 
be multitude of iſlands, which lie between the two continents of 
North and South America, are divided among the Spaniards, Engliſh, 
and French. The Dutch indeed poſſeſs three or four ſmall iſlands, which 
in any other hands would be of no conſequence; and the Danes have one 
or two, but they hardly deſerve o be named among the proprietors of 
America, We ſhall now proceed to the particular provinces, beginning, 
according to our method, with the north; but as Labrador or New Bri- - 
tain, and the countries round Hudſon's Bay, with thoſe vaſt inhoſpitable 
vegions towards the pole, are little known, we can only include within 
. the following table, the colonies that have been formed into regular 


= 


. governments, Which bring us to the 5oth degree north lat, vin. 


7 r rn ift. ing} > BE. 
% ® Colonies, / Length Breadt. Chief Towns. fn 3 Belongs to | 
7 ——- — — — — 4 
eri et , go | 200 (Quebec, | I Great Britain] . 
* 91 1 Quebec .”*3 a 5 S219 ft M4 2 4 N 
- | {New Scotland 450 250 |Hallifax Ik | Dirto | 
Me England 550 | 200 Boſton 2760 W. Ditto ' 
— — — — — ä — — — 
ew rex 300 150 [Neu Tork Ditto 
3 ow ferfcy 1 | 60 [Perth Amboy ß F 
Pendants 30 | 249 [Philadelphia | Ditto 
a EPE 135 [Anapotis | | Dito | 
+»... (Virginia, ____|+ 750 | 240 [Willambuorg | | Dip. 
"2... {No.Cardinaygſ | |... [Wilmington, | © |} Dit þ.. 
80. Carolina | 70 380 Charles-tow nn | Ditto, | 
2 eorgia 4 “ Savannah Se Ditto 
. - | em —__ ____ = - — . 
If _—_ » 440 „ Auguſtin |" © © | Ditto 
Wet Florida | 30% 449 Penſacola 0 Ditto 
A  YLouifiana Bounds undeter. New Orleans © 4080 S. W. "Spai r 
1 3 — ' RE ͤ -w kk —„᷑: ——_— . 
c New Mexico AH; St. Fee Mts hadith of - | Fry 
-  _ J& California | 2000 | 1600 Jan | 4320 * We., - Die | 8 
ene l TIT =] 
Eee | agg SW. | Dio, | | 


* © Thi 1767, an idea was entertained of ſorming, at the expence af the.crown,/ thtee new 

- In inthe interior parts of North America, viz. one on the Waters between lake 

* — ops lake Erie, one in the IIlinois country, and one on the lower part of che 
ver ä N 5 
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ö The principal ra in "Nonh America belonging to 1 are, 


IsLANDS. [Length Breadt, | Chief Towns. Belongs to : 
25 Newfoundland | 350 |. 260 [Placentia © | Great Britain 58 
' [5 3.4. Cape Breran | 170 | 80 [Louiburg Bie B47 
= 6 $7. Jon's wk — 3 — Town . "i 
< 15% — | a, | 3 e F 40 
0 | 3 F jE The Bermuda —p_—_— 20,000 actes . George, | * "Ditto. « Ex 
PI FS The Bahama ditto[very numerous. —_ — "me — N 5 
4 | nnn 
| 418 { Jamaica 1 Kingſton _ — — LE. 4 
oth: 1 Tr | 
$624. 4 4 | Jr Ghrtopher's |. 120 | - © 7: [Baſſe-terre | Ditto: 7; 1 
410 * Antigunn 20 20 St. John's Bittox !. 
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mmonly called the country of the Eſquimaux, comprehendin 
Labrador, new North and South Wales, is bounded by unknown lands, 
and frozen ſeas, about the pole, on the north; by the Atlantic ocean on 


| N BR IT AIN, or the country lyin round Hudſon's bay, and 
abr 


 .. the eaſt ; by the bay and river of St. Lawrence and Canada, on the ſouth ; 
and by unknown lands on the weſt, | | 


- 


MovuxT4ains; The tremendous high mountains in this country towards 


© the north, their being eternally covered with ſnow, and the winds blow- 
ing from thence three quarters of the year, oceafion a degree of cold in 


the winter, over all this country, which is not experienced in any other 


part of the world in the ſame latitude.” Oni i | 
Rivers, BAYS, STRAITS, 1 Theſe are numerous in this . 
AND CAPES, | and take their names generally from the 


- | Engliſh navigators and comm anders, by whom they were firſt diſcovered ; 


the principal bay is that of Hudſon, and the principal ſtraits are thoſe of 


whence the ſeed comes is of great moment. All: this 

continuance of winter, and the barrenneſs of the earth which$comes from 
thence, is experienced in the latitude of 5 2; in the tem̃perate latitude 
» .of Cambridge, — 67 — 1 0 2 „ , . —_— . 


buſtar 
there are whales; morſes, ſeals, cod-fiſh, and a white fſiſh, preferable to 

| herriogs ;_ Jud in their rivers and freſh waters, pike, perch, carp, and 
..- trout, There haye been taken at port Nelſon, in one ſeaſon, 9o, ooo 
pPartridges, which are here as large as hens, and 25, 00 hares. 


Proper io ahſerye in general; that all the quadrupedes of this new world, 


Hudſon, Davies, and Belleiſle. e 8 
_ SoIL AND PRODUCE:] | This country is extremely harren; to the 


northward-of Hudſon's Bay, even the hardy pine- tree is ſeen no longer, 
and the cold womb of the earth is incapable of any better production than 


ſome miſerable ſhrubs, Every kind of European ſeed, which we have 


committed to the earth, in this inhoſpitable. climate, has hithertq pe- 
riſhed; but in all probability, we have not tried the ſeed of corn from the 


northern parts of Sweden and Norway; in ſuch caſes, the place from 
ſeverity, and long 


AntMALS.] Theſe are the-mooſe deer, ſtags, rein deer, bears, tygers, 


5 buffaloes, wolves, foxes, beavers, otters,” lyhxes, martins, ſquirrels, 


d wild cats, and hares. Of jth feathered kind, they have geeſe, 


— — oa. _ 


s, ducks, partridges, and all manner of wild fowls. Of fiſh, 


All the animals of theſe coumries are coated with a cloſe, foft, warm | 


fur. In ſummer there is here, as in other places, a variety in the colours 
of the ſeveral animals; when that ſeaſon is over, which holds only for 


three months, they all aſſume the livery of winter, and every fort of beaſts, 


and moſt of their fowls, are of the colour of the ſnow/; every thing ani- 

mate and inanimate is white. This is a Turprizing phenomenon.” But 
what is yet more ſurprizing, and what is indved one of the m Eng 
things, that draw the moſt inattentive to àn admiration of the Wha & 

and, tha 


goodneſs of Providence, is, that the dogs and (cats from that 
have been carried into Hudſon's Bay, on the approach of winter, have 
entirely changed their appearance, and acquired a much longer, ſofjcr, 
and thicker coat of hair than they had originally}... „ 
Before we advance further in the deſeription of America, it may be 
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are Teſs than thoſe of the ald even ſuch es are carried ſrom hence to 
breed there, are aften found to degenerate, but are never ſeen to improve. 
If with reſpect to ſize, we ſnould compare the animals of; the new and the 
old world, we ſhould find the one bear; no manner of proportion to 
the other. The Afiatic: elephant, for inſtance, often grows to above fif- 
teen feet high, while the tapurette, which is the largeſt pative of Americ: 
is not bigger than a calf of a year old. The lama, which, ſome alſo ea | 
the American camel, is ſtill leſs. Tbeir beaſts of prey are quite diweſted 
of that courage, which is ſo often fatal to man in Africa or Ata. [They | 
have no lions, nor, properly. ſpeaking, either leopard or tiger, Travel 
lers, however, have affixed thoſe names ta ſuch ravenous animals, as are 
there found moſt to reſemble thoſe of the antient continent. The congar, 
the taquar, and the: taquaretti among them, are deſpicable in compariſon 
of the tiger, the leopard, and the panther of Afia, The tiger of, Ben- 
gal has been known to meaſure fix: feet indlength, without including the 
tail, while the congar, or American tiger, as ſome affect to call it, ſel- 
dom exceeds three. All the animals, therefore, in the ſouthern parts of 
America, are different from thoſe in the ſouthern parts of the antient con- 
tinent; nor does there appear to be any eommon to both, but thoſe, which 
being able to bear the eolds of the north, n conti 
nent to the other. Thus the bear, the wolf, the rain-deer, the ſtag, an 
the beaver; are known as well by the inhabitants of New Britain, and 
Canada, as\Raſfſia; while the lion, the leopard, and the tigen, which arg 
natives of the ſouth with us, are utterly. unknown in ſouthern, America, 
But iſ the quadrupedes of America be ſmallet than thoſe of the antient 
continent, they are in much greater abundance; for it isa rule that ob- 
tuins thiough naiqre, and evidently; points out the wiſdom of the author 
of it, that the ſmalleſt animals multiply in the greateſt proportion. The 
goat, imported from Europe to ſouthern America, in à - fe generations 
becomes much deſs, but then it alſo becomes more-prolific; and inſtead of 
one kid'at a ume, or two at the moſt, generally produces five, fir, and 
ſometimes more. The wiſdom · of Providence in making formidable ani- 
mals unprolific is obvious; had che elephant, the rhinoceros, and the 
lion, the ſame degree of focundity with the rabbit, or the rat, all the arts 
of man would»ſoon: be unequal to the conteſt, and we ſhould. foon perceiye 
them become the tyrants df thoſe who call: theraſelyes the maſters of the 
Eereation; 043; od ni 9579 ee an 21 | hagen nf 


| © 9 £4 2 1 LIE NSCSD1 ER DIR LES 0h af 
-Pzr3ON8 AND HABITS. ]:-Dhe men of. this country ſhew great inge- 
nuity in their manner of kindling a fire, in eloathing rhemſelves,' and in 
preſerving theit eyts fromthe ill. effects of that glaring white Which every 
_ where-furroundvithem,- for che greatuſt part of the year : in other, reſpects 
they are very ſavage, In their ſhapes and faces they pg 00 the 
Americans whe live to the ſouthward; they are much more like the Lapr 
anders and Samoeids of Europe already deſceribed, from whom then are 
probably deſtended ? The other Americans ſeems ta be of a Tartar original. 
Ds sOoVvNY AMD counts ce] The knowledge of theſs gortbern 
Teas and countries, Wa wing to a projekt ſtarted in England for the difco- 
very of a north-weſt paſſage to China, and the Eaſt-Iodies, as early a5 the 
r 1576. Since then it has been frequently droppeds:-and as often - 


722 „ „ ar GS. ack 4 


.* 


revived, but never yet compleatod. Forbiſher anly duſeabered the main 
of New Britain, or Terra de Labrador and thoſe firaits;to Which be has 
given his name In 1585, John Navid failed rm Fonſmouth, and 


viewed that and the more noxtherly coaſts, but he ſeems never to have 


D K WT oo 


ted the bay. Hudſon made rene . 
e | | : 


- . 
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firſt in 1607, the ſecond in 1608, and his third and laſt in 1610. This 


bold and judicious navigator entered the ſtraits that lead into this new 


Mediterranean, the bay known by his name, coaſted a great part of it, 
and penetrated to 80 degrees and a half into the heart of the frozen zone. 
His ardour for the diſcovery not being abated by the diſſiculties he ſtrug- 

led with in this empire of winter, and world of froſt and ſnow, he ſtaid 

Non until the nn and ptepared in the beginning of 1611 to 

purſue his diſcoveries; but hi | 

out the fame ſpirit to ſupport. them, mutinied,; ſeiaed upon bim and 

ſeven of thoſe who were molt faithful to him, and ee them to the 

fury of the icy ſeas, in an open boat. Hudſon and. his companions were 


Re either ſwallowed up by the waves, or, gaining the inhoſpitable coaſt, 


were deſtroyed by the ſavages; 1 but the. ſhip and che reſt of the men 
returned home. N 26249 eee Mel. CE: act} 


13 


N EEO Ha 5 eb 7904 SPE 273 2 
The laſt attempt towards a diſcovery was made in 1746 by captain 


Ellis, who wintered as N degrees and a half; but thaugh 
the adventurers failed in the origi , purpoſe," for which they navigated 
this bay, their project, even in its failure, may be of great advantage to 
this country. The vaſt countries which ſurround; Hudſon's Bay, as we 


| have already obſerved, abound with animals, whoſe furs and ſkins are ex- 
_ cellent. In 1670, a charter Was granted to a company, which does not 


conſiſt of above nine or ten perſons, for the excluſive trade to this bay, 
and they have acted under it ever ſince with great benefit to the private 
men, who compoſe the company, though comparatively with little ad- 
vantage to Great Britain. The fur and peltry trade might bo carried on 
to a much greater extent, were it not entirely in the hands of this exclu- 
ſive company, Whoſe intereſted, not to ſay iniquitous ſpirit has been the 
ſubjec of long and juſt complaint. The company emplay four ſhips, 
with 130 ſeamen; They have four forts,' viz, Churchill, Nelſon, New 
Severn, and Albany, which ftand:on the weſt ſide of the bay, and are 


screw, who ſuffered equal hardſhips, with- 


garriſoned by 186 men. They export commodities to the value of 


16,0001. and bring heme returns to the value of 29, 340 l. which yield to 


the revenue 3,734. This includes the fiſhery in Hudſon's Ray. This 


commerce, {mall as it is, affords immenſe profits to the company, and 
even ſome advantages to Great Britain in general; for the commodities we 
exchange with the Indians for their ſkins and furs, are all manufactured 
in Britain; and as the Indians are hot very nice in their choice, thoſe 


things are ſent, of which we have the greateſt, plenty, and which; in the 
' mercantile phraſe are drugs 


ich us. Though the workmanſhip. too hap- 
pen to be in many reſpects ſo, deficient, that no civilized people | wi 
take it off our hands, it may be admired among che Indians. On the other 


hand, che fins and furs, We, bring from Hudſon's Bay, enter largely into 


our manufaQures,; and afford us materials for trading wich many nations 
of Europe, to great advantage. Theſe circumſtances tend to prove incon- 
teſtibly the immenſe benefit that would redound to Great Britain, b 

throwing open the trade to Hudſon's Bay, ſince even ita preſent roſtrained 


trade is ſo advantagegus, _ This company, it is probable, do not find their 
trade ſo 'advantageons now, as it was beſure we got poſſeſſion of Canada. 


The only attempt made to trade:with Labrador, has been directed Ferdl 
the fiſhery. - Great, Britain has no ſettlement here, though the annual 
produce of the fiſhery, amounting to upward of 49,0501. and the natural 
advantages of the copntry ſhauld encourage us to ſet about this debgn., . 
« * wy I's. * . £4 2 1 {1 ER AR gi dr £657 Dun z Fee 
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| Bounnanuns/] T* French comprehended under the e es 
Canada, a very large territory, taking into 
their 8 part of new Scotland, New En gland avd New York, 1 the 
caſt; and to the weſt, extending it as Er as the Pacific Ocean. That 
part, however, which they hive been able to cultivate, and which-bore 
the face of a colony, lay chiefly upon the banks of the OT, 4 wr 


rence, and the numerous ſmall rivers falling i into that dream. T N | 
reduced by the Britiſh arms in the late war, is now formed into a wont 


colony, called the Province of Quebec, See the Reyal Proclamation, a 


Ak Ann CLIMATE.) The climate of this extenſive province is not 


very different from the northern colonies, but as it is much further from 


the ſea, and more northerly than a preat part of theſe provinces, it has a 
much ſeverer winter, though the air is generally, clear; but like moſt of 
thoſe American tracts, chat do not he too far to the northward, the fum- 
mers are very hot and/exceeding pleaſant. 


Soi Av FRODYCE7)" Though the climate be « cold, and, the winter | 


long and tedious, the foil is in general. very. rags in many parts 


de. Dory fertile, in wheat, barley, 'rye, with oth f grains, fruits, 5 


and vegetables; tobacco, in particular, 28 — 2 is much culti- 
vated. The iſſe of Orleans, near Qgebec, and the lands upon the river 
St. Lawrence, and other rivers, are remarkable for. the richneſs of their 
ſoil. The meadow grounds in Canada Which are well watered yield 
excellent graſs, and bręed vaſt numbers of great and ſmall eattle. As 


we are now entering upon the cultiyated provinces of - Britiſh America, 


and as Canada, ſtretching a conſiderable way upon the back of our other 


ſettlements, contains almaſt all the different ſpecies: of wood, and animals, 
that are found in theſe colonies, we ſhall, to. avoid repetitions, ſpeak" of 


them here at ſome length. 


TiusER AND PLANTS: ] The upeultivated parts of North America, 


contain the greateſt ſoreſts in the world. They are a continued wood, 
not planted by the hands of men, and in all a Ae gene as old as the 
world itſelf. Nothing is more magnificent to t 


that even among thoſe perſons who' have taken moſt | pains to know them, 
there is not one perhaps that knows half the number. The province we 
are deſcribing, produces, amongſt others, two ſorts of pines, the white 
and the red; four ſorts of firs ; do ſorts of cedar and as: 


the mungrel, and the baſtard; three ſorts of wallout-trees,, the hard, % 
ſoft, and. the ſmoothʒ vaſt numbers of | beech-trees, and White ; 


white and red elms, and poplars. The Indians hollow the red elms into 4A 


canoes,” ſome of which, made out of one piece, will contain 20 perſons; 
otherg are made of the bark, the different pieces of which they, ſew toge- 
ther with the inner rind, and daub over the ſeams. with pitch, or rather. a 
bituminous matter reſembling pitch, to prevent their 


e Ae e a] 


7 


e fight; the trees Joſe 
themſelves in the clouds, and there 16 foe Wee gious variety of ſpecies, 


the white and 
the red; the male and female maple ; three ſorts, of am- erde, the free, 


— the 
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the bears audild cats take up their habitation in, the hollow ęlms, and 
remain the! April. Here are alſo found Es plumearees, 
the vinegar-tree, the fruit of which, infuſed in water, produces vinegar ; 
an aquatic plant, called alaco, the fruit of which may be made into a 
confection; the white thorn 3 the cotton- tree, on the top of which grow 
ſeveral tufts of flowers, which, when ſhakey in the morying,. before the 
dew falls off, produce honey, thgt may be boiled up into ſugar; the ſeed 


being a pod, containing à very fine kind of cotton; the ſun-plant, which 


| Teſembles à marigold, and grows to the 8 of ſeyen or eight feet; 


Turkey corn, French beans, gourds, melons, capilläire, and the hop-plant. 


Me rals AND MINERALS-] Near Quebec is a fine lead- mine, and 


| An ſome of the mountains, we are told, ſilder has been found, though we 


have not heard that any great advantage has been made of it as yet. This 
country alſo abounds with coals. eee T3909 Tal old a 10 $28t 2:5 
+ Rivuxs.]-* The rivers branching through this country are very nume- 
vous, and many of them large, bold, and deep. The principal are, the 
Outtauais, St. John's, Seguinay, Deſprairies; and Trois Rivieres but 
they are all ſwallowed up by the river St. Lawrence. This river: ifſues 


from the lake Ontario, and taking its courſe” north-eaſt,” waſhes'Montreal, 
Were it receives the Outtauais, and forms many fertile iſlands. It con- 


tinues theiſame coarſe, and meets the tide upwards of 400 miles from the 


_ ſea, where it is navigable for large veſſels ;' and below Quebec, 320 miles 
from the ſea, it becomes broad, and ſo oo that ſhips of the Tine contri- 


bbuted, in the laſt war; to reduce that capital. After receiving in its pro- 


W x yr; innumerable ſtreams, this grent river falls into the ocean; at Cape 
oſie 


res, Where it is go miles broad, and where the cold is intenſe; and 


the ſea boiſterevs. In its prograſs it forms u variety df 1 N 


and iſlands, many of chem „ e eee pleaſant. 
„ Lax Rs.] The great river St. Laurence, is that enly upon which the 
Freuch (now ſubjects of Great- Britain) have ſettlements of any note; but 


I we look forward into futurity, it is nothing improbable that Canada, 
and choſe vaſt regions to the weſt, will be enabled of themſelves to carry 


on a confiderable trade upon the great lakes of freſh water, which theſe 


: countries environ; Here are five lakes, the ſmalleſt of Which is à piece 
_ {of {ſweet water reuter than any in the ©ther parts ef the world; theſe 


are, the lake Ontario, which is no leſs than 200 leagues in circum- 
ference; Erie; or Oſwego, longer. but not fo: broad, is about the ſame 


extent. That ef the Huron ſpreadls greatly in width, and is in circum- 
ſerence not leſs than 300, as is that of Michigan, thougk like lake Erie, 
ie js rather long and comparatively narrow. - But the lake Superior, which 


contains ſeveral large iflands, is 500 leagues in che eiteuit . All of: theſe 
-are navigable by any veſſels; and they all communicate with one another, 


. <except "that the palſage between Erie” and Ontario, is interrupted by a 


Rupendous fall or cataract, which is called the falls of Niagara,” The 
Water here is near'a mile wide, where the rock crofles it, not in à direct 


Une, but In che form of a paffemden, Wpen it comes to the perpen. 


icular fall, which is 170 feet, no words can expreſs the conſternation of 


travellers at ſeeing G great a boy ef water falling; 8 violently 


thrown, from ſo great an height,” upon the rodks below; främ whence it 
again rebounds te- a very great height, appearing White as ſnow; being 
W'eovverted 100 Foath Wirpaph "of vidlent"ngithtions: Tue noiſe of 
this fall is often“ heard at the diſtance of fiſteen miles, and ſometimes 
mych farther. The tapotf ariſing from the fall may-Tomerimes be ſeen 
at 3 great diſtance, appear log Hike à cloud, or pillar of mak, and in the 
AE. A | + appearance 


? 
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more pliable; but give the-fine*down fat is mändfactured into hats, that 
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appearance of a rainbow, whenever the ſun and the poſition of the tran 
velier favours; Many beaſts-and fawls here loſe their lives, by attempting 
to ſwim, or croſs the ſtream in the current above the fall, and are found 


daſhed in pieces below, and ſometimes the Indians, through careleſſneſs or 


drunkenneſs, have met with the ſame fate; and perhaps no place in the 
world is frequented by ſueh a number of eagles as are invited hither by 


the carnage of deer, Elks, bears, c. on which they feed. The river St. 
Laurence, as we have already obſerved, is the outlet of theſe lakes; by 
which they diſehatge themſelves into the ocean. The French have built 
forts at; che ſeveral ſtraits, by which theſe lakes communicate with each 
other, as well as where the laſt of them communicates with the river. 
By theſe they effectually ſecured to themſelves the trade of the lakes, and 
an influence upon all the nations of America which lay near them 


* 


© Aninars.] Theſe make the moſt curious, and hitherto the moſt inte- 


reſting part of the natural hiſtory of Canada. It is to the ſpoils of 'theſs 


chat we owe the materials of many of our manufactures, and moſt of the 
commeree as yet carried on between us and the country we have been 
deſeribing. The animals that find ſhelter and nouriſhment in the im- 


menſe foreſts of Canada, and which indeed traverſe the uncultivated 
rts of all this continent, are ſtags, elks, deer, bears, foxes, martins, 
wild cats, ferrets, weſels, ſquirrels'of a large ſize and greyiſh hue, bares, 


and rabbits. The ſouthern parts in particular breed great numbers of 


wild bulls, deer of a ſmall ſize, divers ſorts of roebucks, goats, wolve 
Kc. The marſhes, lakes, and pools, Which in this country are very 
numerous, ſwarm with otters, beavers or caſtors, of which the wkite are 


* 1 


highly valued, being ſcarce, as well as the right black kind. The | 


American beaver, though reſembling the creature known in Europe by 


that name, has many particulars which render jit the moſt curious animal 


we are acquainted with. It is near four feet in length, aud weighs fixty 


or ſeventy pounds; they live from fifteen to twenty years, and the females 
generally: bring forth four young ones at a time. Ile is an amphibious 


— # 16 — continues not ſong at a time in the water, but yet can- 


live without frequently bathing in it. The ſavages, who waged a 
continual -War with this animal, believed chat it was a rational creature; 
Hved in“ ſociety, and was r by a leader, reſembling their oA 
ſachem or prince. It mult indeed be allowed, that the curious accounts 


given of this animal by ingenious travellers, the manner in Which it con- 


ktrives ies - habĩtation, provides food to ſerve duriug the winter; and always 


in proportion to the continuance and ſeverity of it, are ſufficient to ſhew 


the nent apprdaches of inſtinct to reaſon, and even in ſome inſtances the 


1periority of the former. Their colours are different; black, brown, 
w ite, yellow, and Rraw-colour,' but it is obſerved; that the lighter their 


colour; the leſs quantity of far they are cloathed With; and live in warmer 


elimates. The fur of the beaver are of two kinds, the dry and the 
green the dty fur is the frm before it is applied to aby uſe; the green Are 
the furg that are worn, after being {eyed to one another, by the Indians, 


Both che Dutch and Engli hade pr eps making ex- 


cellent elsths; glores, ng iodkings, as wall'#s "hats, from "the" beaver 


| his oft animal produces. the true caltorcgtn; 
Chich. is contained in bags in the lower part oF the belly, different Hot 
che teſticles?" che value of this Afug is well new: Phe fleſh of tu b 


round his body, and cut his throat in a moment. 
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3 The muff rat is a diminutive, kind of. beaver, (weighing, about five or 
fix pounds) which it reſembles in every thing but its tail; and it affords- | 


* 


a very ſtrong muſ. | 


TC IE FOETST C10 11.1677 13} 553 3 * | 
IT The elk is of the fize of a horſe or mule. Many extraordinary medi- 


einal qualities, particularly for curing the falling fickneſs, are aſcribed to 
the hoof of the left foot i this animal. Its fieſh is very agreeable and 
nouriſhing, and its colour a mixture of light-grey and dark-red. They 
love the cold countries; and when the winter affords them no graſs, they 
guaw the bark of trees, It is dangerous to approach very near this animal 


to him, and while the deluded animal ſpends his fury on theſe, he takes 


proper meaſures to diſpatch him. 


* 


hocken en enn dan SOASDRATFD 
There js. a carnivorous animal here, called the carcajou, of the feline 
or cat kind, with a tail fo long, that Charlevoix ſays he twiſted it ſeveral 
times round his body. Its body is about two feet in length, from the 


end of the ſnout to the tail. It is ſaid, that this animal, winding him- 


elf about A tree, will dart from thence upon the elk, twiſt bis ſtrofg tail 
. The buffaloe, à Kind of wild ox, has much dbe ſame appearance with 
thoſe of Europe; his body is coyered with a black wool, which is highly 


eſteemed, The fleſh of the ſemale is very good; and the buffaloe hides 


as ſoft and pliable as chamoes leather, bot ſo very ſtrong, that the 
cklers which the Indians make * are hardly penetrable by a muſket 


ball. The Canadian roebuck is a domeſtic animal, but differs in no other 


reſpect from thoſe of Europe. Wolves; are ſcarce in Canada, but they 
afford the fineſt furs in all the. country: their fleſh is white, and good to 
eat; and they purſue their prey to the tops of the talleſt trees. The black 
ſoxes are greatly eſteemed, and very ſcarce; but thoſe of other colours 


are more common: and ſome on the Upper Miſſiſippi are of a filver 


colour, and very beautiful. They live upon water -fowls, Which they 


decoy within their clutches by a ;thouſand- antic tricks, and then ſpring. 
vpon and devour. them. The. Canadian poll-cat has a-moſt., beautiful 


white fur, except.the tip of his tail, which is as black as jet. Nature 
has given this animal ng defence but its urine, the ſmell ↄf which is into- 


7 — 


lerably nauſeous, this, When attacked, it.ſprinkles plentifully on its tail, 


and throws it on the aſfailant. The Cangdjan, wood-rat. is of a; beautiful 


Glver colour, with a buſhy tail, and twice as big as the European; the 


ſemale carries under her belly a bag, which ſhe opens. and, ſhuts at plea- 
ſure; and in that ſhe, places her young when purſued. Here are three 
forts of ſquirrels; that called the flying; {quirrel, will leap 40 paces and 


more, ſrom one tree to another. This little animal is eaſily tamed, and 


is very lively, except when aſleep, which is often the caſe; and he puts 
up Wherever he can find a place, in one's ſleeve, pocket or muff; he 


rſt, pitches on his, maſter, whom he will diſtinguiſh among 20 perſons. 


The Canadian porcupine is leſs than a middling dog; when roaſted, be 


2 eats full as well as a fucking pig. The haxes and rabbits. differ little from 
woſe in Europe, only. 4 7 lp 70 in winter, There are tg ſarts of 
iſh, and 


bears here, one of a redd other of 8 black colour, ; but the 


former is ibe moſt dangerous... The bear is not naturally een 


when wounded, or oppreſſed witch hunger. They run themſelves, very, 
poor in the month of july, when it is ſomewhat dangerous to meet them; 


and they are {aid to ſupport themſelves during the winter, when the ſnove | 


port tene b 0 f 15 
deep, by ſucking their paws, Scarcgavy thing 
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when he is hunted, as he-ſometimes ſprings furiouſly. on his purſuers, and 
_ _ + tramples them to pieces. To prevent this, the hunter throws his clothes 


7 A X 2 , F 
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among the Indians is undertaken with greater ſolemnity than hunting the 
bear; and an alliance with a noted bear-hunter, who has killed ſeveral 
in one day, is more eagerly ſought after than that of one who has reu- 
dered himſelf famous in war. The reaſon is, becauſe the chace ſupplies 
the family with both food and raiment, NORTE 0 
Of the feathered creation, they have eagles, falcons, goſhawks, ter- 
cols, partridges, grey, red, and black, with long tails, which they ſprea# 
out as à fan, and make a very beautiful appearance; woodcocks are 
| ſcarce in Canada, but ſnipes, and other  water-game, are plentifal. A 
Canadian raven is. ſaid by ſome writers to eat as well as a pullet, and aw 
owl better. Here are black-birds; ſwallows, and larks; no. lefs than 22 
different ſpecies of ducks, and a great number of ſwans, turkeys, 7 
buſtards, teal, water-hens, cranes, and other large water- owl; but always 
at a diſtance from houſes. The Canadian woodpecker is a beautiful bird. 
Thruſhes and goldfinches are found here; but the chief Canadian bird of 
melody is the white · bird, which is a kind of ortolan, very ſhowy, and 
remarkable for ——— the return of ſpring. The fly- bird is thonght 


to be the moſt beautiful of any in nature; wich all bis plomsge, he % u ñ?k-:ꝓ 
bigger than a cock. chafer, and he makes a noiſe with his wings like the 
humming of a large fly. eri d 25062 e TIA 


Among the reptiles of this country, the rattle-· ſnalte only deſerves atten- 
tion. Some of them are as big as a man's leg, and five or ſik ſeet is 
length. What is moſt remarkable in this animal is the tail, Which is * 
ſcaly like a coat of mail, and on which it is faid there grows every err 
one ring, or row of ſcales; ſo that they know its age by its tail, as ws 1 
do that of a horſe by its teeth. In moving, it makes a rattling noſſe. 
from which it has its name. The bite of this ſerpent is mortal, fa 
remedy is not applied immediately. In all places where this dangeous | 
reptile is bred, there grows a plant which is called rattle-ſuake her; the 
root of which (ſuch is the ous of Providence) is a certain antidote 
againſt the venom of this ſerpent, and that with the moſt ſimple prepa- 
ration, for it requires only to be pounded' or chewed, and applied Hike a 
plaiſter to the wound. The-rattle-ſnake ſeldom! bites paſſengers, unleſs it 
is provoked, and never darts itſelf at any perſon without firſt rattling three 
| times with its tail. When 2323 if it has but a little time to reco te, 
it folds itſelf round, with the head in the middle, and then darts iter 
with great fury and violence againſt its purſuers: neverthelefs, the ſavages - 
chace it, and find its fleſh very good, which is uſed by the American apo- 
thecaries in particular caſes; . 
Some writers are of opinion that the fiſheries in Canada, if propei 
improved, would be more likely to enrich that country than eren the fur 
trade, The river St. Lawrence contains perhaps the greateſt variety - 
any in the world, and theſe in the greateſt plenty and of the beſt ſorts. © 
gheſides the great variety of other fiſh in the rivers and lakes, are ſea- 
wolves, ſea cows, porpoiſes, the lencornet, the goberque, the ſeaiplaile, 52 
ſalmon, trout, turtle, - lobſters,” the 'chaouraſon, ſturgeon, the achipay, ——_ 
the gilthead, tunny, ſhad, lamprey,” ſmelts, conger. eels, mackatel, foals, 7 
herrings, anchovies, and pilchards. The ſea-wolf, ſo called from its 
- chowling, is an amphibious creature; the largeſt are ſaid to weigh 2008 * 
pounds; their fleſh is good eating: but the profit of it lies in the oil, 
which is proper ſor burning, and currying of leather; their ſkins make 
excellent coverings for trunks, and though not ſo fine as Morocco leather, 7 
they preſerve their freſhneſs better, and are leſs liablebtufcracks. The 
ſhoes. and boots made of thoſe ſkins let in no water, and, When oy > 
"BYE api n 39 2717 $22 3% 22447257 TIRES, Ss 
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643 BRITISH 'AMERICA: Canada; 
tanned, make excellent and laſting covers for feats, The Canadian fea- | 
cow is larger than the ſea-wolf, but reſembles it in figure: it has two 
teeth of the thickneſs. and length of a man's arm, that, when grown, 
Jook like horns, and are very ſine ivory as well as its other teeth. Some 
of the porpoiſes of the river St. Lawrence are ſaid to yield a hogſhead of 
oil; and of their ſkins waiſteoats are made, which are exceſſive ſtrong 
and muſket proof. The lencronet is a kind of kuttle- fiſn, quite round, 
or rather oval there are three ſorts of them, which differ only in ſize; 
ſome being as large as a hogſhead, and others but a foot long ; they catch 
only the laſt, and that with a torch: they are excellent eating. The 
goberque has the taſte and ſmell of a ſmall. cod. The fea-plaiſe is good 
eating; they are taken with long poles armed with iron hooks. The 
ehaouraſou is an armed fiſh, about five feet long, and as thick as a man's 
thigh, reſembling a pike; but is covered with ſcales that are proof againſt 
a dagger: its colour is a ſilver grey; and there grows under his mduth a 
Ibng bony ſubſtance, ragged at the edges. One may readily conceive; 
that an animal ſo well fortified is a ravager among the inhabitants of the 
watef: but we have few inſtances of -frſh making prey of the feathered 
creation, which this fiſh! does, however, with much art. He conceals 
himſelf among the canes and reeds, in ſuch a manner that nothing is 
to be ſeen beſides: his weapon, which he holds raiſed perpendicularly, 
ahove the ſurface of the water: the ſowls, which come to take reſt; 
mümagining the weapon to be 'only a withered reed, perch upon it, but 
they are no ſooner alighted, than the-fifle opens his throat, and makes 
ſuch a ſudden motion to ſeize his prey, that it ſeldom: eſcapes him. 
his, fiſh is an inhabitant of the lakes. The ſturgeon is both a freſh and 
li. water fiſh, taken on the coaſt of Canada and the lakes, from eight 
to twelve feet long, and proportionably thick. There is a ſmall kind of 
ſturgeon, the fleſh of which is very tender and delicate; The achigau; 
and the gilthead, are fiſh- peculiar to the river St. Lawrence. Some of 
the rivers breed a kind of crocodile; that differs but little from thoſe of 
mie Nile - Tre $6 164 Vimo Ertiuniy, 134 | 
IxNAUITANTS AND [PRINCIPAL wN S.] Before the late war, the 
banks of che river St. Lawrence, above Quebec, were vaſtly 13 
but we cannot preciſely determine the number of French and Engliſh 
ſettled in this province, who are undoubtedly upon the encfeaſe. The 
different tribes of Indians in Canada are almoſt innumerable; but theſe 
people are obſerved to decreaſe in population where the Europeans are moſt 
numerous, owing Chiefly to the immoderate uſe of ſpirituous liquors, of 
which they are exceſſively fond. But as liberty is the ruling paſſion of the 
Indians, we may naturally ſuppoſe that as the Europeans advance, the 
former will retreat to more diſtant regions. eee 
Quebec, the capital, not only of this province, but of all Canada, is ; 
ituated at the confluence of the rivers St. Lawrence and St. Charles, or 
' the little river, about 320 miles from: the ſea. It is built on a rock, partly | 
of marble and partly of ſlate. The town. is divided into an upper and a | 
lower; the houſes in both are of ſtone; and built in a tolerable manner. | 
I be fortifications are ſtrong, though not regular. The town is covered | 
with a regular and beautiful citadel," in which the govemor-refides. || The | 
| 
| 


number of inhabitants are computed at 12 or 15, 00. The river, which 
from the fea hither is four or five leagues: broad, narrows all of a ſudden 
to about à mile: wide. The harbqur,” which lies oppoſite the town, is 
ſaſe and commodious, and about five fathomi' deep. It is flanked by two 
baſtions, that are raiſed 25 feet from the ground, which is about the 
height of the tides at the time of the equinox. . Prom 


- 
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fell into the hands of the Enp 


governments, via. Quebec, Montreal, and Trois Rivieres. 
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From Quebec to Montreal, which is about 170 miles, in ſailing: up 1 
river St. Lawrence, the eye is entertained with beautiful land ſcapes, the 
banks being in many places uery bold and ſteep, and qhaded with lofty: 
trees. The farms lie pretty cloſe all the way; ſeveral gentlemens-houſes;. 
neatly built, ſhew themſelves at intervals, and there is all the apprar- 
ance of a flouriſning colony ; but there are few towns or villagest 
It is pretty much like the well ſettled parts of Virginia and Maryland. 


where the planters are wholly within themſelves. Many beautiful iſlands, 


are interſperſed in the channel of the ver, which have an agreeable ef. 
fect upon the eye. After paſſing the Richlieu iſtands, the ait becomes ſo 


mild and temperate, that the traveller thinks himſelf tranſported to ano- 


ther climate but this is to he underſtood of the ſummer months. 

The town called Trois Rivieres, or the Three Rivers, is about half way 
between, Qaebec and Montreal, and hus its name from three rivers which 
join their currents here, and fall into the St. Lawrence., It is much fre - 


quented by ſeveral nàtionz of Indians, who, by means of theſe rivers; 


reſort hither and trade” with the inhabitants in various kinds of furs: and 
ſkins,” The country here is pleaſant, and fertile in corn, fruit, &c. and 
great numbers of handſomehouſes land on botli ſides the river s. 


Montreal ſtands on an iſland in the river St/ Lawrence, which is ten 


leagues in length and four in bfeadth, at the foot of a mountain whicke 
gives name to it, about half à league from the ſouth More; | While the 


rench had poſſeſſion of Canada, both the city and: iſland of Montreal 


belonged to private proprietors; who had improved them ſo well, that tlie 
whole iſland was become à moſt detightful ſpot, and produced every thing 
that could adminiſter to the conveniences of life. The cjry forms am 
oblong ſquare, divided by 5 well formed ſtreets; and when it 

hy” che houſes were built in a very hand- 
ſome manner, and every houſe might be ſeen at one view from the harbour 
or from the ſouthernmoſt ſide of the river, as the hill on the ſide of which 


the town ſtands, falls gradually to the water. This place is ſurrounded 


by a wall and a dry ditch, and its fortifications have been much imptoted 
by the Bngliſn. Montreal is nearly as large as Quebec; but ſince it fell 


into the hands of the Eugliſn ĩt hath ſuffered much by fire. 
/Govennuent.)] Before che late war, the French lived in affluence, 


being free from all taxes, and having full liberty to hunt, fiſh, fell timber, 
and to ſow and plant as much land as they could cultivate. By the eapitu- 
lation granted to the French, when this country was reduced, both indi- 


viduals and communities are entitled to all their former rights and pri- 
vileges. The Roman- eatholie is Kill to continue their eſtabliſhed religion; 


but the king of Great Britain ſuceeeds to all the power and prerogatires 
of which the French king was poſſeſſed. Canada 1s now divided — g 

TrxaDE AND COMMERCE.] By expelling the French from the back of 
our ſettlements, we ſecured them from the danger of being moleſted or 
attacked by an active and formidable enemy, and enabled our people to 
attend, with proper ſpirit and induſtry, to agriculture, and the improve - 


ment of that country. While the important conqueſt of Canada removed 


a rival powet from that part of North America, it put us in the ſole ofs 
ſeſſion of the fur and peltry trade, the uſe” and importance of which is 
well known to the manufacturers of Great-Britain, and enables us to 
extend the ſcale of a general comme re. 

The nature of the climate, ſeverely cold in winter, and the -pebple 
manufacturing nothing, ſhews what Canada principally wants from Eu- 


| rope; 
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rope ; wine, or rather rum, cloths,. chiefly coarſe; linen, and wrought 

iron. The Indian trade requires rum, tobacco; a ſort of duffil blankets, 

gums, powder, balls, and flints, kettles, hatchets, toys; and trinkets of 
kinds. FE N ee NN 


While this country was poſſeſſed by the French; -the Indians ſupplied 
8 them with peltry: and the French had traders, who; in the manner of 


the original inhabitants, traverſed the vaſt lakes and rivers in canoes, 
with incredible induſtry and patience; carrying their goods into the re- 
moteſt partg of America, and amongſt nations entirely unknown. to us. 
- Theſe agaii brought the market home to them, as the Indians were thereby 
© habituatedito trade with them. For this purpoſe, people from all parts, 
erxen from the diſtance of 1000 miles, came to the French fair at Montreal, 
which began in June, and ſometimes laſted three months. On this occaſion, 
many ſolemnities were obſerved, guards were placed, and the governor 
aſſiſted to preſezve order, in ſuch; a concourſe, and ſo great a variety of 
favage: nations. But ſometimes great diſorder and tumults happened; 
and the Indians, being ſo fond of brandy, frequently gave for a dram all 
they were poſſeſſed of. It is remarkable, that many of theſe nations, 
actually paſſed by our ſettlement of Albany in New Vork, and travelled 
200 miles further to Montreal, though they might have purchaſed the 
goods cheaper at the former. So much did the French exceed us in the 
arts of winning the affections of theſe ſavage??2?k 
Since we became poſſeſſed of Canada, our trade with that country em- 
ploys 34 ſhips, and 400 ſeamen. Their exports, at an average of three 
years, in ſkins, furs, ginſeng, ſnake-root, capillaire and wheat, amount 
to 105, 500 l. Their imports from Great-Britain, in a variety of articles, 
are computed at nearly the ſame ſum. It is unneceſſary to make any 
remarks on the value and importance of this trade, which not only ſup- 
plies us with unmanufadtured materials, indiſpenſibly neceſſary in many 
Articles of our commerce, but alſo takes in exchange, the manufactures of 


our own country, or the production of our other ſettlements in the Eaſt | 


and Welt ladies. | HORS Det nw} 
ZBut with all our attention to the trade and peopling of Canada, it will 
be impoſſible to overcome certain inconveniences, proceeding from natural 
cCauſes ; I mean the ſeverity: of the winter, which is ſo exceſſive from 


N 5 December to 7 55 that the greateſt rivers are frozen ovef, and the ſnow 


lies commonly from four to ſix feet deep on the ground, even in thoſe 


. parts of the country, which lie three degrees ſouth of London, and in the 


temperate latitude of Paris. Another inconvenience ariſes. from: the falls 
in the river St. Lawrence, below Montreal. which prevent ſea veſſels from 


. : 


refore with Canada, and the immenſe regions beyond it, will always 
de interrupted during the winter-ſeafon,: until roads are formed, that can 


de tiavelled without danger from the Indians. For it may here be obierved, 


that theſe ſayage people oſten commence hoſtilities againſt us, without any 


5. previous notice; and frequently, without any provocation, they commit 


the moſt horrid ravages for a long time with impunity. But when at laſt 


\. + their-barbarities have rouſed the ſtrength of our people, they are not 


aſhamed to beg a peace; they know we always grant at readily; | 
* miſe it ſhall —— lo _— the ſun and — and — N "A 
till ſome incident, 0 en co-operating with ill uſage. 1 Jo man 
eur traders, gives them a freſh opportunity of renewing their eruelties. 
J. See-the-genetal account of America 
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etrating to that emporium of inland commerce. Our communication 
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OUNDED by the river St: Lawrence on the north: 
e ee by the gulph of St. Lawrence, andthe Atlantie 
* 3 ſame ocean, Huth; and by Canada and New- Eng- 

_ Raves 2 The river of St. Lawrence forms te northern boundary, 
The rivers iſgouche and Nipiſiguit run from weſt to eaſt, and fall into the 
bay of St. Lawrence. The rivers.of St. John, 'Paſſamagnadi, Penobſcot, 
and St. Croix, which run from north to ſouth, fall into Fundy bay, or 
the ſea a little to the eaſtward of it. 
+ SEAS, BAYS AND Car Es. , The ſeas adjoining to it are, the Atlantic 


- 
. 


| Bounpanms.] 


C 


ocean, Fundy bay, and the gulph of St. Lawrence. The leſſer bays + 

Chenigto and Green bay upon the Iſthmus, which joinsthe north part of 
Nova Scotia to the ſouth 3 and che bay of Chaleurs on che north-eaſt ; 
the bay of Chedibucto on the ſouth-eaſt ; the bay of the" iſlands," the ports 
of Bart, Chebucto, Proſper, St. Margaret, La Heye, pbrt Maltois, pott 
Ryſignol, port Vert and port Joly, on the fouth-; port Ly Tour, on the 
ſouth-eaſt.z port St. Mary, Annapolis, and Minas on the ſouth; fide of 
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The ier capes are, cape Portage, Ecoumenac, To6armentin, cap. 
Port and Epis, on the eaſt. Cape Fogeri, and cape Canceau, on the 
ſouth-eaſt. Cape Blanco, cape Vert, cape Theodore, cape Dore, "cape 
Le Heve, and cape Negro, on the ſouth. Cape Sable, and cape'Fouthe, 
on the Orb. TENT eee enen nne, 
. Laxzs.] The lakes are very numerous, but have not yet received 
purticular mate , œ˙Äw‚f Ter nat PO 
_ ClimaTs.] The climate of this country, though within the Tempe- 

| Fage Zone, has been found rather unfavourable to European conſtitutions. 


hey are wrapt up in the gloom. of a fog during great part of the year, 
and for four or five months it is intenſely cold. But though the cold in 
e e e yrext, ep Cond on preihallys" Reta 
to prepare the body for enduring bott. 
_ $o11-anD exRODUCE.] From ſuch an unfavourable climate little can 
be expected. New Scotland is almoſt a continued foreſt; and agriculture, 
though attempted by the Englith ſettlers,” has hitherto made little progreſs. 
| In . moſt. parts, the ſoil is chin and barren, the corn it produces of a 
| ſhrivelled kind like rye, and the graſs intermixed with a cold ſpungy 
.moſs, . However, it is not uniformly bad; there are tracts in the penin- 
fula to the ſouthward, which do not yield. to the beſt land in New Eng- 
land; and, in general, the foil is adapted to the produce of hemp and 
flax. The A is extremely proper for ſhip- building, and produces 
% V ⁵ ⁵ ⁵ ⁵⁵⁵⁵ DTF ĩ ITO. 
Anzugs. This country is not deficient in the animal productions of 
the neighbouring provinces, particularly deer, beaver, and otters. Wild 
fowl, and all manner of game, and many kinds of European fowls and 
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quadrupeds have, from time to time, been brought into it, and thrive 
well. At the coſe of March, the fiſh begin to ſpawn, when they enter 
the rivers in fuch ſhoals, as are incredible. Herrings come up in April, 
and the ſturgeon and ſalmon in May. But the moſt valuable appendage 
of New Scotland, is the cape Sable todft; along which. is one continued 
range of cod-fſhing banks, and excellent harbours. - - 
HisTORY, SETTLEMENT, CHIEF }3 Notwithſtanding the forbidding 
| _ TOWNS AND COMMERCE. | appearance of this country, it 
was here that ſome of the firſt European ſettlements were made. The firſt 
t of lands in it were given by James I. to his ſecretary Sir William 
Alexander, from whom it had the name of Nova Scotia, or New Scotland. 
Since then it has Frequently changed hands, from one private proprietor 
to another, and from the French to the Engliſh nation backward and for- Y 
ward. It was not confirmed to the Engliſh, till the peace of Utrecht, j 
and their defign in acquiring it, does not ſeem to have ſo much ariſen 
mY any proſpe& of direct profit to be obtained by it, as from an appre- 
zenſion that the French, by poſſeſſing this province, might have had it in 
thelr power to annoy our other ſettlements. © Upon this principle, 3000 
families were tranſported in 1749, at the charge of the government, into 
this country, The town they erected is called Hdllifax, from the earl of 
that name, to whoſe wiſdom and care we owe this ſettlement. . The town 
of Hallifax ſtands upon ChebuQto bay, very commodioufly ſituated for the 
7 and has a communication with, moſt parts of the province, either 
by land carriage, the ſea, or navigable rivers, with a fine harbour, where 
2 ſmall ſquadron of ſhips of war lies during the winter, and in ſummer 
puts to ſea, under the command of a commodore, for the protection of 
8 = fiſhery, and to ſee that the articles of the late peace,” relating thereto, 
are duly obſerved-by the French. The town has an entrenchment, and 
1s ſtrengthened with forts of timber. Three regiments of men are ſta- 
- tioned Jn it, to protect the inhabitants from the Indians, whoſe reſent- 
ment, however excited or fomented, has been found implacable againſt 
te Engliſh. The number of inhabitants is faid to be 15 or 16,000, who 
live very comfortably by the trade they carry on in furs and naval ſtores, 
by their fiſheries, and its being the refidence of the governor, and the 
, garriſon already mentioned. The other towns of leſs, note are Anapolis, 
Which ſtands on the eaſt fide of the bay of Fundy, and though but a 
ſmall wretched place was formerly tlie capital of the province. It has 
one of the ſineſt harbours in America, capable of containing a thouſand 
veſſels at anchor, in the utmoſtfſecurity. This place is alſo Peebede by 
| "a fort and garriſon. St. John's is à new Tettlement at the mouth of the 
river of that name, that falls into the bay of. Fundy on the weſt fide. 
"The exports from Great Britain to this country, conſiſt chiefly of woollen 
and linen cloth, and other neceſſaries for, wear, of fiſhing tackle and 
- rigging for ſhips. The amount of our exports, at an average of three 
/ years, is about 26,500 l. The only articles we can get in exchange are 
timber, and the produce of the fiſhery, which, at a like average, amounts 
do 38, 000 I. But, as we have already obſerved, the negative advantage 
of this colony, by which our enemies, while it remains in qur hands, 
are prevented from doing harm to our other ſettlements, have principally 
engaged the Britiſh miniſtry to expend ſuch ſums, and to take ſuch pains 
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The middle dich | Mafſichoſet' Cry * . 
The fouth diviſion | . Rhode Iſland, Kc. 10 Newport. 


The welt diviſion, | Teilen, — 82 — | 


Rv As.] Their rivers are, FT Thames; 5 Patuxent ; Me- 
rupee i Piſcataway 3. Saco; Caſes; .Konebeque;. bd, eaoblcor, or 

entagonet. 

Bays AND CAPES,]. The molt remarkable hays and harbours a are thoſe. 
formed by Plymouth, Rhode-Iſland, and Providence: plantations ; Monu- 
ment-Ray ; Weſt-Harbour, formed by ee bending of Tape-Codz aſton Boſton- 
Harbour 3 Piſcataway, and Caſco; Bay. V n 

The chief capes are, Cape- Cod, Marble-Head, Cape-Anne, Cape.” 
Netic, Cape-Porpus, Ca izabeth, and Cape-Small-Pojnt, 

Alx Au D re 
prees nearer the ſun the mother couptry, has an earlier winter, which-- 
continues longer, 1 is more ſeyere than with us. The ſummer again 
is extremely bot, and much beyond any thing known in Europe, in the. 
ſame latitude. The clear and ſerene. temperature of the ſky, however, 
makes amends for the extremity. of heat and cold, and ren ers the cli- 
mate of this country ſo healthy, that it is re reed to agree better with. 
Britiſh conſtitutions, than any ” other of the erican provinces.” The. 
winds are very. boiſterous in the winter ſeaſon, and naturaliſts aſcribe the 
early approach, the length and ſeverity. of the winter, to Þ large freſh 

nas TR ing to the north-welt o New-England,' which being froze 
over 2 La 1 occaſion pte piercing winds, which proye ſo fatal 
to mariners un this coaſt. | 

The ſun riſes at Boſton, on the Jongeſt day, at 26 minutes after four in 
the morning, and ſets at 34 minutes after ſeven in the evening; and on 
2 ſhorteſt day, 1. at 35 8 i after mw 1 paar yy and 

minutes our in the afternoon: n is - 
Ae hours, and their ſhorteſt about nine. be 1 1 

v_ AND PRODUCE.] We have already obſerved, that the lands lying - 
on the.caftern ſhore of America, are low, and in ſome parts ſwampy. but. 

further back they riſe into hills. In New-England, towards the north- 
eaſt, the lands become rocky and thountainous. The foil bere is various, 
but beſt as you approach the ſouthward, Round Mallachuſey' $ bay the 
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644 BRITISH AMERICA: N. England. 
ſoil is black, and rich as in any part of England; and here the firſt lan- 


ters found, the graſs above a yard high. The uplands are leſs fruitful, 
being for the moſt part a mixture of ſand and gravel, n to clay. 


The low grounds abound in nieadow and paſture land. The European 

rains have not been cultivated here with much ſucceſs ; the wheat is ſub- 
ject to be blaſted ; the barley is an hungry grain, and the oats are lean 
and chaffy. . But the Indian corn flouriſhes in high perfechion, and makes 


| the general food of the lower ſort of people. 'They likewiſe malt and brew 
| It into a beer, which is not contemptible. However, the common table 
drink is cyder, and ſpruce; beer: the latter is made of the tops of the ſpruce 


fr, with the addition of a ſmall quantity of molaſſes. They likewiſe raiſe 
in New England a large quantity of hemp and flax. The fruits of Old 
England come to great perfection here, particularly peaches and apples. 


Seven. or eight hundred fine peaches may be found on one tree, and a 


ſingle apple - tree has r ſeven. barrels of cyder'in one ſeaſon. 

But New England is chiefly diſtinguiffied for the variety and value of 
its timber, as oak, aſh, pine, fir, cedar, elm, cypreſs, beech, walnut, 
cheſnut, hazel;/ ſaſfafras, ſamach, and other woods uſed in dying or tan- 


ning leather, carpenters work,. and ſhip 3 The oaks here are 
fs 


ſaid to be inferior to thoſe of England; but the fits are of an amazing 
bulk, and furniſh the royal navy of England with, maſts and yards, They 


draw from their trees conſiderable quantities of pitch, tar, roſin, turpen- 


tine, gums, and balm; and. the foil produces hemp and flax. A ſhip 
may here be built and rigged ont with the produce of their foreſt, and 


indeed ſhip-bujlding forms, a conſiderable branch of their trade. 
_ "MxraLs.]. Rich iron mines, of a moſt excellent kind and temper, 
have been diſcovered in New England, and, if improved, in a fflort time 


they may ſupply Great Britain,” Without having ' recourſe to Sweden, and 
other European nations bt that e z eſpecially as the parliament, 


td encourage the undertaking, allows both pig and bar iron to be im- 
1 JUS ns 2 ' a 8 1 Ls , 
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They have few ſheep ; and the wobl, though of a ſtaple ſufficiently long, 
: nd, Here are. alſo elks, deer, hares, 


t. | | | | boughs of 
a-tree, he lays his horns back on his neck, to place them out of his way; 
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Y will run a courſe of twenty or thirty miles before he takes to a bay; but 
when chaſed; he generally takes to the water. , 
: There is hardly any where 2 plenty of fowls, as turkeys, geeſe, 
; partridges, ducks, widgeons, dappers, ſwans, heathcocks, herons, for ay 5 
{ lackbirds, all forts of barn-door fowl, vaſt flights of pigeons, which 
, come and go at certain ſeaſons of the year, cormorants, ravens, crows, - 
* xc. The reptiles are, rattle-ſnakes, frogs, and toada, which ſwarm in 
4 the uncleared parts of theſe. countries, Where, with the owls, they make a 
n moſt hideous noiſe in the ſummer evenings. ET IRON 

e 

e 

d 

$ 
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The ſeas round New England, as well as its rivers, abound-with fiſh, 
and even whales of ſeveral kinds, ſuch as the whale-bone whale; the ſper- 
maceti-whale, which yields ambergris, the fin- backed whale, the ſcrag- 

_ Whale, and the bunch-whale, of Which 22 take great numbers, and 
ſend beſides ſome ſhips every year to fiſh for whales in Greenland. A 
5 terrible creature, called the whale-killer, from 20 to 30 feet long, wick 
of ſtrong; teeth and jaws, perſecutes the whale in theſe ſeas; but, afraid of 
t, his monſtrous ſtrength, they ſeldom attack a ſull grown whale, or indeed 
* à young one, but in companies of ten or twelve. At the mouth of the 
i river Penobſcot, there is a mackarel fiſhery; they likewiſe fiſh ſot cod in 
winter, which they dry in the froſt. tage of | 


5 r e There is not one of our ſet- 
1 Frack or TRE COUNTRY.» tlements Which can be com- 
ip pared, in the abundance of people, the number of conſiderable and trading 

id towns, and the manufactures that are carried on in them, to New-Eng- 


land. The moſt populous and flouriſhing parts of the mother - country, 
* hardly make a better appearance, than the cultivated parts of this pro- 
ot vince, which reach about 60 miles back. There are here many gentlemen 
id of conſiderable landed eſtates, but the greateſt part of the people is com- 
it, poſed of a ſubſtantial yeomanry, who cultivate their own freeholds,- with. 
4s aut a dependance upon any but Providence, and their on induſtry. b 
. Theſe freeholds generally paſs to their children in the way of gavelkind: 
of which keeps them from hung A ever able to emerge out. of their 
15 original happy mediocrity, In no part of the world ate the ordinary ſort 


* ſo independant, or poſſeſs more of the conveniences of life ; they are uſed 

b. from their infancy to the exerciſe of arms; and they have a militia, which - - ' 
8 for a militia is by no means contemptible. The population of the ſour 

4 rovinces, of which New England is comprized, is pro by 

Wy Douglaſs, who ſeems to be well informed io this point, as follow: 

5 1 ... Maſſachuſet's bay” mnt ee _ 200,000 - 
D OS. $167 

of , / OO OG © 


4 But the number ſince his time is ſo greatly increaſed, that according s 
his the lateſt calculation, the four provinces contain 600,000 ſouls, including 
ns, WM © wall. number of Negroes, and Indians. + on $4 » © 
4 REL16G40n.} The church of England, in this part of America, is far 

fx from being in à flouriſhing condition; in ſeveral places, the number of 

of auditors do pot amount to twelve perſons. In the year 1768, the, four 
y; - Provinces contained upwards. of 700. religious aſſemblies; of which 36 
not only obſerved the forms gf the church, of England, Every particular 
lk, ſociety among them, is independant. of all other egcleſiaſtical jut iſdidion: 
be nor does there lie any pea neg their puniſhments or cenſutes. Ihe 


„ih wiaißters of Bolton depend ne opithe, pencraly. pk n Ae 1 
Leude Ph | 271 — 4 ; 8 
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- NHopportz a 2 contribution beiag made for them, by the congre- 
gation, every time divine ſervice is celebrated. It is not long ſince they 

| d any member of the church of England to have a ſhare in the 
-magiltracy, or to be elected a member of the Commons, or houſe of Re- 
133 Their laws againſt quakers ſeem to have been very ſevere, 

To bring one in was a forfeiture of 100 l. to conceal one 40 s. an hour; 

to go to à quaker's meeting 108. to preach there 3 s. If a quaker was 

not an inhabitant, he was ſubject to baniſhment, and if he returned, 

. death; but theſe and ſome other eccleſiaſtical Jaws: equally abſurd, are 
. no either repealed, - origreatly mitigated, Eo 
 - Cree Towns.] Boſton, the capital of New-England, and of all the 
Britiſh empire in America, ſtands on a peninſula at the bottom of Maſia- 
cChmuſet's bay, about nine miles from its month. At the entrance of this 
1 bay are ſeveral rocks, which appear above Water, and upwards of a dozen 
85 ſmall iſlands, ſome of which are inhabited. There is but one ſafe channel 
to approach the harbour, and that ſo narrow, that two ſhips can ſcarcely 

ſail through abreaſt, but within the harbour there is room for 500 fail to 

lie at anchor, in a good depth of water. On one of the iſlands of the 

bay, ftands Fort William, the moſt regular fortreſs in the Britiſh plan- 
tations. This caſtle is defended by 100 guns, twenty of which lie ona 
platform level with the water, ſo that it is ſcarce poſſible for an enemy to 

-paſs the caſtle. To prevent ſurprize, they have a guard placed on one 

of the rocks, at two leagues diftance; from whence they make ſignals to 

the caſtle, when any ſhips come near it. There is alſo a battery of guns 

at each end of the town. At the bottom of the bay is a noble pier, near 

2:00 feet in length; along which, on the north ſide, extends a row of 
warehouſes for the merchants, and to this pier ſhips of the greateſt burthen 

may come and unload, without the help of boats. The greateſt part of 

the town lies 5 the harbour, in the ſhape of a half moon; the coun- 

try beyond it radually, and affording a delightful proſpe& from 

| the ſea. The red, of — joins the Peine 3 of — town, 
1 which is, like moſt of the others, ſpaciogs and well built. Boſton con- 


# 
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= - tains. ar preſent about 18, coo inhabitants; 50 years apo they were more 
—numerows, | The: ſurpriſing increaſe of Newbury Port, Salem, Marble. 
3 Head, Cape Ann, Plymouth, Dartmouth, and the ifland of Nantucket, 


Bath checked che growth and trade of the capital. The trade of Boſton 
8, however, ſo very conſiderable, that in the year 1768, 1200 fail 
entered and cleared at the Cuſtom-houſe there. 
' Cambiidge, in the ſame province, four miles from. Boſton, has an uni- 
verſity, containing two ſpacious colleges, called by. the names of Har- 
vard college, and Stoughton hall, with a well furniſhed library. It con- 
fits of a preſident, five fellows, a treaſurer, three profeſſors, four tutors, 
and a librarian. The college charter was firſt granted in 1650, and te- 


. 


need in 7692, and is held underthe colony ſeal. >! | Nie 

Phe other towns in New. England, the chief of which have already 
bdeen mentioned, are generally neat; well built, and cemmodiouſly fin- 
dated upen fine rwers, with capacious harbour: 1D 
= Connetcs AnD MANOUYACTURES; The trade of mo 45 
422 as it fupplies a large quantity of goods from-within iffe}f ;' buril 
Is yet greater, "a5 the people of this coutitry are i a mnder che: carrier 
| forall the esievies Gf Noth America; and the Well. Indies, and even fot 
ſome parts of Purope,” The commodities Which the eountry yields, ate 
Principally, pig and bar iron, which is imported to Great Britain duty- 
dee; ale ind an yards, piteh, tar, und ber for which. Abe 
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nies contented themſe (end! | 0 with 
the Indians for their furs, and to fiſh upon their coaſt. This continued 


opened an extenſive 
deſign, beides, had ſomething in it no 
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contract largely with the royal nayy ; pot and pearl aſhes, ſtaves, lumber 
boards ; al. orts of 3 W 55 d ud to the French and 
Dutch ſugar iflands, and to Barbadoes, and the other Britiſh iſles, as 
grain, biſcuit, meal, beef, pork, butter, cheeſe, apples, cyder, onions, 
mackarel, and cod-fiſh dried, They likewiſe ſend — or cattle, horſes, 
planks, hoops, ſhingles, pipe-ſtayes, oil, tallow, turpentine, bark, calf 
Kins, and tobacco. Their peltry trade is not very conſiderable. ey 
have a moſt valuable fiſhery upon their coaſts, in mackarel and cod, 
which employs vaſt numbers of their people, with the produce of which 
they trade to Spain, Italy, the Mediterranean, and Weſt-Indies, to a con- 

ſiderable amount. Their whale 6ſhery has been already mentioned. The 
arts moſt neceſſary to ſubſiſtence are thoſe which the inhabitants of New 
England have been at pains to cultivate. They manufacture coarſe linen 
= woollen cloth for their own uſe ;- hats are made here, which, in a 


- clandeſtine way, find a good vent in all the other colonies. Sugar baking. 


diſtilling, paper making, and ſalt works, are upon the improving hand. 
The buſineſs of ſhip-building-is one of the moſt conſiderable, which 
Boſton, or the other ſea-port towns in r carry on. Ships are 


ſometimes built here upon commiſſion; but frequently, the merchants 


of New-England have them conſtructed upon their own account; and 


loading them with the produce of the colony, naval ſtores, fiſh, and fiſh= : 


oil principally, they ſend them out upon a trading voyage to Spain, Por- 
tugal, or the Mediterranean; where, having diſpoſed of their cargo, they 
make what advantage they can by freight, until ſuch time as they can 
{ell the veſſel herſelf to advantage, which they ſeldom fail to do in a 


reaſonable time. | 


It was computed, that before the late unhappy differences aroſe, the. 
amount of Engliſh manufactures, and India goods ſent into this colony 


from Great Britain, was not leſs at an average of three years, than 
395,00 l. Our imports from the ſame were calculated at 379,500 1. 


HisToORY AND GOVERNMENT.] New-England is at preſent divided. 


into the four provinces of New-Hampſhire, Maſſachuſet's, Rhode-Ifland, 


and Connecticut. As early as 1606, king James I. had by letters patent 


erected two companies, with a power to ſend colonies into thoſe parts, 
then comprehended under the general name of Virginia, as all the north · 
eaſt coaſt of America was ſome time called. No ſettlements, however, 
were made in New-England, by virtue of this authority. The compa- 

— with ſending out a ſhip or two, to trade with 


— 


to be the only ſort of correſpondence between Great Britain and this part 


of America, till the year 1621. By this time the religious diſſentions, 


by which England was torn to pieces, had become warm and furious. 
Laud perſecuted all ſorts of non- conformiſts with an unrelenting ſeverity. 
Thoſe men, on the other hand, were ready to ſubmit to all the rigour of- 
perſecution, rather than depart from their favourite tenets, and conform, 
to the ceremonies of the church of England, which they conſidered as 
abuſes of the moſt dangerous tendency, There was no part of the world 
into which they would not e than he compelled to adopt the prac- 
tices which prevailed in their native country, and as they imagined en- 
dangered the eternal falvgtign of all Who adhered to them. America 

tabliſh -3 + fed. Ther | lined to. Th 

eltabliſh whate ort of religions policy they were inclined to. The 
hatever ſort of religion po ble: ab dh faited to tha 


eaterpriſing ſpirit of igpgrators. in religion. Wie this view, having pur- 
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and ſupport | 
faction of finding themſelves beyond the reach of the ſpiritual arm, ſet 


variance, the members of different 
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chaſed che territory, which was within the jutiſdiction of the Plymouth 


company, and having obtained from the king the privilege of ſettling it 
in whatever way they had a mind; 150 perſons embarked for. New-Eng- 
land, and built a city, which, becauſe they had ſailed from Plymouth, 
they called by that name. Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the climate, 
the unwho!ſdmeneſs* of the air,” and the diſeaſes to which, after a long 
ſea voyage, and in a country, which was new to them, they were ex- 
poſed ; notwithſtanding the want of all fort of conveniences, and' even of 
many of the neceſſaries of life, thoſe who had conſtitutions fit to endure 
ſuch hardſhips, not diſpirited or broken by the death of their companions, 

4 by the vigour then peculiar to Engliſhmen, and the fatis- 


themſelves to cultivate this ungtateful country, and to take the beſt fleps, 
for the advancement of their infant colony. New adventurers, encou- 


raged by their example, and finding themſelves, for the fame reaſons, 


uneaſy at home, paſſed over into this land of religious and civil liberty. 
By the cloſe of the year 1630, they had built four towns, Salem, Dor- 
cheſter, 'Charles-Town, and Boſton, which has fince become the capital 
of New-England: But as neceflity is the natural ſource of that active and 
frugal induſtry, which produces every thing great among mankind, ſo an 
uninterrupted flow of proſperity and ſucceſs, occaſions thoſe diſſentions, 
Which are the bane of human affairs, and often ſubvert the beſt founded 
„„ N ne 

© The inhabitants of New- England, who had fled from perſecution, be- 
came In a ſnort time ſtrongly tainted with this illiberal vice, and were 
eager to introduce an uniformity in religion, among all who entered their 


territories, The minds of men were not in this age mo to es d 
in 


prejudices ; they had not that open and generous way of thinking, whic 
at preſent diſtinguiſhes the natives of Great Britain ; __ the doctrine of 
univerſal toleration, which, to the honour of the firſt ſettlers in America, 


began to appear among them, had now few abetters, and many oppo- 


nents. In all perſuaſions the bigots are perſecutors; the men of a cool 


and reaſonable piety are favourers of toleration; becauſe the former ſort 


of men, not taking the pains to be acquainted with the grounds of their 
adverſaries tenets, conceive them to be ſo abſurd and monſtrous, that no 
man of ſenſe can give into them in earneſt. For which reaſon they 
are convinced, that ſome oblique bad motive induces them to pretend to 


*.4 


the belief of ſuch doctrines, and to the maintaining of them with obſti- 


nacy. This is a very * principle in all religious differences, and it 


is the corner ſtone of all perſecution. It was not the general idea of the 
age, that men might live comfortably together in the ſame ſociety, with- 
out maintaining the ſame religious * and wherever theſe were at 

| | ets kept at a diſtance from each 
Other, and eſtabliſhed ſeparate governments, Hence ſeveral flips, torn 


From the original government of New-England, by religious violence, 
Planted themſelves in a new foil, and ſpread over the country. Such 


was that of New-Hampſhire, which continues to this day a ſeparate juriſ- 
diftion ; ſuch too was that of Rhode-Ifland, whoſe inhabitants were 


driven out from the Maſſachuſet colony (for that is the name by which 


the government firſt erefted iy New-England was diſtinguiſhed) for ſup- 
porting the freedom of religious ſentiment, and maintaining that the civil 
magiſtrate had no right over the ſpeculative opinions of mankind. Theſe 
liberal men founded a city, called Providence, which they governed by 
and ſuch is the eonnexion between, julineſs of 


* 


- 
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ſentiment, and external proſperity, that the government of Rhode -Iſland, 
though ſmall, is extremely populous and flouriſhing. Another colony 
driven out by the ſame perſecuting ſpirit, ſettled on the river Connecticut, 
and received frequent reinforcements from England, and ſuch as were diſ- 
fatisfied either with the religious or civil government of that country, _.. 
America indeed was now become the main reſource of all diſcontented 
and enterprizing ſpirits, and ſuch were the numbers which embarked for 
it from England, that in 1637 a proclamation was publiſhed, prohibiting 
any perſon from ſailing thither, without an expreſs licence from the po- 
vernment. For want of this licenſe, it is ſaid, that Oliver Cromwell, 
Mr. Hampden, and others of that party, were detained from going into 
New-England, after being a-ſhipboard for that purpoſe. 1 
Theſe four provinces, though always confederates for their mutual de- 
fence, were at firſt, and ſtill continue under ſeparate juriſdictions. They 
were all of them by their charters originally free, and in a great meaſure: . 


independant of Great Britain. The inhabitants had the choice of their 


own magiſtrates, the governor, the council, the aſſembly, and the 


of making ſuch laws as they thought proper, without ſending them to 


Great Britain for the approbation of the crown. Their laws, howeverg 
were not to be oppoſite to thoſe of Great Britain, Towards the latter end 


of the reign of Charles II. the Maſſachuſet's colony was accuſed of violat= 


ing their charter, and by a judgment in the King's-Bench of England, 
was deprived of it, From that time to the Revolution, they remained 
without any charter. Soon after that period they received a new one, 
which, though very favourable, was much inferior to the extenſive privi- 
lege of the former. The appointment of a governor, lieutenant-governor, 
ſecretary, and all the officers of the admiralty, is veſted in the crown; the 


power of the militia is wholly in the hands of the governor, as captain- - 


eral ; all judges, juſtices, and ſheriffs, to whom the execution of the 


la is entruſted, are nominated by the governor, with the advice of the 


council; the governor has a negative on the choice of counſellors, per- 


emptory, and unlimited; and he is not obliged to give a reaſon'for what 
, 


he does in this particular, or reſtrained to any num authentic copies 
of the ſeveral acts paſſed by this colony, as well as others, are to be tranſj- 
mitted to the court of England, for the royal approbation ; but if the 
laws of this colony are not repealed within three years after they are pre- 
ſented, they are not repealable by the crown after that time; that no 


laws, ordinances, election of magiſtrates, or acts of government whatſo» 
ever, are valid, without the governor's conſent in writing; and appeals 


for ſums above 300 l. are admitted to the king and council. Notwith- 


effects. Adultery is death to * 
New-Hampſhire is ſtill more under the influence of Great Britain. The 


ſanding theſe reſtraints, the people have ſtill a great ſhare of power in this 


Colony; for they not only chooſe the aſſembly, but this aſſembly, with | | 


the governor's concurrence, chooſe the council, reſembling our houſe of 
lords, and the governor depends upon the aſſembly for his annual ſup- 


port; which has ſometimes tempted the governor of this province to give 
up the prerogative of the crown, and the intereſts of Great Britain. 


To the Maſſachuſet's government is united the antient colony of Ply- 
mouth, and the territory called Main, | „ e | 


By the laws of this province no perſon can be arreſted, if there are any 
means of ſatisfaction; nor wy > 4g unleſs there be a concealment of 
th parties, | 
council itſelf is appointed by the crown, and in other reſpeQs it agrees 
Er 


* 
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The colonies of Connecticut and Rhode Iſland, have preſerved their 
antient charters, and enjoy the ſame. privileges which the Mallachuſet's 
did formerly. 55 : . 
| There were originally three ſorts of governments eſtabliſhed by the Eng- 
liſn on the continent of America, viz. royal governments, charter govern- 
ments, and proprietary governments. 252 | : 
A royal government is properly ſo called, becauſe the colony is imme- 
diately dependent on the crown ; and the king .remains ſovereign. of the 
colony; he appoints the governor, council, and officers of ſtate, and the 
people only ele& the repreſentatives, as in 2 ; ſuch are the govern- 
ments of Quebec, Nova Scotia, Virginia, New-Hampſhire, New-York, 
| New. Jerſey, and both Carolinas, Georgia, Eaſt and Weſt Florida, the 
x - Weſt-India iſlands, and that of St. John's. 1 ING 
A charter government is ſo called, becauſe the company, incorporated 
by the king's charter, were in a manner veſted with ſovereign authority, 
- to eſtabliſh what ſort of government they thought fit; and theſe charter 
governments have generally transferred their authority to the people; for 
in ſuch. governments, or xather corporations, the freemen do not only 
chooſe their repreſentatives, but annually chooſe their governor, council, 
and magiſtrates, and make laws, without the concurrence, and even with- 
dut the e of the king; and are under no other reſtraint than this, 
that they enact no laws contrary to the laws of England; if they do, their 
Charters are liable to be forfeited. Such, as we have already obſerved, are 
the governments of Rhode Iſland and Connecticut, in New-England, and 
ſuch was that of the Maſſachuſet's formerly, but it appears now to be a 
| Mixture of both. Such likewiſe was the two Carolinas. Y 4 
| The third kind of government is the proprietary, properly ſo called, 
becauſe the proprietor is inyeſted with ſovereign. authority; he appoints 
| the governor, council, and magiltrates, and the repreſentatives are ſum- 
= moned in his name, and by cheir advice he enacts laws, without the con- 
| currence of the crown; but, by a late ſtatute, the proprietor muſt have 
| 2 the king's conſent in the appointing a governor, when he does not refide 
in the plantation. in perſon, and of a deputy governor when. he does, 
= And all the governors of the plantations are liable to be called to an account 
or their adminiſtration, by the court of King's Bench. The only proprie- 
tary governments now remaining, are theſe of Penſylyania and Maryland, 
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Counties. g Chief towns. 8 
6 1 a e 8 N. lat. 
Neu- Vork ä — r Ngw Vokx. 1772 W. = 
Ducheſs — — J None 
Orange — Orange 
Weſt-Cheſter rr — — Weſt-Cheſter 
King's — 6 None . 2 
Suffolk — . — — Southampton 


Richmond —— — Richmond, 


. Rivers.) The principal of theſe are Hudſon's and the Mohawk ; 
the former abounds with excellent harbours, and is well ſtored with great 
28 of fiſh; on this the cities of New York and Albany are ſituated. 
a the Mohawk is a large cataract, called the Cohoes, the water of 
which is ſaid to fall 70 feet perpendicular, where the river is a quarter of 
a mile in breadth, | * | wa 13 3 


Cars.] Theſe are Cape May, on the eaſt entrance of Delaware 
river; Sandy-Hook, near the entrance of Raritan river; and Mvntock. 
Point, at the eaſt end of Long -Iſl ang | 


CLiMATE, $01L, AND PRODUCE.] This province, lying to the 
ſouth of New. England, | enjoys a more happy temperature of climate. 
The air is very healthy, and agrees well with all conſtitutions. The face 
of the country, reſenibling that of our other colonies in America, is low, ; 
flat, and marſhy towards the ſea. As you recede from the coaſt, the exe 
is entertained with the gradual ſwelling of hills, which become large in 
proportion as you advance into the country. The ſoil is extremely fertile, 
producing wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, barley, flax, and fruits in great 
abundance and perfection. The timber is much the ſame with that of 
New England. A great deal of iron is found here. ooo oO 
* HisTorRY AND GOVERNMENT:] The Swedes and Dutch were the _. 
firſt Europeans who formed ſettlemeats on this part of the American cott. 

he tract claimed by the two nations, extended from the 38th to the 41ſt 
degree of latitude, and was called the New Netherlands. It continued in 
their hands till the time of Charles II. who obtained it from them by 
right of conqueſt in 1664, and it was confirmed to the 'Engliſh by the 
treaty of Breda, 1667. The New Netherlands were nov long in our poſ- 
ion, before they were divided into different provinces, New 
k that name from the king's brother, James, duke of Vork, to whom 
the king granted it, with full powers of government, by letters patent, 
dated. March 20, 1664. On, James's .agcofion to: the throne, the: right 
to New York became veſted in the crown, ſince which time it has been a 
royal government. The king appdints- the governor and eouncil; and 
the people, once in ſeven years, Flecꝭ their repreſentatives to ſerve in gene- 
ral aſſembly. "Theſe three branches of the legiſlature (anſwering to thoſe 
af Great Britain) have power to make any laws not repugaant 10 thoſe of 

England ; but, in order to their being valid, the royal aſſent to em 

| muſt firſt be obtained. - | IE ; 

 "*C1T1Es, POPULATION, COMMERCE, 1 The city of New York ſtands 

"RELIGION AND LEARNING. on the ſouth-weſt end of New 
Vork-Iſland, which is twelve miles long and near three. in breadth, ex- 

tremely well ſituated for trade, at the mouth of Hudſon's river, where it 
EP | MO COT ETC Os 


Europe or America. 
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is three miles broad, and proves a noble 'conveyance from Albany and 
many other inland towns towards Canada and the lakes. This city is in 
above a mile, and its mean breadth'a quarter of a mile. The city 

nd harbour are defended by a fort and battery: in the fort is a ſpacious 


manſion-houſe for the uſe of the governor. Many of the houſes are very 


elegant: and the city, though irregularly built, affords a fine proſpect. 
The greateſt part of the inhabitants, Who are computed at 12 or 15,000, 
are deſcended from the Dutch families who remained here after the ſurren- 
der of the New Netherlands to the Engliſh, and the whole province is ſup- 


2 to contain between 80 and 100,000. The better ſort are rich and 
ſpitable, the lower ranks ate eaſy in their circumſtances ; and both are 


endowed with a generous and liberal. turn of mind, which readers their 


ſociety and converſation more agreeable than in moſt countries either of 

The commerce of chis province does not materially differ from that of 
New England. The commodities in which they trade are wheat, flour, 
- barley, oats, beef, and other kinds of animal food. Their markets are 


the ſame with thoſe which the New Englanders uſe ; and they have a ſhare 


in the logwood trade, and that which is carried on with the Spanith and 


French plantations. They take almoſt the ſame]ſort of commodities from 


England with the inhabitants of Boſton. At an average of three years, 
their exports are ſaid to amount to 5 26, ooo I. and Baie imports from 
Great Britain to 53 1, ]. | | þ 8 | 

All religious denominations, except Jews and Papiſts, enjoy equal pri- 


i vileges here, as there is no eſlabliſned church, unleſs the eighth article of 


the capitulation, made on the ſurrender of the place (“ The Dutch ſhall 
* enjoy the liberty of their conſciences in divine worſhip and church diſ- 


4 cipline) 9 termed an eſtabliſhment. Judaiſm is tolerated, but 
F popery is not. 


he inhabitants of the province conſiſt chiefly of Dutch, 
gliſh, and Scots preſbyterians, German calviniſts, Lutherans, quakers, 
baptiſts, &c. who have their reſpective houſes of worſhip. The Dutch 
- preſbyterians being in ſubordination to the Claſſis of Amſterdam, ſend all 
their youth who are intended for the nr go to Holland for ordination, 
as the epiſcopalians do theirs to England. The Engliſh preſbyterians are 
on the model of the church of Scotland ®. - .. | %% kr 
A college was erected in New York, by act of parliament, about tbe 


year 1755 3 but as the aſſembly was atithat time divided into parties, it 


was formed on a contracted plan, and has for that reaſon never met with 
the encouragement which might naturally be expected for a- public ſemi- 


nary in ſo populous a city. It contains at preſent about twenty ſtudents. 5 


* _— 7 
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V In the year 1750, the number of places for public worſhip in the city of New York 
Dutch preſbyter; — 3 | Baptiſe _,, — 
4 liſh ditto _— 1 * Moravian — — 1 
0 tch ditto — — 1 ] Oerman Calviniſete— —. 2 

- Epiſcopalians | — | — 3 —— > Lutherans —  —_ | 1 
{\- French refugees _/ = — 7 {|  Methodils '— | 2 
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NEW JERSEY, 


x SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Mies. Degrees. 


| Length 160 155 and 43 north latitude. " 4 
Breadth 160 betweey 74 and 76 welt longitude. 110 


© Bouxpartes.]' EW JERSEY is bounded on the weſt and 
- N ſouth-weſt, by Delaware river and Bay; on the 

ſouth-eaſt and eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean; and by the Sound, which fe-" 

parates Staten Iſland from the continent, and Hudſon's river on the north, 


Diviſions: Counties. Chief Towns. 


| 3 | Berth Anphoy.and New-Brunſwick 
702 | onmouth one „„ 
* A. Er. - and Newark _ 
ee eee, / 7.005, 
N -  CBergen | J Bergen. eee 
; 5 8 N. lat. 
„I Burlington J ſBurxLINGTON re 
I Glouceſter, | , Glouceſter. * - NEE | 
19443 base ERS fo 7 at lh Gs 
Weſt divifion | Cumberland | A an 29 frag! 
contains Cape May 


Hunterdon © - [ T 


8 8 broad. 28 e . ; 12174 
LIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.], The elimate is much the ſame 


133 duke of Vork: he ſold it, for à valuable conſideration, to lord 
Berkley and Sir George Carteret, (from whom it received its preſent 
name, becauſe Sir George had, as the family ſtill have, eſtates in the 
iſland of Jerſey) and they again to others, who in the year 1702 made a 
furrender of the powers of government to queen Anne, which ſhe accepted; 
ſince that time it has been a royal government. By an account publiſhed. 
in 1765, the number of inhabitants appears to have been about 100,000. 
Perth-Amboy and Burlington are the ſeats of government; the governor 
nerally reſides in the latter, which is pleaſantly ſituated on the river 
0 . within 20 miles of Philadelphia. The former is as good a 
port as moſt on the continent; and the harbour is ſafe, and capacions 
enough to contain many large ſhips. | This province has no foreign trade 
worth mentioning, .awing to its vicinity to the large trading cities of New 
York-and Philadelphia, by which it is ſupplied-with merchandizes of all 
"kinds, and makes returns to them in lumber, Wheat, flour, &c. In Ber- 


gen county is a very valuable copper mine. 


/ 
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RELIOIOW AND LEARNING. ] The ſtate of religion here may be ſeen 


by the following liſt of the houſes for public, worſhi throughout the pro- | 


vince, which was made in 1765 by a member of the council for the 
province *. 

Learning has of late been greatly cpuraged 3 in i this province. A col- 
lege was eſtabliſhed at the town of Princeton, by governor Belcher in 
1746, and has a power of e the fame degrees 4s Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. There ate generally between 80 and 100 ſtudents here, who 


come from all rene of the eee n op from \ Frommnicss of it; 
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74 and 81 "welt lon . 
Ha IT between a $746 and 44 north te 0 


eg on QU ND RD dy che country of the Iroquois, or 

ve nations, on the north; by Delaware river, 
which divides it from the Jerſeys, on the eaſt; and by e on the 
ſouth and weſt, and contains the following counties, | 


Counties. | ; : Chief Towns. , A 
Philadelphia 1 Hmm IM 
Cheſter —— —— Cheſter OILY 
Berks — Reading 
— — Bao 


Lancaſter Lancaſter HAT. ba 
Vork r I rroto ff rs 113" 
— — Carliſte ain 
Bedſerd, a county weſtward of the adit de the Od pore 
| "wand ben ds Six Nations in 7768, by Me. Penn, and ane 
in 17 


"1 Beide“ the above, there are the three following, 

MY Connities, ws | Chief Towns. 

Neweaſtle — Newraſtle 8 

Kent and dee Dover rr 
" Suffex | Lewes, 


which form in ſome meaſare a diffi government, having an 8 of : 


their own, though the ſame governor with the province of Penſylvania. | 
Rives.) The rivers are Delaware, which is navigable for veſſels of 


one ſort or other, more than 200 miles above Philadelphia. Suſquehanna, 


and Schuylkill, are alſo navigable a con e way up the L 


e in Deine ba 8 
— os 4 . * bh . N . — NA — 
En g and Scotch reſbyterians 3% } Worries, = | 1 
Ver 4 To | Separatiſts — — k 
Dutch — — 22 [ Rogerees = — 1 
Epiſcopallaass — 22 N — 
'Baptiſts + wn, — 232 In all 273 
” Lutherans ww + 7 4 
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ble of containing the largeſt fleets, render this province admirably ſuited 
to carry on an inland and foreign tradle. „ 
CLiuArE, AIR, 80th, AND 1 The face of the country, air, ſoil, 
+, PACE OF THE COUNTRY. and produce, do not materially differ 
from that of New Vork. If there be any difference, it is in favour of this 
vince. The air is ſweet and clear, the winters continue from Decem- 
till March, and ate fo extremely cold and ſevere, that the river Dela- 
ware, though very broad, is often froze over. The months of July, Au- 
guſt, and September, are almoſt intolerably hot, but the country is 
refreſhed by frequent cold breezes. It may. be remarked in general that in 
all parts of our plantations, from New. Vork to the ſouthern extremity, 
the woods are full of wild vines of three or four ſpecies, all different from 
thoſe we have in Europe. But, whether from ſome fault in their nature, 
or in their climate, or the foil where they grow, or what is much more 
probable, from a fault in the planters, they have yet produced no wine 
that deſerves to be mentioned, though the Indians from them make a ſort 
of wine, with which they regale themſelves, It may alſo be obſerved of 
the timber of theſe colonies, that towards the ſouth it is not ſo good fo 
ſhipping, as that of the more northern provinces, The further ſouthward 
you: go, the timber becomes leſs compact, and rives cafily ; which pro- 
| ws as it renders. it leſs ſerviceable. for ſhips, makes it more uſeful 
ayes: von tHe eien vor io eienr robo new 8 
. Hrsrory, coverRnMeEnT,. er.) This country, under the name 
. ""PLEMENT, POPULATION, CHIEF+p: Of the New. Netherlands, was 
1-1, TOWNS, AND COMMERCE, - | ] originally poſſeſſed by the 
Dutch and Swedes, When theſe nations, however, were expelled from 
New-York, by the Engliſh, admiral Pen, who, in conjunction with Ve. 
nables, had conquered the iſland of Jamaica, being well with, Charles IE 
obtained a promiſe bf a grant of this country from it monarch... Upon 
the-admiral's death, his ſon, the celebrated quaker, availed hiaſel of 
this promiſe, and after much court ſolicitation, obtained the 12622564 04 
of it. Though as an author and a divine, Mr. Pen be little known, but 
to thoſe of his own perſaaſion, his reputation in a character no leſs re- 
ſpectable, is univerſal among all civilized nations. The circumſtances of 
the times engaged vaſt numbers to follow him into his new ſettlement, 
to ayoid the perſecutions, to which, the Quakers, like other ſectaries, 
were then expoſed, but it was to his own. wiſdom and ability, that they 
are indebted for that charter of privileges, which has put this colony oa 
fo reſpectable a footing. Civil and religious liberty in the utmoſt lati- 
tade, was laid down by that 117. man, as the great and only foundation 
of all bis inſtitutions. Chriſtians, of all denominations might not only 
live unmoleſted, but bave a ſhare in the government of the colony*. - No 
laws can be made but by. the conſent of the inhabitants. Even matters 
of benevolence, to which the laws of few nations have extended, were by 
Pen ſubjedted to regulations. The affairs of widows and orphans were to 
de inquired into by a bourt conſtituted for that purpoſe. The cauſes be- 
tween man and man were not to be ſubjected to the delay and chitanery of 
the law, but decided by wiſe and honelt arbitrators. His benevolence and 
generoſity extended alſo to the Indian nations; inſtead of immediately 
taking advantage of his patent, he purchaſed of theſe people the lands he 
. — by his grant, judging that the original property, and eldeſt 
ght, was veſted in them. Willlam Pen, in ſhort, had he been a —_— 
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public buildings, are proportionably gran 


There are in this city a | 
Which is no way ſurprizing, when we confider the great trade which it 
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of Greece, would have had his ſtatue placed next to that of Solon and Ly- 
curgus. His laws, founded on the ſolid baſis of equity, fill maintain their 


force; and as à proof of their effects, it is only neceſſary to mention that 
land is now granted at twelve pounds an hundred acres, with a quit- rent 


of four ſhillings reſerved, whereas the terms on which it was formerly 


granted were at twenty pounds the thouſand acres, with one ſhilling 


8 > ny for every hundred. Near Philadelphia, land rents at twenty 


illings the acre, and even at ſeveral miles diſtance from that city, ſells at 
twenty 'years purchaſe; race Br had „ in pe n 1 
In ſome years, more people have tranſported themſelves into Penſyl- 


vania, than into all the other provinces together. Ia ſhort, this province 
_ . Has Increaſed ſo greatly from the time of its firſt eftabliſhment, that the 


number of inhabitants, in the whole province, is computed at 3 50, ooo. 


Upon the principal rivers ſettlements are made, and the country cultivated 


150 miles above Philadelphia. The people are hardy, induſtrious,” and 


moſt of them ſubſtantial, though but few' of the landed le can be 


conſidered as rich; but they are all well lodged; well fed, and; for their 
dition, well clad ; and this at the more eaſy rate, as the inferior 
people manufacture moſt of their own wear, both linens and woollens. 
This province contains many very conſiderable towns, ſuch as German 
town, Chefter, Oxford, Radnor, all which, in any other colony, would 
geſerve being taken notice of more particularly. But here the city of 


Philadelphia, containing upwards of 30, ooo inhabitants, beautiful beyond 


any city of America, and in regularity unequalled by any in Europe, 
totally eclipſes the reſt, and, deſerves all our attention. It was built after 
the plan of the famous Pen, the founder and legiſlator of this colony. 


It is ſituated 100 miles from the ſea, between two navigable rivers, the 


Delaware, where it is above a mile in breadth on the north, and the 
Schuylkill, on the ſouth, which it unites as it were, by running in a line 
of two miles between them. The whole town, when the original plan 


c 9tean be fully executed, is in this manner; every quarter of the city forms 


a ſquare of eight acres, and almoſt in the center of it, is a ſquare of ten 


z acres, ſurrounded by the town-houſe, and other public buildings. The 


High- ſtreet is 100 feet wide, and runs the whole breadth of the town: 
parallel to it run nineteen other ſtreets, which are croſſed by "_— more 
at right angles, all of them zo feet wide, and communicating with canals, 


from the two rivers, which add not only to the beauty, but to the whole- 
ſomeneſs of the city. According to the original plan, every man in poſ- 
ſeſſion of 1000 acres in the province, had his houſe either in one of the 

fronts, facing the rivers, or in the +6 ary running from the middle 


of one front, to the middle of the . Every owner of 5000 acres, 
beſides the above- mentioned privilege, was entitled to have an acre of 


| | axe in the front of his houſe, and all others might have half an acre 
or 


gardens and court-yards. The proprietor*s ſeat, which is the uſual 


place of the governor's reſidence, and is about a mile above the town, is 
dhe firſt private building both for magniſicence and ſituation in all Britiſh 


America. The barracks for the king's troops, the market and other 

18 The quays are ſpacious-and 
ne, the principal quay is 200 feet wide, and to this à veſſel of 500 tuns 
may lay her broadſide. | EG TO PATH: of 9 


t nomber of very wealthy merchants 


carries on with the Engliſh, Spaniſh, French and Dutch colonies in Ame- 


rica; with the Azores, the Canaries, and the Madeira lands ; with. 
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Maryland. 
Great Britain and Ireland ; with Spaiu, Portugal and Holland. Beſides 
— — 5 trade, ahd the quantity of grain, proviſions, and all kinds of 

5 uce of this province, which is brought down the rivers upon 
| whic this city is ſo commodiouſly fituated, e Germans, who are ſet- 
tled in the interior parts of this province, employ ſeyeral hundred 'wag- ' 
gons, drawn each by four horſes, in bringi ee products of their farms” 


to this market. In the year 1749s 393 
port, and 291 cleared outwards, - - 


The commodities exported from Great Britain into Penſylvania, at an 5 
_ of three years, amount to the value of 611, ooo. Thoſe ex- 


to Great Britain and other markets, beſides timber, ſhips built 


r ſale, copper ons and iron in pigs and bars, conſiſt of grain, flour, 


and many forts . of animal food; and at an ert of three Jenn are 
calculated at 705,500 l. 


There is a flouriſhing 2 eſtabliſhed at Philadelphia, which . 


been greatly encouraged by contributions from England and Scotland, | 


and which bids fair! to cer yh aan of b learning. ” ä 
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% another part of Pen 7 2 ania,” and the Atlantic. 
ocean, on the eaſt; . Virginia, on the ſou and by the Apalachian 


mountains, on the we 


Maryland is divided i into two parts by the bay of Chelapeak; 3 viz, Is ;The | 


4 and 2. The weſtern diviſion. 
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ine TTY: Counties. . Chief Towns, - 
Worceſter —_ "Princeſs, Anne 
2 Somerſet ——— | Snow Hill! 
The eaſt -divifion Dorſet - Dorſet, 5 
contains the ( Talboet ———— >< Oxford: 
counties of Cecil — — 
n Queen Anne's—— 2; Queen's Ton 
| [Kent Cheſter. + 
St. Mary's county J ct. a "v3; 
| . 2 2 — | Hee. yy 
Printe ——— erkout 
The weſt diviſion I Calvert county — | } Abing ton 
- contains Arundel county — [AxvAxoris, N. lat. 394 
„5 | 1 W. lon. 70-50. 
„ idee county. Baltimore. 


Erocerre en — 


Rivers.) This country is indented with a OY Wt ar of na 
creeks and rivers.” The cle ave Patowmac, nn 


N E 


te 


Fase OF. ThE 8 In eſs particulars, this Pr. has 
| ain, SOIL AND PRODUCE: F. nothing particular by which i 

3 diſtinguiſhed: from thoſe. already deferided, The hills in the inland caun- 
3 try are of ſo ealy aſcent, that they. rather ſeem an artificial than a natural 
| produftion, The vaſt number of rivers diffuſes fertility through the ſoil, 


| no begin to cultivate in preference to tobacco. 


ciples with that of Virginia, and is ſo: cloſely, connected with it, that any 


| 
| | ſeparTion. of them would-rather. confuſe. than edify. It would be conkj- 


. _ dered therefoge-under: that head; 


thaſe we have formerly deſeribed, owes its ſettlement to religious confi- 
detations. A they however were ed by proteſtants, and even ſedta- 
ries, Maryland was originally ph by Roman-catholics, This, ſect, 


with 8 the laws 
catholics were executed with the utmoſt ſeverity. This in part aroſe 
from an opinion, perhaps not without fome- faundation, that the court 
was too favourably diſpoſed towards this form of religion. It is certain, 
that many marks of fayour: were conferred on Roman-catholics. Lord 
Baltimore was one of the moſt, eminent, one in greateſt favour with the 
court, and on that account moſt odious to the generality of Engliſhmen. 
This nobleman; in 1632, obtained a grant from Charles of that country, 
. - Which formerly was conſidered as a part of Virginia, but was now called 
Maryland,; in honour of queen Henrietta Mary, daughter to Henry IV. 
— ſpouſe to king Charles. The year following abont 200 popiſſi farm- 


every religion, bought their lands at an eaſy price from the narive Indians ; 


harmony continued to ſubſiſt between the. two: nations, until the Iodians 
were impoſed on by the maliciqus inſnuations of ſome plapters in Virginia, 
who envied the proſperity of this poppy enlongy and inflamed the Indians 
_ againſt them by ill- grouaded re | 

e reſentment of men e and who from experience bad 
reaſon to be ſo. The colony, hewever, was net wanting. to its awn 


with the natives, they took eare-to-ere& a-fort, and to uſe every other 
precaution for their defence againſt ſudden hoſtilities ; the defeat of this 
attempt gave a new. ſpbing to the activity of this; plantation: which was 
likewiſe receiving frequent rein foroemants from glagd of thoſe who 


E the protectertiup of Cromwell, every. thing was, overturned in Maryland. 
Baltimore was-ungenerouſly deprived of his rights, and; a new governor, 


. " Jppointed by the prorebn, ſubfticated in his Tom. At the reſtoration, 
_ however, the property of this prouince reuerted to its natural poſſeſſox. 
Baltimore was reinſtated in his rights, and fully diſcovered how well he 

Aaeſerved to be ſo. He. eſtabliſhed: a, perfect toleration in all religions 
matters: the colony enereaſed and. flouriſhed, and diſſenters of all deno- 

minations, allured by the proſpect of gain, flockgd into Maryland. The 

0 5 ; $4 2 tyrannical 
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t may, be 


which is admirably adepted to the roaring of tobacco, (which is the ſtaple 
commadity of that country) hemp, Indian corn and grain, which they 


_ Conntact.]: Tha commerce of Maryland depends on the ſame prin- 


| Hiszeav AND GOVERNMENT. ] It ſeems a8. if alt; the proviaces of | 
North America were planted. from motives of religion. Maryland, like 


towards the cloſe of Charles I's reign, was the obje& of great hatred 


of them of conſiderable diſtinction, embarked, with lord Balti- 
more, to enter inte poſſeſſion of this new territory.  Thefe ſettlers, who 
had that liberality and breeding, which diitinguiſhes gentlemen, of 


they even lived with them for ſome time in the ſame city; and the ſame 


t ſuch as were ſyfficient to ſtir up 


ſafety on this occaſion, Though they eentinued their friendly intercourſe 


found themſelves in danger by the. appraaching: revolution, But duriag 


44 is 


Virginia. BRITISH AMERICA: 3 
gorerntwent of James II. Which without diſcernment of friends 
or:enemies, but with x fury of à mad-dop, fna el at every thiy beft 
it, again deprived this noble family of t ef polle ow, 4 
bounty, and improved by much cate and expe 3 
however, lord Baltimore Was again _ to A of \ho profits of 
ment, thou ugh not to the right bf govern which could not con Adem 
be conferred on eech Bb "Be" ince the 8 have che 
their religion; they Hive obtained t Wer as we * 
preſent * part of it beton 1 family, 'The Þ {ade of- 
this counfry ex#Qly reſembles that'1 Virgila, ot he 
is appointed by the ptoprietors, and only Fo pal on e —— 
euſtoms td . N th the crown, 'and th 6 off wha Ir engin 2 — 
are inde nt of the g government of th he s 922 far 16 Nied 
from being at preſent à popin goyetnmeßt, that the a 
more mn Bf] have' them fröm all offices of tr 
have even” adopted the penal Taws of England EN 
oburcty of is > is: "bY: law eftabliſhied here, and the he Jes | 

tobacco: a tax for this purpoſe 1s Tevied annual ite 
' on above the age of 16 is obilged to pay 40. lb. of tobacco fer if he 
raiſes no tobatto, he muſt take An oath. that 1 * e 
wy i in "Or, diſſenting N ate not ee 10 5 
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$ ths Kine en ur exlt 3 by Caro ina, on the ſouth; [And by the: 

, river: Miffifippl; dn the weſt. . 10 

2 The Guſtivated part of this Exterifive p ties} is divided into 24 counties, 

4 which are for the moſt part mamed uftét thoſe of Englar ut here are 

a E And James Town, which ſhall be deſeribed 

th 

e Elrts, Bays: rb Vel 1a failing to Virginia or EI 

xr you ps A 7 to points of (land, the Capes of Vir- 

* 23 22 ane tito the ew VM S one of the 

as | 9 N in as whole world; untry near 300 

10 from the ſduth to the north] TY "4 18 miles i bred for a conſicier—" 

2 able way, nr Toyo ma ok 6ſt, the waters in molt | places bein 

d. mise Todo der oh its Whole e receives a 

Ty number of 8 rivers at the 11 both of Mary and. and- Virginia. 

os From the latter, beBides others of Jeſs Ne it 2 ames River; 8 

. river, the Napf dckk and the Potowm 1 Fes only dayigable 

he ſor lurge hips ind the beart of lg "tut have 8 creeks 

83 receive ſoc a other of ſmulet navigable 17575 that Virginia is * 
the mh cparoniest navi- 


o- all manner er doubt the ale of 11 4.25 
he ben. It uus beeir obſ P ** not S 


and cold: dryneſs and moiſture, In winter they 
dry, which renders it very pleaſant. Their ſpring is about a month 
earlier than in England; in April they have frequent rains; in May and 
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that every planter has a river at his door. The back country behind the 

Allegany mountains is every where watered by the Ohio, and the numer- 

ous branches of that noble ſtream. _ PF 5 
Face Oy THE CounTRY.] The whole face of this country is ſo ex- 


1 


| tremely low towards the ſea, that you are very near the ſhore, before you 


can diſcover land from the maſt-head. The lofty trees, which cover the 
ſoil, gradually riſe as it were from the ocean, and afford an enchanting 


2 "You travel 100 miles into the country, without meeting with a 


I, which is nothing uncommon on this extenſive coaſt of North America. 
Alx AND cLiMaTE.] In ſummer the beats here are exceſſive, though 


not without refreſhing breezes from the ſea. The weather is changeable, 
and the changes ſudden and violent. Their winter froſts come on without 


the leaſt warning. To a Warm day, there ſometimes ſucceeds ſuch an 


- Intenſe cold in t e evening as to freeze over the largeſt rivers. 


| The air and ſeaſons here depend very much K wind, as to — 
ave a nne clear air, and 


ne, the heat encreaſes; and the ſummer is much like ours, being re- 

d with gentle breezes from the ſea, that riſe about nine o'clock, and 
decreaſe and increaſe as the ſun riſes or falls. In Joly and Auguſt theſe 
breezes ceaſe, and the air becomes ſtagnant, and violently hot; in Sep- 
tember the weather generally changes, when they have heavy and frequent 
rains; which occafion all the train of diſeaſes incident to a moiſt climate, 


particularly agues and gene fevers. .; They have frequent thunder 


and lightning, but it rarely does any miſchief. | 
Soil and PRoDUCE.] Towards the ſea-ſhore, and the banks of the 


|  xivers, the ſoil of Virginia confiſts of a dark rich mould, which for many 
years, without manure, returns, plestifully whatever is committed to it. 


At a diſtance from the water there is-a lightneſs and; ſandineſs in the ſoil, 
which, however, is of a \generous _— and helped by a kindly ſun, 


yields corn and tobacco extremely we 


From what has been ſaid of, the, ſoil and climate, it ol eaſy to infer the 
variety and perfection of the vegetable productions of this country. The 


foreſts are -covered with all ſorts of lofty trees; and no-underwood or 


broſhey grow beneath ;- ſa that people travel with eaſe through the foreſts 
on horſeback, under a fine ſhade, to defend them from the ſun; the plains 

are enamelled with flowers and flowering:ſhrubs of the richeſt colours, and 
moſt fragrant ſcent. Silk grows ſpontaneous in many places, the fibres of 


Which are as —_ hemp. Medicinal herbs and roots, particularly the 


4 


might be expected from the nature of the ſoil, admirably 
_ Animals} We ſhall here obſerve, that there were feither horſes, 


7 


ſnake root, and the gipſeng of the Chineſe, are here in great plenty. 


— 


ith the culture of the tobacco plant, 


There is no ſort of grain but might be cultivated . The in- 
habitants however are ſo engroſſed w f to 


chat they think, if corn ſufficient for their ſupport can be reared, they do 
enough in this way. But flax and hemp are produced not only for their 


own. conſuniption; but for export, though not in, ſuch. — as 
atted for pro- 


= 


cows, ſheep, nor hogs in America, before they were carried-thither by 
the Europeans} but now they are multiplied, ſa extremely that many of 
them, particularly in Virginia, and the ſouthern. colonies, . run wild. 
Beef and pork is fold here from one penny to.twopence a pound: their 
; at 'fixpence' a- piece; chickens, at three or four ſhillings. - 
PEO - > 3d - 6&-, $4 | 17 2 ig K 0 | 35 a dozen ; 
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2 dozen; geeſe, at ten pence; and turkeys, at eighteen pence a-piece, 
But fiſh, and wild fowl, are ſtill cheaper in the ſeaſon, and deer are fold 
from five to ten ſhillings. a- piece. This eſtimate may ſerve for the other 
American colonies, where proviſions are equally plentiful and cheap, and 
in ſome ſtill lower. Beſides the animals tranſported from Europe, thoſe 
natural to the country are deer, of which there are great numbers, a ſort of 
panther or tyger, bears, wolves, foxes, and racoons. Here is likewiſe | 
that ſingular animal called the Opoſſum, which ſeems to be the wood- rat 
mentioned by Charlevoix, in his hiſtory of Canada, It is about the fize 
of a cat, and beſides the belly common to it with other animals, it has 
another peculiar to itſelf, which hangs beneath the former. This belly 
has a large aperture, towards the hinder legs, which diſcovers a large 
number of teats on the uſual part of the common belly. Upon theſe, 
when the female of this creature conceives, the young are formed, and 
there they hang like fruit upon the flalk, until they grow in bulk and 
weight to their appointed ſize ; then they drop off, and are received into 
the falfe belly, from which they go out at pleaſure, and in which they 


* 


take refuge when any danger threatens them. In Virginia there are 
ſorts of tame and wild fow]. They have the nightingale, called from the 
country, whoſe plumage is crimſon and blue; the mocking bird, thought 
do excel all others in his own note, and including that of every one; the 
humming bird, the ſmalleſt of all the winged creation, and by far the 
moſt beautiful, all arrayed in ſcarlet," green and gold. It fips the dew 
from the flowers, which is all its nouriſhment, and Is too delicate to be 
.- þyoapht alive into Englaaſqeae . 
* HrsTOxXY, GOVERNMENT, POPULA-7? This is the firſt country 
Ton, TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. Y which the Engliſh planted in 


America. We derived our right, not only to this, but to all our other ſet= 


tlements, as has been already obſerved, from the diſcovery of Sebaſtian 
Cabot, who, in 1497, firſt: made the northern continent of America, in 
the ſerviee of Henry VII. of England. No attempts, however, were 
made to fettle it, till the reign of queen Elizabeth. It was then that Sir 
alter Raleigh, the moſt extraordinary, genius of the age in Which he 
. lived; perhaps in any age, applied to court, and got together a company 
which was compoſed of ſeyeral perſons of diſtinction and ſeveral eminent 
_ merchants, who agreed 10 open a trade and'ſettle a colony in that part of 
the world, Which, in honour of queen Elizabeth, he "called Virginia. 
Towards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century, ſeveral attempts were made 
for ſettling this colony before any proved ſucceſsful, The three firſt com- 
panies who failed into Virginia periſhed through hunger and diſeaſes, or 
were cut off by the Indiaus. The fourth was feduced alnioft to the ſame 
on : and, being dwindled to à feeble. reminder, had ſet „N | 
gland, in deſpair of living in ſach an uncultivated country, inhabited 
by ſuch hoſtile and warlike ſavages. But in the mouth of Cheſapeak bay, 
they were met by Jord Delawar, with a ſquadron loaded with 7 
and with every thing neceſſary for their relief and defence. At his per- 
ſaafion they returned: by his advice, his prudence, and winning beha- 
viour, the government of the colony was ſettled within itſelf, and put on 
a reſpectabſe footing with regard to its enemies, This nobleman, who, 
had accepted the government of the unpromiſin province of Virginia, ? 
from the nobleſt motives, was compelled,” by the decayed fate of his 
| health, to return into England. He left behind him, however, his ſon, as 
deputy-; with Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Sommers, the honourable 
George Pierey, and Mr. Newport, for his conncil. By them James- 
I 4 N. 5 . Tt 3 = Town 
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eiples 
| . a ſubject of Great - Britain thinks himſelf entitled in every part 

of the globe. It was governed 55 a governor and council, appointed by 
. the king. of. Greaz-Britain. As the Inhabitants encreaſed, the incon- 


and lower houſe of aſſembl 


| now acquires, the pon of a. 
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Town, the firſt town built by the Engliſh jn the new world, was ereQed. 


The colony continued to Apr, x the true fources of its wealth began 


= 81 diſcovered and improved. firſt ſettlerg, like thoſe of Maryland, 
erally ns of conſideration and diſtinction. It remained .a 


| fleady ally to the royal party during the troubles of Great Britain. Mapy 


of the Cavaliers, in danger at home, took refuge here ; and under the 
government of Sir William Berkley, held out for the crown, until the 


' liament, rather 'by ſtratagem than farce, reduced them. After the 


eſtoration, there is nothing very intereſting in the hiſtory of this ag 
ben Soon after this time, a young gentleman, named Bacon, a law- 


. yer, availed himſelf of ſome diſcontents in the colony, on accaunt of | 
' reſtraints on trade, became very popular, and ſet 8 thing in con- 
Fuſion. His natural death, however, reſtored 


and nes 5 
and the inhabitants of Virginia ceaſed to deſtroy. ti Gl 


The 5 of this province was not at 'Goſ adapted to the | 
the Engliſn conſtitution, and to the enjoyment of that li = 


veniency of.this form became more grievous ; and a new branch was ad- 


| Hed to the conſtitutſon, by which the people, who had formerly no con- 
| fideration, were allowed to ele& their re preſentatives from each county, 
Into which this country is divided, with . reſembling * of the 


repreſentatives of the commons of 9. — s:two houſes, the 0 
y, were formed. The up upper houſe, v. 

was before called. the council, remained: on its former r z Us. 

bers are appointed, during pleaſure, by the crown; they are 

Honourable, and anſwer in ſome meaſure. to the houſe. of peers. in the 


* Britiſh, conftitution, The lower houſe is the guardian of the peoples 
| liberties, "And thus, with a governor 1 the wy gp JO ; 


and lower houſe of afſembly, this government bears a ſtriking reſemblance 


to ohr own. When any, bil | has; paſſed the two houſes, * comes 8 : 


the governor, who gives x aſſent. ar negatiye as he thinks p Ir 
F ba for, until it e ta E , and 
his majeſty's pleaſure known. on that Whey The, upper hauſe of aller 
Wy acts 225 ig as 10 part, of the legiſla ture, but, 20 a, privy: 
the Withobt er cee he can, Facies of moment; 
It, ſo1 Tings 1 5555 48. gurt of 


The number of white 14 5 e TEN 18 daily encreaſng 


ſuppoſed to amount, th about. 10 0, The negraes, of whoy : 905 


thouſands arg annually imported into 7 Mary land, are at 
as. many; the NN, too there much beiter NA the Welt-lndi dies. 


The inhabitants of Virginia, are, of a chearful, 1e and in general 
C 


a genteel ſort of peqplé: ſome of them are ac of vanity and. oſten - 


tation, which accuſation is not without ſome. ground. Here are only two, 
tons that deſerve that name ; the largeſt o e and. the 


' the ee is Williamſburg, containing about 65 houſes, a. callage, 
| np 2 ublic 1 It is Nee in 37-12 N. lat. yok 
| lon, on, Shou of Jam 


49. miles from d mouth er's River, aud 


— from. James Town, which was farmerly. HD and at preſent 


contains about, 80 or ro 19 350 chiefly taverns an wh houſes for. the: 


entertainment of f marjners, 


4H ane the Ted accpunt of the commerce of Virginia, is alſo i 
4 de are rell to expo of = 


a+: 44 xr? 


alone, 


{4 
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alone, to the annual amount of 768;0001. into Great Britain. This, at 
eight pounds per hogſhead, makes the number of hogſheads amount to 
96,000. Of theſe, it is computed, that about 14,500 ends are con- 
ſumed at home, the duty on which, at 26 l. 18. per cad, comes to 
35 15675 1. the —— $2,500 hogſheads are exported by our mer- 
\chatits to the other countries of Eutope, and their value teturned to Great 
Britain, The advantages of this trade appear by the bare mention of it. 
It may not be improper to add, that this fingle branch employs. 330 ſail 
of ſhips, and 3960 ſeamen. Not only our wealth therefore, but the very 
finews of our ſtrength are powerfully braced by it. The other commo- 
ities of "theſe colonies, of which, naval ſtores, wheat, Indian corn, irdn 
in pigs and bars, are the moſt conſiderable, make the whole exportation, 
at an average of three years, amount to 1, 040, oo0 l. The exports of 
po nee the ſame as to our other eblonies, at a like average, come 
to $05,000 J. A | * 9 —— * 
Though an intire'toleration be allowed to all religions in this country, 
there are few diſſenters from the church of England. The biſhop of 
London ſends over a ſuperintendant to inſpe& the character of the clergy, | 
who live comfortably here, (a prieſt to each pariſh). with about 1001. per 
annum, paid in tobacco. = 8 
Here is alſo a college, founded by king William, called William and 
Mary college, who gave 20001. towards it, and 20, ooo acres of land, 
with power to wird 204 and hold lands to the value of 2000 I. a year, 
and a duty of one penny per pound on all tobacco exported to the other 
plantations, © There is a preſident, fix profeſſors, and other officers, wha 
-are named 3 or viſitors. The honourable Mr. Boyle made 
a very large to the college for the education of Indian children. 


— 
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Rivas. ] Theſe are the Roanoke, or | Albemarle river; Pamtico, 
. Neus, Cape Fera, or Clarendon river; Pedee, Santee, Savannah, Ala- 
- tamaha, or George river, and St. Mary's, which divides Georgia from 
Florida: all which rivers riſe in the Apalachian mountains, and running 
caſt, fall into the Atlantic ocean. The back parts are watered by the 
: Cherokees, Yaſous, Mobile, Apalachicola, the pearl river, and many 


other noble ſtreams which fall inro the Miſſiſippi or the gulph of Mexico. 
SEAS, BAxs, AND CAPES,] The only ſea bordering on this country is 


that of the Atlantic ocean; which is ſo ſhallow near the coaſt,” that a ſhip 
of any great burden cannot approach it, except in ſome few places. There 
bas not yet been found one good harbour in North Carolina; the beſt are 
thoſe of Roancke, at the mouth of Albemarle river, and Pamtico. In 
South Carolina, there are the harbours of Winyaw, or George-Town, 


- Charles-Town, and Port- Royal. In Georgia, the mouths of the rivers 
Savannah and Altamaha form good harbours. e 
The moſt remarkable promontories are, Cape Hatteras, in 35 deg. odd 


minutes north lat. Cape Fear to the ſouth of it, and Cape Cartaret ſtill 


Further. ſouth + n b . 
CLIMATE AND AIR. ] There is not any conſiderable difference be- 
tween the climate of theſe countries. In general it agrees with that of 
Virgiuvia; but, where they differ it is much to the advantage of Carolina. 
The ſummers indeed are of a more intenſe heat than in Virginia, but the 
winters are milder and ſhorter. The climate of Carolina, like all Ame- 
+ rican weather, is ſubject to ſudden tranſitions from heat to cold, and 


from cold to heat; but not to ſuch violent extremities-as Virginia. The 


: winters are ſeldom ſevere enough to freeze any conſiderable water, affect- 


Ing only the mornings. and evenings; the froſts have never ſufficient 


ſtrength to reſiſt the noon-day ſun; ſo that many tender plants, which 


do not ſtand the winter of Virginia, flouriſh in Carolina, for they have 


oranges in great plenty near Charles Town, and excellent in their kinds, 


both ſweet and ſour... 


So1L, PRODUCE;' AND FACE } In this reſpe& too there is a conſide-- 
OF THE- COUNTRY, rable coincidence between theſe coun- 


* 


tries and Virginia: the Carolinas, however, in the fertility of nature, 


have the advantage but Georgia is not of near, ſo good a ſoil as the 
other provinces. + The whole country is in a manner one foreſt, where 


our planters have not cleared it. he trees are almoſt the ſame in every 
reſpect with thoſe produced in Virginia; and by the different ſpecies of 


-theſe, the quality of the ſoil is eaflly known. The land in Carolina is 
eaſily · cleared: as there is little or no underwood, and the foreſts moſtly 
conſiſt of talk trees at a confiderable diſtance. Thoſe grounds which bear 
the oak, the walngt, and the hickory, are extremely ails; they are of 
a dark fand intermized with loam; and as all their land abounds. with 
nitre, it is a long time before it is ien they never uſe 
any manure. The pine barren is the worſt of all; this is an almoſt per- 


„ feectly white ſand, yet it bears the pine tree, and ſome other uſeful plants 


naturally, yielding good profit in pitch, tar, and turpentine. When this 


| ſpecies of land is cleared, for two or three years ther, it produces 
very good crops of Indian corn and peaſe; and, A 


flooded, it even anſwers for rice. But bat is moſt fortunate for this 
province ĩs, that chis worſt part of its land is favourable to a ſpecies of the 
moſt valuable of- all its products, to one of the kinds of indigo. The 
low, rich, ſwampy, grounds, bear their great Maple, rice. The. country 
near the ſea it n, the worſt, in many parts Lale Petter than” 5 

0 ah þ >: „„ unhealthy 


— ” 
= * 
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unhealthy ſalt marſh ; for Carolina is all an even plain for, 80 miles from 
the ſea, not a hill, not a rock, nor ſcarce even a pebble to be met with. 
But the country, as you advance in it, improves continually z and at 100 


miles diſtance from Charles-Town, where it begins to grows hilly, the foil 

is of a prodigious fertility, fitted for every purpoſe of human life; vor 

can any was be imagined more pleaſant to the eye than the variegated+ 
| pom Fry of this back country. Here the air is pure and wholeſome, 

and the ſummer heat much more temperate than in the flat ſandy coaſt. © 


In Carolina, the vegetation of every kind of plant is incredibly. 4 | 
atter, 


The climate and ſoil have. ſomething in them ſo kindly, that the 
when left to itſelf, naturally throws out an immenſe quantity of flowers 

and flowering ſhrubs. All the European plants arrive-at perfection here 
2 that in which their native country affords them. With proper 
cu 


culture and encouragement we might have filk, wine, and oil from thoſe | 
colonies ; of the firſt we have ſeen ſamples equal to what is brought to us 
from Italy. Wheat grows extremely well in the back parts, and yields a 


prodigious encreaſe. 


From what we have obſerved of theſe valuable provinces, their produce 


tions appear to be, vines, wheat, rice, Indian corn, barley, oats, peaſe, 
| beans, hemp, flax, cotton, tobacco, indigo, olives, orange, citron, cy- | 

preſs, ſaſſafras, oak, walnut, caſſia, and pine trees; White mulberry. - 
trees for feeding ſilk · worms; ſarſapanilla, and pines. which yield turpen» 


tine, toſin, tar, and pitch. There is a kind of tree from which runs an 


oil of extraordinary virtue for curiog wounds ; and another which yields - | 
a balm, thought to be little inferior to that of Mecca. There are other 


trees beſides theſe, that yields gums. The Carolinas produce prodigious 


_ quantities of honey, of which, they make excellent ſpirits, and mead a8 


good as Malaga ſack. Of all theſe, the three great / ſtaple commodities 
at preſent are, indigo, rice, and the produce of the pine. Nothing ſur- 
prizes an European more at firſt fight, than the ſize of the trees here; as 


well as in Virginia and other American countries. Tbeir trunks are 5 


often from 50 to 50 feet high, without a branch or limb; and frequently 
above 36 feet in circumference.” Of theſe trunks, when hollowed, the 


| people of Charles-Town as well. as the Indians, make canoes, which 


ſerve to tranſport proviſions and other goods from place to place, and if 
ſome of them are ſo large, that they will carry 30 or 40 barrels of pitch, 


— though, farmed of one entire piece of timber. Of theſe are likewiſe, made 


curious pleaſure · boats. 5 e e eee e 
. AniMaLs.], The original animals of this country, do not differ much 
from thoſe of Virginia; but in Carolina they have a. fill greater varie 


of beautiful fowls. All the animals of Europe are here in plenty; black 
cattle are multiplied prodigiouſly: to have 2 or zoo cows is very com- 
mon, but ſome. haye a thouſand or upwards. Thbeſe ramble all day at 
- pleaſure in. the foreſts; but their calves, being ſeparated and kept in 
fenced paſture, the cows return every evening to them. The hogs range 
in the (ſame manner, and return like the cows ; theſe are very numerous, 


and many run quite wild, as well as horned cattle and horſes in-the woods, 


It is ſurprizing that the cattle ſhould have encreaſed ſo quickly ſince their wy 

being firſt imported fram Europe, while there are ſuch numbers of wolves, 

tigers, and panthers, 88 waging the woods and: foreſts. We have — +: 
eſe an . 


already obſeryed that imals are, leſs, ravenous than the beaſts. f 
Africa and Aſia ; they very ſeldom attempt to kill. either calves or foals | | 
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© Hrorory, cs, n,, "rn The firſt Engliſh (expeditions 


-__ , COMMERCE, Nothing ſucceſsful was done in 
- this way till the year 1663, in the reign of Charles II. At that time 


_ Feveral Engliſh noblemen, and others of great diſtinction, obtained a 


charter from the crown, inveſting them with the property and juriſdic- 
tion of this country. They parcelled out their lands to ſuch as were wil- 
ling to go over into the new ſettlement, and to ſubmit to a ſyſtem of laws, 
which employed the famous Locke to compoſe for them. | 
They their firſt ſettlement at a point of land towards the ſouth- 
ward of their diſtri, between two navigable rivers, Here they laid the 
foundation of à city, called Charles- Town, which was deſigned to be 
What it now 1s, the capital of the province. In time, however, as no 
reſtriction had been laid 'upon-the religious principles of thoſe who ſettled 
in Carolina, the diſputes between the church of England-men and diſ- 
fenters cauſed a total confufion in the colony. This was rendered ſtifl 
more intolerable by the incurſions of the Indians, whom they had irritated 
by their inſolence and injuſtice, In order to prevent the fatal conſe- 
quences of theſe inteſtine diviſions and foreign wars, an act of parliament 
was paſfed, Which put this colony under the immediate protection of the 
crown. The lords proprietors accepted a recompence of about 24,0001. 
for both the property and juriſdiction; and the conſtitution of this colon 
in ns fer in which it differed from the royal colonies was altered. 
Part Granville, however, thought fit to retain his ſeventh ſhare,” which 
is {till in the poſſeflion of his Tamily. For the more convenient admini- 
ration of affairs too, Carolina was divided into two diſtricts, and two 
ſeparate governments. This happened in 1728, and from that time, 
ere, reftored In the internal government, as well as with the Che- 
rokees an | 
their trade has advanced of late with wonderful rapidity. 
The ſettlement of Georgia was projected in 1732, when ſeveral public- 
irited noblemen and others, from compaſſion to the poor of theſe king- 
doms, fubfcribed a confiderable ſum, which, with 10,0001, from the 
overnment, was given to provide in neceſſaries ſuch perſons as were 


gorge poſed on them. | Id proceſs of time new ſums were raiſed, 
and new inhabitants ſent over. Before the year 1752, upwards of 1000 
perſons were ſettled in this province. It was not, however to be expected 
; Bear the _— of . removed as they were at a great diſtance 
From their benefuctors, and from the check and controul of thoſe who had 
a natural influence over them, would ſubmit to the magiſtrates appointed 
to govern them. Many of the regulations too, by which they were bound, 
| wwe very improper in chemſelves, and deprived the Georgians of oo 

which their neighbours enjoyed, and which, as they encre 
numbers and opulenice, they thought it hard that they ſhould be deprived 
of. From theſe corrupt ſources aroſe all the bad bhumqurs which tore to 


pieces this conſtitution of government. Difſentions of all kinds {prong | 


up, and the colony was on the 'brink of deſtruction, when, in 1752, 
government took it under their immediate care, removed their particular 
grievarices, and placed Georgia on the ſume footing with the Carolinas. 
The method er . Carofina, and thdeed in other provinces of 
Britiſh America, was to pitch upon 4 void ſpace of ground, and either to 
purthafe it at the rate of 201, for rovo acres, aud d, mailing quit · rent 
for every 100 acres; or otherwiſe, to pay a penny an acre quit- rent 


yearly 


other Indian tribes, theſe - provinces _ to breathe; and 
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yearly ta Ss without. purchaſe . money: the former method 


is the moſt common, and the tenor a frechald. The people of Carolina 


| live. in the-ſame. eaſy, plentiful, and luxurious manner with the Virgi- 
nians already deſcribed. Poyerty is here almoſt an entire ſtranger 3 and 
the planters are the moſt hoſpitable. people chat are to be met with to all 


angers, and eſpecially to ſuch as by accident as misfortunes are rendered 


incapable ta provide for themſelves. 


The only town in either of the Carolinas worthy of notice is Charles | 
Kere the n in South- Carolina, which for ſine, beauty, and 
nſidered as ane of the firſt in Britiſh America. I have 
* ERIN its admirable ſituation on the confluence of to naviga- 
ble rivers, one of which is navigable for ſhips 20 miles above the town, 


and for boats and large eanoes near 40. The harbour is good in every 


reſpect, but that of a bar, which hinders veſſels of more than 2-0 tuns 
burthen from entering. The town is regularly and 4 retiy ſtrongly forti- - 
ouſes are large and 


well built, ſome of them are of brick, and qthęrs of wood, but ll of 


them handſome and elegant, and rent is extremely higb. The ſtreets are 


wide and ſtraight, interſecting each other at right angles; thoſe running 
eaſt and weſt extend about a mile from one river to the other. It contains 
about 1000 houſes, and is the feat of the governor, and the place of 
meeting of the aſſembly. Its neighbourhood is beautiful beyond deſerip- 
tion. Several handſame equipages are kept here. The — — N 
merchants are rich and well bred; the people are ſhewy and-expenfive in 
their dreſs and way of living; ſo that every thing conſpires to make this 
by much the livelieſt, the lovelieſt, and politeſt place, as it is one of the 


richeſt too in all America. It ought alio to be obſerved, for the honour 
of che people of Carolina, that, when in common with the other colonies, 


they reſolved againſt the uſe of certain luxuries, and even neceſſaries of 


life; thoſe articles which improve the mind, enlarge tho ünderſtanding, 
and correct the taſte, unn the een of daoks was per- 


mitted asformerly,-- + + 

As Squth-Carolinga has met with infinitely more; attention than the + 
other provinces, the commeree af this 3 alone employs 140 flip, 
while that af the other tyo does net employ 60. its ex ports to Great- 


Britain of native commodities, en an average of three years, amount ts 


more than 395,000 l. annual value; and its imports: 23 The 
_ of North-Carelina- are computed at more than 68, 000 l. and its 

tts wh —— 18. 00 l. The trade of Georgia is likewiſe in its 
n little more than 74-000 l. andithe im- 


The trade between Carolina and the Weſt⸗Jadies is the ſame in all re- 
ſpects with chat of the reſt of the colonins, and is very large: their trade 
= — Indians is likewiſe in a very flouriming conditian ; and 'they 
ml ſh-geeds on anne boa miles inte the-country welt of | 

r aa owny r e 

The months df the -tivers: in North Cale — ardiaary hay 
bert, and do not admit, except one at Cape Fear, veſſels aſ above 7 
or 80 tons. This: lays a weight upan their trade by: the Oe lighs - 
tarage. Bdenion: was formerly the capital of North-Carolma, uhich is - 
n9- more chan a trifling village: but . are re em 
char ſonth. wWhieh is more dcn Hi ral. 
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668 BRITISH AMERICA: Pods. 
miles from the ſea, 9 2 noble river of the ſame name, which is navi- 
gable for 200 miles farther for large boats, to the ſecond town, called 
- Auguſta, which ſtands in a country of the greateſt fertility, and carries on 
a .confiderable trade with the Indians. From the town of Savannah you 
ſee the whole courſe of the river towards the ſea ; and on the other hand, 
| pou ſee the river for about 60 miles up into the country. Here the Rev. 
Mr. George Whitefield (who uſed to-eroſs the Atlantic every other year) 
founded an orphan-houſe, which is now converted into a college for the 
education of young men deſigned chiefly for the miniſtry: and through 
his zeal and pious dare, _ favourite month is at 3 in a thriving 
dee e rel Far 
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— HIS country, which was ceded by Spain one 
Britain by the late treaty of peace, and includes 

a part of Louiſiana, is now divided into the governments of Eaſt and 
VA Florida. See the Royal Proclamation. 

Rivzxs.] Theſe are the Miſſiſippi, Which forms the weſtern deurdey 
of Florida, and is one of the fineſt in the —_ as well as the largeſt ; 
for including its turnings and windings, it is poſed to run a courſe of 

4500 miles; but its mouths are in 4 manner * up with fands Und 

Meals, which deny acceſs to veſſels of any conſiderable burden; there 

© being, according to Mitchel's map, only twelve feet water on the bar 

(captain Pitman ſays ſeventeen) 'at the principal entrance. thin, the 
dar there is a 100 fathom water, and the channel is every where deep 


and the current — except at a —.— ſeaſon, ben, i the Nile, 
it overflows and becomes extremely rapid. It is, except at the entrance 
already mentioned, every where free ſhoals and cataracts, and navi- 


gable Tos craft of one kind or other almoſt to its ſource, The Mobille, 
85 the Apalachicola, and * oe 's rivers; are alſo large and noble ſtreams, 
Bars AND CAPES.] e principal” bays are, St. Bernard's, Aſcen · 

x fnin Mobille, Penſacola, Dauphin, Joſeph, Apalaxy, 4 der es, 
and Charles Bay. 

The chief capes are, Cape Blanco, Samblas, Abelote, St - Auguſtine, 
and Cape Florida, at the extemity'of the penlufats, which Efiinates 
the Britiſh America ſouthward. 

Al any CLIMATE] It is very difficult 9 -reconeile- ie various 
accounts that have been r of theſe particulars in this country,” The 
people who have obtained: grants of le in Florida, and are deſirous to 
ſettle or ſell tem, repreſent the whole country as 'a'Canaan, and St. Au- 
ſtine, in Eaſt- Florida, as the Montpelier America: they tell us, that 

e climate of Florida is an exceeding agreeable medium between the 
ſrorching beat of the tropics, and the i: ing cold of the northern lati- 
- tudes; that there is indeed a change the ſeaſons, but it is a moderate 


one: in [November and ne many trees loſe their leaves, Gr row 
that ſnow 


: tau . flowly, and the winter is . but 9 
3 
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is never ſeen there; and the tendereſt plants of the- Weſt-Indies, ſuch as 

the plantain, the allegator-pear-tree, the banana, the pine- apple, the 

ſugar cane, &c. remain unhurt during the winter, in the gardens of St. 

Auguſtine: that the fogs and dark -gloomy weather ſo common i 

England, are unknown in this country. And though at the equinoxes, 

eſpecially the autumnal, the rains fall very heavy every day for ſome. 

weeks together, yet, when the ſhower is over, the ſky immediately clears. 

up and all is calm and ſerene, ea {DEAD GIFTS 

Others have repreſented this very coaſt as the grave and burying-place” 

of all ſtrangers who are ſo unhappy as to go there, affirming, as a truth, 

the well known'ſtory propa are: don after the laſt peace: that upon the 

landing of our troops to 2 20 poſſeſſion of Florida, the Spaniards aſked 

. them what crimes have you been guilty of at home? We ſhall take 

the liberty to obſerve on this head, 'that though the air here is very warm, 
the heats are much allayed by cool breezes den the ſeas which inviron 
and waſh a conſiderable part of this country. The inland countries to- 
wards the north feel a little of the roughneſs of the north-weſt wind,. 
which, more or leſs, diffuſes its chilling breach over the whole continent 
of North-America, carrying froſt and ſnow many degrees more to the 
ſouthward in theſe regions, than the north-eaſt wind does in Europe. 
„That the air of Florida is pure and wholeſome,” appears from the ſine, | 
vigour, and longevity of the Floridan Indians, who, in theſe reſpects far 2 
exceed their more ſouthern neighbours the Mexicans. That when the _ 


3 
4 Spaniards quitted St. Auguſtine, many of them were of great age, ſome 
7 
, 
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above go. Since it came into the hands of ' Great-Britain, many gentle-' 
men in a deep:conſumption have/aſcribed the recovery of their health to 

4 that climate; and it is a certain fact, that the ninth regiment, ſtationedd 

of on different parts of the coaſt,” did not loſe a ſingle. man by natural death 

d in the ſpace of twenty months, ss. "#16 

1 Sor, rRODUcrions, Ax Many of the diſadvantages indifcri-- 

we leg or THE/COUNTRY: minately imputed to the ſoil of the 
whole collfitry, [ſhould be confined : to Eaſt-Florida, which indeed, near 

the ſea, and 40 miles back is flat and ſandy, But even the country round 


5 St. Auguſtine, in all appearance the worſt in the province, is far from 

3 being unfruitful ; it produces two crops of Indian corn a year; the gar- 

Bi den vegetables are in great perfection ; the orange and lemon trees grow 

» here, without cultivation, to a . no ſize, and produce better fruit than 
: in Spain and Portugal. The inland country towards the hills is extremely 


we rich and fertile, producing ſpontaneouſly the fruits, vegetables, and 
5 ums, that are common to 8 the Carolinas, and is likewiſe 
, vourable to the/rearing of European productions. There is not, on 
the whole continent of America, any place better qualified by nature to 
Fa afford not only all the neceſſaries of life,” but alſo all the pleaſures of 
© I habitation, than that part of Weſt Florida, which lies upon the banks 7 
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» From the climate of Florida, and ſome ſpecimens ſent home, there is - 
= reaſon to expect, that cotton, ſugar,” wine, and filk, will grow here as 


well as in Perſia, India, and China, which are in the ſame latitudes. 
w_ This country alſs' produces rice, indigo,” ambergris, cochineal, amethyfts, 


| turquoiſes, lapis lazuli, and other precious ſtones z copper, quick-ſilver, 
he pit-coal, and iron ore: pearls are found in great abundance on the coaſt 
4 of Florida: Mahogany grows on. the ſouthern parts of the peninſula, but 


inferior in ſiae and quality to that of Jamaica.  'The animal creation 
ta- are here © numerous, that you may purchaſe a good ſaddle- horſe, — : 
AA NN ET, | EE, nge 
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change ſor goods of five ſhillings value meren 3, and thete are inſtances 
of horſes. being exchanged for a-hatchet per head 
Porul arion, COMMERCE, * Notwithſtanding the Rat EIS of 
An. CHIBF-TOWNSs, the. ſoil, the alubriry: of. the air, the 
; cheapneſs and plenty of proviſions, the encouragemebt of the Britiſh | 
government, (See the Proclamation) and the wiſe meaſures taken by the 
wernors ſent. thither to ſeitle theſe provinces, the number of Engliſh 
inhabitants is yet very inconſiderable, and, in all 1 thy iacreaſe 
of population will be here excremely don, and that proceeding from 
unavoidable cauſes.:;;, 
2. we l N and dean. wars e e coun· 
ſupporied hy ſea and la { the houſe. o rbon ; the emiĩ- 
— . to our other ö — . — the Eaſt and ' Weſt- 
. ie z the numerous matruſactures crying on at home and the prodi- 
$ thippiog employed in — theſe to every corner of the 
—— it would appear, that, * * of peopling our eolonies) wwe wanted 
A ſupply of hands at home; and, of courſes: the acquiſition of a new ter- 
ritory, without, pegple:ta plant i, muſt be. an ineumbrante te the mother 
country, eſpecially as, the civil and militaryeftabliſhments of both Flori- 
das are ſaid to coſt the government near 200,009 L per annum. | 
f, for this purpoſe, we look! to the northern colonies of Americs; bo 
ſhall find them leſs able, and the people les: diſpoſed to coun- 
tries which prefent them witli all the — of life in vaſt abundance, 
and where they live in--affluence, caſe and ſafety. Is any phinter/able to 
improve more ground : or does the inereaſe: of his family and ſtock require 
1000 acres more to his eſtate ? the vaſt regions behind (ſor, comparattvely 
ſpeaking, little more than the ſea · eoaſt of North · America is ꝓet cleared aud 
. Inhabited by Europeans) ot themſal tus ta his view. For a penny an 
acre in ſome places, and a half penny in others, annually, he may traverſe the 
ſoteſt, chooſe out the — tufitiong upon the banks of a fide 
naxigable river, and fix upon av much ground ao he can poſſibly gultirate. 
- JIs he ambitious to become a fteeholder ? for the value of Ae Clothes - 
he may purchaſe 5600 ares ; the fertility; of which, in a few. years, 
him on a reſpectable ſooting. "ow his neighbours, and 6 
bim a ſeat in the provincial aſſembly | ; 
It has been therefore hinted; che ebief advantage to be derived to 
Great- Britain from the poſſeſſi i -Flotiday ariſes rom its ſitustion; 
ſirving as a frontier againſt the N of our enemies ; that its ports: 
ſitnated in the gulpb Sf Mexico (See: the map of North America) will 
Aloys be a cheek upon Spain, as it — between her 
| ſettlements; for. the , and other veſſels; in-therr. paſſage from \ 
Vera Cruz in Mexico:to the Havannah, are obliged, by reaſon- of their 0 
north · eaſt trade winde, to ſtreteh away to the northward, and generally 
keep: as near the.coalt of Florida. as pöſſible, Aud that in time of war 
5 wah that nation, or her ally the French, the harbours of Florida are moſt 
_ * cotamodioully-fituated for à place of rendezvous arid refreſhment to the 
royal navy ſent to protett our own. Weſt-India. iſlands, or * thoſe 
Ws | belonging to Franee and Spain: 
But these advantages, as they 5 ſeem torally oe! - when we 
| conſider the ſituation oF Florida, in a commercial view for though - 
, hitherto, while in a wild, uncultivated ſtme,. its prodoQtions haye entered 
very little into the general ſoale of Briciſliccommeree, we have ſtil} a proſ- a 
ped of eſtabliſhing and carrying on a trade with the\Spaniſly vlodies's it 
rer 3 intercourſe mighe be eſtablimed with . | 
| 1 
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which would open a vent for the commodities of Great - Britain, N 
inds of 


' Yeturns for them in gold and filver, the moſt profitable of all 


comm erce. 6 . 


The chief town. in Weſt Florida. is Penſacola, N. lat. 30-22. W. Ion. 


87-20, which is ſituated within the bay of the ſame name, on a ſandy 


| ſhore that can only be approached by ſmall veſſels. The road is, however, 


one of the beſt in all the gulph of Mexico, in which veſſels may lie in 
ſafety; againſt every kind of wind, being ſurrounded by land on every ſide, 
This place ſends, in ſkins, logwood, dying ſtuffs, and filver in dollars, 
to the annual value of 63,000 1, and receives of our manufactures, at an 
average of three years, to the value of 97, l. Ko 

81-12. runs along the ſhore, and is of an oblong form, divided by four- 
regular ſtreets, croſſing each other at right angles. The town is fortified, 


with, baſtions, and encloſed with a ditch. It is likewiſe defended by a 


caſtle,. which. is called Fort St. John; and the whole is well furniſhed, wich 


cannon. At the entrance into the harbour are the north and ſouth breakers,. 


which form two channels, whoſe bars, at- low-yides,, have eight ſect; 


St. Auguſtine, the capital of Eaſt Florida, N. lat. 29-45, W. lon. 
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water. Our exports to St. Auguſtine amount to little more than 7coo 1. 


per annum; Its, exports. have hitherto been nothing more than the produce: 


of ſame little trade carried on with the Indians. 


The low fiate of commerce in Florida ariſes from this; that no European: 
nation had, before the concluſion of the late war, made it an object of. 


attention; but fince that period, its importance becomes more known, 


Its climate and ſoil are extremely ſavourable for the raiſing of fill. Jome. | 


attempts indeed have been made in Carolinas and Georgia, where in one 


place the. raiſing of ſilk. is became a kind of ſtaple commodity; but there, 


the worms are often injured by the cold mornings, at other times they are 
benumbed and made ſickly for want of warmth, and ſometimes actually 
deſtroyed ; an inconvenience which is alſo frequently experienced in Italy: 


but the ſouthern elimate of Florida has placed this tender inſect 
beyond reach of ſuch diſaſters; and experience. will ſhew, that the 
ait and of this country is 2s favourable to the filk-worm as it is 


to the mulberry - tree on which it feeds, and which grows here in its utmoſt. 


luxuriancy. The numerous vines too, which grow up ſpontaneouſly in "54 
the foreſts.of this country, ſeem to invite us to cultivate the grape, and to- 
Prognathcare, that the produce of Florida may, with proper cultivation, 


gladden the heart of Britons: in future ages. N 3d 
Great Britain or her colonies, but, with ſuitable-enco 


Ul 


Greeks from the Levant, who are groaning under the Turkiſh yoke; and- 
are an induſtrious people, well ſkilled in the cultivation. of cotton, vines, 


Taifigs, currants, olives, almonds, and ſilk-worm;; for which the climate 


of Florida is ſo. well adapted. And herein may be perceived the value f 


this. country to Great Britain; for though from the variety of elimates in 
the extenſive empire of Britiſh America, reaching in a direct line from 
the. frozen, wilds of Labrador, Where the hardy inhabitants, cloathed- in 


£5 


> © 


We have already mentioned the difficulty of peopling this country fm 


government, foreigners might be invited thither, ſuch as Germans fron . 
the Rhine, Moſelle, and other parts where they cultivate, vine - yards; pro- 
teſtants from the ſouth of France, uſed to the culture of filk, olives, &c. 


furs, wander amidſt eternal ſnow, to the ſultry regions within the tropies, 
where, ſeated in the heart of a luxuriant ſoil, the wealthy planter ſhelters 


himſelf from the ſcorching ſun by the ſpreadiog umbrella; we command 
2 much greater number of articles of commerce and the convenizngies of 
; ö | * | 0 5 | dts | 2 | 
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Bie dg any nation on earth, yet it-is to Florida that we muſt look fot 
Hk, wine, and fome other Söbedee and theſe too of the beſt forts, 4 which 
\ kitherto we purchaſed, and do ſtill Purchaſe i in immenſe uantities, from 
different powers of Europe and Aſia; nor can a rich an ad trading nation 
2) — be without them, as we daily experience from the quantity" of tren - 
| ſent annually to China for filk. 
To hat has been obſerved feſpecting khe climate, ſwil; and produce 
of Florida, we ſhall-take' the liberty to give the following extracts from 
forme" letters of a gentleman who , St. Auguſtine about the year 
"7645 in a conſumptive fate of health. __ 
May! 15 1767. I am much obliged to you for 72 our enquiry aſter my 
kealth-; I bave agreed with Florida extremely well: indeed this country 
www general very healthy, and till laſt autumn we had no fick here; and 
then our fickneſs was not mortal, although very much ſo in every other 
part of America. I believe my friends do not know that we are ſo near 
Chaeles-Town; and. that we have not only a water but a land communi- 
cation with that place. Sending letters by the . is very tedious, as 
they muſt g wo,” by theWeſt-Indies.”* -.. 
-* April 16, 1768. You cannot conceive how reeable it is for le 
mn fuck; an enotic country as this, to receive a European letter. is 
- country, in all 8 will make a figure ſoon, as a number of b Ben- 
tlemen, of conſiderable property, both from England and Scotland, have 
obtained orders from! his majeſty. for grants of lands in this province, and 
| are no buſy in forming plantations.” Between 6 and 700 working flaves | 
are already in the colony of Eaſt- Florida. 
And in a third — received in 17%, there i 1s the following uwe! 
244 —.— * — by a veſſel of Mr. —- „which arrived here 
a cargoe of ſlaves from the coaſt of Africa; ſhe fails 
from — Wins directly for your port of London, and carries our firſt 
produce to that market, viz. between 8 and 9000 weight of indigo, ſome 
| cotton, rice, and deer. ſkins ; likewiſe ſome mip-timber, by u trial. 
This province bids fair to exceed all the other American prov In the 
artiele of Indigo, as the plant ſtands the winter, that is, ſh p from 
te old roots in the ſprings) by which means we have. a full pony more 
than they have to the northward. on quantity this year is ſmall, bat the - 
quality remarkably good. Some of our planters have vanity enough to 
think they are entitled to the medal given by the Society for the — 
| ment of Oy &c. _ 0 oppo Eg it We 0 $28 
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5 + vt; lie an innumerable multitude” of | iſlands, which we call the 
Weſt-Indies, and which, ſuch as are worth cultivation, now belong to 
tie European powers, as Great-Britain, Spain France, Holland and 
Denmark. As the climate and ſeaſons of theſe iſlands — idely from 
5 What we can form any idea of, from what we perceive a we ſhall, © .- 
to avoid repetitions, ſpeak of them in general, as well as n pate: 3 
ticulars that are peculſar to the Weſt- Indies. in 
- The climate in all our Weſt-India iſlands, is nearly the "OY allowing 720 
for thoſe" accidental differences which the ſeveral ſituations and qualities of 
S raj As they lie within the * PL 
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fun goes quite over their heads, paſſing beyond them to the north, and 
never returning further from any 8 than about zo degrees to the 


ſouth they are continually ſubjected to the extreme of an heat, which 
would be intolerable, if the trade wind, tiſing gradually as the ſun gathers 


ſtrength, did not blow in upon them from the ſea, and refreſh the air in 
ſuch a manner, as to enable them to attend their concerns even under the 


meridian ſun. On the other hand, as the night advances, a breeze begins 
to be perceived, which blows ſmartly. from che land, as it were from ite 


center, towards the ſea, to all points of the compaſs at once. | 

By the ſame remarkable Providence in the diſpoſing of tongs, 4tis, that 
when the ſun has made a great progreſs towards the tropic of 'Cancer, and 
becomes in à manner vertical, he draws after him ſuch à vaſt\body of 
clouds, as ſhield them from his direct beams; and diſſolsing into rain, 


cool the air, and refteſi the country, thĩrſty with the long drought, Which 


commonly reigns from the beginning of January to the latter end of May. 


V | 


by no means ſo moderate as with us. Our heavieſt rains are but dews com- 
paratively. They are rather floods of water, poured from the clouds with 


& prodigious impetuoſity; the rivers/riſe in a moment; new riyers and 


lakes are formed, and in a ſhort time all che low country is under water, 
Hence it is, that the rivers which have their ſource within the tropics, ſwell 


* 
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and overflow. their banks at a certain ſeaſon zuand ſo mĩſtaken were tb 


antients in their idea of the torrid zone, which they imagined to be dried 
and ſcorched up, with a continual ad ſervent heat, andi to be for that 
reaſon uninhabitable: when in realit 
world have their courſe within its lin 
greateſt inconveniences of the climate in 


the moiſture is otie . of the 


rul wand üg 11098; 


trees are green the whole year round; they have no cold, no froſt, no 


ſnows, and but rarely ſome hail; the ſtorms of hail are, however, very 
violent when they happen, and the hailſtones very great and heavy. 
Whether it be owing to this moiſture, , which alone does not ſeem to be a 


ſufficient cauſe, or to a greater quantity of a ſulphureous acid, which pre- 


dominates in the air of this country, metals of all kinds, that are ſubje& 


to the action of ſuch cauſes, ruſt and canker in a very ſhort time: and 


this cauſe, op much as the heat itſelf, contributes to make the © 
— Weſt Indies unfriendly and unpleaſant to an European 


climate of 
conſtitution. 


% 


It is in the rainy ſeaſon (principally in the month of Auguſt, moro 


rarely in July and September) that they are aſſaulted by hurricanes; the 


moſt terrible calamity to which they are ſubject (as Well as the people in 2 | 
the Eaſt Indies) from the climate; this deſtroys; at a ſtroke, the labours 


of many years, and proſtrates the moſt exalted hopes of the planter, and 
often juſt at the moment when he thinks himſelf out of the reach of fortune. 


of the: largeſt! rivers-of be 


The rains make the only diſtinctiou of ſeaſons in the Welk Iadies; the - 


It is a ſudden and violent ſtorm of wind, rain, thunder; and lightning, | 


attended with a furious ſwelling of the ſeas and ſometimes with an earth- 
8 ; in ſhort, with every circumſtance, which the elements can aſſemble, 
at 


is terrible and deſtructive. Firſt, 'they ſee as the prelude ta the 


enſuing havock, whole fields of ſugar canes whirled into the air, and ſcat- 


tered over the face of the country; The ſtrongeſt trees of the foreſt are 


torn up by the roots, and driven about like ſtubble; their windmills-are | 


ſwept away in a moment; their utenſils, the fixtures; the ponderous 


copper boilers, and. ſtills. of ſeveral hundred weight, are wrenched from 
the ground, and. battered-to pieces 3 cog houſes are no protection, the | 
Bans : ; | 2x u 9 8 * oi N | roofs | : 
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' yoofs are torn off at one blaſt ; whilſt the rain, which in an hour riſes fire 


© feet, ruſhes in upon them with an irreſiſtible violence. 5 


The hurricane comes on either in the quarters, or at the full change of 
che moon. If it cames at the full moon, obſerve theſe ſigns. That day 
you will ſee the ſky very turbulent: you will obſerve the ſun more red 
than at other times: you will perceive a dead calm, and the hills clear of 
all thoſe clouds and miſts which uſually hover about them. In the clefts 
of the earth, and in the wells, you hear a hollow rumbling ſound, like 
the ruſhing of a great wind. At night the ſtars ſeem. much larger than 
: uſual, - and futronnded with a ſort of burs ; the north-weſt ſky has a black 
and menacing look ; the ſea emits. a ſtrong ſmell, and riſes into vaſt 

Waves, often without any wind z the wind itſelf now forſakes its uſual 

" Ready eaſterly ſtream, and ſhifts about to the weſt; from whence it fome- 
times blows with intermiſſions violently and irregularly for about two 


+ Hours at a time. The moon herſelf is ſurrounded with a great bur, and 


ſometimes the ſun has the ſame appearance. Theſe are figns: which the 


articles of the-wind-mill, the boiling, cooling, and diſilling houſes, and 
and cattle, will not 


But at the boiling ſeaſon, if he is properly attentive to his affairs, * 


- "8 
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tk life can be more laborious; and more dangerous to the health; from a 
tonſtant attendance day and night, in the extreme united heats ef the 


xlimate, and ſo many fierce ſurnaces; add to this, the loſſes by hurricanes, 


earthquakes, and bad ſeaſons; and then conſider when . are in 
: hazards / 
of a merchant; and ſhips his produce at his own riſk. - Theſe conſidera» - 
tions might make one believe that it could never anſwer to engage in this 


the caſk, that he quits the hazard of a planter, to engage in the 


buſineſs ; but notwithſtanding all this, there are no. parts in the world, in 
which great, eſtates are made in ſo ſhort a time, from the produce of the 


earth, as in the Weſt- Indies. The uce of à few good ſeaſons, gene- 
rally provide againſt the ill effects of the worſt; as the planter is ſure of a 


ſpeedy and profitable market for his produce, which has a readier ſale than 
perhaps any other commodity in the world, oo oe ns 

Large plantations are generally under the care of a manager, or chief 
overſeer, -who has commonly a falary of. 1501. a year, with overſcers 


under him in proportion to the greatneſs of the plantation, one to about 
o negroes, and at the rate of about 4&1. Such plantations too have a 
urgeon at a fixed ſalary, employed to take care of the negroes which 

belong to it. But the courſe which is the leaſt troubleſome to the owner” 

of; the eftate is, to let the lands with all the works, and the ſtock of cattle - 


and ſlaves, to a, tenant, Who 17 ſecurity for che payment of the rent, 
and the keeping up repairs and ſtock. The eſtate is generally eſtimated 
to ſuch a tenant at half the neat produce of the beſt years; ſuch tenants, 


if induftrious and frugal: men, ſoon make good eſtates for themſelves. 


The negroes · in the plantations arefubted at a very eaſy rate. This 


is generally by allotting to each family of them a ſmall portion of land, 


and allowing them two days in the week, Saturday and Sundays to culti- 


vate it: ſome are ſubſiſteſl in this manner, but others find their negroes: 
with a certain portion of Guinea or Indian corn, and to ſome a ſalt d 


ring, or a ſmall portion of bacon or [alt pork a day. All He reſt of che 
charge conſiſts in a cap, a ſhirt, a pair of breeches, ſtockings and-ſhoes: ; 
the whole not exceeding 40 8. a year, and the profit of their labour yields 


10 or 12 l. The price of men negroes upon their firſt arrival is from . : 


3 to 361, women and grown” boys about 508. leſs ; but ſuch negro 
amilies as are acquainted with the bulinef of the iſlands generally-bring 


above 40 I. upon an average one with another, and there ate inſtances 


of a fingle negro man expert in buſineſs bringing 150 guineas, and the 


wealth of a planter is generally computed from the number of ſlaves he 


poſſeſſes. $007 


would o enumerate all the neceflaries, conveniencies, and luxuries 
of life; for they have nothing of their own but cotton, coffee, tropical 
fruits, ſpices, and the commodities I have already-mentioned. + 1 
Traders there make a very large profit upon all they fell, but from the 
numerous ſhipping conſtantly arriving from Europe, and a continual ſuc- 
ceſſion of new adventurers, each of whom carrying out more or leſs as a 


venture, the Weſt India market is frequently overſtocked'; money muſt 

be raiſed, and goods are ſometimes ſold at prime coſt or under. But thoſe 
who can afford to ſtore their goods, and wait for a better market, acquire 
fortunes equal to any of the planters. . All kinds of handicraftſmen, eſpe- 


cially carpenters, bricklayers, braziers and Coopers, get very great en- 


2 But ic is the misfortune of the Weſt· Indies, that Phyficians 
| 25 urgeons even outdo the planter and merchant, in accumulating 
| es. 4 79 — : "EE COATS woe Nr 8 2 er 0 ' C 
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To partieularie the commodities proper for the Wel India market, 
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Before the late war, there were allowed to be in our Weſt-Indies at leaſt 
230,000 negro flaves; and upon the higheſt calculation, the whites there 
in all did not amount to 90,000 ſouls, This diſproportion between the 
freemen- and negroes, which grows more viſible. every day, ſome wrizers 
have endeavoured to account for, by alledging, that the enterprizing 
ſpirit, Which the norelty of the object, and various concurrent - cauſes, 
had produced in the laſt century, has decayed very much. That the diſ- 
poſition of the Weſt⸗ Indians themſelves, who for cheapneſs chooſe to do 
every thing” by negroes, which can pofſibly be done by them, contributes 
Pb greatly to the ſmall number of whites of the lower ſtations. Such indeed 
conſtant terror of infurreRions and plots, many families employ 25 or 30 
negroes as menial ſervants, who are infinitely the moſt. dangerous of the 
ſlaves, and in cafe of any inſurrection, they have it more in their power to 
ſtrike a ſudden and fatal blow. dt eee, ene 1958656 

The flrſt obſervation we think is not well ſounded; that enterprizin 
fpirit which firſt led Britons out to diſcovery, and colonization, fil 
| animates in a very conſiderable degree, the people of this nation, but 

the field is now more ample and enlarged; emigrants have greater ſcope 
whereon to range; the Britiſh empire extends with incredible ſtrides, 
Beſides the vaſt continent of North America, which takes in ſuch a va- 
| __ of elimates; diſcovers ſuch richneſs of ſoil; where the people live 

under various modes of religion, laws and government, and all admirably 

ſuited» to Britiſh tempers ; the Eaſt Indies, an inexhauſtible mine of 
| , begins to dra the attention of mankind from that of the Weſt. 
Countries, as well as individuals, obtain a name and reputation for ſome- 
thing extraordinary, and have their day. Thither many of the beſt fami- 
lies of this nation, are ambitious of procuring places for their ſons in the 


army, or the compting-houſe. Here is an ample field for all adventurous | 


ſpirits, who Cifdaining-an idle life at home, and ambitious of becoming 
uſeful to themſelves, their connections, or the community, boldly ven- 


ture into the immenſe regions of chis eaſtern world. Others, ſull as 


remote from an indolent diſpoſition, but with leſs conduct and inferior 
abilities, ſet out with the moſt ſanguine hopes. Theſe are your fery, 
reſtleſs tempers, willing to undertake the ſevereſt labour provided it pro- 
miſes but a ſhort continuance; who love: riſk and hazard, whoſe ſchemes 
are always vaſt, and who put no medium between being great and being 
undone.- l * k PF) THETSI S071 4910879] & £0. £759 


THE iſlands of the Weſt Indies lie in the form of a bow, or ſemicircle, 
ſtretehing almoſt from the coaſt of Florida north, to the river Oronoque, 
in the main continent of South America. Some call them the Caribbees, 
from the firſt inhabitants; though this is à term that moſt 8 
eonſine to the Leeward: Iſlands. Sailors diſtinguiſh them into Windward 


1 


and Leeward iſlands, with regard to the uſual courſes of ſhips, from Old 


Spain, or the Canaries, to Carthagena, or New Spain and Portobello. 
The geographical tables and maps, diſtinguiſh them into great and liule 
IAMAlcA.1 "The firſt that we come to belonging to ons ts 

and alſo the moſt important, after leaving Florida, is Tanzes, which lies 


between the 75th and 7gth degrees of weſt longitude from London, and 


between 17 and 18 north latitude. From the eaſt and weſt it is in length 


* Ce. 


about 140 miles, and in the middle about bo in the brad, growing | 


. 
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che powerful influence of avarice, that though the Whites are kept in 
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leſs towards each end, in the form of an egg. It lies near 4500 miles 
ſouth-welt of England. 14 F 
- This iſland is interſected with a ridge of ſteep rocks tumbled by the 
fi N earthquakes in a ſtupendous manner upon one another, Theſe 
$, though containing no ſoil on their ſurface, are covered with a great 
variety of beautiful trees, flouriſhing in a perpetual ſpring; they are nou- 
riſhed by the rains, which often fall, or the miſts Which continually. brood. - 
on the mountains, and which, their roots penetrating the crannies of the 
rocks, induſtriouſly ſeek out for their own ſupport. From the racks iſſue 
a vaſt number of ſmall rivers of pure wholeſome water which tumble. 
down in catatacts, and together with the ſtupendous height of the moun- 
tains, and the bright verdure of the trees, through which they flow, form 


à moſt delightful landſcape... On each fide of this great chain of moun- 
tains, are ridges of lower ones, which diminiſh as they remove from it. 


On theſe coffee grows in great plenty. The vallies or plains between 
theſe date, are level beyond what is ordinary in moſt other countries, 
oil is prodigiouſly fertile. ir bay icy „ 4:24 
The longeſt day in ſummer is about thirteen hours, and the ſhorteſt in 
winter about eleven; but the moſt _uſusl divigons of the ſeaſons. in the 
Weſt Indies, are into the dry and wet ſeaſons. The air of this- iſland is, 
in moſt places, exceſſiye hot and unfavourable to European conſtitutions; 
but the cool ſea breezes, which ſet in every morning at ten o'clock, render 


che heat more tolerable ; and the air upon the bigh grounds is temperate, 


pure, and cooling. It lightens almoſt every night, but without much 
thunder, which when it happens is very terrible, and roars with aſtoniſni- 
ing loudneſs, and the lightning in theſe violent ſtorms, frequently does 
great damage. In February or March, they expect earthquakes, of which, 
we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. During the months af May and October, the 
rains are extremely violent, and continue ſometimes for a fortnight toge- 

ther. In the plains are found ſeveral ſalt fountains; and in the mountains, 
not, far from Spaniſh Town, is a hot bath, of great medicinal virtues. - It 


2 relief in the dry belly-ach, which, excepting the bilious and yellow, 


ver, is one of the moſt terrible endemial diſtempers of Jamaica. 
Sugar is the greateſt and moſt valuable production of this aſl: nd. Cacao 
was | eg cultivated in it to great extent. It produces alſo ginger, 
and the pimento, or, as it is called, Jamaica pepper ; the wild cinnamon 
tree, whoſe bark is ſo uſeful in medicine; the manchineel, whoſe fruit, 
though uncommon]y delightful to the eye, contains one of the worſt poi - 
ſons in nature; the mahogany, in ſuch uſe with our cabinet-makers, 
and of the moſt valuable quality, but this wqod. begins to wear out, and 
of late is very dear, Excellent cedars of a large ſize and durable; the 


cabbage · tree, remarkable for the hardneſs of its wood, which when dry 


is incorruptible, and uy yields to any kind of tool; the palma, af: 
fording oil, much eſteem 


rove and olive-bark; uſeful to tanners; the fuſtic and red wood to the 
hers; and lately the logwood. The indigo plant was formerly much. cul- 
tivated; and the cotton - treg is ſtill ſo. No fort, of European grain grows 
here; they, have only maize, or Indian corn, Guinea corn, peas of va- 
rious kinds, but none of them reſembling ours, with variety af roots. 
Fruit, as has been already obſerved, grqw in great plenty 3 citroijs, ſeville 
and china oranges, common and ſweet lemons, limes, ſhadocks, pome- 
glanates, mamees, ſourſops, papas, pine: apples, cuſtard apples, ſtar ap- | 
ples, prickly. peary, avacada grams, aolons, pampions, guargs, and Fach 
| 7 u 3 CE by AP: i 9 
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by the ſavages, both in food and medicine; 
che ſoap · tree, whoſe berries anſwer all purpoſes of waſhing ; the man- 
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kinds of berries, alſo garden ſtuffs in great plenty and good. The cattla 
bred on this iſland ew hog few ; their beef 15 tough "_— ; the mutton, 
and lamb are tolerable z they have great plenty of hogs, many planta- 
tions have hundreds of them, and their fleſh is exceeding ſweet and deli- 
Cate. Their horſes are ſmall, mettleſome and hardy; and when well made 
generally ſell for 30 or 40 J. ſterling, Jamaica likewiſe ſupplies the 
apothecary with guaiacum, ſarſaparilla, china, caſſia, and tamarinds. 
Among the animals are the land and ſea turtle, and the alligator. Here 
are all ſorts of fowl; wild and tame, and in particular more parrots than 
in any of the other iſlands ; beſides parrokets, pelicans, ſuipes, . teal, 
Guinea hens, geeſe, ducks and turkies; the humming- bird, and a great 
variety of others. The rivers and bays abound with fiſh, - The moun- 
tains breed numberleſs adders, and other noxious animals, as the fens and 
marſhes do the guana and gallewaſp: but theſe laſt are not venemous. 
Among the inſects are the ciror, or chegoe, which eats into the nervous 
and membraneous parts of the fleſh of the negroes, and the white people 
- , - | are ſometimes plagued with them. Theſe inſects get into any part of the | 
body, but chiefly-the legs and feet, where they breed in great numbers, | 
and ſhut themſelves up in a bag. As ſoon. as the perſon feels them, | 
which is not perhaps till a. week after they have been in the body, they 
pmm_ out with a needle, or the point of a penknife, taking care to 
y the bag entirely, that none of the breed, which are-like nits, may be 
left behind. They ſometimes get into the toes, and eat the fleſh to the bone, 
This iſland was originally a part of the Spaniſh empire in America. 
Several deſcents had been made upon it by the Engliſh, prior to 1656; 
but it was not till this year, that Jamaica was reduced under our domi- 
nion. Cromwell had fitted out a ſquadron, under Pen and Venables, ta 
reduce the Spaniſh iſland of Hiſpaniola,” but there this ſquadron was un- 
__ ſucceſsful, The commanders, of their own accord, to atone for this mis- 
fortune, made a deſcent on Jamaica, and having carried the capital, St. 
8 go, ſoon compelled the whole iſland to ſurrender. Ever fince, it has 
been ſubject to the Engliſh, and the government of it is one of the richeſt 
places, next to that of Ireland, in the diſpoſal of the crown, the ſtanding 
_ falary; being 2, 500 I. per annum, and the aſſembly commonly voting the 
governor as much more, which, with the other perquiſites, make it on 
the Whole little inferior to 10,000 I. per annum. 
We have already obſerved, that the government of all the American 
iſlands is the ſame, namely, that kind which we have formerly deſcribed 
under the name of a royal government. Their religion too is univerſally 
' , of che charels of England; though they have as biteop; the biſhop of 
 . - | Londow's 2 the cdief religious magiſtrate in thoſe parts. 
i About the beginning of this century, 3 was computed, that the num- 
bers of whites in Jamaica amounted to 60,000, — that of the negroes 
0 120,000, It appears at preſent that Jamaica is rather on the decline, 
as is the number of inhabitants, the Whites not exceeding 25, ooo, and 
the blacks 90, oo. Beſides theſe, a number of fugitive-negroes have for- 
med a fort of colony among the blue mountains, — of the whites, 
with whom they make treaties, and are in ſome re uſeful -to \the. in- 
| habitants of. the iſland, particularly in ſending back. run-a-way ſlaves. 
Indigo was once very greatly cultivated in Jamaica, and it enriched the 
_ 1ſſand'to ſo great a degree, that in the pariſh of Vere, where this drug 
was chiefly cultivated, they are faid to have had nd leſs than 300 gentle- 
men's coaches ; a number I do not imagine-even the whole iſland exceeds 
- at this day; and there is great reaſon to believe, that there were many 
3 | „* . | more 
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more perſons of property in Jamaica formerly than are now, though por; * . 
haps — had * thoſe vaſt — wh donate us in ſach a manner 
at preſeat. However, the Jamaicans were undoubtedly» very numerous, 
until reduced by earthquakes, and by terrible epidemical diſeaſes, Which, 
treading on the heels of the former calamities, {wept away yaſt multitudes,. 
The decreaſe of inhabitants, as well as the decline of their commerce, 
ariſes from the ' difficulties to which their trade is expoſed, of which they 
do not fail to complain to the court of Great Britain: as that they are of 
late deprived of the moſt beneficial part of their trade, the carrying of 
negroes and dry goods to the Spaniſh coaſt; the low value of their pro- 
duce, which they aſcribe to the great improvements the French make in 
their ſugar colonies, which are enabled to underſel them by the lowneſs of 
their duties; the trade carried on from Ireland, and the northern colomes, 2 
to the French and Dutch iſlands; where they pay no duties, and are ſup- CES 
plied with goods: at an eaſier rate. Some of theſe complaints, Which 
equally affect the other iſlands, have been heard, others ſtill remain unre : 
dreſſed, Both the logwood trade, and this contraband have been the ſub- 
ject of much contention, and the cauſe of a war between Great Britain, 
| and the Spaniſh nation. The former we always avowed, and claimed as 
| our right; and was at the laſt peace confirmed to us. The latter we per- 
; mitted z becauſe we thought, and very juſtly, that if the Spaniards-found 
1 themſelves aggrieved 'by —— trade, it lay upon them, and not bs 
upon us, to put a ſtop to it, by their guarda coſtas, which cruize in theſe | 
ſeas, purpoſely to ſeize and confiſcate ſuch veſſels and cargoes, as are found 
in this trade. In this manner did the Britiſh court argue, till that fatal 
e period, when, in compliance with the court of Spain, Engliſh-cruizers 
2 were ſent, more effectually to cruſh that lucrative trade, of which the 
5 whole body of Britiſh ſubjects in America have complained, as it put # 
* ſtop to the prineipal channel which hitherto enabled them to remit ſa 
O largely to Great Britain. 5 | . 
8 Fort Royal was formerly the capital of Jamaica. It ſtood upon the 
t point of a narrow neck of land, which, towards the ſea, formed part of 
8 the border of a very fine harbour of its on name. The conveniency of 
8 this harbour, Which was capable to contain 1000 fail of large ſhips, and ß 
n ſuch depth as to allow them to load and unload at the greateſt eaſe, weighed 
ſo much with the inhabitants, that they choſe to build their capital on this 
n ſpot, though the place was a hot dry ſand; and produced none of the ne- 
d ceſſaries of life, not even freſn water. But the advantage of its harbour, 
y and the reſort of pirates, made it a. place of great confideration. Theſe 
f pirates were called Buccaneers, they fought with an inconſiderate bravery, . 
and then ſpent their fortune in this capital with as inconſiderate diſſipation. 


About the beginning of the year 1692, no place, for its fize, could be 
compared to this town for trade, wealth, and an entire corruption of man - 
4 ners. In the month of June, in this year, an earthquake, which ſhook + 
the whole iſland to the foundations, totally overwhelmed this city, as ta 
r- leave, in one quarter, not even the ſmalleſt veſtige remaining. In two 
Sy minutes, the earth opened and ſwallowed up nine-tenths of the houſes, 
ne and two thouſand people. The water guſhed out from the openings of the 
| earth, and tumbled the people on heaps ; but ſome of them had the good 
he fortune to catch hold of beams and rafters of houſes, and were afterwards . + 
ug ſaved by boats. Several ſhips wehe caſt away in the harbour; and the 
le- Swan frigate, which lay in che docſc to careen, was carried over the tops 
ds of {inking houſes, and did not overſet, but afforded a retreat to ſome + 
ny i hundreds of people, who ſaved their lives upon her. An officer, who was | 
«TRY; | BD | . 5 : . 
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| in the town at this time, ſays, the earth „7 and ſhut very quick ĩn 

ſome places, and he. ſaw ſeveral people fink down to the middle, and 
others appeared with their heads juſt above ground, and were ſqueezed to 

5 ers Fe Ar Savannah, 2 a'thouſand acres were ſunk, — ee 
dand people in them; the place appearing for ſome time like a lake, was 
> . dried up, but xs man's — een, In ſome parts, mountains 

Were ſplit; and at one place a plantation was removed to the diſtance of 

a mile. They again rebuilt the city, but it was a ſecond time, ten years 
| after, deſtroyed by a great fire. The extraordinary convenience of the 

harbour tempted them to build it once more; and once more, in 1722, 

Woas it laid in rubbiſh by a hurricane, the moſt terrible on record. Such 
3 calamities ſeemed to mark out this place as a devoted ſpot; the 
inhabitants therefore reſolved. to forſake it for ever, and to reſide at the 
oppoſite bay, where they built Kingſton, which is lately become the 
capital of the ifland. It conſiſts of upwards ef 1000 houſes, many of 
them handſomely built, and in the taſte of theſe iſlands, as well as the 
neighbouring continent, one ſtory high, with porticos, and every con- 
veniency for. a comfortable habitation in that elimate. Not far from 
_ Kingſton flands St. Jago de la Vega, a Spaniſh town, which, though at 
__ preſent inferior to Kingſton, was once the capital of Jamaica, and is-fti)1 
the ſeat of government, and the place where the courts of juſtice are held. 
© The whole product of the Aland may be reduced to theſe heads! Firſt, 
ſugars,” of which they exported in 1753, 20,315 hogſheads, ſome vaſtly 
great, even to a tun weight, which cannot be worth leſs in England than 
424, l Moſt of this goes to London, Briſtol, and Glaſgow, and 
ſome part of it to North America, in return for the beef, pork, cheeſe, 
corn, peas; ſtaves, planks, pitch, and tar, which they have from thence. 

Second, rum, of which they export about 4000 puncheons. , The rum 

of this iſland as generally eſteemed the beſt, and is the moſt uſed in Great 
Britain. Third, molaſſes, in Which they make a great part of their re- 
5 turns for New Eügland, where there are vaſt diſtilleries. All theſe are the 
produce of the grand ſtaple the ſugar cane. Fourth, cotton, of | which 
they ſend out 2000 bags. The indigo, formerly much cultivated, is now 
inconſiderable; but ſome cocoa and Loffee are exported, with a conſider- 
able quantity of pepper, ginger, drugs for dyers and apothecaries, ſweet- 
meats, mahogany, and manchineel planks.” But ſome of the moſt conſi- 
Aerable articles of their trade are with the Spaniſh continent of New Spain 
and Terra Firma, for in the former they cut great quantities of logwood, 
and hoth in the former and latter they did drive a vaſt and profitable trade 
in negroes; and all kinds of European goods. And even in time of war 
with Spain, chis trade between Jamaica and the Spaniſh Main = on, 
which it will be impoſſible for Spain to ſtop, while it is ſo profitable to 
the Britiſh merchant, and while the Spaniſh officers, from the higheſt to 
te loweſt, ſhew fo great a reſpect to preſents properly made. Upon the 

Whole, many of the people of Jamaica, whilſt they appear to live in ſuch 

à ſtate of luxury, as in moſt other places leads to beggary, acquire great 

fſüortunes in 'a manner inſtantly. Their equipages, their cloaths, their 

furniture, their tables, all bear the token of the greateſt wealth and pro- | 
Fuſion imaginable. * This obliges all the treaſures they receive, to make 


but a very ſhort ſtay, being hardly more than ſuffcient to anſwer the calls 


of their neceſſity and luxury on Europe and North America. 


1 O0 Sundays, or court time, gentlemen, wear wigs, and appear very 
* gay in coats of -filk, and veſts trimmed with ſilver. At other times they 


generally wear only thread ſlockings, linen drawers, a veſt, a Helfund 
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with a rod of iron, but they oaght not to be cruſhed 
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cep. and a bat upon it. Men ſetvants wear a coarſe linen frock; wich 
buttons at the neck and hands, long trowſers of the fame, and a check 


ſhirt. The negroes, except thoſe who attend gentlemen,” Who baue them 
dreſſed in their own livery, have once a year Oſnaburghs, and a blanker 
for cloathing, with a cap or handkerchief for the head. The morning 


habit of the ladies is a looſe night-gown careleſsly wrapped about them ; 
before dinner they put off their Rat, and 1 5 with a good grace 
in all the advantages of a rich and becoming dr eis. 


The common drink of perſons in affluent circumſtances is Madeira wie 4 


mixed with water. Ale and claret are extravagantly dear; and London 


porter ſells for a ſhilling: per bottle. But the general drink, eſpecially | 
among thoſe.of inferior rank, is rum punch, which they call Kill-Devil, 


becauſe, being frequently drank to exceſs, it heats the blood, brings - on 
fevers, which in a few hours ſends them to the grave, eſpecially thoſe 
who are juſt come to the iſland, which is the reaſon that ſo many die here 
upon their firſt arrival, a J ²˙· A Sita 


. Engliſh money is ſeldom ſeen here, the current coin being entirely Spa- i 


niſh. There is no place where filver is ſo plentiful, or has a quicker cir- 
- culation. You cannot dine for leſs than a piece of eight, wad 
mon rate of boarding is three pounds per week; though in the markets 
beef, pork; fowl, and fiſh may be bought as cheap as in London; but 


the com- 


i * 


mutton ſells at nine-pence per pound. n 
Learning is here at a very low ebb: there are indeed ſome gentlemen 
well verſed in literature, and who ſend their children to Great-Britain, 


where they have the advantage of a polite and liberal education; but the 


bulk of the people take little care to improve their minds, being gene- 


rally engaged in trade or'riotous diſſip ation. 4 


* 


The miſery and hardſhips of the negroes is truly moving; and though 


4 e care is taken to make them propagate, the ill treatment they receive 
1o 


ſhortens their lives, that inſtead of increaſing by the courſe of nature, 
many thouſands are annually imported to the Welt-Indies, 8 the 

ace of thoſe: Who pine and die by the hardſhips they feceive. Fhey are 
indeed ſtuhborn and umractable for the moſt part, and mw muſt be ruled 
| | | with it, or to be 
thought a ſort of beaſts, without ſouls, as ſome of their overſeers do at 


preſent, though ſome of theſe tyrants are themſelves the dregs of this na- 
tion, and the refuſe of the Jails of Europe. Many of the negroes, how- 


ever, Who fall into the hands of gentlemen of humanity, find their ſitua- 
tions eaſy and comfortable; and it has been obſerved, that in North 
America, where in general theſe poor wretches are better uſed; there is 2 
leſs waſte of negroes, they live longer, and propagate better. And it ſeems 
glear, from the whole courſe of hiſtory, that thoſe nations which have 
behaved with the greateſt humanity to their ſlaves, were always belt ſerved, 
and run the leaſt hazard from their rebellions,” The flaves, on the firſt 


arrival from the coaſt of Guinea, are expoſed naked to ſale 7 they are then 


generally very ſimple and innocent creatures, but they ſoon become roguiſh 


.. enough z- and when they come to be whipped, excuſe their faults by the 
example of the whites, - They believe every negro returns to his native 
country after death. This thought is ſo agreeable, that it cheers the poor 


creatures, and renders the burden of life eaſy, which would otherwiſe to 


navy of them be quite intolerable;.+ They look on death as a'bleſſing, and 


it is ſurprizing to ſee with What courage and intrepidity ſome! of them 
meet it; they are quite tranſported to think their — is near at an end, 


char they mall revift, their, native. ſhores, and dee their old friend and 
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- acquaintance, - When a negro is about to expire, his fellow ſlaves kid 
him, and:wiſh him a good journey, and fend their hearty good wiſhes to 
their relations in Guinea, They make no lamentations; but with a great 

deal of joy inter his body, believing he is gone home and happy. 


BARBADOES.] This iſland, the moſt eaſterly of all the Caribbees, 
is ſituated in 5g deg. W. lon. and 13 deg; N. lat. It is 21 miles in 
Jength, and in breadth 14. When the Engliſh, ſome time after the year 
1625, firſt landed here, her Gong it the moſt ſavage and deſtitute place 
they had hitherto viſited. It had not the leaſt appearance of ever having 
deen peopled even by ſavages. There was no kind of beaſts of paſture or 

of prey, no fruit, no herb, nor root fit for ſupporting the life of man. 
Vet as the climate was ſo good, and the ſoil appeared fertile, ſome gen- 
tlemen of ſmall fortune in England, reſolved to become adventurers 
| thither: The trees were ſo large, and of a wood ſo hard and ſtubborn, 

that it was with great difficulty they could clear as much ground as was 
neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, By unremitting perſeverance, however, 
they webs 0 it to yield them a tolerable ſupport; and they found that 
cotton and indigo agreed well with the ſoil, and that tobacco, which was 
beginning to come into repute in England, anſwered tolerably. Theſe. - 
proſpects, together with the ſtorm between the king and parliament, which 
was beginning to break out in England, induced many new adventurers: 
to tranſport themſelves into this ifland. And whit is extremely remark- 
able, ſo great was the increaſe. of people in Barbadoes, 25 years after its- 
firſt ſettlement, that in 1650, it contained more than $0,000 whites, and 
a much greater number of negro and Indian ſlaves; the latter they acs-: 
. quired by means not at all to their honour ; for they ſeized upon all thoſe: - 
unhappy men, without any pretence, in the neighbouring iſlands, and 
carried them into flavery. A practice, which has rendered the Caribbee 
Indians irreconcileable to us ever ſince. They had begun a little before 
this, to cultivate ſugar, which ſoon rendered them extremely wealthy. 
The number of ſlaves, therefore was ſtill augmented: and in 1676, it is 
ſuppoſed that their number amounted to 109,000, which, together with 
Fo, ooo, make 150, 90 on this ſmall ſpot; a degree of population un- 

| Fa in, Holland, in China, or any other part of the world moſt. 
renowned for numbers. At this time Barbadoes employed 400 ſail of 
ſhips, one with another of 150 tons, in their trade. Their annual exports 
in ſugar, indigo, ginger, cotton, and citron-water, was above 350,0001. 
and their circulating caſh at home was 200,099 l. Such was the increaſe 
of population, trade, and wealth, in the courſe of 50 years. Rut fince 
that time; this iſland has been much on the decline, which is to be attri- 
buted partly to the growth of the French Sugar colonies, and partly to 
our own eſtabliſhments in the neighbouring iſles. Their numbers at pre-. 
ſent are ſaid to be 20, ooo whites, and 100, ooo ſlaves. Their commerce 
cConſiſts in the ſame articles as formerly, though they deal in them to leſs 

extent. Their capital is Bridgetown, where the governor reſides, whoſe 
employment is ſaid to be worth pool. per annum. They have a college 
founded and well endowed by colonel Codrington, who was a native of 
dis iſland. / Barbadoes, as well as Jamaica, has ſuffered much by hurri- 
' _ -»'$7, CHRISTOPHER'*s:] This iſland, 
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bora, St. Kit's, is fituated/in 62 deg. W. lon. and * deg. N. lat, about 
14 leagues from Antigua, and is 20 miles long, and 7 broad. It has its 


the famous Chriſtopher Columbus, 


* 
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Spaniards. This nation, however, abandoned it as unworthy of their atten« 
tion; and in 1626, it was ſettled by the French and Engliſh conjunRly 3 
but entirely ceded to us by the peace of Utrecht. Beſides cotton, ginger. 
and the b e. fruits, it generally produces near as much ſugar as Bar- 
badoes, and ſometimes quite as much. It is computed chat this iſland 
| contains Goop whites and 36,000 negroes. SEO OT TE” oy We Ke. 
 ANTIGUA.] Situated in 61 deg. W, lon. and 17 deg. N. lat. is of 
a circular form, near 30 miles. over every way. This iſland, which was 
formerly thought. uſcleſs,. has now got the ſtart of the reſt, It has one of 

the beſt harbours in the Weſt-Indies, and its capital, $ John's, which, 
before the fire in 176g was large and wealthy, is the ordinary ſeat of the - 
verdor of the Leeward iſlands, Antigua is ſuppoſed to conti about 

ooo whites, and 30,000 ſlaves, _ Sos e e, 
NEVIS and MONTSERRAT. Two ſmall iſlands, lying between 

St. Chriſtopher's and Antigua, neither of them exceeding 18 miles in 
curoference, and are ſaid each to contain 5900 whites and 10,000 ſlaves, 
he ſoil in theſe four iſlands is pretty much alike, light and ſandy, bus 

potwithſtanding fertile in an high degree ; and their principal exports are 
derived from the ſugar cane , ee eee 

B ARBUDA.] Situated in 18 deg. N. lat. 35 miles north of Antigua, 
is 20 miles in length, and 12 in breadth. It is fertile, and has a good 

 xoad for ſhipping, but no direct trade with England. The inhabitants 
are chiefly employed in hyſbandry, and raiſing freſh proviſions for the uſe 
of the neighbouring iſles, It belongs to the Codrington family, and the 

Inhabitants amount to about 1% %/½¶ 0—⁵6; n! 

ANGUILLA.] Situated in 19 deg. N. lat. 60 miles, north-weſt of St. 

Chriſtopher's, is about zo miles long and 10 broad. This iſlagd.is per. 

feectly level, and the climate nearly the ſame with that of Jamaica. The 
inhabitants, who are not numerous, apply themſelves to huſbandry, and 

feeding of cattle, © r „ 5 
- .DOMINICA.] Situated in 36 deg. N. lat. and in 62 W. lon. lies 
about half way between Guadalupe and Martinico. It is near 28 miles in 
gt, and 13 in breadth, it got its name from being diſcqvered by Co- + 
! mbus on a Sunday. The ſoil of this iſland is thin, and better adapted 

to the rearing of coffee than ſugar, but the ſides of the hills bear the fnef: | 

trees in the Weſt- Indies, and the iſland is well-ſupplied with 3 | 
| fine water, The French have always oppoſed our ſettling here, becauſe « 

* muſt cut off their communication, in time of war, between Martinico and 
Guadalupe. By the laſt treaty of peace, however, it was eeded in expreſs 
terms to the Engliſh ; but we have derived little advantage from this con- 

quel, the iſland being, till lately, no better than a harbour for the na- 
tlyes of the other Caribbees, who being expelled their own ſettlements, have 
taken refuge here. However, on account of its fituation between the 

Principal French iſlands, and prince Rupert's Bay being one of the moſt 

capacious in the Weſt-Indies, it has been judged expedient to form Domi- 

nica into a government of itſelf, and to declare it a free port. | 


sr. VINCENT.] Situated in 13 deg, N. lat. and in 6i.deg. W. lon. | 
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inhabited by the Caribbeans, and many fugitives from Barbadoes and the 
other iſlands, who are now numerous, and have many villages where they 
are ſaid to live well. 5 . eee, 
SRANADA any T GRANADINES.] Granada is fituated in 

12 deg. north lat, and in 62 deg. weſt lon. about 3o. leagues ſouth-weſt 
of Barbadoes, and almoſt the ſame diſtance north of New-Andaluſia, or 
the Spaniſh Main. This iſland is ſaid to be 30 miles in length, and 15 
in breadth. . Experience has proved that the ſoil of this iſland is extremely 
proper for producing ſugar, coffee, tobacco, and indigo; and upon the 
whole it carries with it all the a pearance of becoming as flouriſhing a 
colony as any the Weſt-Indies, of its dimenſions, A lake on the top of 2 
hill in the middle bf an iſland ſupplies it plentifully with fine tivers, which 
adorn and fertilize it; Several bays and harbours lie round the iſland, 
ſome of which may be fortified 'with great advantage, which renders it 
very convenient for ſhipping; and it bas the happineſs of not being ſub- 
ject to hurricanes. Its chief port, called St. George's, has a ſandy bot- 
tom, and. is ſo capacious and ſafe, that 1000 veſſels from 3 to 400 ton 


3 may ride ſecure from ſtorms; and 100 ſhips of the greateſt burden may 


be moored in its harbour. This iſland was long the theatre of bloody 
Wars., between the native Indians and the 32 during which theſe 
handful of Caribbees defended themſelves with the moſt reſolute bravery. 
In the laſt war, when Granada was attacked by the Engliſh, the French 
inhabitants, who were not very numeroys, were ſo amazed at the reduc- 
tion of Guadalupe and Martinico, that they loſt a | Tpirit, and ſurrendered | 
without making the leaſt oppoſition ; and the full property of this iſland, 
together with the {mall iſlands on the north, called the Grenadines, which 
yield the ſame produce, were confirmed to the crown'of Great- Britain by 
' '- TOBAGO.] The moſt ſoutherly of all the Britiſh iſlands or ſottle- 
ments in America (except Falkland Iſlands in the South-Seas) is ſituated 
in 11 deg. north Tat. 120 miles ſouth of Barbadoes, and about the ſame 
diſtance from the Spaniſh Main. This iſland is about 32' miles in length, 
and nine in breadth. The climate is not ſo hot as might be expected fo 
near the equator ; and it is ſaid: that it lies out of the courſe of thoſe hur- 
riganes that have ſometimes proved ſo fatal to the other Weſt-India iſlands. 
. Jt has a fruitful ſoil, capable of 2 ſugar, and indeed every thing 
elſe that is raiſed in the Weſt- Indies, with the addition (if we may believe 
the Dutch) of the cinnamon, nutmeg, and gum copal, all valuable com- 
modities, and which will undoubtedly render this ifland of vaſt importance 
and immenſe benefit to Great Britain. It is well watered. with numerous 
ſprings ;' and its bays and creeks are ſo diſpoſed as to be very commodious 
fr all kind of ſhipping. ''The value and importance of this iſland appears 
from the expenſive and formidable armaments ſent thither by European 
powers in ſupport of their different claims. It ſeems to have been chiefly 
zoffefled by the Dutch, who defended their pretenſions againſt both Eng: 
and and France witk the moſt obſtinate perſeverance. '' By the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, it was declared neutral; but by the t of 


peace in 1963; it was yielded up to Great Britain, and theſe three 


mentioned iſlands: are now formed into one government. 


' > NEWFOUNDLAND:] /-+Exclufive of the Weſt- India ſugar iſlands 
lying be:ween the two continents of America, Great-Britain claims ſeveral 
others; that are-ſeated at the e 
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other, in this quarter of the globe, of which we ſhall ſpeak according to 


our method, beginning with the nor tn 

Newfoundland is ſituated to the eaſt of the gulph af St. Lawrence, 

between 46 and 52 deg. north lat. and between 53 and 59 deg. welt lon, 
mir from Labrador or New-Britain by the Straits of Belleifle, and 

rom Canada by the bay of St. Lawrence, being 350 miles long, and 200 

broad. The coaſts are extremely ſubje& to fogs, attended with almoſt - 

_ continual ſtorms of ſhow and fleet, the ſky being uſually overcaſt. . From 
the ſoil of this iſland we are far from reaping any ſudden or great advau- 
tage, for the cold is long continued and ſevere ; and the ſummer heat, |, 
though violent, warms it not enough to produce any thing valuable ; for- | 
the ſoil, at leaſt in thoſe parts of the iſland with which we are acquainted 
is rocky and barren. However, it is watered by ſeveral good rivers, and 
hath many large and good harbours. This iſland; whenever the continent 
ſhalt come to fail of timber convenient to navigation (which on the ſea- 
coaſt perhaps is no very remote proſpe&) will afford a large ſapply for 
maſt, yards, and all ſorts of lumber for the Weſt-India trade. But what 
at preſent it is chiefly valuable for, is the great fiſhery of cod, carried'on 
upon thoſe ſhoals which are called the Banks of Newfoundland.  Great- 
Britain and North America, at the loweſt compuration, annually employ 
zogo fail of ſmall craft in this fiſhery ; on board of which, and on ſhore 
to cure and pack the fiſh, are upwards of 10, ooo hands; ſo that this 
fiſhery is not only a very valuable branch of trade to the merchant, but a 
ſource of livelihood to ſo many thouſands of poor people, and a moſt ex- 

b cellent nurſery to the royal navy. This fiſmery is computed” to encreaſe 
the national ſtock 300,000 l. a year in gold and filver, remitted to us for 
the cod we ſell in the north, in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant. | 
The plenty of cod both on the great bank, and the lefſer ones, Which nie 
on the eaſt and ſouth- eaſt of this iſland, is inconceivable; and not only 
cod, but ſeveral other ſpecies of fiſh, are caught there in abundance; all 
of which are nearly in an equal plenty along che ſhores of Newfoundland, 
New-Scotland, New-England, and the iſle of Cape Breton; and very 

| profitable fiſheries are carried on upon all their coaſts, from whieh we 
may obſerve, that where our. colonies are thinly peopled, or fo barren /as 
not to produce any. thing from their ſoil, their coaſts make us ample _ 
amends, and pour in upon us a wealth of another kind, and no way infe- 
rior to that ariſing from the moſt fertile ſoil. . 
This iſland, after various diſputes about the property, was entirely 
ceded to England by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713; but the French were 
left at liberty to dry their nets on the northern ſniores of the ifland'; and 
by the treaty of 1763, they were permitted to fiſh in the Gulph of St. 

Lawrence, but with this limitation, that they ſnould not approach withia 
three leagues of any of the coaſts belonging to England. The ſmall iſlands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon, ſituated to the ſouthward of Newfoundland, - 
were alſo ceded to the F rench,. who. ſtipulated to ere& no fortifications on | 
theſe iſlands, nor to. keep more than $9 ſoldiers. to enforce the police. 

The chief towns in Newfoundland are Placentia, Bonaviſta, and St. John; 


but there do not above 1000 families remain here in the winter, 


CAPE BRETON. ] This ifland, ſeated between Newfoundland and 
Nova- Scotia, is in length about 110 miles. The ſoil is barren, but it 
has good harbours, particularly that of Louiſburgh, which is near four 
leagues in circumference, and has every where fix or ſeven fathoms water, 
Since the conqueſt of this iſland by Great-Britain in the late war, France 
has not one ſea · port for the relief and ſhelter of her trading ſhips, either 
e 2 i 4 0 


e 
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do or from the Weſt- Indies, open to them any where in America, to ch 
northward of the river Miſſiſippi; and conſequently their whole trade in 
me fiſhery muſt for the future be expoſed to the Engliſh privateers from 
the northern colonies in the time of war; a circumſtance which may have 
. Tome weight with that nation, in rendering them leſs forward to commenc« 
IJ ᷣœV] OS nd 8 
Sr. JOHN's.] Situated in the Golph of St. Lawrence; is about 60 
miles in length, and 30 or 40 broad, has many fine rivers, and though 
lying near Cape-Breton and New. Scotland, has greatly the 22 of 
both in pleaſantneſs and fertility of ſoil. Upon the reduction of -Cape- 
Breton, the inbabitants of this iſland, amounting to 4000, ſubmitted 
quietly to the Britiſh arms; and to the diſgrace of the French , governor; 
there were found in his houſe ſeveral Engliſh ſcalps, which were brought 
there to market by the ſavages of New-Scotland ; this being the place 

where they eh Brad. to carry on that barbarous and inhuma 

trade. This iſland was ſo well improved by the French, that it was ſtile 
the granary of Canada, which it ſurniſhed with great plenty of corn, as 


4 £ " 


well as beef and por. e Sls d 
BERMUDAS oz SUMMER ISLANDS.] Theſe received their firſt 
name from their being diſcovered by John Bermudas, a Spaniard; and 
were called the Summer iſlands, frem Sir George Sommers; WhO Was 
Ihip-wrecked on their rocks in 1609, in his paſſage to Virginia. They are 
Atuated, at a vaſt diſtance from any continent, in 32 deg. north lat. and 
in 65 deg. weſt lon. Their diſtance from the Land's end is computed 
near 1 geo leagues, from the Madeiras about 1200, and from Carolina 
300. The Bermudas are! but ſmall; not ty in all above 20;000 
acres; and are very difficult of -acceſs; being, as Waller the poet, who 
 _ veſided ſome time there, expreſſes it, walled in with rocks. The alr of 
_  theſe-jflands, which Waller celebrates in one of his poems, has been 
always eſteemed extremely healthful; and the beauty and richneſs of the 
vegetable productions is perfectly delightful. - Though the ſoil of theſe 
Iflangs is admirably adapted to the cultivation of the vines, the chief and 
only bufineſs of the inhabitants, who conſiſt of about 10, 000, is the 
duilding and navigating of light ſloops and brigantines, which they em- 
ploy chiefly in the trade between North America and the Weſt-Indies. 
Theſe veſſels are as remarkable for their. ſwiftneſs; as the cedar with 
which they are built is for its hard ener rf K E 

I The town of St. George, which is the capital, is ſeated at the bottom 
- Of a haven in the iſland of the ſame name, and is defended by ſeven ot 
eight forts and 70 pieces of cannon. It centains above 1000 houſes; a 

© handſome church, and other elegant public buildings. e 
|  - - - LEUCAY's, ox BAHAMA ISLAN DS.] The Bahamas are ſituated 
tds the ſouth of Carolina, between 22 and 27 deg, north lat, and 73 and 
£4 deg. weſt Jon, © They extend along the coaſt of Florida quite dbwn to 
tze iſle of Cuba; and are ſaid to be 500 in number, ſome of them * 
mere rocks; but twelve of them ate large, fertile, and in nothing dif. 

ferent from the ſoil of Carolina: all are, however, abſolutely unmha- 

bited, except Providence, which is 200 miles caſt of the Floridas, though 

ſome others are larger and more fertile, on which the .Engliſh have plan- 
tatioſs. Between them and the continent of - Florida is the gulph of 
Babama, or Florida, through which the Spaniſh galeons ſail in their paſs 
ſiage to Europe. Theſe iſlands were the firſt» fruits of Columbus's diſco- 
yeries; but they were not known to the Engliſh till 1667, when _— 
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v of Providence became an hafbour for the 


believed. that the richeſt gold mine 


| Encouragement for further trials of 


their voyage round Cape 


DIT AMaftteal Istanns: 
Seyle, being driven among them in his paſſage-to Carolina, gave his 


name to one of them; an being u ſecond time driven upon it, gave it 


the name of Providence. The Engliſh, obſerving the advantageous ſitua- 
tion of theſe iſlands for being à cheek upon the French and Spaniards, 


attempted to ſettle them in the reign of Charles II. Some unlucky acci- 


* 
- 
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dents prevented this ſettlement from _ of any advantage,” and the Ile _ 


uccaneers or pirates, who for a 


long time inſeſted the American navigation. This obliged the government, 


in 1418, to ſend out captain 8 with a fleet to diſlodge' the 


pirates, and for making a ſettlement. This the captain effected; a fort 
was erected, and an independent company was ſtationed in the iſland. 


Ever fince this laſt ſettlement theſe iſlands have been improving, though 
they advance but ſlowly. In time of 'war people gain confiderably by the 

prizes condemned there; and at all times by the wrecks, which are fre- 

quent in this labyrinth of rocks and mẽlV?s. © 


- FALKLAND ISLANDS.]. Leaving the Bahama and Weſl-Indie 
iſlands, we ſhall now proceed along the ſouth-eaſt coaſt: of America, as 
far as the 52d deg. of ſouth. lat. w wi; the reader, by looking into the 


Map, will perceive the Falkland iſlands ſituated near the Streights of Ma- 


in Chili are carefully concealed 


: 


ellan, at the utmoſt extremity of South America. It has been le bo 


1 
tze Indians, as well knowing that. 5 covery of them would only excite 
the 8 ry Sagas! fas 


n the Spaniards. a greater thirſt for gonqueſt and tyranny; 


render their o. independance more precarious. King Charles II. of : 


England conſidered ihe diſcovery of this. of, ſuch conſequence, that 
Sir John Narborqugh was purpoſely Le, to ſurvey... the Streights.of 


Magellan, the neighbouring egalt of Patagonia, and the Spaniſh; ports i 


that frontier; wittdirettions, if poſhble, to procute ſome, intereourſ 


63 


with the Chifian Indians, who are generally at war, or at leaſt on ill 
terms with the Spaniards ; and to eſtabliſh a commerce and a laſting cor- 
keſpondence with them. Though Sir John, through | accidental. cauſes, 


failed in this attempt, which, in appearance, promiſed ſo many advantage 
to this nation, his tranſactions upon that coaſt, beſides the many valuable 
improvements he furniſhed to 7 and navigation, are rather art 
* this Kind, than any objection againſt 
them. It appears by the precautions and fears of the Spaniards, that 
they were 405 convinced of the X ki apt 9g of the ſcheme he was ſent 
to execute, and extremely alarmed, with. the apprehenfion of its conſes 
quences, It is ſaid that his majeſty king Charles was ſo far prepoſſeſſed 
with the belief of the emoluments which might redound to the publig 


from this expedition, and was fo eager to be informed of the event of it, 


is return, e te 
himſelf in his barge to Graveſend to meet him. 8 | 
« As therefore it appears (fays the author of Anſon's Voyage) that all 


that, baying intelligence of Sir John Narborough's, paſſing the downs, on 


our future expeditions. to the South-Seas muſt run a conſiderable riſk of : 
proving abortive, whilſt in our paſſage thither we are under the neceſlity 


of touching at the. Portugueze ſettlement of Brazil, (where we may cer- 


_ tainly depend on having our ſtrength, condition, and defigns betrayed to 


the Spaniards) the diſcovery of ſome place more to the ſouth-ward, where 
ſhips might refreſh, and ſupply themſelves with the neceſſary ſea-ſtock for 
1 would be an expedient that would relieve 
us from theſe embarraſments, and would rh 45 be a matter worthy the 


e had; not patience to attend his arrival at court, but went 


attention 
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attention of the public. Nor does this ſeem difficult to be effected; fot 


we have already the imperſect — of two places, which might; 
perhaps, on examination, prove extremely convenient ſor this purpoſe ; 
one of them is Pepy's Iſland, in the latitude of 4; ſouth, and laid down by 
Dr. Halley about 80 leagues to the eaſtward of Cape Blanco, on the coaſt 
of Patagonia; the other is Falkland Illes, in the latitude of 5 1 and a 
half, lying nearly fouth- of Pepy's Ifland.?? | POTESE N 


Falkland iſlands were firſt diſcovered by Sir Richard:Hawkins in 15944 | 


the principal of which he named Hawkins Maidenland, in honour of queen 
Elizabeth. The preſent. Engliſh name Falkland, was probably given them 
by captain Strong, in 1689, and being adopted by Halley, it has from 
that time been received into our maps. ee 6 a 7 $47 
In the year 1764, the late lord Egmont, then firſt- lord of the admi- 
ralty, revived the ſcheme of a ſettlement in the South-Seas, and commodore 
Byron was ſent to take poſſeſſion, of Falkland iſlands in the name of his 
Britannic majeſty, and in his journal repreſents them as a valuable acqui- 
- Htion. On the other hand, they are repreſented by capt. M*Bride, w 
In 1766 ſucceeded that gentleman, as the outcaſts of nature. We 
found, ſays he, a maſs of iſlands and broken lands, of which the foil was 
nothing but a bog, with no better pr 
beaten by Rorms almeſt perpetual. Yet this is ſummer, and if the winds 


| of winter hold their natufal propottion, thoſe who lie but two cables 
length from the ſhore, muſt paſs weeks without having any communication 


with it.“ The plants and vegetables which were planted by Mr. Byron's 
„and the fir-tree, à native of rugged. and cold Elimates, bad 
withered away; but goats, . and hogs, that were carried thither, 
were found to thrive and-encreaſe a | 
taſte, ſnipes, foxes; ſea-lions,” penguins,” plenty of good water, and i 
e e N forrel, are the natural luxuries of 
e iſlands; i 3B 136 489 D n 


— 


roſpect than that of barren mountains, 


as in other places. "Geeſe, of a fiſhy 


But though the ſoil be barren, and the ſeas tempeſtuous, we have hap- 


WY ſucceeded in the grand object of a ſettlement here, by the diſcovery | 
f a noble harbour, ſecuted from the fury of the winds by ſurrounding 


mountains, and which in time of war will make us maſters of thofe ſeas. 
By our having the poſſeſſion of one good harbour here, aud 3 
the royal navy on a reſpectable footing, we ſhall have nothing to fe 


from the united force of France, Spain, and Portugal. Whoever turns 


his eye to the map of America, and obſerves the number of our ſettle. 
ments, and their ſituation in reſpect to the poſſeſſions of theſe powers, will 
conceive the impoſſibility of their trade eſcaping the vigilance of out 


cruiſers, pouring out from every corner of this new world. Add to this, 


chat having hitheno attempted their colonies wich ſacceſt, what may we 
not expect in a future war, from ſuch additional ſtrength, ſo many conve- 
nient harbours to refit, or to ſupply our ſleets and armies. 
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For regulating the Caſſiaus made to us in America by the 
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45 a 


Ty we have, with the advice of Our ſaid rivy e Hur letter 8 


hamplain in 45 degrees north latitude,, paſſes along th e ne 
Sach dige * . that empty e Jt . Frets 
rence, from thoſe which fall into the ſea; and alſo along thendrth ebaſt of 
the Bay des Chaleurs, and the 5 of the Gulph of St. Lawrence to 
Cape Rofieres, and from thence croſſing the mouth öf the Ty St. Law= 
e by the Wo end of the ifland Anticoſti, yerimiuates at the aforeſaid” 

e the ago A ROT > 
- Secondly,” The government of Eaft-F ;tida, bounded” to the Wellward, 


- 


by the gulph of Mexico and Apalachicola river ; to the zarter df s' | 


15 drawn from chat part of the ſaid river, where the Catabonchee and! 
Flint rivers meet, to the ſource of St. Mary's river; and by the ſwurce 
of the {aid river to the Atlantic ocean Lang to e eaſtward and'Touthward,* 

by the Atlantic ocean, and the gulph of Florida, including” all ifandsi 

within ſix ee FF 

Thirdly, The government of Weſt-Florida, bqunded" to: the fouthware* 
by. the coalt of Mate, ai all, iſfands © within fix leagues of the 
coaſt from the riyer Apalachicota tp One ; tothe weſtward, * 
bythe ſame lake, the lake Maurepas, aud the \riyer MifiGppr 56 the” 
northward, by a line frag due ealt from that part of the ziver Miffippi- 
which lies in 31 degrees north laritude,” to the ffyer Apalachicola or Cha- 
takouchee ;, and to the caftward by the rr 
Fourty, The government of "Grenada, cothprehending che MNand'sF: 
that name, together with the G renadines, and t ie ande of Dominies“, 


$:. Vincent, #nd Tobago. 


CCC 


extended to, apd carried on upon the coalt of 15 aid the adjacent 
ſands, de have thought fit, with the advice f our aid Priryzeohneil, 
wo put all that coaſt, from the fixer St. Joh c Hudſon's Sheights,) 
together with the iflands of Antichſti and Madelaine,/and'all'6ther (alley: 
r A on tne eee 199 22 Jflangds* 


2 This i0and has fince been formed into a government of itſelf, See Dominica, | 
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de have taken into our toyal conſideration the extenſive 
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ifllands lying upp t under the care and inſpecti 
"iſlands Ying Pe. 1 coaſt, under the care inſpection of our 


overnor of nd. # | | 
We bave alſo with the advice of our privy-council, thought fit to annex 

- Iſlands adjacent thereto, to our government of Nova Scotia. 
„We have alſo, with the advice of our n aforeſaid, annexed 
8 5 ds lying between the rivers Ala- 
tamaba and St, Mary's.” CCC 
And whereas it will greatly contribute to the ſpeedy ſettling our ſaid 


Within 158 | AO pres reſpectively, im ſuch manner and form as is 
uſed and directed in thoſe colonies and | 
t under our immediate ee and we have alſo given power to the 


- . aid governors, With 


"4B porſevs inbanipng ee ting to our, faid may co 
royal protection for the enjoyment. of the benefit of the laws of our realm 
0 England; or which purpoſe we have given power under our great ſeal 

ig the governors, of our "ry oolonies reſpectixely, to ered and conſtitute, 8 

| Wich the-aduiee. of our {aid councils reſpeQlively, courts of judicature and 01 
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We haye alſo thought ht, with the advice of our 1 as afore- pr 
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ettlement of qur {aid colonies, s, 4 

e defirous;. upon all oecalions, to teſtify our royal I hav 

Es and approb: of the; conduct and bravery of the rs and wit 

_— 3 1 reward the ſame, we do hereby command — 
2 4; rae lame, wy 
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' and-unpower our governors of our ſaid three new colonies, and all other 
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our governors of our ſeveral provinces on the continent of North-Ameriea, 
to grant, without fee or reward, to ſuch reduced officers as have ſerved in 
North America during the late war; and to ſuch private ſoldiers as have 


been or ſhall be diſbanded in America, and are actually refiding there, and ND 
ſhall perſonally apply for the ' ſame, the following quantities of lands, 


ſubject, at the expiration of ten years, to the ſame quit-rents as other 
lands are ſubject to in the province within which they are granted, as alſo 
ſubject to the ſame conditions and cultivation and improvement, via. 


Jo every perſon having the rank of a field officer, 5000 acres. 


To every captain, 3000 acres. | | . Et 

To every ſubaltern or ſtaff. officer, . . ĩ - > 
Io every non-commiſſion officer, 200 acreeees.. 

N A „ „ e . 9 WOT 
Me do likewiſe authoriſe and require the governors and commanders in 
chief of all our faid colonies upon the continent of North-America, to 
grant the like quantities of land, and upon the ſame conditions, to ſuch - 
reduced officers of the royal navy of the like rank, as ſerved on board: 
ſhips of war in North-America, at the times of the reduction of Louiſe 
bourgh and Quebec, in the late war, and who ſhall perſonally apply to 
our reſpective governors for ſuch grants. ene e een 


. 
„ 


And whereas it is juſt and reafonable, and eſſential to our intereſt, and 
the ſecurity of our colonies, that the ſeveral nations or tribes of Indians, 
with whom, we are connected, and who live under our protection, fhonld 
not be moleſted or diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of ſuch: arts of our dominions 
and territories as not having been ceded to or purchaſed by us, are reſerved . 
to them or any of them as their hunting - grounds; we do therefore;” with 
the advice of our privy-council, declare it to be our royal will and plea 
ſure, that no governor or commander in chief in any of our'colonies of 
Quebec, Eaſt-Florida, or Weſt- Florida, do preſume, upon any pretencs 
whatever, to grant warrants of ſurvey, or paſs any patents for lands 
beyond the bounds of their reſpective governments, as deſeribed in their 
commiſſions 3. as, alſo that no governor or commander in chief in any of 
Our other colonies or plantations in America, do preſume for the preſent, 
and until our further pleaſure be known, to grant warrants of ſurvey, or 
paſs. patents for any lands beyond the heads or ſources of any ef the 
fivers which fall into the Atlantic Ocean from the weſt and north weſt ; or 
upon any lands whatever, which not having been ceded to, or purchaſed 
by us, as aforeſaid, are reſerved to the ſaid Indians, or any of them. 
And we do further declare it to be our royal will and pleaſure, for the 
ſent as aforeſaid, to reſerve under our ſovereignty, protection, and 
dominion, for the uſe of the ſaid Indians, all the lands and territories note 
included within the limits of our ſaid three new governments, or within 
the limits of the territory granted to the Hudſon's-Bay company; as alſo 
all the lands and territories lying to the weſtward of the ſources of che 
rivers which fall into the ſea from the weſt and north-weſt as aforeſaid 3 
and we de- hereby ſtrictty forbid, on paid of our diſpleaſure, all our loving 
ſubjects from making any purchaſes: or ſettlements whatgver, or takin 
poſſeſſion of any of the lands above reſerved, without our ſpecial leave an 
licence for that purpoſe fit ſt obtained U © <2 | | 
And we do further ſtrictly enjoin and require all perſons whatever, who 
have either wilfully or inadvertently ſeated themſelves upon any lands 
within the countries above deſeribed, or upon any other lands, which not 
having been c:ced to or purchaſed by us, are ſtill reſerved to the ſaic 
Indians as aforeſaid, forthwith to remove themſelves from ſuch a 
| 5 23 An 


The. 
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- within thoſe parts of eur colonies, | prop 
ſettlement; but that if at any time any of the ſaid Indians n. 


_ . they ſhould lie within 


per to give for that 12 And we do, by by 
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And whereas great frauds and abuſes have been committed in the pur- 
chaſing lands 8 the Indians, to the great prejudice of our intereſts, and 
to the great diſſatisfaQtion of the e in order therefore to pre- 
vent ſuch irregularities, for the future, and to the end that the Indians may 
be convinced of our juſtice and determined reſolution to remove all rea- 
ſonable cauſe of diſcontent, we do, with the advice of ovr privy- council, 


ſtrictliy enjoin and require, that no private perſon do preſume to make an 


* — 


purchaſe. from the ſaid Indians of Nan to the ſaid 925 
w 


ere we have thought proper to allow 


clined to diſpoſe of the ſaid lands, the ſame. only ſhould be purchaſed only 

for us, in our name, at. ſome public meeting or aſſembly of the ſaid 

Indians, to be held for that purpoſe by the governor or commander in 

chief of our colony reſpectively, within which they thall lie ; and in caſe 
* limits of any proprietary government, they ſhall 

be purchaſed only for the uſe and in the name of ſuch proprietors, con- 
formable, to ſuch directions and inſtruclions as we or el ſhall think pro- 
at | advice of our privy- 

council, declare arid enjoin, that the trade with the ſaid Indians ſhall be 
free and open 10 all our ſubjects whatever; provided that every perſon, 
who may incline to trade with the ſaid Indians, do take out a licence for 


- Carrying..on ſuch. a trade, from the governor or commander in chief of 


any of our colonies. reſpectively, where ſuch perſon ſhall reſide, and alſo 


dive ſecurity to obſerve ſuch regulations as we ſhall at any time think ft, 


y ourſelves or by our commiſſaries, to be appointed for this purpoſe, to 


Aditect and appoint. for the benefit of the ſaid trade: And ye do hereby 
_ - authoriſe, enjoin, and require the governors and commanders in chief of 


all our colonies, reſpectively, as well as thoſe under our immediate govern- 
ment, as thoſe under the government and direction of proprietaries, to 


grant ſuch licences without. fee or reward; taking eſpecial care to inſert 
therein a 00 that ſuch licence ſhall be void, and the ſecurity for- 
t 


feited, in caſe the perſon, to whom the ſame is granted, ſhall refuſe or 
negle&-to obſerve ſuch regulations as we ſhall a piobes to preſcribe as 


. > 


yed in the management and direction of 
Indian affairs within the territories reſerved, as aforeſaid, for the uſe of 


' . the faid Indians, to ſeize and apprehend all perſons whatever, who, ſtand- 


ing. charged. with „ of treaſons, murders, or other 
ſelonies and miſdemeanours, ſhall, fy from juſtice and take refuge in the 


laid territory, and to ſend them under a proper guard to the colony where 


the crime was committed of Which they ſtand accuſed, in order to take 

their trial for the ſame, . 
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Siren at our court in St. James's, the 7th day of Oddober, 1763, 
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SPANISH DOMINIONS W NORTH AMERICA; | 


* 1 
* 


0! Spvarian, ane deen, 
%%%» | 

Length 2000 1 | 1 94 and 126 weſt longitude, 

_- Breadth, 160 f. * I 22 id 43 north latitude.  _ * 


a\ 


—d 


Bounpartgs.] B22 by unknown lands on the north; by 


93 Louiſiana, on the eaſt; by old Mexico, and the 
Pacific ocean, on the ſouth; and by the ſame ocean, on the weſt, . 


Diviſions. Subdiviſions. Chief Tow-Wus. 


North-eaft diviſion | 4 New, Mexico 11 Sanrz Fr, W. lon. 104. 


[ 


conqderor of Mexico; our famous navigator Sir Francis Drake took pot. 
| "I | ook MY N 7. 8 8 2 71 SD; gan Wo Jobs 3 2 * * 18 on , 


x Air Proper — 
South-eaſt diviſſnnn Apacheira — St. Antonio. 
South diviſon Sonora — Tuape. 2 
wien divikon J California, a 3 TY 3 

11D. ion n rs peninſula 2 FF 19 . i 
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Soll AND cL1MaTe.] Theſe countries lying for the moſſ part within, 


the temperate zone, have a climate in many places extremely agreeable, 
and a foil productive of, every thing, either for profit or delight. In 
California however they experience great heats in the ſummer, * 
towards the Teaccoaft; but in the inland country, the climate is more 
temperate, and in winter even cold. | 


Ld bo 


Face AND PRODUCE |] - The natural hiſtory of theſe countries is as 


or THE COUNTRY, J yet in its infancy. The Spaniards themſelves 


know little of the matter, and the little they know;-they are unwilling to 


mmunicate. Their authority being on a precarious footing with the 
dians, who here at leaſt fill preſerve their independence; they are jea- 
lous of diſcovering the natural advantages of theſe countries, which might 
be an inducement to the other nations of Europe, to form ſettlements 
there. It is certain, however, that in general the provinces' of New 


'. Mexico and California, are extremely rayon mer, ; the face of 
8 


the country is agreeably varied with, plains, interſected hy rivers, and 


adorned with gentle eminences covered with variqus kinds of trees, ſome / 


producing excellent fruit. With reſpect to the value of the gold mines 
in thofe countries, nothing poſitive can be aſſerted. They have undoubt= 


edly enough of natural produttions, to render them advantageous colonies © | 


to any but the Spaniards.” In California there falls in the morning a great 


quantity of dew, which, eg the roſe leaves, candies, and becomes 
all t 


hard like manna, havin e ſweetneſs of refined ſugar, without its 


FL 


whiteneſs, There is alſo another very fingular natural Production. In 


the heart of the country there are Pins of ſalt, quite firm and clear as 
chryſtal, which, conſidering the vaſt quantities of fiſh found on its coaſts, 
might render it an invaluable acquilition to any induſtrious nation, 
* INHABITANTS, HISTORY, GOVERNMENT, 1 The Spaniſh ſettle- 

RELIGION AND; COMMERCE, men are compa- 

ea; in proportion as new 
mines are diſcovered. 


a civilized life, to raiſe corn and. wine, . which they now export pretty 
largely to Old Mexico. California was diſcoveted by Cortez, the great 
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| ments here are compa - 

ratively weak; though they are enereaſing every da 
JOAN The inhabitants are chiefly Indians, whom the 

Spaniſh, miſſionaries have in many places brought over to Chriſtianity, to 
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6% SPANISH AMERICA: , O. Mexico 


> Ee xo Mexico raden alſo a ade. quantity of 7 foe, eſpe: 
Y 


ſion of it in 1578, and his right was con by the principal kings | 
or thief in the Whole country. This title however the government o 
Great-Britain have not hitherto attempted. to vindicate, though California 
is admirably fituated for trade, and on its coaſt has a pearl fi ery of great 
value. The inhabitants and ee en here do not materially differ from 
thoſe of Old a d. | | 
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2 >. SITUATION an ec Vie: Train os Wa 
; Miles. * tat 7 55 
Length 2000 i 471 110 weſt lon pitade.. wy 
Breadth 888 between 1 8 and 30 north latitude. 


BouxbakrIEs.] oN ED by New dana, or Grana, on : the 

north ; by the ulph of Mexico, on the north- 

eaſt; by Terra Firma, on the ſouth-eaſt ; and by the Pacific _— bay 
* ſouth-weſt, containing three audiences, viz. | 


Audiences. - Chief tows, „ 
1. Galicia or Gubdalderr Guadalajarra. | . LIvs 
W. lon. 102-356 as, 


Mzx1co,' 
IN. lat. 20. 
2. Mexio Proper . Acapulco. | 
7 10 Vera Cruz. 1 XN. 4 * $3 V4 s 
3. Guatimala, — — S,. g 


Key" On the north-fea are the gulphs or bays of Mexico, = 
peachy, Vera Cruz, and Honduras; 50 the Pacific ocean, or Sen- 8e 
are the bays 8 2 and Amapalla, Acapiilcd, and Salinas. 

Carks.] Theſe are cape Sardo, cape St. Martin, cape' Cortiducedo, 
cape Catoche, cape Honduras, Ape ameron, and cape Gracias Dios, 
in the North-Sea, " * Galleis, 

Cape Marques, cape Spirito San rientes, a c 

Blanco, ca ne Prucreos, Fo 475 e Mala, ove ey Ry 

„In 58. In the gulph of Mexico, and the adjacent Teas, there are 
ſtrong north winds from October to March, about the full and change of 
the moon. Trade winds preyail every where at a diſtance from land within 
the tropics. - Near the coaſt in the South-Sea, they have their n 
winds, viz. inter and ſea and land breezes, as in AB, 
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7 cially towards the f ed Mexico, and the provinee of Cuaxsca ant, 
f Guatimala, ſo that here are more ſugar mills than in any other part of - 9 el 
93 Spaniſh America. But what is conſidered as the chief glory of this con-. 
© try, and what firſt induced the Spaniards to form ſettlements upon it, arte 
a the mines of gold and ſilver. The chief mines of gold ate in Veragua ant 


New Granada, confining upon Darien and Terra Firma. Phoſe of filver,-- 


which are much more rich, as well as numerous, are found in ſeveral parts,” 
but in none ſo much as in the province of Mexico. The mines of both 


kinds are always found in the moſt barren and mouutaiaous part of he 
country; nature making amends in one reſpect for her defects in · anothes. 


The working of the gold and filver mines depends on the ſame principles. 


When the ore is dug out, compounded af ſeveral heterogeneous ſubſtances, 
mixed with the precious metals, it is broke into ſmall” pieces by a mill, 
and afterwards waſhed, by which means it is diſengaged from the earth, - 
and other ſoft bodies which clung to it. Then it is mixed wir mereury, 
which, of all ſubſtances, has the ſtrongeſt attraction for gold, and lihke- 


ib ** 
> 2 © ano ae o 


. wiſe a ſtronger attraction for filver, than the other ſubſtances wich are 


a 


revenues of Mexico at 24 millions of our money; and it is well known 
that this, with the other provinces bf Spaniſh America, ſupply the Wals 
world with ſilver. The other articles next in importanee to gold aa 
ſilver, are the cochineal and cocos, After much diſpute cbncerning the 
nature of the former, it ſeems at Taft agreed, that it is of the animal Kind, 
and of the 2 of the gall inſects. It adheres to the plant called Opunti, 


* 


and ſucks the juice of the fruit, Which is of a crimſon colour. It is from 
a this juice that the cochineal-derives its value, which vonfiſts in dying all 


ſorts of the fineſt ſcarlet, crimſon and purple. It is alſo uſed in medicine © 
as a ſudorific, and as a cordial; and it is computed that the Spaniards 
annually export no leſs than nine hundred thouſand pounds weight of this 
commodity, to anſwer the purpoſes of medicine and dying. The cocoa, 5 
of which chocolate is made, is the next conſiderable article in the natural 

| hiſtory and commerce of Mexico. It grows on a tree of a" middling fize  * 


ww . 


which bears a pod about the ſize and ſhape of a cucumber, containing the 
cocoa, The Spaniſh commerce in this article is immenſe; and "ſuch is 


tes Sat the 2 


export. Cotton is here in great abundance, an 
neſs is the common wear of the inhabitants. 


_ GOVERNMENT AND MANNERS. | | 
reader will ſoon be ſenſible, they are very nearly connected. We have al- 
ready deſcribed the original inhabitants of Mexico, and the conquelt-of 
that country by the Spaniards,” The preſent inhabitants may be-divided 
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united with it in the ore. By means of the mercury, therefore, the gold 25 

A and filver are firſt ſeparated from the heterogeneous matter, and then by: 
ſtraining and evaporation, they are diſunited from the mercury itſelf. QF -- 

the gold and filver, which the mines of Mexico afford, great things haue 
been ſaid; Thoſe who have enquired moſt into this ſubject, compute- tbe 


ww 


the internal "conſumption, as well 25 external call for it that a ſmall 
garden of cocoa's is ſaid to produce to the owner, 20, 00 crowns a hear. 
At home it makes a principal part of their diet, and is found wholeſome, 
nu ricious, and ſuitable to the climate. This country Hkewiſe- produses 
ſilk, but not in ſuch abundance'as to make any remarkable part of their 
4 on account of its light- 


Porur arion, JNHABITANTS, Þ We ſhall place theſe heads under: 
ore point of view, becauſe, tde 


into Whites, Indians, and negroes. The Whites are either born in Oo ©» 
Spain, or they are creoles, i. e. natives of ' Spaniſhi America. The fbrmer 
are chiefly employed in government or trade, and have nearly the fame 

Fharacter With the Spaniards in Europe; only a ſtill more conſiderable 
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656 SPANISH | AMERICA: 0, Mexico: 


qartion of; prijls42.hy they (conſider themſelves, as entitled to every high 
diſtinction as natives of Europe, and look. upon the other inhabitants as 
many degrees beneath them. The creoles have all the bad qualities of 
the Spaniards, from hom they are, deſcended, without that courage, 
Rrmneſo, and patience, which makes the praiſe - worthy part of the Spaulck 
chatacter. Naturally weak and effeminate, they dedicate the greateſt part 
of: their lives $0. Joitering, and inactive pleaſures. Luxurious without | 
variety or elegance, and expenſive with great parade, and little conveniencyz 
heir general eharacter is no more than,a.grave and ſpecious inſignificance. 
From idleneſs and conſtitunion their whole buſineſs is amour and intrigue; 
and their ladies of conſequence are not at all diſtinguiſhed for their chaſtity 
or domeſlic yirtues. The Indians, wWho notwithſtanding the devaſtations 
of the firſt invaders, remain in great numbers, ate become by continual 
appreſnon and indignity, 2 dejected, timorous, and miſerable race of mor- 
tals. The blzeks here, like all thoſe in other parts of the world, are 


Aubborn, hardy and well adapted for the groſs ſlavery they endure. 


duch is the genere! Fharacter of the inhabitants, not only in Mexico, but 
the greateſt part of 9 America. The civil danse. LOT 
\tered/ by agbunals,. called Audiences, which bear a reſemblance to | the 

parliaments in France. In cheſe courts. the viceroy of the king of Spain 
-preſides. ': His/ employment is the greateſt truſt and power, which his 
Hatholic majeſty has in his diſpoſal, and is perhaps the richeſt government 
entruſted to any ſubjeQ in the world, The greatneſs of the viceroy's office 


0 diminiſhed by the ſhortneſs of its duration. For, as jealouſy is the 


not remarkable, that the church ſhould 


two ſea-ports, Vera Cruz and Acapulco, are wonderfully w 


leading feature - of... Spaniſh politics, in whatever regards America, no 
officer is allowed to maintain his power for more than. three years, which 
no doubt may have a good effect in ſecuring the authority of the crown of 
Spain, but is attended with unhappy conſequences to the miſerable inhar 
titans, who: become a prey to every. new. governor. The clergy are ex- 
trxemely numerous in Mexico, and it has been computed, that prieſts, 
monks and nuns of all orders, make upwards of a fifth of all-the white 
anhabitants, both here and in the other parts of Spaniſh America. It is 
Inmpoflible indeed to find a richer field, or one more peculiarly adapted to 
eceleſiaftics in. any part of the world. The people are ſuperſtitions, igno- 
Tant, rich, lazy, and licentious: with ſn materials to. work upon, it is 
ehjoy one fourth of the revenues of 

the whole kingdom. It is more ſurpriſing, that it has not à half. 
7 COMMERCE; CITIES, 1 The trade of Mexico conſiſts of three great 
An SHIPPING}. I branches, which extends over the whole known 
World. It carries on a traffic with Europe,. by la Vera Cruz, ſituated on 
the gulph of Mexico or Norch-Sea; with the Eaſt Indies, by Acapulco 
on the South Sea, and with South-America, by the ſame port. eſe 
| | KY ſituated for 

the commercial purpoſes to which they are applied. It is by means of the 
former, that Mexico pours her wealth over all the whole world; and re- 
ceives in return the numberleſs luxuries and intceflaries, which Europe 


_ «aFordy to her, and which the indolence of her inhabitants will never ger 


894 , 
* 


mit them to acquire for themſelves. To this port the fleet from Cadiz 
called the Flota, conſiſting of three men of war, as a convoy, and 14 
Harge merchant ſhips, annually: arrive about the beginning of November. 
Its cargo conſiſts of every commodity and manufacture of Europe, and 
there are few nations but have more concern in it tban the 8 who 
and qut little more than wine and oil. The profit of theſe, with the 
eee e 
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9: Mexico: SPANISH: AMERICS: ber 
advantage which Spain derives from her . commerce. When all 
the goods are landed and diſpoſed Ja at La V ie Cruz, * fleet takes in 
the plate, precious ſtones, and oth commoc ditiesf for Europe.. Sometimes 

o May they are ready. to depärt. From La Vera Cruz, they fail to the 
. in the i ſle of Cubz, Which is the rendezvous where they meet 
the galeons, another fleet which carries on the trade of Terra Firma, = 
Carthagena,,aud of Peru by Pabama and Poxto Belle. Muhen all are col- 
jected and provided with 2 convoy. neceſſary or their af y, they ſteer for 
Old Spain. 

Acapulco is port, by w bich t communication is kept up be⸗ 
tween the 24 of the ich. 255 ire in America pwr Eaſt 
Indies. | About the month of December, the great galeon, attended by-a 
large ſhip. as a convoy, which # make the on] eee between the 
Philippines, and Mexico, av nually arrive here. The-cargoes of fe f 
ber ſor the convoy, thou in an under-hand 1 15 ikewiſe bar, 

onſiſt of all the rich commodities. and — of the eaſt, 

t the is Gin ime the angual ſhip from Lima the capital of Peru comes in, 
400 f is not com puted to bring leſs than two million '6f pieces bf eight in 
filver, beſides quickſilver and other valuable comthodities,” to be laid out 
In the purchaſe of the galeons cargoes." Several other ſhips from different 
parts of Chili and Perv, meet upon the fümte becaffoa. A ret fair, iu 
Which the commodities of all parts of the world are barcered for one 

abocher, laſts 30 days. * The gaſeon then prepares for her voyage, loaded 
with ſilver and fuch Europe an * dods as have been thought wee. The 
Spaniards, though! this' de carried ou entirely t ough 0 hands, 
, and in ag Toy. heart of their dominjens Are 'compatatively dut ſm 
gainers by it. he! as they allow the Dutch, Great Britain," e other 
Sommercſal ftates, To furniſh the 5 — ary of t 0 cargo of the Plota, To, 


. he Spaniſh inhabitihtsof the PHI Hippines Tainted wich the hike lee 
hich ruined their European anceſtors, permit t Chineſe mefchants to 
furniſh the greater pa aft of the cargo of the galeo. Notwithiftandin 
what: has 251 ſaid of Vera Cruz, and Adlprts, the city bf Mexico; the. 
capital of the empire, ought to be conſidered” as the center of *corfimerte. 
Ih this part: of the world. For here the principal merchants reſide, and 
the greateſt part of the bufineſs is negaciateds The Eaſt India goods 
i rom Acapulco, and the European from Vera Cruz, all pafs'through'this 
city. Hither all the gold and ſilver come tö be coined, here the Ein 
A is depoſited, and here is wrought all thoſe utenfils and ofnaments' 4 
late which is every year ſent into Europe“ The city itſelf 'brearhes ne 
ir of the higheſt magnificence, and 8. to the beſt e 
About $6,000 lahabirants. Wi i 
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8 "SPANISH DOMINJONS Sm 7 EET AMERICA. 
TERRA FIR MX, er .Caltilla del Os 


| StTUATION And ExTENT. OE . IF 
. Miles. K N vp giees. 1 KY 672 | 
K 1 and: 82 welt tue! 5 
n 6 * s 4a Equator and wi; ney +008 
be ee bythe Form ſes (part Bf" che Atlantic . 
ocean) on the north; by the ſame ſen auc Surinam, 
00 che eaſt ; by the country” of the Amazons and Peru on the South; | 
And the Pacike ve ocean and New * thy _ 
TY WL Ms "ue | * gt 45 * bine. 


OE, | 


The north di- 2. Carthagena 3 


©". The ſouth divi- 


\ tos SPANISH AMERICA; Terra Firma: 
© Diviſions.” © Subdiviſions. Chief Towns. 
20 1 [ 1. Terra-firma Proper, Porto Bello = ki 
I or Darien —— e eu | T Panama, W. lon. 81-524 


a * 
"4 
7 


N. lat. 8-50 & 
' Carthagena” '  *+ 
© - vifion contains / 3. St, Martha \ 485 Martha 
de provinces} 4. Rio de Ia Hacha— I Rio de la Hacha 
—of - Iz. Venezuela nn.” 1 | 


3 - 6. Comana — Comana me 
7. New Andaluſia, 'or j St. Thomas | 


ion contains | 1. New Granada 
iy — PO 2. Popayan | —— 
+" Bays, CaPzs, &c.], The Iſthmus df Darien,' or Terra-firma proper, 
Joins North and South America. A line drawn from Porto Bello in the 
north, to Panama in the South-Sea, or rather a little weſt of theſe two 
towns, is the proper limit between North and South America, and here 
| the Ithmus-or Neck of land is only 60 miles over. 
'_, The, principal hays in Terra-firma are, the bay of Panama, and the 
. bay of St, Michael's in the South-Sea; the bay of Porto Bello, the gulph 
of Darien, Sino bay, Carthagena bay and harbour, the gulph of Vene- 


Santa Fe de Bagota-, ' 
[I Popayan- s N 


uela, the bay of Maracaibo, the gulph of Trieſto, the bay of, Guaira, 
©. the bay of Curiaco, and the gulph of Paria or Andaluſia, in the north ſea, 


The chief capes are, Samblas point, Point Canoa, Cape del Agua, 
. - Swart point, Cape de Vela, Cape Conquibacoa, Cape Cabelo, ape 
Blanco, Cape Galera, Cape Three Points; and Cape Naſſau; all on the 
north ſhore of Terra-firma. V 


; p \ — 


* | CLimaTE,] The climate here, particularly in the northern diviſions, 
is extremely hot ; and it was found by Ulloa, that the heat of the warmeſt 
day in Paris, is , continual .at. Carthagena ; the exceſſive heats raiſe the 
vapour of the fea, which is precipitated in ſuch rains as ſeem to threaten 
a general deluge. Great part of the country therefore, is almoſt continually 
Acoded 3 and this, together with 8 heat, ſo impregnates the 
air with vapours, that in many provinces, particularly about Popayan and 
Porto. Bello, it is extremely unwholeſone. 1. b”.. 
88011 AND rRopves.] The ſoil of this country, like that of the 
greater part of South America, is wonderfully rich and fruitful. It is im- 
flible to view, without admiration, the perpetual verdure of the woods, 
the luxuriancy of the plains, and the toyering BY the mountains, 
This however only applies to the inland country, for the coaſts are gene- 
rally harren ſand, * ble of bearing any ſpecies of grain. The 


trees, moſt remarkable for their dimenſions, are the caobo, the cedar, the 


maria, and balſam tree. The manzanillo tree is particularly remarkable. 
It bears à fruit reſembling an apple, but which, under this ſpecious ap- 

nce, contains the moſt ſubtile poiſon, againſt which common oil is 
Found to be the beſt antidote, The imalignity of this. tree is ſuch, that if 
a perſon only ſleeps under it, he finds bis body all ſwelled, and racked 


N with the ſevereſt tortures. The beaſts from inſtinct always avoid it. The 


- Habella de Carthagena is the fruit of a ſpecies of willow, and contains a 
kernel reſembling an almond, but lefs white, and extremely bitter. This 
kernel is found to be an excellent and never failing remedy for the bite of 
the moſt venomous vipers and ſerpents, which are very frequent all 155 
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this country. There were formerly rich mines of gold in this country, 
which are now in a great meaſure exhauſted; The filver, iron, and cop- 

per mines, have been ſince opened, and the inhabitants find en ern 
2 8 and other precious ſtones. * 39.2179 


NIMATLSs.] In treating of North America, we have taken notice “ 


many of the animals that are found in the ſouthern parts, it is therefore 
unneceſſary to repeat them hereafter. Among thoſe peculiar to this coun-—- 
f of the moſt remarkable ĩs the ſloth, or as it is called by way of deriſion, 
the Swift Peter. It bears à reſemblance to an ordinary monkey in ſhape , _ * 
and ſize, but is of a moſt 'wretched appearance, with its bare hams and . 
fert, and its cin alt over corrugated. - He ſtands in no need of either 
chain or hutch, never ſtirring unleſs compelled by hunger; aud he is 
faid to be ſeveral minutes in moving one of his legs, nor will blows make 
him mend his pace. When he moves, every effort is attended with ſuch a 
plaintive, and at the ſame time, ſo diſagreeable a cry, as at once produces 5 
and diſguſt In this cry conſiſts the whole defence of this wretched 
a animal, For on the firſt hoſtile approach it is natural for him to be in 
_ motion, which is always accompanied with diſguſtfal howlings, ſo that 
, his purſuer flies much more ſpeedily in his turn, to be beyond the reach 
of this horrid noiſe, , When this animal finds no wild fruit on the grou 
: he looks out with a great deal of pains for a tree well loaded, which he 
y aſcends with a world of uneaſineſs, moving, and crying, and Ropping 
$4 


by turns. At length having mounted, be plucks off all the fruit, 
| throws it on the ground, to fave himſelf ſuch another troubleſome jour- 
E ney; and rather than be fatigued with coming down the tree, he gathers | 


1 himfelf in a bunch, and with a ſhriek drops to the ground. 


5 The monkeys in theſe countries are very numerous; they keep together 

x 20 or zo in a company, rambling over the woods, leaping from tree to 
tree, and if they meet with a ſingle pero he is in danger of being to 

„ to pieces by them; at leaſt they chatter, and make a frightful noiſe, 

| throwing things at him: they hang themſelves by the tail, on the boughs, 

A and ſeem to threaten him all the way he paſſes; but where two or three 

n people are together they uſually ſcamper away. ONES 

y Narivss.] Beſides the Indians in this country, who fall under our 
A general deſcription of the Americans, there is another ſpecies of a fait com- 

d : N delicate habit, and of a ſmaller ſtature than the ordinary India 

| Their diſpoſitions, too are more ſoft and effeminate; but what princi- 

5 pally diſtinguiſhes them is their large weak blue eyes, which, unable to 

4 bear the lig t of the ſun, ſee beſt by moon-light, and from which they are 

5, therefore called 'moon-eyed Indians. 1 ͤ & a  Cadh oo, 

I IxHABTTANTSs, COMMERCE}. We have already mentioned how.this 

. AND cHizr Towns. I country fell into the hands of the 
* | Spaniards, The inhabitants therefore do wot materially differ from thoſe f 
0 Mexico. To what we have obſerved thereſore with regard to that country, 
54 it is only neceſſary to add that the original inhabitants of Spain are va- 

1 riouſly intermixed with the negroes and Indians. Theſe 1ntermixtures 

15 form various gradations, which are carefully diſtinguiſhed from. each 

if other, becauſe every perſon expects to be regarded in proportion as a 

d greater ſhare of the Spaniſh: blood runs in his veins. - The firſt diftintion, 
10 - arifing from the intermarriage of the Whites with the negroes, is that of - 
8 the Mulattoes, which is well known. Next to theſe are the Tercerones, 

is produced from a white, and mulatto, From the intermarriage with . theſe 
oC. and the Whites, ariſe the Quaterones, who, though ſtill nearer the 22 5 


er axe diſgraced with a ting of negro blood. Bat the produge of theſs | | 


= 
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e whites, are the Quinterones, which is very remarkable, are not. to. be, 
diſtinguiſhed from the real Spaniards, but by being of a full fairer com- 

exien.: The ſame gradations are formed in a contrar order, by t he 
intermixture of the mulattoes and the negroes; and beſides theſe, 
are a thouſand others, hardly diſtinguiſhable by the natives, themſelyes. 
The commerce of this country is chiefly carried on from the ports of Pa- 
nama, Carthageha, and Porto Bello; which are three of the moſt conſi- 
derable cities in Spaniſh: America; and each containing ſeveral, thouſan, 
inhabitants. Here there are annual fairs for American, Indian, an: 

European commodities. Amopg the natural merchandize of Terra Firma, 
the pearls found on the coaſt particularly in the bay of Panama, 
are not the leaft conſiderable. An immenſe number of negro ſlaves are 
employed in fiſhing for theſe, and have arrived: at wonderful dexterity at 
this occupation. "They are ſometimes however devoured by fiſh, ticu- 
larly he ks while they dive to the bottom, or cruſhed 1 che 
helres of the rocks. The government of Tera Firma 1s on the f 
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£4 ' Bounpkntes, Bo by Terra Firma, on the north; by the 
mountains, or Cordeleiria' s des Andes, eaſt; * 
cv, buch; 3 the FR ocean, welt, Heer ern | 
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* Diviſons, 5 | Provinces. f "Chief Towns. 
| The north diviſion 0 ; — 25 ry +? raw 
L1Ma, 77-30, W. Jon. 
N The middle divifen Lima, or Los Reyes } 12-1 C., lat. 
48! nns | Cuſco,. and alas. 
The fouth riſen frm chere, — $ { Porco. e 


8145 BAYS AND HARBOURS. To The only ſea which eee Peru 
is the Pacife ocean or $outh-Sea. The principal bays and: harbours are 
Payta, Malabrigo, Cuanchaco, Ooſma, N Guars, Callao, the 
port town'to Lima, Vlo, and Arica. 

Rivas] There is a river whoſe waters W as red as blood; The 
2 N or Kaen Oronoque, r and e Oh: in 
+ E 0 
A great many other rivers riſe in-the Andes, and fall into the rate 
ocean, between the equator and eight degrees S. lat. | 
__ -"'PprrIFi&d wars.] There are ſome waters; which, in their 6.5% 
: tur into ſtone; and fountains of liquid matter, called Coppey, TN 
ling pitch and tar, and uſed by the ſeamen for the ſame'/purpoſe; ; - 
Sot AnD/ELIMATE.] Fhough Peru lies within whe er zone, 8 

; br on one fide the South-Sea, and on the other the great ridge of the 

8 _ it is not fo ſtilled ich heat, as the other tropi countries. The 


ö 3 | | ky 
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2 too, wkich is generally cloudy, ſhields them from the direct rape f, 
the ſun ; but what Is extremely fingular, it never rains in Peru. This 0h 
. -defeft, however, is ſufficiently DIET bY a foft kindly dew, which falls 
regularly every night on the ground, and ſo refreſhes the plants and graſs, | 
as\to produce in many places the greateſt fertility. © Along the ſea-coalſt 
Peru is generally a dry barren ſand, except by the banks of rivers, where 
It is extremely fertile, as are all the low lands in the inland country, 
Axial, VEGETABLE, mob There are many gold mines in the 
©. MINERAL PRODUCT1ONS. { northern part, not far from Lima. 
Silver too is produced in great abundance'in various Viren but 
old mines are copſlantly decaying, and pew ones daily opened. T 
. towns ſhift with the mines. That of Potoſi, when the filver there was 
found at the eaſieſt expence, (for now having oy ſo deep, it is not fo 
eaſily brought up) contained go, oo0 ſouls, ' Spaniards and Indians, of 
which the latter were fix to one. The northern part of Peru produces 
Vine in great plenty. Wool is another article of its produce, and is no 
leſs Nemöfkable for its fineneſs, than for the animals on Which it grows; 
theſe they call Lamas and Vicunnas. The Lama has a ſmall bead, in 
ſome meaſure reſembling that of a Horſe and ſheep at the ſame” time. 
It is about the ſize of a ſtag, its upper lip is cleft like that of a hare, 
through which, when enraged, it ſpits a kind of venomous” Juice,” Which 
enflames the part it falls on. The fleſh of the Lama is agreeable and 
alutary, and the animal is not only uſeful in affording wool" and food, 
ut alſo as a beaſt of burden. It can endure amazing fatigue, and will 
travel over the ſteepeſt mountains with a burden of 60 or 70 Ib. It feeds 
_ very ſparingly, and never drinks. The-Vicunna is ſmaller” and fvifter 
than the Lama, and produces wool ſtill finer in quality. In the Vicunna 
too is found the Bezoar ſtones, regarded as a ſpecific againſt poiſons. 
The next great article in their produce and commerce is the Peruvian * 
bark, known better by the name of Jeſuits bark. The tree which pro- 
duces this invaluable 57 grows principally in the mountainous parts of 
Peru, and particularly in the province of Quito. The beſt bark is always 
produced in the high and rocky grounds; the tree which bears it, is about - 
the ſize of a' cherry tree,” and produces à kind of fruit, ' reſembling the 
almond. But it is only the bark, which. has theſe excellent qualities . 
\ Which renders it ſo uſeful in intermitting fevers, and other diſorders to 
which daily experience extends the application of it. Guineapepper, or 
Cayenne pepper, as we call it, is produced in the teſt abundance in 
the vale of Arica, a diſtrict in the ſouthern parts of Peru, from "whence 
they export it annually to the value of 600,000 rows. Peru is likewiſe 
the only part of Spauild America, which produces 'quickfilver,” an article 
of immenſe value, confidering the various purpoſes to which chat lied, 
10 


/ 


undd eſpecially the purification of gold and filver. The prinefpal mine of 

this ſingular metal is at a er called Guancavelica, where it is band in 
a whitith maſs mn rick ill burned. "This ſubſtance is volatiliſed 

by fire, and received in flea by a combination of ' glaſs veſſels," where it 

_ condenſes by means of a little water at the bottom of each veſſel, and 


rms a pure heavy liquid. wakes Bos eo EW enen 

Manxvracrunts,: Trade,” and" ctiTris.} We join theſe articles 

| Here becauſe of their intimate connection; for, except in the cities we 
mall deſcribe, there is no commerce worth mentioning. The city of 
Lima is the capital of Peru, and of the Whole Spaniſh empire; i Rus- 

tion in che middle of a ſpaciovs and delightful valley, was fixed upon by 
Ade famous Pizarro, as the moſt proper for 4 1 
4 a 5 I | . , 7 
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would preſerve his memory. It is, ſo well watered by the river Rim 
that the inhabitants, like thoſe of London, command a ſtream, each for 
his own, uſe; There are many very magnificent ſtructures, articularly 
churches, in this city; though the houſes in general are built of {light 
materials, the equality of the climate and want of rain, rendering ſtone 
houſes. unneceſſary; and beſides it is found, that theſe are more apt to 
ſuffer by ſhocks of the earth, which are frequent and dreadful all oyer. this 
province. Lima is about, two leagues from the ſea, extends in Aa: 
Two miles, and in brealth, one and. a quarter. It contains about 60,000 
inhabitants, of whom the whites amount to a fixth part. One remarkable 
RR is ſufficient to demonſtrate the wealth of this city. When the viceroy, 
the duke de la Palada, made his entry into Lima in 1682, the inhabitants, 
0 do him honour, cauſed the firexts to be paved with ingots” of ſilver, 
., "amounting to ſeventeen millions ſterling. All travellers ſpeak with 
amazement of the decorations. of the churches with gold, ſilver, and pre- 
_ . cious ſtones, which load and ornament even the walls. The only. thing 
that could juſtify theſe. accounts, is the immenſe richneſs and extenſive 
- commerce: of the inhabitants. The merchants. of Lima may be ſaid to 
Y deal with all the quarters of the world, and that both on their own ge- 
Counts, and as factors for others; Here all the product of the ſouthern 
Provinces are conveyed, in order to be F . at the harbour of Lima, 
for ſuch articles as the inhabitants of Peru ſtand in need of; the fleet 
Fram Europe, and the Ealt-Indies, land at the fame harbour, and t! 
commodities of Aſia, Europe, and America, are there bartered for ea, 
other. What there is no immediate vent for, the merchants of Lima 
purchaſe on their on accounts, and lay up in warehouſes, knowing that 
they muſt ſoon find an outlet for them, ſince by one channel or other they 
have a communication with almoſt every commercial nation. But all the 
wealth of the inhabitants, all the beauty of the ſituation, and fertility 
the climate of Lima, are not ſufficient to compenſate for one diſaſter, 
which always threatens, and has ſometimes actually befallen them. In 
the year 1747, a moſt tremendous earthquake laid three-fourths, of this 
city level with the ground, and entirely demoliſhed Callao, the port town 
| belonging to it. Never was any deſtruction more terrible: or perfect, nai 
mare than one of 3000 inhabitants being left. to as po dreadful.cala- 
mity, and he by a providence the moſt ſingular and extraordinary imagin- 
able. This man who happened to, be on a fort which overlooked the-har- 
bour, perceived in one minute the inhabitants n from their houſes 
in the utmoſt terror and confuſion ; the ſea, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, 
receding to a”! conſiderable diſtance, returned. in mountainous waves, 
ſoaming wih the violence of the agitation, buried the inhabitants for ev 
In its boſom, and immediately all was filent z bub the fame wave whi 
Aeeſtroyed the town, drove a little boat by the place where che man ſtood 
Ante which he threw himſelf, and was ſaved. Cuſco, the antient capita | 
©-' jof the Perdvian empire, has already W As it lies in 
| -themoviitainous country, and at a diſtance from the ſea, it bas been long 
donn the degline. But it is ſtill a very conſiderable place, and contains 
above 40,000 inhabitants, three parts Indians, and very induſtrious in 
manufacturing baize, cotton, and as 7 They have alſo. both here 
and in Quito, which hall be mentionee directly, * particular taſte for £ 
Painting, and their productions in this wayt ſome of which. have been 
admired in Italy, are diſperſed over all e e e is next 
to Lima in populouſneſs, if not ſuperior to it. It is like Cuſco, an inland . 
city; and-haying no mines in its neighbourhood, is chiefly famous we | 
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number of inhabitants in Peru. The Spaniards themſelves are remarka 


Chili. SPANISH + AMERICA: © je 
its manufaQures of cotton, wool, and flax, which ſupply the conſumption 
over all the kingdom of Peru. enn 0 15 
INHABITANTS, MANN ERS, Þ It would be in vain. to pretend to ſa 
AND GOVERNMENT. any thing deciſive with regard to the 


- lent on this head. It has been gueſſed by ſome writers, that in all Spa- 
niſh America, there are about three millions of Spaniards and creoles of 
different colours; and. undoubtedly the number of Indians is much greater; 
though neither in any 2 proportionable to the wealth, fertility, and 
extent of the country. The manners af the inhabitants do not remarkably 
differ over the whole of the Spaniſh dominions. Pride and lazineſs arg 
the two predominant paſſions. It is agreed on by the moſt authentic, tra- 
vellers, that the manners, of Old Spain have degenerated in its: colonies. 
The creoles, and all the other deſcendants of the 28 according to 
the above diſtinctions, are guilty of many mean and pilfering vices, which 


a true born Caſtilian could not think of but with deteſtation. This no 
doubt in part ariſes from the ——— all but the real natives of 
Spain are held in the Indies, mankind generally behaving according to 
the treatment they meet with from others. In Lima the Spaniſh pride has 
made the greateſt deſcents, and many of the firſt nobility are employed in 
commerce. It is in this city that the viceroy reſides, whoſe authority 
extends over all Peru, except Quito, which has been lately detached 
from it. The viceroy is as abſolute as the king of Spain, but as his ter- 
ritofies are ſo extenſive, it is neceſſary that he ſhould part with a ſhare of 
his authority to the ſeveral audiencies or courts eſtabliſhed over the king- 
dom. There is a treaſury court-eſtabliſhed at Lima, for receiving the 
fifth of the produce of the mines, and certain taxes paid hy thé' Indians, 
which belong to the king of Spain. e | 
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Lax Es. J. The principal lakes are thoſe of Tagatagua near St. Jago, 


and that of Paren! Beſides which, they have ſeveral ſalt- water lakes, 
that have a communication with the ſea part of the year. In ſtormy wea⸗ 
ther the ſea ſortes a way through them, and leaves them full of fiſh; but 
. Ha'the hot ſeaſon the water congeals, leaving d cruſt of fine white. ſalt 
. a foot thick. 101 8 194 e 1 Ng 2; 4 
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Po Bays, fs, arp HARBOVURS. ] The only ſea that borders upon ; 


— — is that of the Fame ocean on the weſt. 

1 principal bays or harbours are Copiapo, eimbo, Sag Bi 
Val pariſo, Jatay — Santa Maria La Ves Bildivin, Brew: 
ers- hauen, and Caſtro... + + 14 — 

* CL at By 5016 2 1 Theſe are. hd remarkably dif. 
ferent fromithe ſame in Peru; and if there be any difference, it is in 
favour of Chili. Theres 18 indeed no part of the world more ſavoured 
than this is, with reſpect to the gifts of nature. For here, not only the 


tropical fruits, but all ſpecies. of grain of which a- confiderable part is 


exported, come to great perfection. Theit animal productions are the 
ſame with thoſe of Peru, and they have: gold almoſt in every river 7 


INSTANT T bis country is very thinly: inhabited. The origi- 


nal natives are ſtill in a great męaſure unconquered and uncivilized ; and 


leading a 3 ; lite, attentive to no object but their Preſervation 


— the Spaniſn — e, are in a very unfavourable condition, with regard 
population. 
e and mulattoes are not ſuppoſed to be thrice that number. 
Counts. ] The foreign commerce of Chili is entirely confited to 
Peru, Panama, and ſome parts of Mexico. To the former they export 
annually corn ſufficient for 60, ooo men. Their other ex ports are hemp, 
which is raiſed in nd other part of the South-Seas, hides, tallow; and 
| fakted- proviſions; and receive im return the commodities of Europe and 
the Ealt-Indies, which are brought to the port of Callao, 
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Al, soit, AD PRODUCE: ]; e. far Ben dein bean 
möbel or planted. by the Spanisrds. There are many pafts in a gre 
gegree unknown to them, or to any other por Ebürope: The prin- 
ipal province of which, we have any knowledge; is that Tbieh is lle! 
Rio de la 15 towards the mouth of the — — tivers. This 
ince th all the, adjacent parts, is ont continued: level, interrupted _ 
1125 the 1 lead hill, for ſeveral hundred miles every wg extremely fore 
e; and producing cotton in great quantities; 


— 94 * 
, herb, called Paraguay, with a gh abfras, and * rich pa 
1 in Which pry $6 ſuch herds: of; cactle;/:that it is ſuid the why 
.. beaſts are all that is properly done che carcaſe being in u manner gi: 
into the b ain, [A hoy 6 ome- time ago might be hougbt for WO 
and 2 uſual price of ſt 3 out of 2 2 of A of 300% was gy. 
four rials, But contrary to the general gature of America, this — 5 
| deſtitate of gods. The air is remarkably ſweet: —_ Lereney and the 
Waters of (HY — equally par and wholeſom er: 
Fissr SBTTLEMENTs oHiEr J The Spaniarde fir ſeovertd! this 
eirv, APs couun fa. J country, by ſailing up che iwer Da- 
Paus in 1 1 nd founded. the rown-of Buenos: Ayres, ſo ealled 'onf 
account O 1 255 excellence; of the air, on on the. ſouth ſide of the Hver; 50 
| leagues within the mouth of it, where the river is ſeven leagues” broad. 
This i is one of the moſt conſidetable tons in South- A. rica, and the only 
place of traffic to the ſouthward, of Brazil, Here we feet with the W 
chants of Europe, and Peru, but no regular fleet e mes here; as to e 
other p arts of Spaniſm merica 3 two, or at moſt three;* . ag Hips, 
| ake'! the whole of their regular incercourſe. with/Ru-0pe22 Their n 
valuable, conſiſting. chieſiy of the gold and flver 6f Chika 
Peri ugar and hides. © Thoſe who; have now) and thet/carriedona' —. 
traband IN to this city, have found it more advantageods than 


any” 
other wWhateyer. The benefit of this/ contraband: is now "whoHtyih the”! | 


hands of the Portugueze, who keep» magazines for that purpoſe} *s | 


N 


parts of Brafil, as. lie near this gountry; Since the Eyglim have g "i ? 
t 


footing near this coaſt by their new ſentlement of — 1 1 

Falkland Iſles, we, may ſuppoſe they will make ſome attempts for a" — 4 

of this profitable ©: commerce. The trade of Paraguay; and the manters 

the people, are ſo. much the ſame with thoſe * reſt of the 8p inn 

N in South America, that nothing further can be. ſaid'on cofounder"! 
ut we. eee uit this,country 7. ſaying ſometking of thar esera- 

ordinary ſpecies, gf,.commonwealthz-which the Jeſuirs: hae erstiec ff th 


interior parts, and, of r dete ar owe have Aare r : 


all ſtrangers in the, Niang r h u 
About the middle 110 laſt centiiry thoſe fathers repreſented to the 
of Spain, that their want of ſuccebs in their miſſions; Was owing to 
ſcandal which . immorglity-of.the. Spaniards never failed to give, 21 
to the hatred which their inſolent behaviour cauſed-iti-the Indians, . 
ever they came. They inſinuated, that if it were nat for har e 
meat, the empire of the goſpel might by their laboute, "have been er- 
tended 1 Into t] e moſt unkgown parts of America; uc that all thoſe caan- 
tries micht e ſubdued td his Catholic majeſty st Hůü enge, withour” 
| Expence; and without force. This remonſtranee wet with ſuccel z the 
ſphere of their labours was marked out; an uncontrouled liberty was 


given to the ſeſuits within theſe limits 3. and the Z wag. of the adjAcens. - 
be had orders not to interfere, nor to faſt er hep on to echter 


to this pale, without licenſe From the * hey on their part 
TJ, * 
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| agreed, to pay a certain capitatiof t in proportion to their flock ; and 
to ſend a tertain number to che king's works whenever they ſhould be de- 
manded, and the miſſions ſhould become * s enough wh pply them. 
On theſe terms. the jefwas/glauly entered upo n e 8 
opened their ſpiritual campaign. They — 2 dy gathering 1 ly Cray ut 
So wap 77% U „ham they penſuaded to fetthe ; amd they en 
them e townſhip This was the flight foundation upon which 
they bot it a ſuperſiructare, which . and” added fo 
much power, tl the, nme time aut ät has brought ee kak eee and 
uſy, to ir, ſociety. „Fer wen they hall made this ug, they 
boured pb ſuch. indefatigable-paios, and wich fuch m ery 7 
3 — they mo the minds of the moſt favage N ee ; 
— — their! ernment, "Who had | 
2 i bmit te the arms of t Spaniards and Portugueze. 
9 thouſands of various diſperſed trẽbes to embrace their” 
e 8 follow their example, magnifying 


] 
ce and tranquillity tbey enjoyed under the Greco of 
Dur limi do not permit us to trace with preciſion all the ſteps [which 
n in the accompliſhment. of ſo extrao \cohqueſt over the 
To the th ſ rdinary a 
* and minds of ſo many people. The geſuitt left nothing undone 
that could conduce; to their remaining in this ſubfection, or tHat could” 
tend to encteaſa their number to che degrees requihte for a: Aer 
"oo potent ſogiety; and it is ſuid that above 3%, families, ſever 
s ago, were ſobject to the Jeſaits, living —— und an vr 
rdering upon; adoration, yet procercd/without any violence or conſtraint: 

That the Indians were inſtructed in the — 1 tt wien the moſt exact 

diſcipline, and could raiſe 60, o men well armed: That they need in 
towyns; they were — clad; _ laboured in agrieuture; they ex- 

erciſed manyfaQures 3 ſome even aſpiredoto the elegant arts; and that 
nothing could equal che obedience ＋ the people of Tel miſſions, except 
their contentment under it. Some writers however have treated the cha- 

_ raſter of theſe Jeſuits with great ſeverity, accuſing them. of ambition, ſe 
ide, and of carrying their authority to fuc an ke * cauſe even in 
ie magiſtrates, who are always choſen from a Indians, to be pe 
' corrected before them with ſtripes, and to 11 * of the bigbeſt 1 

3 within their juriſdictions, to kiſs the- Fj their garments, . 
greateſt honour, The prieſts themſelves poſſes large Pp, all 74 
e are theirs, the natural produce of the country is brought to 1s 
them, and the treaſures annually remitted to the ſuperior of the order, ag 
ſeem K ww zeal for religion is nos the only motive of their forming 
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theſe · mill The. fathers will not N any of the inhabitants of an 
Peru, whet er Spaniards Meſtozos, or 9 adians, 92 7 ra within their * 
by ons Paraguay me ears ago, when part territory was i 
8 15 5 N to, the PEP of eee Jeſuits refuſed to comply el 
3 wa hay, 2 85 10 ſuffer themſelves to be tranferred from one hand f 
b * 20 Akt yk... withqut their own conſent. 3 And We are informed lar 
oe A the, Gazetta, that the Indians actually took up arms? ab 
* hobo ſug the enactneſs of their 7 they were -eafily, an 
ith a cope Wager hag the European 8 who | 
vers ks l Piel W e 1 * ease 
= l, 7 Jay: gs Yor 15 chr 1 Q 2 7 fy 1 fi! $f i#: $712 oy * 0 3 | al 
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4 0 The iſland vf Ciba ie AHatedt bewegen 12 1 23 dep. . 
lat: and between y und) dez: weſt" len. 10 miles duch 2 . 
Florida, and 75 notth of Jamaica, and ig wedr 700 me YH 1 
generally about 'yothiles in breadth; A chain of Mile 4 by h . 
middle of the iſland from eaſt to weſt, büt the ua ner che ox 5 is Th 
7 level und flooded in tlie rainy ſvaſon, whe the fon 78 Vertical. | 
his noble iſland is ſuppoſed tey have che beſt foil, for fo large 1 i 
lader. — — larly. gin — pr long ep nd 2 — Agel, 
es, 5 a of r $3: 2 5 u 1 55 
muſtig am aloe. Id —— — — ſugary but from the Want 
of hands, and cher ſazine {os th ird, not in ſuch quantities 4% 
might be expected. It is wing to the ſame cauſe * ge iland 
does not Tr e its — 10 much for Pe 
ntigua . Nene n 


ur. mall ii | | 

1 0 courſe of _ — 15 N eher to be of enx-honſtivence(s but there 85 
are ſeveral good harbours in the: ifland, which „ to the r 2 5 
towns, 38 that of St. Jago, facing Jamaica, ſtrongly Htuared,- * 
fortified; bot Neithet populous nor rich. That ey Havannah, facing 
Florida Which is the capital eity of Cuba, and a place of great ſtrengtu 
and im portange, dntaining abòut ac houſes, with a great number 25 
conyents and churches. It was taken . by. the: cdurage and perſe- 
verance of the Engliſh ade theſ lat war, but reſtoxed- in the 63d Ille 1 
of the treaty of . | Aae + likewiſe;Cumberland bat 
_ and that of n 2 able town” 30 miles N of 8. 2 

zvannaßz. 8852 


HISPANIOLA, 61 f. po. 71 "Thi ind wi at be rſt. pol So b> 
ſeſſed by che 8 infa alone, but by far med confidera le part. is, 14 
in the hands of the French. However wth 0 pania Were the origin 
poſleſſors, and Müll continue to hays K are in is Hilpanola i n en 
regarded as a Spaniſh ifland. 6 alta 

t is lituated between the 17th and 41 21 it deg Bofth Lat. df the 63 th and... 
74th of welt lon. lying in the middle etch Cuba and F orto-Rieo, and. 
is 459 miles long, and 150 broad, The face of. che cou 0 PE reſents. a 
agreeable variety of hills, vallies,” woods, 9 rivers, and dhe foil 18 allowed Ly: 

o de ertemely fertile, producing Tupar," cotton, indigs,, tobacco, wa- 5 
and caſſava robt. "The ue can K are ſo '"multpl 7 Bere, that the 7 
run wild in the” woods, a as in South- America, are hunted for their © 
hides and caſo ohly. In the mot barren parts of the rocks,” they diſco- 
ered formerly flyer and gold. The mines however are not worked now. 
he north. weſt parts,” which are in the poſſeſſion of the French, confiſt ok 
large frütful plaius, which roduce the articles alread) mentioned vat 13 
abundance. THis indeed is the Beſt and moſt fruitfaf patt, 0 e *f 
ind moſt fertile iſland in the Weſt Indies, and perhaps iu the Id. . 

The moſt antient town in this ifland, and in all the new World, bak 
dy Europeans, is St. Domingo. It was founded by Battholothew dlm 8 
due, brother ta the admiral, in 1504, who gave it that name in honour: 
df his father Dominic, and by which the Shoes Hand is ſometimes named. 
ſpecially by the French. It is fituated on a ſpacious: harbour, and is 2 
age well- built city, inhabited, like the other Spaniſh towns, by a mix» 
um of — cteoles, RY ys muſtees, and negtoes. 8 
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708 Spani3SH AlrRICAan Is inDS 
The French towns are, cape St, Francois, the capital, which is neither 

walled nor paled in, and is ſaid to have only two batteries, one at the 
entrance of the harbour, and the other beſore the town. It contains about 
8000 whites and blacks. Leogane, though inferior in point of ſize, is a 
good port, a plage of conſiderable trade, and the ſeat of the French go- 
vernment in that iſland. '''They; have two other towns:conſfiderable for their 
trade, Petit Guaves, and port Louis. ; 
It is computed that the exports of the French, from Ihe above-mentioned 
Places, are not leſs in value than x,200,0001.-/Theylikewife carry on a 
contraband trade with the Spaniards, which is much to their advantage, as 
they exchange French manufactures for Spaniſh dolls. 

- *-PORTO Rico.] Sitvated between 64 und 67 deg. weſt lon.” and in 
78 deg. north lat. lyipg between Hifpaniola'and St. Chriſtopher's, is 100 


mines Jong, and 40 broad, The foil is beautifully diverfißed with woods, 


vallies, and plains; and is extremely fertile, producing the ſame ſruits as 
the other iſtands. It is well watered with ſprings and rivers; but the iſland 
Is unhealthful in the rainy ſeaſons. It was 'on account of the gold that 
che Spaniards ſettled here, but there is no longer any conſiderable quantity - 

of this metal found in it. 

Porto Rico, the capital town, ſtands in a little iffund on the north fide 
ol the main iſland, forming a-capacious'harbour, and joihed to the chief 


and by a cauſey, and defended by forts and batteries; Which render the 


town almoſt inacceflible, It was, however, taken by Sir Francis Drake, 
and afterwards by the earl of Cumberland.” It is better inhabited than 
| moſt of the Spaniſh/towns, becauſe it is the center of the contraband trade 
'earried on by the Engliſh and French with the king of Spain's ſubjects. 
_ VIRGIN ISLANDS.} Situated at the eaſt end of Porto Rico, are ex. 
tremely ſmall. N 5 47 1 „ 2 | 2 GILL BS As e. td 44418 f | 
TRINIDAD. | Situated between 39 and 62 deg. welt Jon. and in ro 
deg. north lat. hes between the ifland'of Tobago and the Spaniſh Main, 
from which it is ſeparated by the ſtreights of Patria. It is about 90 miles 
Jong, and 60 broad; and is an unhealthful, but froitful ſail, producing 
 fugar, fine tobacco, indigo, ginger, variety of fruit,.. and ſome cotton 
trees, and Indian corn. It was taken by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1695, 
nnd by the French in 1676, who plundered the ifland and extorted money 
- from the habitantts. 


MARGARETTA.] Situsted in 64 deg. welt lon. and in 27 N. lat. 
| ted from the coaſt of New Andaluſia, in Terra-firma, by a freight 
of 24 miles, is about 40 miles in length, and 24 in breadth; ; and being 
always verdant, .affords a moſt 2 e proſpett. The ifland abounds in 
2 in maize, and fruit; bat there is a ſcarcity of wood and water. 
5 97 was once a pearl ow on its coaſt, which i now diſcontinued. 
. There are many other ſmall iſlands in thefe ſeas, to which the Spaniards 
_ Have paid no attention. We ſhall therefore proceed round Cape Horn into 
the South Seas, where the firſt Spaniſh iſland of any importance is CHILOE, 
en the coaſt of Chili, which has a governor and ſome harbours well fortified.” 
JUAN FERNANDES.]. Lying in 84 deg. weſt lon. and 33, ſouth lat. 
| ifland is — but having ſome 
Zood harbours, it is found extremely convenient for the Engliſh cruiſers to 
Such at and water; and here they are in no danger of being diſcovered, 
unleſs when, as is generally the caſe, their arrival in the South Seas, and 
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Brazil PORTUGUESE ' AMERICA: %% 
in Brazil. This Mand is famous for having given riſe. to the celebrated 


romance of Robinſon Cruſoe. It.. ems one Alexander Selkirk, a Scotſ- 
man, was left. aſhote in this ſolitary pa by his captain, where he lived 


ſome years, f he was diſcoyered ag cen Wo Rogers, in 17093 
when taken n 8 he. had forgot his native lan pepe be, $04 could ſcarcely be 
underſtood, to ſpeak his, words by h He was dreſſed in goats 
mins, would d nothing but water, and it was ſome time before he 
could reliſb the. 125 viduals. During his abode in this iſland, he had - 
killed;500 gdats, which he 3 by 70 uning them dang; - and he mar 
as, many. mare on the ear, which he oy Some of theſe, were caught, 
30 years 2 by lard Anſag's. people; cheir venerable, e and majeſtic 
ards, di ſcovered ſtrong ſym . s of 4 W. 0 | 
cos Selkirk, 2 his, retur n 5 and, Was 2 i 995 25 account 
of his life a 7 i in bis ittle 13 s into 
the hands of Daniel Defoe, 10 17 them fo t that 
ONS gen leman, by the h Ip,of theſe pers“ * ua trans- 
ormed A exan er Sen into obinſon 0, and ret yy his 
paper 18 After delranding. Dg him, A Pie jece of craft, f the benefits 
0 juſtly entitled to hope fro : 
The other TREE 2 55 ae mentioning, ar, the 2 7 A. d 2 
ft | 


vor 400 5 0 th equator ; and mo in the 
of Panama, Galled Fear Hand. 
rr — vo 3 e od 122 26 37 IS. ear 
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Bovnvanins] | | JOUNDED' by the mouth of the river Aniazon . 
and the Atlantic Ocean, on the north; by the 
flame ocean, on the eaſt; by the mouth of the river Plata, ſouth ; 3, and, by . 
à chain of mountains, which divide it from Paraguay and the ante) of 
Amazons, on the welt, 
On the coaſt are chree ſmall Hands, where ſhips touch for proviſions in 
; g Cath voyage to the Sptth-Seas, viz. Fernando, St. Rarbara, and St, 
| atharine's. 
SEAS, BAYS, KHannouRs," The Atlantic Ocean try the coaſt of | 
"ann cares:  F' Brazil on the north-eaſt and eaſt, upwards 
L of 3000 miles, forming ſeveral fine bays and n > as the harbours 
; of Panambuco, All-Salnts, Porto-Seguro, the __ and a, wh of Rio 
E Janeiro, the port of St. Vincent, the arbogr of St. Gabriel, at | the port 
, of — Ones 18 the __ 10 of _ 2 e : Cie r I. 
_ The pri capes are,”Cape Roque, Ca uguſtine, 1 
> and ol Se, Mary. the moſt fouthier Vu Brazil, * 
4  Facy oy Tu 9 Ide name *Bra il was given tothi 
, AR CLIMATE AND RIVERS oe "becauſe t Was obſerved t 
, ib bound with a wood of that ee To the Nos woe of e "hich af 
a ds al e climate is iſterous, bay EY 
9 "TY Yy4+ "=; 
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720 , PORTUGUEZE - AMERICA: Bab. 
ſome, ſubject to great rains and variable winds, particularly in the months 
+ of March and September, when they have ſuch deluges of rain, with 
"ſtorms and e e the country is overflowed:;” But to the ſouth- 
Ward, beyond the tropic of Capricorn, "there is no part of the world chat 
enjoys a more ferene and wholeſome air, refreſhed with the ſoſt breezes of 
the ocean on one hand and the cool breath of the moutitathis'oh the other. 
' The land near. the cOaſt Is in Pe rather low than high, e f 
plratut, It, being interſperſed, with meddowy and woods, but on the weſt, 
far within land, are mountaing from whence iſſue many noble ſtreams, that 
Fall into. * great rivers Amazon and La Plata, others runging acroſs the 
_ . Country from eaſt to weſt: till they fall into the AVaniie Hein, after 
weliorating the lands which they annually: overflow; and turning the fugar 
mills belonging; to the Fortuguen e. 
Sox AND e In general the ſoil is extremely froftful, pro- 
docipg ſugar, Which being clayed, is whiter and fiver than our muſcovado, 
_ as we call bur unrefined ſugar. Alſo tobacco, bides, indigo, ipecacuanha, 
balſam of, Copaibo, Brazil, wood, which is of a fed tolouf, hard and dry, 
and is chiefly uſed in dying, but not the Ted of the Beſt kind; it has like- 
wiſe ſome place in medicine, as a ſtomachic and reſtringent. 
Abe animals here are the ſame as in Peru and Mexico, The produce of 
the vil. was found very ſufficient for ſubſiſting the inhabitants, untill the 


1 


mines of gold and diamonds were diſcovered,;. theſe; with che ſugar pl 4 
2 


tations, occupy ſo many hands, that agriculture lieb neglected; 
beonſequence, Brazil depends upon Europe for ite daily food.” _* 
© INHABITANTS, MAN NERS, AN n eusrous.] The portrait given us 
of the manners and cuſtoms of —— — the moſt 
judicious travellers, is very far from being farourable. They are deſcribed 
as a people, who, while ſunk in the moſt effaminate lqxury, ptactiſe the 
moſt deſperate. crimes... Of à temper hypocritical and „ of 
little üncerity in converſation, or honeſty in dealing; lazy, proud, and 
8 cruel. In their diet, penurious; for, like the inhabitants of moſt ſouthern 
climates, they are much more fond of ſnew, ſtate and ättendance, than 
of the pleaſures of ſtee ſociety; and of à good table f yet Their feaſts, 
which are ſeldom made, are ſumptuous to extravagatee. When they ap- 
8 abroad, they cauſe; themſelves q be carried ont in à kind of cotton 


7 
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hammock, called Serpentiges, which are borne om the _—_— ſhoulders, 
by the. help. of a, batabbo,;abait-twelve or fanrtben feet Tong.” Moſt of 
theſe hammocks are blue, and. adorned: wich fringes of the ſame colour: 
they, have à velvet pillow, and above the head a kind of teſter, with cur- 
tains; ſo that the perſon carried cannot be ſren, (unleſs he pleaſes; but 
may either lie down orfſit up, leaning on his pillow. When he has a 
mia to be ſeen, he pulls the-curtains àſide, and ſalutes his acquaintance 
whom, he meets in the ſtreets; for they take a pride in complimenting each 
8 Ae een. and will even hold long conferences in them in 
5 hed | es * ut 1 ag Tre key 2 ſtrong 
| well-made ſtaff, with an iron fork at the upper end and pointed below with 
Joke the bes check. Oltin Ga graend, and mf} hs Hades, © which 
the bammock is fixed on two of theſe, till their maſter & buſineſs or com- 
pliment is pre, Scarce. any man of dne ere lad „will paſs the 

fire ts withoat. being carried ap bs.” 2 5 | aden 1 2 

_ . Tgavs; AND, ni roms. J Rio. de Janeiro, the reſidence of the 
piceroy, and. | ſome. reckoned the capĩtal of the Brazils, is a rich and 

3 F city, Hanqing about two. leagues from the ſea, on a bay formed, 
by. the river of che ne sang. If i, lameximes called eee, 
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the dame of its citadel, It has the advantage of an excellent port; which 


is now. more reſorted. to than any other in Brazil, on account of the gold 


and diamonds which are found in the mountains of this and che neighbour. 


E ele. N [331 4 31919 - ik 21 OLHIONVE 1165 If) a A ton 5 
St. Salvador, or aa it is ſometimes called, the city of Bahia, is fituated 


in the. Bay of All-Saints, and has a noble, ſpaeiom and comtmodious har- 


- * 


gur, It is built upon ac high, ſteep. rock, Raving the ſen upon one ſide, 
= lake, forming a creſcent, inveſting . 2 nearly to 
join the ſea, on the qther. This ſicuatien makes'it in manner impteg- 
nable by nature, and they have beſides added to it yory kes fortifications. 
It is populous, magnificent; and, beyond compariſon, the” moſt gay and 
opulent City in the Brazils, and was formerly the reſidence of the'viceroy. A 


cCmſiderabie trade is carried on in this city; the ſtreets are erouded with 


es of 
e 


es of both ſexes, quite naked, except a piece of eloth wrapped rund 
eir middles. There are alſo l other public plates, Where yo 
r creatures ſtand for ſale, in the ſame manner as the battle in dur mar- 


es. The trady of, Portugal is carried on upon the lame excluſtve plan on - 


which ſeveral nations of Europe trade with their-colonies 6f America,” but 


it does not, as formerly, teſemble the Spaniſh method of ſendiug out annual 


fleets at ſtated times. The trade of the Brazils is at preſent not only ver. 
e increaſes yeatly; and is undoubtedly one of the ficheſt, me 


floutiſhing, and moſt, growing: eſtabliſhments: of any in America. This 


is the lefs ſurptiling, as the Portugueze have opportunities of ſupplying 
themſelves * Rare for their ſeveral worlcs at a much cheaper 4 555 a 


any other European power that has ſettlements in America they being 


the only European nation that has eſtabliſned colon ies in Africa, and from 
hence they import between 40 and 50,000 negroes anuually, all of which 


35 into the amount of the cargo of the Brazil fleets for Eurepe, Of the 


iamands there is ſuppoſed to be returned to Europe to the amount of 
139,009 I, This, wich the ſugar, the tobacco, the hitles, the valuable drugs 
for medicine and. manufactures, may give ſome idea of the importance of 
this trade, nat only tn Portugal, but to all the tradiäg powers of Europe. 
Their exporte of ſugar, within z0 years, is gromm much greater than it 
was, though aneiently it made almoſt the whole of their ex portable produce, 


were without rivals in the trade. Their tobacco is remarkably - 


an . 

good, though not, raiſed in ſuch large quantities as in our American colo- 

nies, The northern and ſouthern) parts of Brazil abound with horned 

cattle ;" theſe are hunted for their 

20,000 are ſent ann ually ta Europe. 1 
The Portugueze were à conſiderable time poſſeſſed of Brazil before th 


= ” | p 
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{ conſiderable, The gold alone, great part of which is eoined in America, 
amounts to near four milligns ſterling; but part of this is brought from 
geen Africa, e with ebon) and ivory; . 


not the kfrieth part of the produoe of Portugal z they coſt 8f Fhe woolſen 
goods, of all Lindy, from Eagland, ee by er Ren 0 


1 
and, laces of Hollasd, France; and Germany; the flks of Francs und 


Italy; filk and thread ſtockings, hats, lead z rage Ito, ee | 


and all ſorts of ytenkls utougbt in cheſe metals, from” Fngland; as wel 


as rah beef, flours and ee ON ee ee e e, 


with ſome froic, is nearly Alb che ugs Applied with Eoin Fertugal. 7 
ee 2 — che trade of Portugal 
home pe and what they want for the'uſs of the Fak. . 
"OT „ 


ides only, of which ho leſs than 
Dol ; 


the treaſures, of gold and diamonds, which have fince . N 
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914 FRENCH. AMERICA; 
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ever, the Frueh have become 1 davgyrous rivals to us in * 
ny other branches of trade ws, 6 " 
HisroaH DD -ovennaenr)] This country was Grſt diſcovered b | 
"Americus; Veſpuſio, in 1498, but the Portug deze did not plant it by 
1549, When chey fixed — at the Bay -7 All- Saints, and founded 
82 of Ste Salvador. They met with Tome interruption at firſt from 
be court of Spain, Who conſidered the whole continent of South America 
as: belonging to them. However, the affair was at length made up by treaty; 
and it was agreed that the Portugueze ſhould poſſeſs all the country lying 


_þerween the two great rivers; Amazon and Plata, which they ſtill enjoy. 


ITbe French alſo made ſome attempts to plant colonies 'on' this coaſt, but 
were driven from thence-by the Portagueze, who remained Without a rival 
till the year 1580, when in the very meridian of ay rity, they were 
1 by one of thoſe blows which inſtantly decides the fate'of kingdoms : 

on Sebaſtian, the king of Portugal, loſt ki life in tn expelfitidn — 


the Moors in Africa, and by that event the Fortugueze loſt their 


t 
being abſorbed into the Spaniſh dominions. ' if 
Tue Dutch, ſoon after this, having thrown off the Spafih yoke, and 
not ſatisſied with ſupporting their independency by a ſucceſsful defenſive 


War, and fluſhed with the juvenile ardor of a growing commonwealth, they 


purſued the Spanĩards into the remoteſt receſſes of their'extenſive territories, 
and grew. rich, powerful, and terrible, by the ſpoils of their former maſters. 
They particalarly attacked the poſſeſſions' of the Portugueze; they took 
almoſt all their fortreſſes in the Eaſt Indies, and then turned their- arms 

n Brazil, where they took ſeven of the captainſhips or. ptovinces; and 


Would have ſubdued: the whole colony, had not their career been ſtopt by 


the archbiſhop, at the head of his" monks, _ a few ſcattered y -amuf 

The Dutch were, however, about the year 1654, entirely driven out of 
Brazil F but their Weſt-India company ſtill Sing their pretenſions to 
this country, .and:harraſing-the”Portigueze at ſea, the latter agreed, 2 


N . to pay the Dutch eight tuns of gold, to relinquiſh their inte 


at coyntgy+ e which was accepted; and the Portugueze have 41 in 


SF peaceable, poſſeſſion of dll Brazil: froth that time, till about the end of 1762, 


en, the Spaniſh. governor of Buenos Ayres, hearing of a war between 
ortugal and Spain, too, after a montiis ſiege, the Portugueze frontier 
toruels n ney 1 9 of Pang it was reſtored, 
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* ery Ani A 8 
＋ AY en 1 claims af the French before the lat war, as 
pears by their maps, conſiſted of almoſt the whole continent of 4 


North 1 ; Which vaſt country they divided imo two reat provinces, 


the northern © which they called Canada (comprehending a much greater 
extent than ** * province of that name) and in which they included 
a great Pager 1 provinces: of New-York, New-England, -and New- 
Scotland, ſouthern. province they called Lovifiana, i in Which they 


| E A, . ; of 2 NY diſtributio ous: and the military A 


n which, t bo French , mage hy moore it, formed the p Fc 8 wh al cauſe 

of do laſt war: between Gre and that nation, the iſſue of w hich 
10 known 'to.all the world. "For while the French were rearing their 
infant Arg ty and with the moſt 1 hopes, forming vaſt Lage 
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heir imaginary empire, which exiſted only upon the face of their maps, 

N ike W Pn over rated their ſtrength ;- and by n 

ing hoſtilities many years too ſoqn, they were driven from Canada, and 

reed to yield to Great Britain alf that fue country of Louifiana eaſtward 
f- the Miſſiſippi. At the treaty of peace; however, they were allowed to 
keep poſſeſſion of the weſtern banks of thatiriver, and the ſmall town of 
Neu Orleans, nrar the mouth of it; Which, in 1769, they ceded to Spain, 

for reaſons unnown 80 the public. 22 
The French, therefore, from being one of the greateſt European powers 
in that quarter, and to the Britiſh colonies, a very dangerous neighbour . 

and rival ; have, in the manner we have ſeen, loft all footing in Nor 
America; but on the ſouthern continent they have ſtill a'ſettlement 1 

is called Cayenne, or Equinoctial France, and is fituated between. th 
ator and fifth degree of north latitude, and between the goth and 55th - 
of weſt longitude,” It extends 240 miles long the coaſt of Guiana, an 5 

near zoo miles within land; b6unded by Surinam, on the north; by the 
Atlantic Ocean, eaſt; by Amazonia, fouth'; and by Guiana, weſt. Tha 

| chief town is Caen# eee ere 1 — Ss nt | 
All the coaſt is very tow, but within land there are fine hills very _ 
2 | ſettlements; ihe Reach have, however, not NR Ae Tb the „ 
as they might; but they raiſe the ſame commodities which they have from 
the Weſt-India. iſlands,” and in: no inconfiderable quantity. They have 
alſo taken poſſeſſion of the iſland of Cayenne, on this coaſt, at the manth 


2 the river of that name, which is about 45 miles in NN NE Vas bh i 
= land is very unhealthy; but having ſome good harbours, the French hav - 
re ſome ſettlements, which raife fügen and coffee, | 1 e e 

| r . .. OO he cn hs Wo 

ö PP ˙²*˙.w̃˙QA . 
; PH French wete amongſt the laſt- nations who made ſettlementy 

8 1 in che Weſtelndies; but they made ample amends by the vigour 
i th which they purſued them, and by that chain of judicious and admi- 
b able meaſures which they uſed in drawing from them every advantage that | 
de nature of the climate would yield; and in contending againſt the 
. culties which it threw in- their Warp. 

; They are ſenfible that as the mother country is ultimately to receive al 


the benefit of their labours and acqdiſitions, the proſperity of their plan- 
tations muſt be derived from the attention With which they are regarded at 
home. For this reaſon,” he plantations are particularly under the care a 
inſpection of the eouncif of commerce, x board em ed of twelve of the 
moſt conſſderable officers of the crown, aſſiſted by he deputies of all the 
conſiderable trading towns and cities in France, Who are choſen/out of the 
ticheſt and moſt intelligent of their traders, and paid a handſome falary - 
for their attendatiee at Paris, from the funds of their reſpective cities. This 
couneil fits. once a week when the deputies propoſe plans For redreſſing 
euxery grievance in trade, ſor raiſing the branches that are fallen, for ex- 
tending neu/ ones, for ſupporting the old, and, in fine,” for every thing 
that may improve the working, or promote the vent of their manu actures, 
according to their on lights, or to the inftrutions of their coiſtitnents. 
When they are fitiqhed of be ofefulneſs of *hy regulation, "they Pepe 
it to the royal council, whgre their foport is always received with partied- 
lar attention. An edic; to enforce it accordingly ies; and ivexecited*” = 
with a punctuality that diſtinguiſhes their government, and which alone 
can, render the wiſeſt regulations any thing better than ſerious 'pockeries, 
Ty this body, the care of the plantations is particularly entruſted. 8 
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- 24 FEN AMERICAN ISLAwDE. 
| 'The government of their ſeveral. colonies, is a goyernor, an intendant, 
| anda royal council. The governor is inveſted with a great deal of power; 
zich, however, on the fide of the crown, is checked by the intendant, 
who has the e of the. king's rights, and whateyer relates to the revenue: 
and on the ſide of the people, it is checked by the royal council, whoſe 
office itis | o ſee that the people are not oppreſſed by the one, nor defrauded 
by te other: and ra y the conſtant and jealous 
- "which the government at home keeps over them 3 the-officers-of all t 
port of France being charged under the ſevezeſt, penaliies,| to interrogate 
21 captains of ſhips coming from the colonies, concerning the reception 
they met with at the ports to which they have ſailed ?; how juſtice was 
W to them ? what charges.they were mate 3inble to, and of what 
That the colonies may be as little burthened a as 'poſtible, and that whe 
or may have leſs temptation to ſtir up troubleſome intrigues, or 
your factions in his government, his ſalary 'is paid. by the crown : he has 
no perquiſites, and is ſtrictly forbidden to carry on any trade, or to have 
any plantations in the iſfands or on the continent; 5 or any intereſt hat- 
| ever, in goods or lands, within his government, except the houſe he lives 
In, ns a garden for his convenience and recreation. All the other officers 
8 by tde crown, out of the revenues of the mother country. The 


e ee ee den paid out of th fame | 


| general, their colonies pay = apes. but. ER upon any extraordi- 
2 taxes have been raiſed, they Soy ly ery, moderate. The 
8 the export of their produce at the Welt in ndia iſlands, or at its 
— into France, is next to — ; in both places hardly making two 
per cent. What commodities; ay na duties at all. 
Their other regulations, reſp ag the + 7272 of the admiralty, e e 
2 of debts, lenity to was. wa ſuffered: by earthquakes,; butrf- 
ane: ſeaſons 3, the peopling their an, —. of whites to 
c olives bby the pl anters, and, laſtly, the ment of negroes, 
5 cannot be ently ad mired ; r 
E ſome | ok them 8 into our ſugar iſlande whore: Mer xl | 
* 12 pet ref; — the — 0 N t 3 
Hi r Fre n 
S ˙· er ee ed enleably of 
at 05 3 ſettlements, oo x they poſſeſs through the indolence | 
| of the Spaniards on that iſland, or the partiality of their court to the 
reach nation. We ſhall next proceed to the iſlands of which the French 
ve the ſole poſſeſſion, beginning with the large: and important one of 
. MARTINICO.} Which is ſituazed between 14 and Lale | 
| 725 in 61 deg. weſt lon. lying ee leagues north of Bart 
3s abopt 60 miles in length, an as much in breadth. The 
inland part of it is hilly, from Which — yred out upon every fide, a x 
22 79 le and uſeful rivers, / adorn and enrich this 114 d 
th Os The prod dew als the. Gil is ſugar, cotton, indigo, 
ger,, and fruits as — yuh in the og iſlands. But 
J 5 in all the Weſt India Iſlands, 3 | 
lieh they export a conſiderabſe quantity annual 2 1 
2 of the, governor of the French iſlands in theſe ſeas,' Its bays and 
harbours are numerous, . ſafe, and cammodious; and ſo well fortified, that 
they, uſed: to bid defiance. to the Engliſh, who in vain attempted this place. 


ewe * * var, when 5 — — arms were (ripmphanc? 4 —. 


1 
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Surinam; .,,,, DUTCH, AMERICA: wig” 
Auarter of the globe, this jſlanfl mas added, to the Britiſh empire, but i 5 
Was given + ALt the. treaty, of peace, vag al undd 


-GUADALUPB(Þ* $0 calle? 8 95," from the reſemblance ein 
vatighinins to thoſe of that bam ih Spar, Je ftuated in 16 deg, north lat. 
and in 62 weſt lone about 30 leagues north bf Martinico, An almoſt as 
much ſouth of Antigua Dag af miles long, and 38 broad. It is divided 
into two parts by u ſal arm of the Tea, Or rather à narrow, change), 
through ich no ſhips enn venture; but the inhabitants paſs it in a ferty- 
boat. Its ſoil is —— fertile with that of Martinico, roducing ſugar, 
cotton, indigo, ginger c. This iflaud is in a flouriſhing condition, x 
and its expo mger almoſt incredible. Like e it was for 
ry A tratkcee by ek ngliſh,” who gave vp the attempt; but in 1759 it | 
yas reduced by the Britiſh arms, and was Siren back at che peace ol of 1763. 


Sr. LUCIA. ] Situated in 14 deg, "north lat. and in 61 deg. welt log. 
90 miles north-weſt of Barbadoes, i is 23 miles in length, and 1a in breadth. 
It received its name from being diſcovered on the dy dedicated to che 
virgin martyr St. Lucia, The Engliſh firſt ſettled on this iſland in 1637. 
From this time they met with various misfortunes from the natives and 
French ; and at length it was agreed on between the latter and the Engliſh, 
that this iſland, Fiery with Dominica and St. Vincent, ſhould remain 
neutral. But the befare the late war broke out, began to ſetiis 
theſe iſlands ; which by 12 treaty of peace, were yielded up to Great- 
Britain, and. this iſland to France. : The ſoil of St. Lucia, in * vallies, 
is extremely rich; ' It produces excellent timber, and abounds in pleaſant 
rivers, and, well ſituated e 3: r * Mm agen 08 FRED 
Fs NNE] 5 PIN 


sr. BARTHOLOMEW, 128 e Hae tal Alas 

AND MARIGALANT RE, log ty the neighbourhood | 
of. * and St. Chtiſtopher's, and are ef nò great conſequ uence to the 
French, except in time of war, when 'they©give ſhelter” to an incredi 
number of privateers, which greatly annoy our Weſt-India. trade, 1 
would — dengel Great — upon dhe breaking 


of a war with France ãmmediately to take _ theſe” | 
which would ſeem to be a mutter of 10 great difficu have ban ber 
frequently reduced by the Eng en as frequent 7 ka ack” to the 
French; who baver often, a upon many e Experiencad the 
Bereit of the Arnd cn. een ee e 
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F | WR the Por Pee ad Ae they had eee; 


'S f North America, they welt pple 10 conſole See | 
= feffions in the: Raft. Indies, an fit don cofteſt inthe We b : 
urinam; A country once in the of Eugfand, 9 ſ 
rarer whillt we Rach it, and which we ceded to then a 
ew-York';' and with th or 1 and bar harren e 1 the FF. - 
8 not fat ftom tlie 8 70 Man.. 15 ö | 
aft * ber me 19438 eee heh; 216 He ee "had — 5 
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55 river. "The colon 


5 e mouth of 
TERS tuation, not only 


75 EFT 


with Europe, b it 2 . conſiſts 
n_ſugar,..2. great dea 1972 e lent kind, tobacco, 
GE ſkins, and ſome 111068 rate yiwg drugs. . with our North- 


America n 5 Who bring hither - horſes, ive 7 and proviſions ; 
Fa, .qua 22 of molaſſes; r 
ve for the 0 _ oP — ay we oaly 
1 0 TsLanms IN Aste + 
rt aer 11 U a 1b ls lea ves W 0 of St, 
Chriſtopher's, and is only a mountain about 


| „115 compaſs, rifing out of the ſea like a. pyramid, and almoſt 
u 


nd. But, though ſo ſmall, and inconveniently laid out by nature, the 
induſtry of the D Dutch have hats; it turn out to very good account; and it 
Is ſaid to contain 5000 whites, and. 15,000 neproes, The fides. of the 
mountain are laid out in very pretty ſettlements ; but the have neither 
ſprings nor rwe. They raiſe here ſugar and tobacco; and this iſland, 
as well as Curaſſou, is engaged in the Spaniſh contraband Farr, for which, 
P it is not * ſituated; it draws the ſame advantage from 
conſtant a. Its Renne renders it the ſtrongeſt of all the 
Weſt-India iſlands, there being but one good landing- place, which BY 


be F defended . a few, men ; and the haven 1s. e 
. ore. 


Arong * en Dae at H ley: 1 

- . CURASSOU, Þ Situated in 12 deg, north ] 10 leagues rom 
xontinent of Terra Firma, is. 40 miles long and 1 es t ſeems as 1 
it were fated, that the 2 patience. of the Hollanders ſhould 
every wherg, both in Europe and — be employed in fighting 


' wgainſt an unfriendly nature; for the iſland is not only barren, and de- 


pendent upon the rains for its water, but the harbout is naturally ongof the 
worſt in America: yet the Dutch have entirely remedied that defect; 
Wey have upon this harbour one of the largeſt, and by far the moſt ele- 
ant and y towns is the Weſt-Indies, The public buildings are 
umerous and handſome ; the private houſes commodious; and the ma- 
5 convenient, and well filled. All kind of labour is here 
ines 3 ſome of them ſo well contrived, that ſhips are at 
once lifted into the dock. 


Though. this iſland is na turally barren the induſtry of the Duteh hae 
brought it to produce a confiderable quantity both of tobacco and ſu 


it has, beides, good ſaltworks, for the produce of which there is a 
demand from the Engliſh iſland, and wen colon es on the continent. Bus 
Pbat repders this iſland bf moſt advantage to the Dutch, is the contraban 


trade which is carried, on between the inhabitants and the * 
their harbour being the rendezvous to all nations in time of war. 


The Dutch ſhips from Europe touch at this iſtand for intelligen ce ce, or 
E W I] 


\ 


| Banus, Aurzieax rA 1 


with a ftrong hand, very r for the Spaniſh guarda ooſtas to 
take theſe n 1 en an tout ſkips, Arg. 2 8 
al in but are manned with 1a choke feamen, deeply inter- 
| in the ſafety of the pffel 2 10 Werl of the voyage. They have 
each a mare in the” be Heb value proportioned . to the tation of tha 
owner," ſt ſo pps 07 i the nts upon credit, and at prime coft 85 A 
l uncommon courage, and they n fight bags] { 
uſe every man'Uplits PP defence of his o property. fides th is, * 
97 Ke intercourſe between this iſland 5 the lde Spanith continent. 
_ ©Curaſſou has niltrieroug warebouſes, always fall of the commodities of. 
Farope and the Faſt-Iadies, Here are all forts of woollen and linen 3 
lates, fills, ribbons * fils, nayal and military ſtores, 
the'ſpices of the and the calicoes of 1 white and 1 
| Hither the Dutch Welt 25 which is allo their African company, ans 
ally bring three or four cargoes of ſlaves; and to this mart the $ I 
rhemfelves-come in mall veſlels, and carry of not only the ff + = 
negroes, at a very high price, but Ai quantities of all the above forts of | 
g5ods ; De ln the ſeller bas this advantage, that the refuſe of warehouſes 3 
mercers ſhops ps, with every thing that is grown  unfaſhionable and 8 
7 in Europe, go off here extremely 1 well ; every thing being ran 
mende 6 its Bezug European. The 8 pay in gold a 
6 bn "ined, {I'S bars, CACAO,  V vanilla, jeſuit's Pe PIO 
other valuab le com ities. 
The trade trade of, Curaſſon, HER time. of pe Eace, is fad. to be. 195 
worth to the Dutch ng lenz than 3007000 J. but in time of 1 war the prog i. 
all greater, for then it becomes the. common emporium. of the 19 
Indies; it affords a retreat tc Nups of all nacions, and at the ſame ti 
refuſes hone of them arms and ammunition t0 deftroy one another. 7 £ 
- Intercourſe with | Spain being then interr . the 9 colonies. ok 
ſcarce any other market Fro whence t be well ſupplied: eimer 
with ſlaves or goods. The French come hither to buy the bee 
cok, flour, and Iumber, which the Engliſh bring from the continent of 
Nbrth-Americs, or which is exported. om Ireland; fo that, whether in 
peace ör in war, tie trade of this iſland flouriſhes extremely. R 
* trade of ll the Dutch gen wan 8 was 8 2 3 3 
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Derbent, Dagiſtan, Perſia, : Aſia .41-40N.. 50-30 R. 
I W. 8 "ES 
erby, 5 England, Europe 52-58N. 1-30 W. 
5 _ . ©, Viſter, ...__ Ireland, Europe g N. 7-40W. 
Dien. Malabar, Eaſt ia Alia 21-37N. 69:30 E. 585 
| Yover, „„ p_ G Eutape 51-08N. -' 1-25 E. 
RESDBNz Saxony, ermany Europe 51- œοN. 13-36 E. 
Dundee, © Forfar, © Scotland, | Europe 56-26N. 2-48 W. 
DvzLing Leinſter, ©; Ireland, Europe :53-20N.. 6-28W. 
Durham, Durham, . Europe 54-48N: N 
ws ra „Scotland, 13 SSN. 4-29W 
Dunkirk, - Flanders, . -ooN. 2.0 E. 
Dunbar, F Haddington, Scotland, 1 $5-58N, : 1. 
Baue, 83 Scotland, Europe 2 N. 3-25. 
EN 1. Chan, between Engl, 5 5 Europe, Atlantic 1 
Fin Natolia, ', Turkey,” "Alia. „39.01 N. 27-83 E. 
8 e Scocland, urope 55. 58 N, 3. . 
Elbing, Pl, Poland,” .\o Europe $4-15N. 20.00 E. 
mbden, :- Lauer Germany, ap 1; Europe A 53-21 25N. 7-10 E., 
| | Ughiopian Sea, Coalt f Gui tic Ocean: | 


1 2100. e, = 


Falkirk, Stirling, Scotland. grape 55 © 3. 
F e 8 + England,” 11 * Europe WER. - * 20. 
Fer, or” Morocco, Africa + 33-30Ns'-6-00W. 
Ferrol, - Spain. ' Europe: LONG NAW. 
oxence, | Tuſcaiy, © ar, Europe 15. 30N. 12-15 E. 
Fort St. David, rar. Bal india, Aſia  '12-05N. 8065 E. 
Gera, 5 Geneva, '- Switzerland; * 146-20N. 6-00 2 | 
' ©. Gzx0a, Genoa, , Italy, prope 44:25N, , 9-00 . 1 
Ghent, - Flanders, / Netherlands, Eirope 7 het 5-6 . | 
jt eng 4 9 Sei x 1 : doo en, Sy 
| 29 Laner ire, cotla | urope 5 5 I 405 . 
Glouceſter, Glouceſterſh, 12 tot X' 4 ON.  2-16W, - 
| a nk 
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. Farkiftan, „ Ab 2 cl. „f E. 
Gottenbur gh, Gothland, - Sweden, Europe '58-00N. 11-30 E: 
Greenock, Renfrewſhire, Scotland, A” 5- N. 4-22 W. 
Guam, Landrone Iſles, Eaſt fndia, 14-00N, 140-30 E. 
B. of Bothnia, Coaſt of © + Sweden rope, Baltic Sea. 
—— Fipland, between Swed. & Roſ, ape, Baltic bra. 

Venice, between Italy & Turk. Hutope, Mediter. Sea. 


Fun. 


— Ormas;, between Perla & Arab. Aſii, Indian Ocean. 
| — Perfia, between Perſia & Arab. Aſia; Indian Ocean. 

— t. Lawr, Coaſt of New Scotland; N. Amer. Atlantic Ocean, 

—- Californ; between Calif. &Mexico N. Amer. Pacific Ocean. 


 —— Mexico: Coaſt of Mexico,” © N. Amer. Atlantic Ocean. 
* Holland, - Netherlands, Europe 52-10N, ” "4-00 E. 


Hamburg, Holſtein; Germany, © Europe IN. 8 E. 
Helleſpont,' - Med. 4 Bl. Sea, Eutope vi Aſia. * 0 225 


Halifax, Vorlkeſhire, Fuagland. * ' Europe CN: 8 1 2 


„ Nova Scotia, North Amer. 44-40N. 63-15 W. 
4 Saxony, Germany, 1 97 52-32 N. 9-35 E. 
| Cuba, land, '*-* Amer, 23. 0N. $4-00W; 


Holland, Netherlands, Europe 52-20N. 9 44 


| Bengal, Eaſt India, Afia 21-45 N. ma 
| d. Herefordſhire, — land, Europe gz- ON. 2-38 W. 
I 2». Yorkſhire, England; | * * 51H o-12W, 
E Hudſon's Bay, Coaſt of radar, mer. Northern Ocean. 
3 ISchmus Joins ; f Kate g A wel ofa; e 
| * of Suez, | ee eee 
1 — Corinth, 1 ins the Morea to . Europe. 1 
| 1 --» Panama, joins North and 8. Aren 
1 e joinsMalaccato Further India, Aſia. 
'Y 1 an Ille, Eaſt India, > Afia © 10 20 N. 35 
| {] 9 Aleſtine, Turkey, + Aa esd. 3&0 
13 dian Du Coaſt of India, Aa, Wien ean. 5 
| 5 2 3 Scotland, Europe 57. 33N. w. 
bim Sea, [5 re 1 9 , Brie eel, Europe, "Atlantic Ocean, 
. — | Aa *32-0N. 51-30 k. 
* Þ -3#*5 51-3 
* vie, + | Ivica Ile; * " 4 Europe 38-50 N. 1.40 F. 


rio, - Roxboroughſh, Scotland, © _Euro -38N. ''2-12W, 
Ru marnock Arb, * dl. | =: 57 28N.” 4-3oW; 


—_—  — — — — 
9 ? nn io het 
* 


25 TE 1 Ireland, Europe 51-32N. $8-20W. 
Tes ron, - Jamaica; Weſt MY Amer. 17-40N:, 7700W: 
KoninesarcProfiia, - ' Poland. Europe $4-43N: 21535 E. 


I Antaſter, Lan eaſtir, England 3 2- 
A I erantSca, Coat of Syria, 2 7 ple 
©, © Lahor++ Laber, _ Eaft India, = 1 Oe 75: 30 E. 
Leih, Edinburgſh. Scotland, Fa 5-58N. 2 
Leede, $row .« England,” \ N 8. 72000 . 
|. 


Jy 1 mn,  - - Holland, + | Netherlands, Bars Fz-12N. 405 E. 
Leipe, Saxony, - — fo urope 51-20N, 3 
5 Leiceſſterſnire, 55 . Europe 52-40N.- 1-05 W. 
- Linlithgow,. - Lialttbgowth, Scotland, e 55-56N. 3 30 W. 
Lincoln, Lincolnſhire, England. Europe 53-1 N. o- 27 W. 
Lille, eee L Netherlands, Kn N 3-00 Ba 


r (OA SITEEEEEDE ws wh Ws tne - eb 
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| Provinces. - Countries. Quart. Latitude. Long. 
bh Sroghet 3 
lire 8 urope 52-35 N. 8-48 9 
J18n0N, _ | Munſter, | ortugal, Europe 38-42N. 853 f 
Li. Peru, Soath Amer. 12.15 8. 77. 300% 
Licchßeld, | Staffordlhire, - England, = Europe $2-45N. 1-40W. 
Loulsnuko, Cape Breton I. North Amer. '45-54N. PE 
Lofetto, Pope's Territ. Italy, Europe 43-15N. 14-1 


Europe 51-30N. f 
Ireland, ' Europe 55-00N. 7-40W. 
. Lubecs + | "Holſtein, Germany, Europe 54 ο N. 11-40 ] 

| Lyons, © + Lyons, Prance, Europe 45-46N. 4-55 
Luxemburg, Luxemburg, _ Netherlands, Europe 49-40N. * 5-40 E. 


LONDON. Middleſex,, En . 
3 Uiſter, ol; 


Canton, © Chin Aſia _ '22513N. 113 1 KE. 
Nees, Majorca Iſle, Sis? Europe 39-30N. F220 * 
Mapx1D,” . New Caſtile, Spain, | Europe 40-30N. | "415 
| Manchefter,, Lancaſhire, >, Europe 5 3˙30N. 2-22 
Malta, 'Malta Ifle,, NM iterrangan , Europe 35.53 N. 14-32 K 
ManTua, Mantua, * Italy, Europe '45-20N. 10-47 

Malacen, Malacca, Ball India,  Afia 2-12N:101-06 
 Madraſs, Coromandel, Eaſt India, Aſia. 13-11N.' 80-32 B 
Manilla, Philippine I. Eaſt India, Afia . 14-20N.118-00 K. 
Marſeilles,” ©: Provence, France, Europe Ns , 5-20 K. 
Medina, Arab. Deſerta, Arabia, Aſia _ '25-o00N. 39-53 K 
1 Arab. Deſerta, Arabia, Aſia _21-45N. 4 l. 


editer. Sea. between 


Eufope and Africa, Atlantic 1 2 
equinez, Fez, 


Barbary, Africa 34-30 N. 6:00 2 
Mess1na; Sicily Iſland, Mediter. Sea, Europe 38-3z0N. er 
Mexico, Mexico, North _ © Amer. 20-00N;103-00W;, 
Nr Pembrokeſhire, Wales, Europe 51-45 N. $-15W., \ 
Miran, Milaneſe, Italy, Europe 45-25N; 9-30 K. 


Mocho, Arabia Felix, Ara in, Aa 13-40N. 43-50 R. 

5 feoret. Modena, Italy, Furope 44-45N. 11-20 K. 

2 ontreal, Canada, North Amer. 45-35 N. 73-11W, 

: Montpelier = — "I . .._ "Europe 43-30N. 3-50 E. 

| 1 7 ar, Scotland, Europe 56-34N. 2-20W, W] 

a Mosocco, 8 | Barbary, ' Africa ' 30-32N. 6-10 W. i 
4 Moscow, Moſcow, Ruflia, . Europe 55-45N.. 37:51 E. 2 
; Munſter, Weſtphalia, Germany, Europe 52-00N, ' 7-10 2 
; NAuer, Lorrain, Germany, Europe 48-44N. 25 0 

g Nanking, Nanking, China, Aſia 32.8 118.35 PE 

þ Nartss, Naples, Jraly, © Europe 41-00N: 14-19 | 

7 NaAvA, wonma, Ruſſia, Europe 5g: coN. 27-35 K. 

g | ; 2 25 | PMs Europe $5-03N. 4 Ln 

Y 2 8 1 land. g ü 

a Nee, Piedmont, Ita). Europe AAN. 7˙05 

; Newport, Rhode Iſland, North Amer. -41-35N, 7h 

fl New Your, New York, North Amer. 40-40N. 400. | 

. Nixzvzu, Aſlyrias, Turlet - Afia © 36-00N, «5 oo E. 

1 f Noniog hamſh, England, Europe 53-00N. 

A | „ Northam. we a Wes, 1 $2-1 $N. . 

2 N — a 

A Norfolk, Eygland, Eutope 52-40N%*" 1 1 5 

2. ooo © Greece, © Turkey, Europe 37. 2 25 

25 Seer, Moravia, 5 


3 49:39 * 45 E. 
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os: P Orient, 15 
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| Do. * Portugal, 
5 4; Ormus Ile, Ferſia, 
Algiers, Bar 
Flanders, Nether = 
 * Oxfordſhire, a 


| , ny, A 
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Palmyra, 125 Syria, 1 
Panama, Darien, 
+ Pans, 
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75 Th of Fries, Fran, 
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n. Latitude. * 
5, D. M. D. 4 
3 1 755 'g-ooW, 
26-50N. 57-00 E. 
Africa 36. JN. 0-05 B. 
2258 Ht * tow 
LY -4 © 1—1 
Amencs, . . cap] 


Eu n 8 E. 

eg 5 $:45N. 4eßw. 

30 N. 13-43 E. 

hae yo © SCA 
uro ol . 2-2 

Kae 44-45N. Eh 


Ada 25.45 N. $3-00 E. 


'Afia 17-0N. 97. oo E. 
Aſia S 


„ . Europe 51-4 N. 4-50W, 
l, Europe 50-08N. W. 


Amer. --30-22N. 87-20W, 


. 8 56-22N. 3512 W. 


Amer. 40 30 N. 74-20W. 


„ Aa 30-30N. 54-00E. 
*, Burope 69-00N. 30-25 E. 


eee. Wende ie Na 


Fymouth, Racking." 
Plymouth, New England, North | --: * 
Pondicherry, Coromandel, Eaſt India, 
Hampſhire, © England, 
Portimouth, New Rogland, North: - 


© "Devonſhire, 


; Oey 


Bohemia, : 


| 1 , ; 


Ugnzc, Canada, 


ito, 3 Peru, * 9 2 


Amer, 40-00N. 75-20. 
5 43-36N, 11-15 E. 


Amer. 47-26N. . 55-00W, 


Europe 50+26N. 4-1 3 


Amer. $1+48N. 20-25 W. 
Aſia + 12-275N. wet 


"Europe $0-48N. , 1-06W. 


Amer. 43-10N. 70-20W, 
Amer. 10-00N.. 82-00W. 


Buro . N. 3•15W. 


Amer... '48-00N...77-00W. 
Amer. 21-00 8. Gyro. 


Europe go-οοNN. 14-20 E. 


2 $3:45N. - 2-50W. 
48-20N. 17-30 B. 
Artie, 884. en. 


| bl. Anas; 


: Rl aneiro Brazil, 


Raguſa, 


2 3 


04 
Riga, 


- RomwEB, 
a Rosette, 
1 Rosen 


Holland. 


e e 7 


Venice, 
2 
Ruffia, 


8 
Dalmatia, 
Bavaria, 3 
Livonia, © 


- Champ 12 


8 Ten l 5 * 
ope's errit. 8 ZLurope 41-5 4iN., 12-45 
Egypt. Turkey, Lis: 31-10N. 4-35 E. 
de Europe 51-5 5N. 430 E. 
e e 1-10 E. 


80 N. & 
| = E. 


24-00 E. 
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55 
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"Bs _ Provinces. ) ann. Dart. Latitude. Ten. 


* D. M. D. Ih, 

; gr. Ave Eaft-Florida, Nor dre Amer. I. a. w. | 

: TIN, 4 

l —Dowrnco, Hiſps iola I. Weſt- Lads. Ame 18-20N. 70-007 

x Helena, St. Helena, . h uy Africa 26-00 8. '6-30W, 

4 eo, Chili, Sou Amer. 34-008. 77: W. 
Mialor, "Brazil, CLIN South 5 > Amer, 13˙00 8. 3800W, 
Sallee, Fey, © Bardaiy:. Africa 34-00N. 6-20W. 
SarrarcanD, Ulbec,... | Tartary,' + Aſia -/40440N. 69-09 E. 
Saliſbury, Würde, | Englands | | Burope 51. N. „-W. 
SanTa FZ, New . * Mt Amer, -'36-00N.104-00W;” 

' SavAnNnaH, Georgia, North. 5 Amer, 31-55 N. go-ao m. 

Sayd, or Thebes Upper Ake, ' Africa, 27-boN. 32-20-E, \ © 
Semaria Ruins, Holy Land, os as; Þ op 


Alia 32.4 N. 38-00 5 = 
between Ne Sous = hel, Oy” Ade Deen, : 
enge . England, wy W. — 8 
Sea of Aſof, Tate . la 7 4 z 8 


aer Ages Black Sea. 55 5 = 
0 e 22 125 
bh, | Lors, 75 Akin, Ta Gvindes | 
0 an Europe 52-4 N. Naber 7 
England, Europe 5 -N. - IW. 
England, Furope 51 N. 00450 WM Wo 


Perſia, ©  Afia Oe 5 
a | Spain, Europe: 37-4 Forts 
bw” Siam, Faſt "FI Aſia A4 Nice 


Pra * 
Turkey, Alia 3353 N. 36-1 B. . 
e Turkey, N Aſia :38+28N. 2255 A 
England. Europe '50-55N. I- W. 
+. 2 Europe 50. age poo 7 
IF Deani&Swed. Europe, 7 
atord, | England, Europe — 25 W. 5 
Sterling, 1 Scotland. Europe 56- iN. 3 5%⁹ W. 
Stralſundd, Pomerania, A Germany, Europe 5g4-23N. 13-241 B. 
Straſburg, . . Alſace, [ Germany,:- 4 Earope 48-38N. 12 —o 92 
STOCKNOLM," Iplandias:- 4 Sweden, 292 Europe 59 ON. E. 4 1 
8 ts of 2014 4. Eng. %brands, Europe, "Eng; Channel. +l 


nen between--;;-*. Europe and > Africa Motiter. Sei”) 5 
—babel-. ern a 45 Africa an Aan Ned Ses. 4 9 55 


mus, bee Perſia & Arab; Ala. Dae n, 25 


2 between Malac.&Sumat. Afia, Indian Ocean. 
r Patagonia - Soutn Amer Atlant. & 8. 8... 
n Soutrn Amer! Atlant. & 8. Sen. 1 
— Sue r, Egypt, Africa EN. 33- 2 E. E 
Sunderland, „Durham, DET abe, 5 1 e 1-10. NE *Y 
SN. 5 


Z , Loa he ee ne ð ' .u ði ⁵ m et ee RE Ee 
. * 1 p . * 


Sinn, Sarinam, South S0 A 
Sunar, -Cambaya,\ Eat Indi, + --21-106N, 72-25 E. 2 
1 8 ks - Sicily . > e 37-04N. Rel = 
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ee. | | Provinces. Countries * e E BI L 
FS, 8 & A, Batbarys 174 * —_— | $-45W; | 

anjour,... Eaſt 5 oo 11-27N,. 29-07 E. 

las,  - Peoria, | 1138-20. 46-30 K. 


12 Gees, 1 e 0 125 2 JN. 47-00 R. 
Fe, Barbary ex Africa 354 N. 5-18. 
Regal Pruſſia, Poland, Europe 52 56N. 19-00 K. 
75 Siberia, Ruſffa, Aa 38. N. 6g- Bi 
New Caſtile, Spain, Europe 39-45 N. $6, | 
Provence, France, Burope 2 N. "Coed 
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Niatolia, Turkey, Afia-: 
ä Trent, Ti Germany, | L Europe esd » 11-02 E. / 
7 Tape. f 3 | 2 39-30N. 26-30 E. i 
* 33-30N- 1 47 E. 

378 36-15 E. 

Ales 36.47 N. 10-00 , 

Europe 44-59N. 7-30 K 

54 32-32 N. . 

Netherlands, Europe yang "5-00 By 


| | Ttaly, Nt Europe 455 N. 14-10 K 
ws, Ola — North... Amer. 18-30N.. 97-48W4 1 
| Ile of France, Ms, Europe 48-40N, . 2-15 BY? 
/ Auſtria, - © Germanyz, { . Europe 16-20 K 
- Warwickſhire, or 0th Europe 158-18N. 
| 4 RY Warſovia, Poland,  FEurope:52-15N. 21 
. - -Waterfard, . . Munſter, Ireland. © Europe $2442N. - 7: 
| een. Cumberland, Eogland,. Europe 54+438N.. 
. e, * North 75 - 37-12N. 7 


The "Wall, . .” Samiebſetſhire, England, - | Europe, 51-12, | 2 


Mee, Hampſhire, England., Europe. 54-06N.. © 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE of Remarkable Events, Diſcoveries, Inventions, Me. from the Creation of the World to the Year of 
. Chriſt 1774. Together with the Chronology of the moſt Eminent GREEK, Roux, and BRAT ISH W RI T ERS; from HOMER to the preſent Time. 


. 2 . * .. | g 
" = \ Humbly Dedicated to thoſe who are intruſted with the Education of Vour in GREAT BRITAIN» 


| . | Mzy of | | 
Chris. f | d Thy pl) pbers expelled Rome by Domitian. : from op northern parts of Aſi, overrun all the Saracen empire; 21662 The royal ſociety, eſtabliſhed at London, by Charles II. | [ OY RE 3 EARNING and G FN1UsS. 
HE creation of the world, nd Adam and Eee. | 85 Julivs Agric»... governor of South-Britain, to protect the civilized und, in inilatign of former conquerors, carry death and deſolation 1663 Carolina plonte 4; 1728. divided into two ſeparate governments. . | f : 
3 The duth of Cao, the firſt who was born of a woman. Britons from the incurhans of the Caledonians builds a line wherever they marc}, 1664 The New Netherlands, in North Ameries, conquered from the | 907 OMR, the fir prophan: writer and Greck poet, flou= 
Enoch, for his Nerv, is tranſlated to Heaven; ; of forty between the rivers Feth and Clyde z defeats the Cale- 1233 The Inquiſito1 begun in 1204, is now trufted to the Domintrans, Swedes and Dutch by the Engliſh. hes. Pe, | 
old world is deftroved by a deluge, which continued 377 dave. donians under Galgacus on the Grampian hills z and firſt ſails The houſes of London, and other cities in England, France and — The plague rages in London, and carries off 68,000 perſons. the Greek poet, ſup, to live near the time of Homer, Cooke, 
: The Tower of Babe! is built about this time by Noah's poſte- round Britain, which he diſcovers to be an iſland, Germany, ill thatched with ſtraw. 1666 The great fire of London began Sept. 2, and continued three days, 384 Tuns, the Spartan Lawgiver, ; + B 
ray, upon which God miraculouſly confounds their language, 96 St. John the evangelift wrote his Revelation his Goſpel in 97. 1253 The famous aftron, tables are compoſed by Alonſo, k. of Cattile, ' in which were deſtroyed 13,000 houſes, and 400 ſtreets. 6.0 apps, the Greek lyric poetels, fl, Fawn, 25 
dend thus diiperics them into different nations. lai The Caledonians reconquer from the Romans all the ſouthern 1258 The Tartars take Bagdad, which finiſhes the empire of the Saracens, > Tea firſt uſed in England. $58 bes, lawgiver of Athens, - 
| About the ſame time, Noah is, with great probability, ſuppoſed to have its of Scotland z upon which the emperor Adrian builds a wall 1363 Acho, king of Norway, invades Scotland with 160 ſail, and lands 1667 The peace of Breda, which confirms to the Engliſh the New 556 op, the firſt Greek fabuliſt. Croral. . 
from his rebeThous oftspriny, and to have led a calony of ke Newcaſtle and Carlifle z but this alſo proving ineffectual, . 26,0009 men at the mouth of the Clyde, who are cut to pieces Netherlands, now haown by the names of Penſylyania, New 548 Thales, the firſt Greek aſtronomer and geogripher, — 
me of the more tratable into the Rad, and there eher he dr one . Poltius Urbicus, the Roman general, about the year 144, repairs | by Alexander III. Who recovers the weſtern ies, s York, and New Jerſey. N | | 497 Pythagoras, founder of the Pythagorean philoſophy in Oreece. Re. al 
Of bis tucceflors to have founded the anticnt Chineſe monarchy. Agricola's forty, which he joins by a wall four yards ick. 1264 The common? of Eng. firſt ſummoned ty parliament about this time, | 1668 =—<-—ditto,' Aix la Chappelle. 474 Anacreon, the Greek lyric poet. Fawkes, Addiſon, = 
de colofial obſcrvations arc „ * Babylon, the city which 135 The focond Jewiſh war ende, when they were all baniſhed Juden. 1269 The Hamburgh eompany ay ol erty in England, St, James's park planted, and made a thorough-fare for public uſe, 456 Achbylus, the firſt Greek tragic poet, | $9 
1 — 3 birth to —_— an = N 139 Juftin writes his firſt Apology for the Chriſtians, ” 3 208 A w 08 7 Au — family begins in Germany, 8 oy Charles II. 3 Pindar, * — lyric poet. 2 3 7 
an. de tn am, feeds the K. of Egypt, which lafied 141 A number of bherefies appear about this time. 4 weilyn, priace oF Wales, defeated a illed by Edward I. who | 16% The Englih (on? ny incorporated. Herodotus, reece, the firſt writer of prophane h 2 
| es; years, down to the conqueſt of CambyGees in das bel. Chr. 152 The — Antom aus 8 the perſecution againſt the Chriſtians? *  unifes that Principality to Eagland, 06 a 1672 Lewis xv . olland, when the Dutch opened 5 Ariftophanes, the Greek comic poet, 9 22 4 
WW, ihe for of Bees, found the Kk. of Alt, which laſted 217 "The Septvagint found In a caſk, : 1284 Edward II. born at Carnarvon, is the firſt prince of Wales, their Muices, being determined to drown their country, and re- Euripides, the Greek tragic pot. EY 
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ö eenant of God made with Abram, when he leaves Haran have apnual tribute not to moleſt the empire. : tration of Edward, king of England; which lays the foundation 2678 'The peace of Nimeguen, 490 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſophy in Creece, Nyſbe. 22 
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de Egyptian, invents the letters, 291 Two emperors and two Crefars march to defend the four quarters © Silver-bafted knives, ſpoons, and cups, a great luxury. 1633 India ſtock ſold from 360 to 500 per cent. — Plato, the Greek philoſopher, and diſciplo of Socrates, Sydenbam., 42 
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